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INTRODUCTION 


1. Censuses — 1872-1921 — It was between tbe rears 1867 and 1872 that the 
Government of India first essayed the task of a general census of this country. In 
that work this State was one of the few advanced Indian States that ventured to 
co-operate. A regular census was held throughout the State on the 21st February 
1872. The preliminaries were undertaken independently by the State and the 
materials were afterwards tabulated partly in Bombay and partly in Baroda but 
no separate Census Report was written on that occasion. The second census 
was taken synchronously with the rest of India on the 17th February, 1881, and 
the whole operation from beginning to end including the writing of a Report, the 
first of its kind, was undertaken by the State authorities. Since that date, cen- 
suses are undertaken and organised by the State s}Tichronously with the general 
Indian Census and its Reports have formed part of the all-India Series. The third 
census was taken on the 26th February, 1891, the fourth on the 1st of March, 
1901, and the fifth on the 10th March, 1911. The present Census was held, as 
in the rest of India, on the night of the 18th March, 1921. The present Report 
is the fifth of its kind and forms Volume XVII of the Census of India Series. 

2. Present Census Publications — The publications of the Census De- 
partment of this State consist, besides this Report, of two volumes of Tables in Eng- 
lish and a Village Directory and a summary of the Report in Gujarati. The Im- 
perial Tables Volume contains the standard statements prescribed for all India. 
The unit for these tables is the Administrative Division. At the end of that 
volume however two tables containing main statistics of population, density, 
variation, distribution by religion and number of literate persons for each taluka 
(Tahsil) are appended. The State Tables Volume contains the additional statis- 
tical matter collected specially by the State. These are either the results of spe- 
cial enquiries or further detailed figures per taluka regarding matters about which 
the Imperial Tables give information only by Divisions. This Report deals with 
the statistical material compiled in both these volumes but as the State Tables 
Volume has a more limited circulation than the other, an endeavour has been 
made to embody within the Report itself summary statements containing the 
general results of the special enquiries which the State has undertaken in this 
census. 

3. Census Organisation and Officers — Besides the publications named 
above, the Census Department of the State is also responsible for another volume 
called the Census Administrative Report wherein a full account of the procedure 
adopted tor the enumeration of the people and of the compilation of results has 
been given. It is not necessary therefore, nor is it of any interest to the general 
reader, to repeat in any detail the measures that were adopted. Besides, the pro- 
cedure has now been so standardised that any reader who has been familiarised 
with Census literature does not require to be reminded of the main details of cen- 
sus operations. Mainly the routine followed in this census closely corresponded 
to that of 1911. As on the last occasion, an elaborate census agency consisting 
of District Census Officers, Charge Superintendents. Supervisors and Enumera- 
tors had to be appointed and trained. As soon as I was appointed to this office 
on the 1st of June, 1920, as the permanent Census Superintendent, the five District 
Subas (Collectors) were appointed District Census Officers for their respective 
charges and the iMunicipal Commissioner was given the work of organising the 
census of the City of Baroda as the City Census Officer. In -this State as else- 
where the land-revenue and the police staff are the backbone of the census organisa- 
tion. It is on them that the primary responsibilitv fell of preparing the ground 
for the census. The first work was to prepare a complete register of inhabited 
villages. In previous censuses there was much confu.sion between the Revenue 
and Census Lists of Villages. This confusion was mainly due to the laxity with 
which the term Village was interpreted. On this occasion it was decided to 
identify the village with the revenue Mauza. All hamlets formerly included with- 
in the village area and treated as part of it in village papers were merged in the 
parent village. After the list was prepared and passed the next duty of the Cen- 
sus Office was to divide the villages and towns into convenient blocks and circles. 
Generally it was the practice to group together 60 houses into a block normally 
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under an enumerator. But this rule was relaxed if the supply of enumerators 
was inadequate. As the village was the unit of abstraction, care Was taken not to 
include different villages in the same block. The blocks were so arranged as to 
be compact. From 10 to 15 of these blocks were constituted into a circle under 
a supervisor. Each Mahal was under a Charge SuperintendeTit. Towns with 
Municipalities were put under a Charge Superintendent usually non-official who 
ran the census of his town under the general supervision of the taluka officer. The 
Inspecting Staff were the District and VihJiag (sub-division) census officers. There 
were altogether 96 Charge Superintendents, 1,206 Supervisors and 11,099 Enumera- 
tors in this census as against 92 Charge Superintendents, 1.273 Supervisors and 
10,893 Enumerators in the preceding census. Preliminary conferences were first 
held in the head-quarters of all districts. Instructions were then orally given to 
Talatis and other Enumerators at almost every taluka headquarters town. To 
these were added written instructions. Manuals, standard lists of occupation, 
caste, language and birth place entries, lists of common errors to be avoided, ex- 
planatory circulars, inspection memos etc., were issued at all stages of the work. 
No stone was left unturned to obtain accuracy of record. 

4. House Numbering — After the preliminary step ofpreparing the list of 
blocks and circles was over towards the end of the rains (from the 1 st of October to 1 5th 
November, 1920), the first direct step towards the actual enumeration of the people 
was taken in the numbering of their houses, an operation which was carried out 
by the supervisors with the aid of their enumerators. Throughout the State vdth 
very minor exceptions, the social definition of a house was continued. In 1911, 
the old structural definition was given up and a new one defining a house as the 
residence of a commensal family was adopted. The few exceptions to this general 
definition were in regard to temples, dharmashalm, houses of Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians, etc., to Avhich the structure rather than the family was the criterion applied. 
When the houses were finally numbered a block list (Form 8) showing per each 
block the census number of the house, the description of the house and the name 
of the head of each family was prepared. 

5. Special Inquiries — Along Avith the A\'ork of house-numbering, it aa'us 
decided to have a census of livestock per household and an inquiry into the size 
of house-room per standard of comfort. For this purpose, the block list Avas ex 
paneled Avith a perforated portion containing details for the classification of home- 
steads according as they are above comfort, in comfort or beloAv comfort, and also 
columns shoAA'ing kinds of livestock — agricultural and other kinds — and of ploughs, 
carts and carriages. In the City of Baroda under the auspices of this Census, 
special Tenement Enquiry A\’as undertaken by the Municipality. 

6. The work of Training — After the houses haA^e been numbered, an idea 
could be had of the exact number of census staff AA'anted. In this State both in 
1911 and 1921, the preliminary Avork upto house )iumbering AA'as done Ija* the su- 
bordinate Eevenue and Police establishments. It is only after this stage is reached 
that hands from the Educational and other departments are requisitioned and put 
under training for preliminary enumeration. These appointments are all made 
by the 1st December 1920. The preliminary enumeration did not begin till 1st 
February in villages and 15th February in toAvns. The intervening period aa’us a 
very busy time Avith me, my Assistant and my office. The work of training the 
Census Staff and the distribution of forms throughout the State AA’ere our chief oc- 
cupations. My Assistant and myself AA^ere travelling continuously throughout this 
period from August till i\Iarch. Although the area of the State is small, Ave had to 
travel from Songadh to Beyt and from Patan to Billimora and thereby covered a 
country Avhich is about as large as Bengal. Some idea also of the pressure on my 
small office of six clerks can be had from the number of forms that AA’ere printed and 
distributed. 4,000 copies of each leaflet, manual, instruction sheet and circular 
AA’ere sent out. Over 5,000 parivanas (permits) AA’ere issued to selected superA'i- 
sors and enumerators for the special Sex Enquiry of Avhich mention Avill be made pre- 
sently. 12,000 copies of special explanatory circulars Avere also distributed. 
295,000 enumeration schedules, 30,000 covers (containing instructions), 16,000 
enumeration passes (of AA'hich 10,000 AA’ere bought from the Bombay Census 
Office), and 25,500 copies of Block lists AA’ere sent out from the Central Office. 
Ordinarily in other provinces this AVork is attended to by the Superintendent 
of Government Presses, or Avhere there is decentralisation by the District Officers 
themseh’es. Here the entire Avork fell upon the small Central Office staff itself.* 
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7- Preliminary Enumeration — Part of the training consisted of the fiP 
ling up by the enumerator on specimen schedules of sampled cases to get his hand 
in the work. The preliminary enumeration began in February. In the villages, where 
there is less fear of changes in the final record, it is spread over a longer period 
than in towns, where the movement is more frequent and the revisions are likely 
to be more numerous. This preliminary record was checked by the Supervisors, 
Charge Superintendents, District Census Officers arrd frrrally b}' me arrd my Assistarrt. 
In that month, we werrt for a third time rourrd the State arrd between the two of 
us we covered rrearly every taluka. We tested at least 10 per cent, of the books 
and at some places even 60 per cerrt. passed through our hands. A very thorough 
inspectiorr of the City books was also corrrpleted by irs dirring the first weeks of 
March. It nray be here added that aborrt this tirrre, the errurrrerators were also 
instrircted to enter the rrurnber of persorrs rrorrnally corrstitirtiirg a hoirsehold. 

8. The Actual Census — Fhrally the great rright carrre, for which we had 
been nrakirrg such strerruous prepara tiorrs. Irr the vast majority of cases, the 
final census was only the process of going over the errtries, strikirrg oirt the depar- 
tures and deaths arrd addirrg the rfarrres arrd other details of new arrivals. In 
towns where there are dharmashalas, hotels, hospitals arrd the like, the final censrrs 
in many cases necessitated new work. Throughorrt the State except irr certain 
forest and hilly areas, the cerrsus tirrre was sytrchrorrous from 7 p.rrr. in the everr- 
ing of the 18th March till midrright. But everr irr these non-svnchronous areas, the 
final revisiorr was comrnerrced a few hoirrs earlier. That was the only dift'ererrce. Spe- 
cial arrangements were also made for railway stations, train enumerations, boats 
and floating population, dharmashalas, dak bungalows, etc. Throrrghout the rright 
my Assistarrt, rrry staff and nryself were at work in the City, irrspecting and in help- 
ing the Ward Superirrtendents whenever required to prepare the provisional totals 
for the diflererrt wards of the City. Everywhere throughout the State there was 
feverish activity throughout the night to add irp the various circle totals. The 
traditional rivalry of the Charge Superirrtenderrts aborrt sending in their charge 
totals was in evidence in this census also. Various and elaborate were the devi- 
ces resorted to by them in the attempt to be the first in the transmission of the great 
news. The first to send iir his totals was the Range Forest Officer of Umarpada. 
The Padra Mahal Vahivatdar sent a messenger by road, who reached me at 4-30 
on the morning of the 19th. The Vaghodia Vahivatdar used the telephone at 
Ajwa Water Works to transmit the news. The Bhadran Mahalkari arrairged to 
send in his totals by wire and then followed it rrp with a messenger oir camel-back. 
I am not quite sure whether the latter was not the swifter medium. One by one 
almost all the Charge Superintendents including the Mahalkari from far off Beyt 
sent in their totals in the course of the day. The few who remained sent their 
figures by the afternoon of the 20 th and at 6 o’clock in the evening of that day 
exactly 36 hours after the census the provisional totals for the State were wired 
to the Census Commissioner for India. The Baroda City totals had been trans- 
mitted as early as 6 o'clock in the morning of the 19th. The accuracy with which 
these totals were rapidly compiled may be shewn by the fact that the difference 
between the provisional totals and the final figure arrived at after elaborate analy- 
sis in the Abstraction Office was only 4,647 or 0’2 per cent. Three district totals 
out of five differed from the final by only 19, or '004 percent. In the Baroda 
Prant, the difference of 1,340 or O' 2 per cent, was almo.st entirely owing to a mis- 
take in posting in one taluka. In the Kadi Prant, the mistakes were more serious 
but were practically confined to three talukas out of the twelve. The difference 
there amounted to 3,356 or nearly 0'4 percent. 

9 . Abstraction and Tabulation — AVithin a week of the Census, all the 
enumeration books were sent to the Central Office, and an Abstraction 
Branch was opened under the direct supervision of my Assistant to turn this " raw 
material ” into the " manufactured product ’’ of the Census Tables. This pro- 
cess is of a three-fold nature : slip’copying, sorting and compilation of results. The 
experience of the last two censuses has demonstrated the superiority under Indian 
conditions of the slip system over any other conceivable alternative. The J<lip 
system is simply the process of abstracting from the enumeration books all the 
information entered regarding each individual person (except his or her name) 
on a convenient sized slip. Blips of different colours were used for each religion 
returned (red for Hindu, yellow for Jain, blue for Animist, green for Musalman, 
.white for Farsi, brown for Christian and hadami for other religions). Byndx)ls to 
distinguish civil condition for each sex were printed on the slips. Thus for 
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writing the other entries it was necessary for the slip copyists to select the right 
coloured slip with right symbol printed on it. As to the other entries, a standard 
list of abbreviations was prescribed. After the entries in each block were thus abs- 
tracted, the slips were counted and sorted by religion, and the details were entered 
in an important register called Register A. This work began on the 25th March, 
lasting, allowing for holidays and half working days, altogether 34 days. We were 
able to report the hnal totals, the first of all Btates and Provinces, to the Census 
Commissioner for India on the 10th May. The next process was that of sorting 
which Avas started soon after and lasted till the 10th September 1921. Sorting 
was only a process of preliminary compilation. There was a sorter’s ticket to each 
final table. Each sorter Avas responsible for a certain number of slips AA'hich AA'ere 
handled separately by religion and sex. Further the slips for the toAA'iis AA'ere 
kept distinct throughout from those of the A'illages. After he had counted the 
slips in his charge, he sorted his slips according to the requirements of each table 
and posted the results per religion and sex on the sorter's tickets. Along AA’ith the 
standard statements prescribed for all India aa'c undertook to do special sorting 
in certain matters concerning literacy, birthplace, infirmities, occupations and 
civil condition. Besides these, the results of the special enquiries referred to aboA'e 
had to be collated and reduced to tabular form. 


The last stage, i.e., that of compilation, began earH’ in June, as soon as the 
sorters had prepared a sufficient amount of material for compiling the tables. The 
AA’ere readily compiled from Register A. Compilation realh' began 
with fable VII and consisted in reducing the mass of details in the sorters tickets 
into Compilation Registers by talukas Avhich AA'ere further reduced into Imperial 
and State Tables. Some tables, e.g., regarding Age, Birthplace and Occupations 
gave the most trouble, but all difficulties AA’ere at length countered. The compila- 
tion for Imperial Tables AA’as oA'er by the loth December 1921. 


10. New Enquiries— Altogether 22 Imperial Tables and 38 State Tables 


Number of Table 


Subject matter 


State I SubUiliarv. 

I 'i 


1. The Cen»u& of Live-stock 

2. The Size of the Normal Fami-, 

ly. ' 

3. Classification of Homesteads 

by Standards of Comtort 
in talukas and towns. I 
1. The Tenement Censas Enqui-j 
ry m the City of Baroda. I 

5. Additional data regarding!' 

Occupation: | 

(а) occupation ot Eng-| 

lish literates. i 

(б) the occupation of, 

the urban popul-' 
ation and | 

(c) occupation of im- 
migrants to the; 

City . 

6. -Additional information re- 

garding Literacy : | 

(a) literacy in towns} 

(b) literacv by scripts' 

(c) statistics regarding! 

those who though| 
not literate are 
able to read only, 

7. Additional and detailed in-| A'T- 

formation regarding Age,| A’ll 
Sex and Civil Condition in 
towns and taluka.s 

8. Additional information re-i XA’- 

garding Age-di.stribution of} XAT 
migrants. 

9. Additional information re- 1 XIA' 

garding Civil Condition of! 
the Infirm. 

10. Enquiry regarding Size and 
Sex Constitution of fami- 
lies. 

11. Statistics regarding Cottage! 
and Rural industries. 


XXVI- I 
XXVU I 

xxvni I 

XVII- i 

xviir i 

XIX- 
XX HI 


XIII 

XXIA' 

XXV 


X 

XI 

XII 


XXIX 


I-VIII 
(ChapterVi! 
Part II) j 


AA’ere compiled in this census. Of 
the State Tables, eight are incor- 
porated in this Report (C’hap. VI, 
Part II). 29 are contained in the 
State Tables Volume and one — Distri- 
bution of caste by talukas — is ready 
only in manuscript. Of these State 
Tables, those AAdiich are Avholh’ neAv 
to this Census number 28. The 
nature of ucaa' enquiries undertaken 
along Avith the general census has 
been already described. Xo less 
than tAA'enty neAv tables AA’ere based 
on these. One other enquiry re- 
main.s to be mentioned. It AA’as de- 
ckled at my instance to compile for 
this Census, statistics of Marriage 
and Fertility in the State. A spe- 
cial enquiry Avas conducted in this 
respect but on an optional basis — 
by a selected staff of men and AA’omen 
AAorkers. Eight tables containing 
its results are incorporated in the 
Report. The subject matter of these 
tAventy-eight new tables is detailed 
in the margin. 

II. The Report — Earh^ in 
the sorting stage, I lost the valuable 
<ffid of my Assistant whose hard AA’ork 
in connection AA’ith the preliminaries 
to the Census brought on a serious 
illness. From May till the end of 
the compilation of tables, I had to 
attend to the scrutinA'' and super- 
\dsion of the Tabulation Office. This ' 
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entailed a very serious strain upon me and although the collection of other statis- 
tical materials and notes for the Eeport was going on apace, the actual writing of 
it could not be taken mhand till the first week of Xovember. In view of the grea- 
ter statistical interest of this Census, compared to other years, a mass of miscel- 
laneous information of economic interest had to be collected and analysed. Be- 
sides the 51 tables published in the two Tables Volumes, this Report contains 101. 
Subsidiary^ Tables and innumerable marginal statements which help the reader to 
understand the figures better. Every effort has been made to ensure accuracy 
and enable this Report to become — as its ambition is to be — a reliable work of 
reference. 

I make no apology for its bulk. As Mr. (now Sir Edward) Gait pointed out 
in the Bengal Census Report of 1901, — “ Completeness is more important than 
brevity’, especially in India, Avhere there is no body’ of professional statisticians 
ready and eager to pounce on the raw material provided for them at the 
Census and to make the required deductions; and, unless the Census 
Superintendent himself analyses the figures and points to the conclusions to be 
drawn from them, they are in danger of being left unnoticed altogether.” I have 
always thought that the Census was an excellent agency’, with whose aid any amount 
of valuable and important information could be collected, provided no undue strain 
was put on its intelligence. I have therefore endeavoured to place before the rea- 
der a volume of statistical material, the extent of which has not been equalled by 
any other Census in this State. 1 present the results to the reader’s judgment. 
Finally I have jileasure in stating that the value of this Report has been much 
enhanced by the excellent actuarial analy'sis (Part II -of Chaper V) which Prof. 
Vaidy’anathan has contributed on the Age figures. A Life Table for this State 
was long felt to be a great want. I am hoping that Prof. Vaidy’anathan’s work 
V ill be found very useful. He has also written one of the appendices : — the 
centre point of population. 

12. Cost of the Census — A few details of the cost of the census may not 
be uninteresting. The final accounts are 
not yet made up, so that some of the items 
herein included are estimates. V’Jicntho 
bills for the printing of the Report are paid 
an expenditure of nearly Rs. 1,12,500 will 
have been incurred, or a little less than dou- 
ble of the figure of the last census. The very’ 
great increase in the cost of printing and 
paper, the rise in the scale of wages and the 
increased volume of statistical work that we 
undertook to do in this census at once 
suggest theni.selves as causes of this circum- 
stance. Where my’ predecessor could get slip 
copy’ists and sorters for Es. 12 and Es. 15 1 
had to offer Es. 25 and Es. 35. The cost of printing and paper now is more than 
double. Compared to 1901, however, when the cost of tlic census was Es. 1,25,000, 
our expenditure is less. The Census of 1921 has cost Es. 53 per 1,000 of the 
population, as against Es. 28-8 as. in 1911 and Es. 04 in 1901. 

13. Acknowledgments — The essential requisites of a successful 
census are finance, guidance and co-operation. In presenting this Eeport I must 
therefore express my’ cordial indebtedness to His Highness’s Government, for 
lending a ready ear to all my’ requisitions. Altogether since April, 1920, sums 
amounting to Es. 1,52.000 were set apart in the budget for Census work, and in 
this respect, I appreciate very’ much the complete confidence which the Govern- 
ment of the State thought fit to repose in me. To Mr. J. T. Marten, the Census 
Commissioner, I have to express my’ especial obligations. He has done this State 
the compliment of visiting it twice, which, if I remember rightly, no other Census 
Commissioner had done. His talks with me on a variety of subjects and in par- 
ticular in regard to the Statistics of Marriage in which I happen to be sirecially 
interested, have formed the basis of many' a paragraph in this Eeport. To his 
notes and circulars and also his own Eeport on the Central Provinces Census of 
1911, I am thankful for many’ helpful sugge.stions in statistical analysis. To the 
Dewan of the State, Sir Manubhai Mehta, Kt., C.S.I., I owe more than I can 
acknowledge in the way of helpful advice. The forms of the eight Sex Tables were 
submitted to him and their present shape is almost entirely due to his suggestions. 



Expenditure in Rupees 

Tlem> of cxi>enditure 

1911 

1921 

Establishment and Al- 
!o\van<-''s 

4l,70i 

72,500 

Oontinjrent and Printing 
Charges 

15,425 

37.960 

Dca<l>tock 

2,046 

4,587 

Total 

59.77.3 

115.047 

1 Lo'.s Uecovories . . 

1.773 

2,662 

j Net Expciiditurc 

5S,lX)0 

112,385 
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He has looked through the Chapter on Language which bears the seal of his ap- 
proval. In Chapters on Literacy and Civil Condition I frequently sought his 
advice. Of the others, the foremost are niy distinguished predecessors, Khan 
Bahadur Dalai, to whom every writer on the Baroda Census must look back as 
to a master, and Rao Bahadur Govindbhai, whose remarkable neatness and luci- 
dity of treatment of figures I took as my model. Their Reports have been my 
cozistant companions in the last two years, and my indebtedness to them for much 
valuable knowledge has lain rather heavily on my conscience. Of the other 
officers, Mr. A. B. Clarke, Educational Commissioner, Dr. C. C. Sane, Director 
of Agriculture and Mr. Manilal B. Nanavati, Director of Commerce, 
co-operated with me very cordially, and made available to me and my staff all 
the materials at their disposal. To the India Reports of 1901 and 1911, 
Mr. Blunt's Report on the L^nited Provinces, Pandit Harikishan KauTs 
on the Punjab, Mr. O'Malley’s on Bengal and Mr. Morgan AVebb’s on Burma, 
my gratitude is due for valuable suggestions and new ways of statistical analysis. 
A writer on the Census— particrdarly in this year of grace — cannot hope to pro- 
duce an original Report, and I am not sure whether the reader is not thankful 
for this circumstance. This Report has sought its inspiration from a variety of 
sources. I have tried however to acknowledge my borrowings always in the body 
of the Report. But I should like here to add the names of the following authorities : 
Dr. Radhakamal Mookerjee’s Foundations of Indian. Economics ; Jdv. Farquhar’s 
Modern Religious Morements in India ; Mr. R. K. Gilchrist’s /udmn Nationality ; 
Prof. Ramaprasad Chanda’s Indo-Anjan Races ; the Baroda Economic Develop- 
ment Report and lastly my friend Mr. Piyare Kishan M attal’s Population Problem 
in India which was recommended to me by the Census Commissioner as one of 
the best statistical studies on the Census that he had read. Mr. K. D. Mehta, 
B. A., LL. B., Chief Officer of Ahmedabad ^Municipality, kindly acceded to my 
request for a note on an interesting Baroda religious movement, which I have 
published as an Appendix to this Report. Prof. A. G. Midgery, M. A. (Cantab.) 
and Mr. D. L. Purohit, 31. A., LL. B. were very helpful with their suggestions. 

Turning nearer home, I have to acknowledge my obligations to the office. Xo 
one could wish for a more devoted staff. Mr. Alaganlal X. Thakkar, B. A., LL B., 
who was Head Clerk and Personal Assistant in the last Census, worked in this, 
as Assistant Census Superintendent. His intimate local knowledge and expe- 
rience of the minutice of census Avere invaluable assets to me Avhen I took 
over charge. His constant travel and heavy Avork told upon his not very strong 
constitution ; and from Alay 1921 till XoA’ember 7 of the same year, Avhen he left 
me, he Avas ill practically for the Avhole period. But still eA'en in his illness he never 
denied me such assistance he could ; after he left me he has kindly read for me some 
of my chapters before finally passing them for the Press. Air. Anant X. Dikshit, 
B.A. (Honours), Avorked as my Head 8uper\-isor and then acted for Air. Alaganlal 
during his periods of absence on leaA’e. He had to bear the brunt of the A'ery heaAy 
Avork of superAUsion and even of organisation. Later from XoA’ember till end of 
Alarch he Avorked as my Personal Assi.stant. In these capacities I haA'e pleasure 
in bearing testimony to his signal devotion to Avork. Mr. XatAA'arlal AI. Parikh, B.A., 
deserA^es special commendation for the painstaking accuracy Avith AAdiich he prepared 
the Subsidiary Tables. Air. JhaA'erbhai T. Patel, B.A., my Head Clerk, has a good 
command of English, AA'hich made him a useful literary amanuensis. Air. Dahya- 
bhai HarjiAA-andas Shah Avas my Shirestedar, and one of the most efficient clerical 
hands that I haA'e e\’er come across. He had charge of the entire spade Avork of the 
preliminaries of the Census. AVithout any previous experience of this kind of 
Avcrk, he yet attained a singular mastery of its detail. Air. Chunibhai Jamdar. the 
Alap DraAver, has an excellent hand, and managed to complete his AA'ork in spite of a 
very severe illness. Finally the Typist, Air. A.shabhai 8. Patel, must not be for- 
gotten — one of the best Avorkers in his line. His gifts of rapid Avork Avere some- 
times embarassing to me, for his speed AA'as faster than my thoughts. 

Lastly, but no less sincerely, my gratitude is for the Times of India Press. 
I do not knoAV AA'hich to be grateful for the most — the excellence of the Avoik thev 
turned out or the astonishing patience AA'ith Avhich they bore with mv nianA' unrea- 
sonable requests. The Laxmi Electric Press Avas responsible for tlie State Tables 
Volume, the style and get up of Avhich are a credit to local printing enteipiise. 

8ATYA V. MUKERJEA, 

Census Superintendent, Baroda State. • 

Baroda, 2nd June 1922. 
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PART I 

Distribution of the Population 

I. Introductory — The territories of the Indian State of Baroda cover an 
area of 8,127 square miles. Although in extent, the State covers only about 
one-eighth of the Natural Division of Gujarat, its administrative divisions are 
spread over the whole of the region and are so situated that each shares the special 
characteristics of that part of Gujarat to which it belongs. Its three prants (or 
divisions) of Kadi, Baroda and Navsari belong respectively to North, Central and 
South Gujarat ; while Amreli and Okhamandal Divisions belong to Kathiawad. 
Their physical features, rainfall, climate, variations in soil, productive capacity and 
the like, and the characteristics and aptitudes of their inhabitants are very similar 
to the conditions existing in the contiguous areas in the Bombay Presidency. Not 
one of the administrative divisions of the State is adjacent to one another ; and 
while Baroda and Kadi Divisions are more or less compact blocks of country, 
Amreli is riddled with foreign territory ; Navsari is cut almost into two unequal 
halves by the Mandvi, Bardoli, Jalalpur and Chikhli Talukas of the British district 
of Surat ; and at the far end of Kathiawad, isolated from the rest of the State, is 
the little taluka of Okhamandal, now constituted into a separate administrative unit. 
It is important to remember that the scattered character of the State is the result 
of historical circumstances connected with the successive partitions of Gujarat 
which began as early as 1751 with the wars between the Gaekwad and the Peshwa, 
and were governed solely by fiscal aims and dynastic ambitions. Little regard was 
paid, in the sharing of the spoils, to considerations of communal homogeneity or 
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to the administrative advantages of a compact territory. One of the consequences 
that liave flowed from this circumstance is important for our statistical survey of 
the population. The divisions are isolated from one another and, beyond the tie 
of a common government, have little intercourse with one another. Navsari, for 
instance, has more to do with Surat ; its markets, its produce, its labour, its social 
exchanges, its inter-migration are almost exclusively with the neighbouring British 
districts of Surat and Ivhandesh, rather than with the other divisions of the Raj. 
Similarly Baroda has more to do with Kaira, Broach and the adjoining Indian States, 
and Kadi with Ahmedabad, Palanpur Agency and Kathiawad generally, than with 
each other or with Navsari and Amreli ; while the last named prant, situated in the 
heart of Kathiawad, has few traces of the other parts of the State to show in the 
composition of its people besides the imported official class and their famihes. 


2. The Boundaries — Roughly speaking these territories lie between 
and 24°-9' N and 70°-42' and 73"-59' E with the exception of Okhamandal 

which lies between 22''-5' and 22“-35' N and and 69°-20' E. Within these 

wide limits, it is but natural that great diversities in scenery, physical configuration, 
climate, etc., are observable in this State. In four out of its forty talukas, it touches 
the sea. Its Navsari Prant has the most varied scenery comprising within its 
area of 1807 square miles a sea-coast, large rivers, plains, forests and hills. Its Kadi 
and Baroda P rants are mostly level country consisting of sloping river-vaUeys and 
undulating plains with occasional hills and ridges of bloivn sand which relieve the 
monoton)" of the flat surface. In the East and South-East of Navsari and towards 
the Gir in the South-West of Amreli, the cultivated plain gives place to the forest 
and rises into uplands and even high hills. 

3. The Natural Divisions — We shall attempt a closer analysis of these 
differences when we come to the question of density ; but it is sufficient here to 
remark that these differences justify the continuation of the scheme of Natural 
Divisions adopted by Rao Bahadur Govindbhai Desai in the C^ensus Report of 
1911. Census Statistics are presented in two ways : in the Imperial Tables, the 
absolute figures are given as compiled from the Census Schedules according to 
administrative divisions. In the Subsidiary Tables these figures are generally re- 
duced to proportions for facility of study and distributed according to divisions into 
which the administrative units may naturally group themselves according to their 
physical and racial affinities. In the different parts of India it happens that ad- 
ministrative convenience and physical considerations have not coincided and thus 
the absolute figures given in the Imperial Tables are redistributed according to 
the Natural Divisions in the body of the Report. Such a readjustment has been 
rendered necessary this time in the case of Amreli and Okhamandal, which, though 
now separate administrative divisions belong to Kathiawad and may be taken as 
one Natural Division. In regard to the other three prants, such a regrouping will 
not however be necessaiu', as they constitute for the reasons stated in the 
introductory paragraph separate Natural Divisions by themselves. So the four 
Natural Divisions of 1911 have been continued in this Report also, with this in- 
novation that in order to direct our attention more exclusively to the physical aspect 
of the statistics, they have been called by their geographical instead of their admin- 
istrative names in the Subsidiary Tables. 


r. u Administrative Divisions— The State consists of four Divisional 

tollectorates (or Subaships) of Baroda, Kadi, Amreli and Navsari and the special 
commissionership of Okhamandal. The last named taluka was under the jurisdic 
tion of the Suba of Amreh in the Census of 1911 and continued to be so under until 
February, 1920, when the complete rendition of control over the Waghers to the 
Government of the State was agreed to by the Government of India In 1801 
after the suppression of the Wagher rising with the aid of the British subsidiary 
force. His Highness the late Maharaja Khanderao agreed to entrust his civil and 
criminal authority over these turbulent and piratical people to a British Officer 
subordinate to the Resident at Baroda and to organise a Regiment under the 
comnmnd of that officer for the policing of these people. The jlrisdiction over the 
non-W agher population continued hoivever with the authorities of the State 

control, the reyenue jurisdiction of the taluka was under 
the Suba of Amreli An enlightened policy of concihation, under which the Waehers 
f tenure, generous advances of money to till their lands 

and liberal facdities of education, led to the question of complete rendition h coo 
trol over these people. A small advance it this direotiL wS t^Jteld in 
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1909, when the State Magisterial authorities were given second class criminal 
powers over the Waghers. In 1920, the full control was restored to the State: the 
British political officer stationed at Dwarka was withdrawn ; and, as the head- 
quarters at Amreli were considered far away and the taluka required to be governed 
on different lines from the settled parts of the State, it was constituted into a separate 
prant under a Commissioner vdth special powers analogous to those exer- 
cised by the executive head of a non-regulation district in British India. This 
is the only administrative change in the number and constitution of the divisions 
in the decade. The taluka of Yelachha was amalgamated in 1916 with the Beta 
Mahals of Vakal and Umarpada and renamed Mangrol. Excepting transfers of 
villages from one taluka to another, there have been no other changes to record. 

5. Average area of Divisions — If we exclude Okhamandal, the circum- 
stances of whose separation from Amreli are exceptional and perhaps temporary, 
the average area of a Baroda Prant (corresponding 
to a British Indian District) comes to 1,963 square 
miles. Including Okhamandal, the average area per 
prant is reduced to 1,625 square miles. Certain figures 
showing the average area of districts in selected 
British Indian Provinces and States are given in the 
margin for purposes of comparison. It will be seen 
that the size of a normal division in this State is 
smaller than the size of a district in any of the 
British Provinces or States taken for comparison, 
with the exception of Travancore. There is, however, 
great correspondence in the size of our prants with 
the British districts of Gujarat with which they are 
closely interlaced. Kadi Prant with 3,046 square 
miles corresponds to Ahmedabad with 3,824 square 
miles, Baroda (1922) may be compared with Kaira, 

(1596), Broach (1468) and Panch Mahals (1606) ; Kavsari (1807) corresponds to 
Surat (1651). In fact, if we exclude Thana from the Northern Division the 
average area of a Gujarat mainland district comes to 2,029 in Bombay and 2,258 in 
Baroda State. The proportion is reduced for the whole State, of course, by the 
partition of the old Amreli Prant. The districts in Bengal and the United Pro- 
vinces, it may be added, correspond also very closely to the Gujarat districts in 
our State in size. These five prants are further subdivided into forty mahals and 
peta-mahals. Excepting Beyt, which is a little island in the Gulf of Cutch, and 
Bhimkatta which is an isolated village with a little cultivated land around it to the 
north of KathiaAvad, the size of a normal taluka in the State comes to 213 square 
miles. In Kadi, the largest district, the size of an average taluka is also the 
largest (253 square miles). In NaA'sari, the average is 250 square miles. In 
Baroda it is 173 square miles. In Kathia\A'ad, the size of talukas is smaller being 
on an average 152 square miles. 

6. The Area dealt with — The area of the State as disclosed by the 
latest figures furnished by the Survey Department comes to 8,127 square miles, 
distributed as in the margin by administrative divi- 
sions. In extent the territories of His Highness the 
Maharaja have remained unaltered since 1911, 
except for petty rectifications in the frontier line 
which have had no effect on the population. Within 
this area is included one square mile for the Camp 
near the City of Baroda, A\ffiich is under British 
jurisdiction. The area was shown in the Report of 
1911 to be 8,182 square miles. In 1901, the figure AA'as 
8,099. In 1891, the area was given out as 8,226. 

In the previous Census of 1881, it rose even higher 
to 8,570 ; and as if this was not enough statistical 
caprice, the Census of 1872 stated the area of the State to be only 4,399 square miles. 

7. Changes in Area explained — It is not possible to explain the 
vagaries of all the previous Censuses, but since 1911 the changes in area are due to 
two main causes. Certain areas, which had hitherto been unsurveyed, Avere either 
estimated or even omitted from the total area in 1911. Such aaus the case for in- 
stance with the great reserved forest areas in Vajpur (under Songadh) and of Um- 


Division 

Area 

Baroda 
incl. City 

Kadi 

Kavsari . . 

Amreli 

Okhamandal 

1,922 

3,040 

1,807 

1,077 

275 

Total 

8,127 


Province or State 

Average 
area per 
district 

Bombav . . 

4,745 

Northern Division 

2.203 

United Provinces 

2.234 

The Paujab 

3,320 

Bengal 

2,800 

Central Prorinces 

4,537 

Hvderahad State 

4,804 

Mvsore State 

3.684 

Travancore State 

1,520 

Baroda State 


inct. Okhamandal 

7 ,025 

(XCl. ,, 

l.liijd 
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arpada (under Mangrol) ; the Yajpur forest area was not surveyed tdl 1^4, 
but was estimated in 1911 and in previous Censuses at 460 square miles. Ine 
greater portion of it (estimated at 438 square miles) was included under k-ongadh 
and the remaining part known as Umarpada (with an estimated area of 22 square 
miles) was transferred to Velachha as a separate peta mahal. In 1914, these areas 
were traversed for the first time and the results are shown in the margin. Thus 

the net loss in area of the Navsari 
Division from this cause amounts to 
52 square miles. The alienated villages, 
and the disputed icanta lands in certain 
parts of the State were also brought 
under survey during the decade, and resulted in slight changes in area, mostly in 
the Kadi Division. Another cause of change is to be found in the additions to the 
area resulting from the settlement of takrari lands (or lands which were in dispute 
between alienated and Sarkari villages in the taluka itself). These disputed areas 
W'ere not measured at all in the original settlement and it was only when the revi- 
sion took place that they were apportioned between the respective villages and 
measured. In such manner, Baroda Prant (in Savli and Baroda talukas) gains in 
area to the extent of 22 square miles. The settlement of boundary disputes with 
the British Government and other Indian States has led to very inconsiderable 
gains in area without any effect on the population. In regard to boundary disputes 
with British territory, we have to record the formal cession of Wadi Salher to this 
State in 1918 by the Bombay Government. The status of this hill-fort was a matter 
of protracted controversy between this State and the Government of Bombay since 
1898. This hill-fort has however been all along under the occupation of the Baroda 
State authorities and has been censused by this State since 1872 ; so, when in 1918, 
the Government of India decided that the village should be regarded as within 
Baroda territory under the sole jurisdiction of His Highness, this formal transfer 
did not effect any change either in area or population. The Pashu islets in the 
Gulf of Cutch, near the island of Beyt, were another matter of long continued dis- 
pute between the Jamnagar Darbar and this State. These islets are eight in 
number, and with one exception, all are submerged — visible only in low water and 
therefore uninhabitable. They formed part of the Poshitra Estate and were in- 
cluded in Okhamandal, when it was ceded in full sovereignty to this State under the 
Definitive Treaty of 1817. In 1907, the Jamnagar Darbar however raised a C[uestion 
about their jurisdiction. By the award of Special Commissioners appointed for 
this purpose, given in 1912 and later confirmed in appeal by the Commissioner, 
Northern Division, in January 1914, seven of these islets, including the habitable 
island, Manmarodi, were declared to belong to this State. These islets have gained 
for the State 659 bighas or nearly one square mile in area. Apart from boundary 
disputes and measurement of unsurveyed areas, there have been mistakes in the 
posting of figures apparently for the areas of Songadh proper and of Kodinar. The 
area of Songadh (without Vajpur) was shown in 1911 as 344 square miles, while the 
true area is only 288 ; this fact coupled with the corrected figure for the forest re- 
serves accounts for a net loss of 108 square miles in the area of Navsari Division. 
The area of Kodinar in Amreli Prant is 207 square miles instead of 201 as shewn 
before. In the Kadi PranC the increase in area is made up mainly of 17 square 
miles gained in Vijapur, and 3 in Jlehsana, by the measurement of Tanta lands 
and unsurveyed alienated villages. The remaining discrepancies in the areas of 
division are due to mistakes in measurements disco%mred at the revision settle- 
ments of talukas. The effect of inter-taluka transfers of villages has been 
calculated on the areas, as well as the populations, of the Mahals, particularly in 
Baroda, \\ aghodia and Savli Mahals in Baroda Prant and Vijapur, Mehsana, 

Patan, Sidhpur, Chanasma and Harij Talukas 
in Kadi. The true area of the State by divi- 
sions is shewn in the margin as compared 
with the figures given in 1911. The point 
about the change in area may seem to have 
been laboured to an unjustifiable length, but, 
as the whole of the State has now been 
surveyed, and it is anticipated that in succeed- 
ing Censuses, no large divergences from the 
area now given will be disclosed, doubts re- 
garding the areas of certain tracts should be 
definitely laid at rest. 


Divisions 

i Area 
! shewn 
, in 1911 

Area 
she ml 
in 1921 

1 

1 Varia- 
! tion 

i 

Baroda Dn... 

' 1,898 

1,922 

1 

i+ 24 

Kadi 

3,023 

3,046 

-1- 23 

Navsari ,, . . 

1,914 

1,807 

—107 

Amreli ,. . . 

1 1,072 

1,077 

+ 5 

Okhamandal.. 

275 

275 

i 

Total .. 

8,182 

8,127 

— 55 


Portion belonging to Songadh 

. 290 sq. miles. 

Portion belonging to Mangrol 

. 118 sq. miles. 
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8. Scope of the Chapter — These introductory paragraphs have been 
written with the intention of supplying a frame work for the discussions with 
which this opening chapter is concerned. Its scope is sufficiently indicated by 
the statistical data with which it is headed. Any statistical review of the popu- 
lation must start naturally with what may be called its static aspects, namely, 
the distribution of the people at some given moment, such as disclosed by the re- 
sults of a synchronous Census, and the extent to which the factors of social ag- 
gregation have operated in favour of settlement in certain areas and adversely in 
others. After these aspects are referred to, the changes in the population a? dis- 
closed by successive Censuses will be considered with particular reference to the 
physical and economic conditions in the preceding decade ; and also how far such 
changes are due to a real movement of the population and the causes that have 
operated in regard thereto. The general question of the balance of migration af- 
fecting variation will have to be referred to although its consideration in detail 
must be reserved till Chapter III. The question of vital occurrences and their 
effect on the survival rate, and of the age-constitution of the people, as disclosed 
from decade to decade, — a detailed consideration of which belongs to the Chapter on 
Age, — must be also discussed in general, and the main results will have to be stated 
to facilitate the study of the changes in the character of the populations from 
Census to Census, how far they have been progressive, and whether such progress 
has been maintained by the natural increase of births over deaths or by the in- 
coming of settlers from the outside. From these considerations of the past, the 
Chapter will proceed to discuss the problem of future expansion ; and in that res- 
pect an attempt will be made to consider the extent to which present density cor- 
responds to real pressure of the population on means of subsistence ; and whether 
in view of such pressure, agriculture will tend in the coming years to give place to 
industrialisation. In Appendix I attached at the end of this Volume, my 
colleague. Prof. L. S. Vaidyanathan, m.a., a.i.a., will test the movement of popula- 
tion in the decade by finding out the centre points of population in Baroda and Kadi 
Prants in the Censuses of 1911 and 1921. In the course of the discussion in this 
chapter, as also in other chapters of the volume, minor marginal tables will be given 
to elucidate the facts presented in the text, so that constant references to the Tables 
Volumes will be avoided but care will be taken that a mere repetition of figures 
otherwise easily accessible does not cumber the body of the Report. 

9. Population — The Statistics regarding Area, Houses and Population 
are given in the Imperial Table I by Divisions and 
State Table I by Talukas. The Census taken ! 
throughout the State on the night of the 18th | 

March 1921 revealed a population of 2,126,522 j 
persons, distributed as in the margin per each ^ 
natural division. This population is roughly about I 
one-ninth of the population of the British districts 
of the Bombay Presidency. Although in area this 
State is only about 1 per cent, of the total extent of 
Indian States, it has proportionately to its size a 
much larger population. At least 16 other Indian States are known to exceed 
it in area, but in population only six other States * in India are 
more important. Hyderabad has over ten times its area, but 
only about six times its population. Kashmir is also of the 
same extent as Hyderabad, but its inhabitants number only 
about a million more than this State. Mysore and Gwalior are 
each three times larger in area ; but the populations of these 
States are much less in proportion. Jaipur is nearly double in 
extent, but its population only just exceeds that of Baroda. Travancore alone 
of the States that are higher in population has a slightly smaller area than 
Baroda. 

10. Relation of Area and Population— From the marginal table above 
it will be seen how the population is distributed in the four natural divisions. 
North Gujarat (or Kadi) has 42-4 per cent, of the population ; Central Gujarat with 
the Capital in its centre comes next with 33'4 per cent, of the total population. The 
other two divisions of South Gujarat and Kathiawad come next respectivelv with 16 
and 8‘2. A diagram is given below showing the relation between area and popula- 
tion of the five administrative divisions. Each white pearl represents 1 per cent, 
of the total area, and a black pearl similarly shows 1 per cent, of the total popula- 


*Hyderabad. 

Mysore. 

Travancore. 

Kashmir. 

Gwalior. 

Jaipur. 


Natural Division 

Popu- 

lation 

Central Gujarat (in- 
cluding City) . . j 

707,512 

North Gujarat 

1 900,578 

South Gujarat 

1 340,372 

Kathiawad . . 

1 

: 178,060 

Total State 

2,120,522 
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tion. It will be seeu therefrom that roughly three-fifths of the total extent of ^e 
State bears three-fourths of the total population, while the remaining two-fifths, 
containing large forest areas, supports a fourth of the population. 


QlAGRMVl SHOWING RELATION OF AREA AND POPULATION 
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II. The Meaning of Population — Accuracy of the Enumeration. 

Before we come to a closer analysis of the figures, it is necessary to ascertain what 
this population means. About a month previous to the Census date, as is pointed 
out in the Introduction to this Report, a preliminary record is prepared throughout 
the State of all the inhabitants, which is tested and corrected finally on the Census 
day. Births and deaths as also departures and arrivals on or before the Census date 
are of course adjusted. The question that is asked of the people is not whether 
any one is normally resident within the area, but whether he is actually so resident 
on the day, or rather the night of the Census. A synchronous Census taken within 
a specified time limit throughout the State has therefore no necessary reference to 
the normally resident popifiation. The Preliminary Record may perhaps give a 
truer picture of the normal population, as it concerns itself mainly with the families 
normally residing in their houses, all Census of dharmashalas, hotels, hospitals, rail- 
way stations, and such other places where there is a perpetually moving population, 
being reserved for the final Census date. In this State, as in previous Censuses, the 
population was throughout counted, there being nowhere any estimate of the popula- 
tion. The Census was also for the most part synchronous being taken from 6 
o’clock in the evening of the 18th till the midnight of the same date. In certain 
big Railway Centres, like the Baroda Railway Station, the time for platform en- 
umerations was extended up to 6 o’clock in the morning of the 19th March. In 
certain other areas, mostly forest regions and sub-montane tracts owing to the 
difficulties of a night-enumeration a day Census was provided from 4 o’clock till 
after sun down and the people were enjoined not to go into synchronous areas. These 
areas were the forest areas of Songadh and Vyara, the Umarpada Peta Mahal 
of Mangrol, the Anaval tappa of Mahuva taluka, (all in Navsari Prant), and the 
Amroli tappa in Tilakwada peta mahal in Baroda Division. But these non- 
synchronous tracts did not have any disturbing effect on the general accuracy of 
the figures. As they are, even at day-time, isolated areas, after simset there could 
not have been any movement of population from these to the synchronous areas 
on the Census night. To secure accuracy of enumeration it was provided through- 
out the State, that the preliminary record should be revised at day time on the . 18th 
March before the final revision should take place between 6 p.m. and the mid-night 
of that day. As compared with 1911, it may be stated generally that the Census con- 
ditions were more propitious in this year. Plague which was raging about the. 
time in 1911 in the three prants of Baroda, Kadi and Navsari caused a little in- 
convenience. In Dabhoi town, for instance, a great part of the inhabitants re- 
mained in Kutcha tenements away from the town-site, and consequently the 
population showed a large decrease from the figures of 1901. In these plague in- 
fected areas, the synchronous principle must have been to a great extent aban- 
doned. In 1921, fortunately, no such untoward event happened to disturb the 
operations. It is true that the Census date happened to be a market day for the 
City of Baroda, where usually a great many people foregather from the surround- 
ing villages. But all these return long before the evening to their homes, and there 
is no reason to suspect that the fact of the Census date being a market day had any 
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effect on the City’s figures. As a matter of fact, the City Census was most 
thoroughly inspected by the Census Staff ; and the usual public complaints of people 
being omitted, which follow in the wake of all Censuses, were happily conspicuous 
by their absence on this occasion. 

12. An Estimate of Normal Population— The population then as dis- 
closed on the night of the 18th March 1921 was the de facto population. It is the 
resident or de jure population of the State, normally inhabiting these territories, 
plus those who are temporary sojourners in their midst and less those out of the 
normal population who may have temporarily gone abroad. The Census Schedule 
gives details of birthplaces of inhabitants but does not give any clue as to their 
normal residence. One indication is roughly given by the separation of figures 
for Railway platform enumeration and for boats arriving at ports from the general 
totals. In the Tables, these figures are added to the totals for the respective areas 
in which the Railway Stations are situated. This is not strictly accurate, but as the 
figures are small, no large error is involved. The total number of persons so enumera- 
ted in Railway platforms and trains and in boats arriving at ports of 
the State is only 2,783 (2,233 males, 550 
females) distributed in the natural divisions 
as in the margin. The comparative paucity 
of figures for Kathiawad is due to the small- 
ness of its Railway mileage. But these 
figures only refer to the movements on the 
Census date ; they are no indication of the 
actual normal population of the State. An 
attempt was made in this Census to estimate 
this from the preliminary record which as 
above hinted, does make a closer ap- 
proximation to the normal state of things. Along with the Preliminary Census 
an additional enquiry was conducted into the number of persons per inhabited 
“ house ” which in this Census as in the last was defined to be “ the residence of a 
commensal family.” An inhabited house was therefore taken to be identical with 
a family. Care was taken in regard to this enquiry to exclude from the calcula- 
tion all casual visitors and servants. Inmates of asylums, hospitals and jails, and 
the residents of dharmashalas, hotels, vishis, dak bungalows and other places of 
temporary residence were excluded from this calculation, so that an idea could be 
obtained of the size of the normal family and also roughly of the normal population. 
The question of the size of the family may be deferred till we come to the question 
of comparative fertility and the sex constitution of families which will be discussed 
in Part II of Chapter VI. But we shall now see how far this enquiry throws any 
light on the extent of the normally resident population in the State. Of course the 
work was not very accurately done. The instructions were not precisely followed. 
The mistakes were numerous ; at some places casual visitors were without inquiry 
reckoned in the number ; even servants were also sometimes counted ; at other places 
the totals were not even entered. These mistakes were as far as possible carefully 
eliminated by reference to the entries in the books. It cannot be said however 
that all of them have been so eliminated. Under the circumstances the following 
results can only be given as a tentative contribution to the problem : — 


Natural Division 

Census 

Population 

Estimated 
number of 
Normal 
families 

Estimate 
of Normally 
resident 
population 

Normal 
population 
per 1 000 
of Census 
population 

Baroda City 

94,712 

25,776 

88,625 

936 

Central Gujarat 

612,800 

151,501 

595,428 

972 

North Gujarat 

900,578 

219,342 

863,823 

959 

South Gujarat 

340,372 

68,317 

330,178 

970 

Kathiawad 

178,060 

38,896 

173,615 

975 

Total State 

2,126,522 

503,832 

2,051,669 

965 


From the above Table it appears that the final Census totals make the nearest 
approach to the estimate of normal population in Kathiawad, where the railway com- 
munications are the least numerous, and the people are the least mobile ; while in 
the City the disturbing influences are the greatest, and the population at the Census 
date is larger by over 6,000 than the estimated normal population of that City. No 
comparisons with 1911 can be attempted as this enquiry was conducted for the 
first time in this State in this Census. 



Railway and Boat 

Natural 

Population 


Division 





Males 

Females 

Total 

The City 

707 

148 

855 

Central Gujarat 

613 

175 

788 

North Gujarat 

440 

173 

613 

South Gujarat 

389 

33 

422 

Kathiawad . . 

84 

21 

105 

Total State 

2,233 

550 

2,783 
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13, Density — From a consideration of the absolute figures we now proceed 
to consider the proportional; and in this respect, the usual practice is to state first the 
density or the average number of persons per square mile obtained on the hypothesis 
of uniform distribution of the population over the total area dealt with. The utility 
of such a calculation is of course mainly that it affords a standard of comparison 
with other countries. In itself the density of any area is unmeaning because it 
is the arithmetical expression of a uniformity which does not exist in practice. 
In particular is this statement true of this State ; for the crude density for the 
State as shevm in the State Table I given at the end of Part II (Tables) is 262 , while 
the range of densities within the State extends from 7,286 per square mile in the 
City to 71 in Songadh. Taking for the present only talukas into account, the highest 
density is found in Gandevi with 753 to the square mile. The distribution of the 
population therefore is far from uniform, but the natural divisions can be arranged 
in order of density as follows : Central Gujarat, North Gujarat, South Gujarat and 
Kathiawad. The densities of these divisions are stated in the Subsidiary Table I 
printed at the end of this Chapter. The detailed consideration of these densities 
will be presently taken in hand, but in the meanwhile it will not be out of place to 
follow the practice of previous reports and give a diagram below of the density of 
this State and its individual administrative divisions, as compared with the figures 
of India generally, certain British Indian Provinces and Indian States, and a few 
representative countries of Europe and Asia. For these latter, where the latest 
figures were not available at the time of writing, the latest estimates have been 
given. 
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In regard to tins comparison, a scale of densities has been adopted in Indian 
Census literature. Areas are dense ' if over 500 to the square mile. ” fairlv 
dense, ' if between 300 and 500, " average " if between 200 and 300, " thin " if over 
100 and L'elow 200, and sparse.’ if below 100. According to this standard, 
Baroda l^tate belongs to the class of “ averagely dense " countries, although its 
metropolitan rlistrict belongs to the class higher. In the scale of densities Baroda 
lanks in the same class with the Northern Division of the Presidency of Bombav and 
the State of Kolhapur, which however are a little higher in densitv than this State. 
Baroda exceeds Bombay Presidency, Mysore. Indore, Gwalior. Kashmir and even 
Ceylon and France in the closeness of its population. Bengal. England and M'ales, 
and Belgium are each more than twice as denselv peojiletl. wliile Travancore is 
nearly so. Other places like Japan, the United Province:^ and Madra,s are greater 
in density. Although this State has a slightly smaller deiijitv than the Gujarat 
districts of the Bomfjay Presidency, it is denser than Gujarat as a whole. Of the 
Natural Divisions into which India is divided, onlv Bengal. Biliar and United Pro- 
vinces East. Malabar and Koukan. and Strath East Madras largelv exceed thisState 
in density, indicating the regions where the pressure of population is greater. 
M est Lnited Provinces, and East and North Punjab are regions of about the same 
density as here. In order of density the contiguous districts of this State and of 
British Gujarat may lie arranged as follows ; Kaira (445), Surat (408). Ban-da 
(368). Ahmedabad (235), Broach (210), Panch Mahals (234). and Navsari (188). 
The Mahi Kantha and Kewa Kantha agencies have each a lower densitv than this 
State. The Kathiawad portion of His HighnessT dominions supports the sparsest 
population per square mile : liut even then the mean density of 132 for this area 
is higher than in the rest of Kathiawad which supports only 122 to the square mile. 
Thus, although forming part of the Natural Division of Gujarat which itself has 
only a density below 200 per square mile, this State compares very favourably in 
this respect with it.-^ contiguous territories, has a higher mean density than the 
average for India as a whole and is one of tlie most populous of Indian States. 


14. Density by Natural Divisions.— M'e will now see how the population 
is distributed per natural division and whether any liglit is thrown liy such dis- 
tribution on the physical or other factors of density. We shall take the metropoli- 
tan division first, in the first place for the reason that its possession of 
the capital gives it a primacy of place amongst divisions, but also l-ecause it sup- 
ports the densest population. Density may be calculated on the total area, 
irrespective of regions which from their nature preclude settlement, such as forest 
areas. Then, for a closer analysis, we can exclude such tracts from the calculation, 
and reckon the density on the area-space available for settlement. Again to help 
us to arrive at a correcter appreciation of the influence of physical conditions we 
may confine ourselves purely to the rural areas and leave the population of towns 
out of count. The situation in the area as a whole can then be contrasted with the 
particular densities of the different regions into which the natural division can lie 
further subdivided. 

15. Natural Divisions in Central Gujarat — The Central Gujarat 
division or Baroda Prant has 11 talukas and peta mahals which are arranged thus 
in order of density : — 


Dense Fairly Den^^c Average 

Thin 

i 

! Dabhoi 

1 Padra ; Sankheda 

petlad 1 Baroda Mahal - Sinor^ 

Bliadran excluding ! Tilakwada 

City ‘ Sivli 

Karjan 

Waghodia 


These talukas group themselves naturally under four fairly well-marked areas. 
The main block of the pran/ is enclosed by the Mahi on the north-west and the 
Narmada on the south. The Petlad and Bhadran Mahals are situated across the 
Mahi on the north-west, and have sufficient natural affinities of soil and of the 
character of its population to be grouped under one name. This Trans — IMahi 
area together with the Anand and Borsad talukas of the British district of Kaira 
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forms wliat is 
known as Charotar, 
one of the historic 
divisions of Guja- 
rat. noted for the 
high fertility of its 
soil. Charotar has 
lent its name to 
one of the dialects 
of Gujarati and is 
the home of the 
Lewa Kanbi. the 
aristocracy of Gu- 
jarat agriculture ; 
the soil is of recent 
alluvial formation, 
mostly light {ijorut) 
or a little mixed 
(bcsar) in colour 
and capable of 
producing all kinds 
of crops. Charotar 
is the most 


congested portion of the State. Tt is here also that agriculture is the most 
intensive. The main })lock of the division south and east of the i\Iahi is divided 


into three well-marked regions. To the south of Baroda Citv which forms a kind 


of dividing mark, the region of the black soil begins. It comprises the south 'oist 
of Baroda Mahal, and the talukas of Dabhoi. Karjan and Sinore. The black soil in 
Baroda is however so inferior that I have thought fit to exclude it from this area. 
The Idack soil region as is well known, grows cotton and is known as Kahnam. The 
Bhukhi river forms the southern boundary of this rich cotton-growing area : in the 
tract between the Bhukhi and the Narmada, cotton is also grown, but these rivers 
cut up the land into deep ravines, making it unsuitable for agriculture or settlement. 
There is however a rich fertile stretch of alluvial land near the banks of the Narmada. 
This great river has changed its bed several times in the course of its history, and 


the southern villages of the talukas of Karjan and Sinore are in reality on the site 
of one of its ancient beds. Here the black soil with its stretches of treeless desola- 
tion gives place to a w'ooded but very inferior type of land much impregnated 
with salt. The bulk of Dabhoi Taluka belongs to Kahnam proper, only the tract 
to the north of the Dhadhar having light or gorat soil. Between Kahnam 
and Charotar, there lies the AMkal tract comprising Padra and Baroda 
talukas. A akal is a tract of poor sandy soil, capable however of producing 
rich crops of bajri, tuver and kodra in years of good rainfall and wdth irrigation of 
still richer crops of sugar-cane, potatoes, vegetables and chillies. It is inferior to 
Charotar in fertility, in that the admixture of sand is larger and there is a 
greater danger of salt efflorescences. Baroda taluka tow'a'rds the south-east 
shades into Kahnam : but its black soil is very inferior and shallow^ within 
easy reach of the calcareous subsoil, which in Kahnam proper cannot be ap- 
proached until after deep excavations. All over A^akal, the black and the 
red soils intermingle. But towwls the north-east and south-east of the Division 
the black disappears and gives place to a ruder and more inferior soil. This region 
which IS known as Chorashi comprises the Savli, AAMghodia, Sankheda and 
Tilakwada mahals. “ In this tract to quote Air. F. A. H. Eliot, “ the soil is a poor 
shallow black with patches here and there of poor gorat, both greatly liable to salt 
efflorescences. Irrigation is unprofitable, for the water is brackish but the Chorashi 
tract grows magnificent grass and between the rice areas may be seen wide stretches 
of bid or grass land of especial value in the neighbourhood of a big city The onlv 
success of this area IS the rice which is grown as a wet crop in low-lying fields where 
water is impounded by embankments. The tract has a westward Sope and is 
dominated bv a .solitary hill. The country becomes more difficult towards the LS 
...Ml he »o..th .v,th httle available soil ami scanty .valer commnnications The 
popnlation of this area is made np more of fighting classes than agricnlturlts with 
Ivolis, and Bajputs who are httle better than thev Towards tbp tfprfL T 
west Of this area, the country has a wilder aspkt, Cs“ rjet 

trees and a d.ver. ,he,l scenery. These forests however cover only an "monsSera- 
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ble portion of the prant. The bulk of the population in Charotar, Vakal 
and Kalinam are typical agriculturists. The Rajput and the Koli appear in 
Kahnam, but are there dominated by the Kanbi and the other richer classes. They 
abound however in Chorashi. 

i6. Climatic and other conditions in Central Gujarat — The 

general health conditions of this prant are favourable to the growth of population 
except in Tilakwada and towards the east of C'horashi generally. The normal rain- 
fall is 37 • 34 inches, distributed as hi the margin amongst the 
natural divisions of the prant. The Kahnam area, although 
its black soil grows cotton and needs only a rainfall of about 
25 inches for its cultivation, happens to have the highest 
normal rainfall in the Baroda Pran*. Chorashi which is 
capable of growing rice comes after Kahnam in point of rain- 
fall, while Charotar which has the highest density is lowest 
in rainfall. As the metropolitan division, this prant has 
been more highly favourecl than the other divisions with 
means of communications, particularly railways. Besides 
the main line of the Bombay. Baroda and Central India Railway there is a net work 
of narrow gauge lines connecting all the talukas excepting Tilakwada and Bhadran. 
The projected extensions to these parts will in the near future completely encircle 
the division. 


1 j 

Xa rural ' 

Xi'imal 

Dici'iou 


1 KaUuaiii . . 

4 : 5 - :Tt 

' rhora-lii 

4iPry'J , 

V.ik.U 

:I'V44 

* (/haa-.ttar .. 

1 ' 

•a-47 


17. Central Gujarat Densities — The densities of these four natural sub- 
divisions of the prant are indicated in the marginal table. Density as calculated 
on the total area is given along 


1 

Xatuia) Dixi'sion 

1 

1 

j 

Den-ity on 

Total 

area 

Area 
\vith(;ut 
f' 'rests 

, Rur.-vl 
liurat' aithniu 

II 'rest' 1 

I 

1 ('(‘iitral Kujarat 




1 (e\olu<lin^ ( itv) 

321 

323 

207 211 S 

■ ('liarotar 

C37 


43!) 

, VaUal .. 

3dS 


, 

j Kahnam 

2.5i> 


214 

1 (.'hura'hi 

! 

.)•>- 

231 

203 ' 200 


with that on the rural area alone. 

From the marginal table it appears 
that Vakal follows Charotar in 
density ; Kahnam. inspite of 
the money-bringing capacities 
of its soil, is not so favoured 
as Vakal for settlement ; and 
Chorashi comes at the end with 
the lowest density. Calculating the 
figures purely on the rural areas 
the same order of density is found. 

It is not within the scope of this 
report to attempt an analysis of the_ different capacities (.f soils ; but one aspect of 
theirs seems to have a demological interest. Briefly it may be stated that black 
soil has the advantage of being easily tilled : while, being generally of great depth 
and containing a fair proportion of organic matter, it recpiires no manure, though 
where manure is emploved the crops are naturally iienefited. On the other hand 
qoradu requires carefurcultivation and abundant manure to prodiu-e good crops, 
but with good husbandry, and especially when means of irrigation are availalfle. 
good poradu is capable of producing better crops than the best black soil, wliile at 
the same time it possesses a great advantage in the great variety of crops wliich can 
be produced. The intermediate soil, besar, when of good cpiality. may be accounteil 
the best soil in Gujarat producing in luxuriance all the crops which cun bo grown in 
the best qoradn soil." f The above quotation gives the clue to the reason why a 
tract like Charotar and Vakal offers greater attractions to the settler, parti- 
cularlv to the superior tvpe of agriculturist than even the best Kahnam. and that 
is the Variety of crops which the soil in these areas is capable of producing. Another 
reason is supplied namely that in Charotar, where qoradu- recpures intensive 
cultivation, a great many more hands are required per unit of cifltivation than in 
Kahnam. where, the tilling being comparatively easy, the cultivator can econo- 
mise in his demand of field labour. 


18. North Gujarat — A orth Gujarat or Prant is the 
in the State. Like the Central Division, it consists of a main block which is com 


argest division 


*For calculating rural den.sities for this and other tables, the areas and populations of 
towns have been excluded. 

j Mr. J. L. Jenkins, Settlement Report on the Dabhoi Taluka. 
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pdct and a tract of 
fountry ndiich is 
interlaced 
with foreign 
territory. As m 
Baroda also, these 
two parts have a 
river — the Sabar- 
niati — as the divid- 
ing line. The 
Trans-Mahi area 
ill the Central 
Division is to the 
north-west, while 
the Trans-Sabar- 
mati area is 

towards the south- 
ivest in North 
Gujarat. The main 
block is also en- 
closed, as in 

Central Gujarat, by 
two rivers, the 

Banas in the north- 
west, and the 

Sal^I^i^^^on the south and aspect of the country 

rnnuinerable Kotars: the ^^trak which flow. Inentioned. , The soils are 

the Sabarmati. and the ^ aia.i towa,r(y plvirotar much intermixed with salt, 

ot tivovarieties^a light t/omb very 1^ the Varasi, the 

and recptiring heavi its soil of li^ht brown but very inleiioi clay. 

mal land with scanty vegetation and ■ Towards the west, betw-een the 

The population partakes ot f Kanbis predominate, but the Ivolis, the 

Babarmati and the \atr<dt. the east these form three-tourths of the 

aboriginals of the plain. bbek i the prant. we find that the Rajpntana- 

agricidturists. Coming to the or less ecpial portions- -the eastern 

■Malwa Eailwav roughly dn ide. it mt o,,ipv more thinlv inhabited. East 

“ piliU a,xd fertilebml the SkkrCS^ and Kalol West 

Kadi consists of the big Patan taluka m the north 

Kadi comprises the rest Jp"Ta,,arters^ K ™ lAe south-west, 

with the Licieiit capital of P^tan as The Talukas m 

Chaiiasma in the middle an^Harij ^ arranged according to 

^ ^ ' denhtv as shown m the margin In 

the’ class, - Fairly 

talukas which form part of East 
lipvia that the best soil conditions are tound. ttie 

llmkte il the healthiest, snd the poputaUnn 
the most intelligent and tte hardest tvorkmg. At 
nlaces, notably about the eentre ot this area 
. _ C soil is very fertile ; it is free from lanlts 

to produce all kinds ot crops. A par ' , , . ‘ ^ mt remainder is of the usual 

dulsiTipeseed reputed to be the best m ' w drainage of 

Vakal typo, light, sand} . <ind ne i - . " Kivemlike the Paipen are no- 

the area however is ^ volumes of drift sand two to four feet in 

thXess.' mnUhereby tm-ni«g fertile 

S3 'Si; :l!d sli is: 


Fairly iVu'-t* i Avcra;:o 


Vi^naiiur 

Ni(lh;'ur 

Vijai'ur 

Kal'il 

Khcralu 


Ihftau 

Atar^uniba 

Kadi 

('hiiDa''ma 

Dehgam 


Tliin 


Haiij 
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Towards Hari]. the country is a fiat, gray plain, “ almost treeless” to quote iVIr. 
Maconochie, " save where the dead level is broken by small villages rising like 
islands from a sea. The crops are thin and stunted and the fields are everywhere 
interspersed with large patches of Khar land on which nothing will grow. The 
villages are clusters of miserable hovels built of mud and straw, more like pig- 
sties and beehives than abodes of human beings.” The south of Kadi taluka toge- 
ther with tire southernmost extremity of Kalol which forms what is known as the 
Khakhar tracts is equally bleak and treeless. The Kolis and Musalmans of this 
regi<_)n call themselves Mevasis, ” turbulent” or ” given to plunder”. Living on an 
inhospitable soil, for centuries they have preyed upon their richer Kanl)i neigh- 
bours. Lnder the settled regime of present days the Mevasis have been given 
a privileged tenure and inured to the arts of peace. Peace has of course dimi- 
nished crime but instead of inducing these people to stick to their land and make 
it profitalile, has made them lazv, careless and improvident. 


19. Climatic and other conditions in North Gujarat— The general 
health of the prcnit is very good, except in the extreme east of the Trans-Sabar- 
mati area, towards the Mai country, where it is unhealthy and malarious. The 
rainfall in the division is precarious; the last decennial average of 22' G1 inches 
shows that it is less than the normal for this area which has been ascertained to 

be 25' 61 inches. The rainfall in the different parts of the — — — 1 

division is as shewn in the margin. The Trans-8abarmati 
Area has as mav be expected the largest rainfall in the divi- 
sion, because it is the region where the trees most abound ; 
and it is the only part of the division where forests exist. 

In point of Railways again, this division is almost as equal- 
ly favoured as the Central. Mehsana. the headquarters 
town, is the centre whence many lunnches tap the farthest 
talukas. All the taluka headquarters are connected by rail, except Atarsumba. 
By the completion of the Kadi Becharaji section,* the metre-guage system will 
have almost completely encircled the division. 


Xaiiiral 

X' rmal 

Idivi-jiou 

Raininll 

Wt'-st Kadi.. 

2.5-38 

Ka^t Kadi. . 

24-42 

Tran-- 


Sabarniati . 

30-05 


20. North Gujarat Densities — Having obtained a general idea of this 
division we are now able to imderstand 
the densities of its different parts. A 
table has been prepared on the same 
basis as for Central Gujarat above, and 
is given in the margin. It is interest- 
ing, to note that while West Kadi as a 
whole exceeds the Trans-Sabarmati area 
in densitv, in rural areas the latter has 
the denser population. The presence 
of large towns like Patan and Kadi 
in West Kadi helps to inflate its den- 
sity figures. The rural population how- 
ever is verv sparse especially towards Harij and North Patan. In this pi ant, 
as in Baroda Division, the presence of forests affects density only to a very slight 
extent. The highest density is found in East Kadi, which is blessed with a good 
soil which at places can produce all kinds of crops. This part is also provided 
with many facilities for well- irrigation. 


r)»'D'-iTy on 

Nat’irai 

Divivi(.n 1 ; 


Total 
at^a 1 

i Area ex- Pairal Rural 

1 forests ; area j area ex- 
i ior'sts 

North* !•'. 1 

i 

! ] ! 

Uivi'io}! 

' 29(> 

1 290 247 1 247 

Kd't Kadi, .i 

1 349 

1 . . 280 1 

1 1 

WV-t Kadi . 

244 : 

! . . 200 1 

Tran'>- 

i 

i 

Sabarmati. 

i 

239! 

243 ; 217 222 


21. South Gujarat; General Conditions— In South Gujarat, or Kav- 
sari Pirnif the territory ceases to be compact. The British district of Surat 
intrudes in the middle and nearly cuts it into two unequal portions. Onlv 
Rangrol in the north and Mahuva iii the .-outh serv.^ as links between its western and 
eastern talukas. Partly from this circumstance and also in view of the differences 
in their physical conditions, this prant can be divided into three di.stinct areas, 
the western portion, consisting of the talukas of Xavsari. Gandevi, Kamrej and 
Palsana. the middle area consisting of the detached t.rlukas of Mangrol and Mahuva, 


*At the tiiia of ooijitr to pre^s. the K.'ali-Bechraji Section is completed with reg'uar train 
service. 
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and to the east, the talukasof Vyara and Songadh. The whole of this division 
offers a striking contrast to the rest of the Eaj. In aspect, it is the most 
diverse ; within its small compass it comprises the scenery of plain and upland, 
forests, rivers and the sea. In respect of the composition of its irojjuiation this 
has a wider range than any other division— from the highly intelligent Parsi, 
Anavala and A ohora commimities to the half-naked Dhanka. every varietv of 
culture, or lack of it. resides within its limits. In the matter of climate also, the 
differences are ecpially striking. The Western group of talukas is generallv healthv 
and temjiemte. Xavsari and Gandevi from their jiroximitv to the sea are 
particularly so. The maximum temperature rarely goes beyond 101 F. iliiring 
the hot season. The Eastern mahals. however, are unhealthv throughout the vear. 
Added to their general unhealthiness is the circumstance that these talukas are 
subjected to sudden onsets of epidemics, particularly choleia. The middle re- 
gion has the^ climatic peculiarities of both these areas. Parts of Tlalitiva — nota- 
bly to the Xorth of the River Puma — and of Mangrol are reckoned healthv. The 
forests in this Ficmt are important and noteworthv. (Jf the total area of 1.807 
square miles. .352 square miles are forest land. The forest reserves are in 8un- 
gadh and ^ yara and in the L mar pa da portion of Tlangrol mahal. Tlic.-.e forest.- 
irot only contribute to the rmhealthiness of the climate but also to the heavy rain- 
fall that is the feature of these regions ; and in regard to density and the "move- 
ment of population they have naturally a most important influence. TTie raiu- 

fall conditions also vary according to the nature of the 
tract. Tire normal rainfall for- the whole division is 
52' 81 inches and varies in the different parts as shewTi 
in the niargin. In reprd to railwd}'s, the state of things 
is inferior to that in Baroda or "^Kadi Besides 

the main line only three other line.i exist : one iir the 
north .serving Mangrol. and another in the soutli con- 
necting the port of Billimora with the hot springs of Unai are owned bv the State 
A third in the middle, the Tapti Valley Railway starts from Surat" and passe.-' 
through the ^yara and Songadh talukas of this division. 

22. Natural Divisions in South Qujarat-(a) J/w/dus/i Ao,/.s'.-The 
\\ estern talukas are usually grouped under the name of Rasti TIahals or the areas of 
cnihsation. luglih- fertile and populous. The Rasti tract contains some of the 
finest lands m India. But even m tins a-rea- a. distinction must be made 
between the^lughlv cultivated talukas of Xavsari and Gandevi. and the less dense 
talukas of Kamrej aiul Palsana. In Xav.sari. the prevalent soil is bcmi. of a rich 
calcareous mould, more lilack than otherwise, but distinguished from tli(‘ tvnical 
Rahnam by an abumdant growth of trees and sugarcane. It is adapted for "everv 
varietv of cro].. particularly cotton (of the best varietv). rice, suoarcane 
p aiiitam. etc. It is better thaim/o/m^ for it needs less manuring and labour 

of tilling, j owards the sea-coast, however, the soil becomes charged with saP the 
water turns m-ackush and . vops are poor and stunted. Gandtvi is ev'en more 
highly favoured by nature. It has a rich and pleasing aspect. Its alluGal soil 
is extremely lertile. ft is reddish brown m colour, of great depth, anrl imiformlv of 
a very hue texture. There is besides a little black soil rather inferior to ikalmam • 
b'ut on tne whole these two talukas are exceptioiiallv well-favoured anil max- form 
a caass apart. 1 he other talukas of tlie Ra.sti area. Kamrej and Palsana. are cotton- 
gicming tracts, they are both unbroken plains of black soil, fairlv well-wooded 
am. carefully cultnntcal Rme is also alternatively grown in Kamrej but of 
anm enor quahtv. while in Palsana jtncm is as extensive as c.uton Ti 
all these lour talukas. the cultivating class consists of the highlv mtellioent 
Anaxalas and Kanbis. fhe general appearance of the people is one of coirdort 
am well-nourished ease and it is m that respect a great 'contrast to Xorth 
and lential (nijarao Houses are much better-built here as we slnrll see 

KoL'm. '“'■I'tii’n 'jf Chamiar ami 


(h) Ihc Ai'ia . — From the Ra.sti we on to m • , r i 

middle region which for want of a better name mlv be called'semi-RaSi 
Ileie the lores s begin to emerge and in Hangrol a whole peta mPu 1 
1 .S coverei witli dense jrmgle. The physical condftions are inferior to Jhe 

l' iT / population shows how the ujaliat or 

the light-coloumd classes have given place to the or X dari 

ill the settled portions ol Mangrol. however, the soil "L of good depth 


aborigines 
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and mostly black. The staple produce is cotton with very inferior rice alternating. 
In iVIahuva, the natural drainage is ample, which makes road-building and railway 
construction difficult, bv reason of the land being furrowed by rivers and smaller 
water-courses. The whole country is wooded. The soil is mostly black, inferior 
of course in quality both to the Baroda and the Xavsari Kahnam ; but at places, 
notably along the l)anks of rivers there is very good goradu. A large portion of the 
area is grass land — jmcar, cotton and rice being the principal crops. The 
southern villages beyond the Puma, except round about Anaval are the poorest ; 
but the new railway line from Billimora. it is hoped, may help to open up these 
parts. 

(f) The Ran i Mahal.i.- we leave the middle region, further eastward, we 
come to a wilder and more difficult country comprising the Vyara and fSongadh 
talukas. Th.ese talukas in their pliv^ical characteristics are very unlike the settled 
portions of the State. From their unhealthiness, they are called the Rani Mahals. 
()ver half of their total area is covered by den.se forests. The Ambika River forms 
for part of the way its Southern boundary ; to the Xorth. the great forest reserve is 
cut in two liy the River Tapti. The Zankhri and the Gira are the only other rivers 
that are worthy of mention, but except in the rains, their waters sink in their upper 
reaches amid a mass of boulders and gravel. Towards the South, the lofty spurs of 
the ‘^ahyadri appear and in the isolated hill-fort of Wadi Salher. a height of 5.263 feet 
aliove the sea -level is attained. The cultivable portions are fevc : the cultivated are 
fewer. The soil is mostly black, with patches here and there of very inferior fiond, 
all riddled witli gravel. The greater part of this tract is submontane, like the' well- 
known Terai section of the Himalayas. As mentioned above it is notoriously un- 
healthy : its water is untit for drinking and full of organic matter. The bulk of the 
people Icehuig to the various Kaliparaj tribes whose stunted mental development 
seems part the darkness of their forest landscape. By nature, incapable and thrift- 
less. they have not taken kindly either to the soil, or even to the cheapened form, in 
which, in the name of compulsory education, polite learning is brought home to 
their doors. A perpetual prey to malaria, it is not surprising that the local Dhanka 
should soak lumself in drink and readily sell himself and his belongings to the 
licpior seller. The bulk of the people is agriculturist but the land has deteriorated 
through the often rude and thriftless cultivation of these primitive tribes. 

23 . South Gujarat Densities — The talukas of this division may be 
ranged according to their density in the following order : — 


Den^e 

Fairly dense 

Average 

1 

! Thin 

1 

Sparse 

Gandevi 

Xavsari 

PaNana 

1 

1 I vara 

Songadh 



Kamrej 

Mahuva 

1 Mangroi 



According to the natural divisions the densities for this pmnt are as shewn 
in the marginal table. The 
figures are interesting. The 
Rani area has a total den- 
sity jof 111 ; while if we 
exclude forests the densi- 
ty mounts up to nearly 
double. For a proper com- 
parison with Semi-Rasti 
only the density in rural 
areas exclusive of forests 
should be taken, as in the 
Semi-Rasti tract there are 
no towns. We find that excluding fore.sts, Semi-Rasti still has a higher density 
than the Rani area. The order of density in any evmnt is therefore not disturbed — ■ 
the Rasti followed by the Semi-Rasti and then by the Rani. In the Rasti area, 
the figure of 390 is somewhat misleading. As indicated above it consists of two 
distinct types of country ; and so while Kamrej and Palsana together have a den- 
sity of 279 to the scpiare mile, in Xavsari and Gandevi, it rises as high as 584. 


1 

Southern Division . . 

188 

371 

189 

335 

j RaUi 

390 

! 

393 


S^mi-RaUi .. 

159 

310 

310 

310 

j Rani . . 

1 

\ 

111 

314 

103 

199 
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Compared to Char- 
otar these two 
talukas combined 
have almost as 
high a densitv; 
Jvamrej and Pal- 
sana together ha\'e 
a density similar 
to ivalmam. 

24. Kathia- 
wad Natural 

areas— (a-) T//e 
2IidiUc Block — 
Turning to the 
Kat Ilia wad portii'U 
of His Highness’s 
territories. we 
come to a feckless 
country of mori- 
bund rivers and 
precarious rainfall. 
Except for three 

tile area round Damuagar ; the region of the Shetranji vallev cmnpr£n<r thfrich 

Last 0 . Dluui ; and the little oasis near Kodinar town which is of excentional 

nance :-the soil conditions in the two pranfs of Amrel iS b 

very depressing. In Ainreli taluka. the Aver lianks of tl^ She?i:;;^j; ha^ e at 

places true fjorat 
soil where the 
mango thrives, and 
at other jilaces a 
striji of hcsat' runs 
parallel to its bed. 
Beyond it. but for 
no great distance, 
is tiie tract of black 
soil where cotton 
is grown. In the 
rest of the Taluka, 
the soil is shallow 
with the rock 
frecpiently crop- 
ping upto the 
surface : slight 

ridges aliound ; 
and loose stones 
make cultivation 
difficult. The sur- 
face of the country 
generallv flat. 



arid and 
tonous. 


mono- 


Ot Dbari and Kliamblia it has been said that ‘ regarding three-fourths of th. o. . 
one niai aInio,t despair The general level of these two taluka. i.s higher than in 

the higher levels stone.,’’ tc liuote from ilr. Elliot’s report -piio T ^ 
the helds or great tracts of sheet-rock render all miltivation impo.ssibh.' ^ 
mam three-fourth- of it form a plateau or wide ba.in hedged in bv an appamnth'cir'cul !■ , 
of hills on the soiitl. and west and on the cast fmm Ambardi to Xani Dluin bv a 1, 1, t 'A 
bridge But this plateau itself has it.s ine-iualities. It is cro.ssod and re-crossed hr 

wer. then sninewhat 


- - ...... ...i SI wiciss. X>t-U\\ecli 

stage mav be higher or lower, if higlnr. then the ..oil is nm-t scant v. if h 


less scanty. Finallv, the stase so 


U])])orted liy lidge and rkb 


slope' t 


some river-bed as 
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barren as the hill top. Whatever is culturable is between ridge and river. To the untrained 
eye the whole aspect is hard and desolate. The tinv villages, half concealed by a few trees, 
are lost in the vastness of the undulating plain and in the general prevalence of stoniness, 
the cultivated portions of the land are unobserved. One peculiarity intensifies the impression 
I have sought to record. Kathiawad is pre-eminently a wheat-growing country wherever 
irrigation is possible. In Dhari the efforts of the cultivator are generally concentrated on 
small patches of sugarcane and wheat is neglected.” 


To the south and south-west of this region we have the Gir. Khambha Peta 
Mahal is almost all forests and hills. Here in the Gir, which is the source of so many 
of Kathiawad’s streams, the ridges of the Dhari basin become transformed into 
ranges of hills, covered with tall trees, from w'hich an abimdant supply of timber 
and grass can be obtained. To the north and the east, are the fruitful low lands 
with good soil producing cotton, wheat, or sugarcane. These three talukas 
form a more or less connected block of country and may be referred to as 
the middle area. The climate of this area varies according to configuration. 
Amreli taluka and the north and east of Dhari are healthy. The Gir region, 
on the other hand, is malarious. The population of Amreli taluka consists 
very largely of the industrious and frugal Kanbis, and the proportion of 
Kolis is small. It increases however in Dhari, and in Khambha the Koli is 
predominant. 

{b) The Sea Coast Areas — Kodinar and Okhamandal though widely se- 
parated from each other may be grouped together because both have a sea board. 
Both are similar also in their isolation from the rest of the Raj. These 
Uvo talukas are cut off and hemmed m by surrounding foreign territory and as yet 
unconnected with the State railway system. Kodinar however is superior to 
Okhamandal in the possibilities of its soil. Within five miles of its headquarters 
towTi, where the Singhawada rushes into the sea, its steep banks form ridges which 
enclose some of the finest alluvial land in the State. There is a copious supply 
of water to fertilise the soil and the richness of its mould enables it to grow all 
kinds of crops. The extensive mango groves, and the fine wells which in solidity 
and magnificence are unequalled in the State are a feature of this part of the taluka. 
On the ridges and the higher levels, however, the villages are poor and the water 
facilities are nil. The other two rivers, the Sangawadi and the Somat bound the 
east and west respectively of this taluka and their valleys maintain fairly pros- 
perous villages ; but the land is generally inferior compared to Central Gujarat. 
Okhamandal is even poorer and has the lowest rainfall in the State. On the sea 
coast, there is light sandy soil, but further inland a little better quality is met 
with — occasionally black, but more often (jorat. None of these orders are however 
rich. The sea-winds are against the grow'th of large trees ; and the coimtry abounds 
in stunted cactus shrubs and a variety of smallish trees called “ char ”, which 
grow on marshy lands. The aspect is generally bleak and waterless, there 
being no rivers. In these sea-coast areas, the population is non-agriculturist 
in instinct and methods. Besides the commercial classes and the sea-faring 
population, the “ lazy smoking Karadia ”, the thriftless Ahir and the turbulent 
Wagher are the t\q)ical squatters on the land. The Lewa and Kadwa 
Kanbis are scarcely to be met with. The prospects of this tract are more 
industrial than agricultural. The advantages of a ■ sea-board are more than 
coimterbalanced by large invasions of salt which seriously hamper the cultivator. 
The harbour possibilities of Velan, now only a quiet appanage of Verawal, 
and of Beyt, now given to temples, may have in store a rich future for this 
region. 


(c) The Scattered Areas . — The next group of areas included in the Gaekwad’s 
Kathiawad is the scattered bits comprising the talukas of Danmagar, Ratanpur and 
Bhimkatta. The last named is as has been mentioned before only an isolated village to 
the north near the Rann of Cutch, but in regard to the others, the general conditions 
are about the same, similar if a little inferior to those obtaining in Amreli taluka, 
without the latter's advantage in markets and railway facilities. In a word, “ the soil 
is often shallow, the wells are good, the rainfall is imcertain.” The country is 
level enough but occasional ridges of low hills intersect the plain, and through the 
thin layer of the soil, the stone or murrum frequently obtrudes itself. Roimd about 
Damnagar town, the soil is of an excellent black ; and the wells are very good. 
Cotton is mostly grown here, and at long intervals, sugarcane. Near Shiyanagar 
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in Ratanpnr iMalial the soil is also fairly uniform and on the whole of a superior class 
but the wells are poorer and brackish. Generally the condition of the people is 
not good, the problem of agricultural indebtedness being more acute here than 
normally elsewhere. The composition of the people in these areas is similar to 
Amreli. 


25. General conditions In Kathiawad — Generally the contrast from 
Gujarat to Kathiawad is striking. The villages are huddled and wretched, the houses 
appear to be mean, and the people poorly clothed. They are people who 
lead wrote Mr. 8ecldon, “ hard lives with few comforts. They complain of debt 
and sometimes their general courage to meet adversity and their gratitucle for kindly 
treatment received seem to suggest too sombre a degree of resignation. " For cen- 
turies this region has only supported a population of a moderately low density, con- 
tent to live on the margin of subsistence and clinging tenaciously to the land. 
The normal rainfall for this region is 21' 38 inches, distributed among the 
different parts as in the margin. The middle block has comparatively the largest 

rainfall, owing to its forests and hills. The total forest 
area in Amreli and Okhaniandal Pmuts is 112 square miles; 
its bearing on density is of course less important than the 
forests in South Gujarat. The bulk of the forest area in 
this Natural Division is contained in the Middle Block, 
in the portions of the Gir included in Dhari and Khambha 
Mahals. 


Natural 

Divi?.ion 

Normal 

rainfall 

MiddU' Block . . 
Si'a Coa.^'t arca^ . 
Scattered arcar. . 

21- 23 

22- (i!» 
22-70 


26. Kathiawad Densities — The talukas in this Natural Division are 
divided according to density as under : — 


Average 

1 Thin 

Sparse 


j 1 

Dhari 

Amreli 

Kodinar 

(Ikliamandal 


1 namnago r 

Khambha 


I Ratanpur 


A marginal talile similar to that prepared for the other divisions is given, giving 
density for the area of the whole division as also separate figures for the difi'erent 

parts. Without the forest area, 
mean density rises to 144 for 
the whole division. In the 
middle region where the forests 
mostly occur, the density rises 
from 133 on the whole area to 
158 on the area excluding 
forests. The Scattered Areas 
have the largest mean density 
(both total and rural) in the pmnt. The general range of densities however is 
altogether lower than in other divisions of the State. Even the Rani area in South 
Gujarat (without forests) is denser in population. In Kathiawad, even where the 
physical conditions favour the growth of population, the other factors operate 
against it. 

27 - Subsidiary Table II — ClasfsiJicatwH b}i Density. — We have now sur- 
veyed the four divisions in turn. We have seen the distribution of the talukas 
according to the natural areas in v'hich they can be grouped and studied the 
general physical conditions operating in each. Subsidiary Talde II shows how the 
talukas are classified according to density. Excluding for the moment the categories 
of 900-1050 and 1050 and over, in which are included the town and island 
of Beyt, and the City and Cantonment of Baroda respectively, the highest 
densities are 750-900, 600-750 and 450-600. In these classes are included” the 
Charotar talukas and the garden half of Rasti-Navsari. In the next lower class 
300-450, the \akal area and East Kadi are included. In the class, 150-300, we 
have the two Kahnams (of Central and South Gujarat), West Kadi (except Harij), 
Chorashi, Trans-Sabarmati, Mahuva and Vyara talukas, and four individual talukas 

of Kathiawad (Amreli, Damnagar, Kodinar and Bhimkatta). The last class under 
150 consists of the remainder of Kathiawad, Harij and the forest covered Sont^adh 
and Mangrol talukas. Thus, whether we take the natural regions or take ” the 




Density on 


Natural Divi>«ion 

Total 

area 

I 

[ Area ex. 

' forest 

1 

Rural 

area 

Rural 
area ex. 
forests 

Kathiawad 

132 

1 144 

99 

108 

Jliddle Block . . 

1.33 

! 15.S 

102 

120 

Scattered areas . 

134 


114 


Coast areas 

129 

130 

91 

92 
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talukas individually, the distribution of densities works out nearly the same results. 
The mean density of the State bemg 262, we find that individual talukas with an 
extent of over 48 per cent, of the total area of the State belong to this class of density. 
In South Gujarat and Kathiawad where the bulk of the forests exists, over 50 
per cent, of their total area is occupied by talukas, each with a density under 150. 
The grouping under natural areas enable us to perceive the affinities in physical 
conditions which cause similarities in density. The analogy between Charotar 
and the garden lands of South Gujarat, on the one hand, and the two Kahnams 
have been already pointed out. Vakal and East Kadi may be similarly grouped to- 
gether ; and so may West Kadi and Trans-Sabarmati be classed with Chorashi 
and Semi-Rasti. The forest regions of Kathiawad and South Gujarat have a like 
correspondence in this regard. 

28. Factors of Densi ty — Rainfall and Density. — The above discussion gives 
us the basis for the statement that in an agricultural country, where the majoritv 
derive their sustenance from the land, it is physical factors such as soil, rainfall and 
climate entering into the general environment that have the most powerful opera- 
tion in the distribution of the population. But there are other factors as well : the 
history of the tract, the composition and aptitudes of its people, the standards of 
their social life and comfort, the economic factors also — nearness of markets, facility 
of communications and so on. And in regard to these factors, not any one of them, 
without the coexistence of others, can alone account for the density of a parti- 
cular tract. Zdere fertility of soil in Damnagar and Amreli will not produce 
density, if unaided by a steady rainfall or the facility of markets or oi means of 
communications : on the other hand, a heavy rainfall does not help in the Rani 
area, where a hard soil added to the general unhealthiness of climate makes it un- 
suitable for settlement. Agair West Kadi in spite of its salubrious climate supports 
a sparse population, while the Rasti area, which is not so healthy and occasionally 
suffers from malaria, is densely populated. Further some of these factors are 
operative only to a very limited extent. This is especially so with rainfall. If it 
was truly operative, there should have been a direct relation between rainfall and 
density, i.e., a high density should have shown a high average in rainfall. Broadly 
speaking, population concentrates in fertile lands : and fertility is the result of a good 
water supply ; rainfall may be regarded as the chief source of water-supply : a 
priori therefore there should be a close correlation between the rainfall and density. 
But there is in reality no such correspondence ; even if we correct the density figures 
by excluding forest areas and taking only rural densities into account, the corres- 
pondence is not close. In the 
margin we give a table of the 
natural areas of the State with 
their rural densities and rain- 
fall. The density figures are 
calculated on the rural areas and 
excluding the forest tracts. It 
is on rural areas presumably 
that the rainfall reacts most 
forcibly ; and in the forest re- 
gions, the rainfall is high, but 
the density low ; the density 
on settled areas is taken there- 
fore to facilitate proper com- 
parison with the rainfall. But 
even then the two do not seem 
to correspond anywhere except 
in the Kathiawad areas ; and 
there only very superficially. 

The low density in those areas has no necessary causal connection with their low 
rainfall. Again, if it is remembered that East Kadi with about the same normal 
rainfall as Kathiawad has more than double its density, the correspondence between 
rainfall and density in Kathiawad will be found to be more accidental than 
otherwise.* This want of correspondence between the two sets of circumstances 
is due to the fact that the different kinds of soils require varying amounts of rain 
and at their proper times ; and also it is not so much the total volume of preci- 

*The correlation has been also worked out mathematically. The nor al rainfall and 
the mean density of each taluka have been taken. The coefficient of correlation has been 
found to' be "2338, which is a very low correlation. 
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pitation, but its distribution at the proper place ahd season that matters. A heavy 
rainfall may be a blessing in Harij, but brings only disaster to Kahnam. 


29. Correlation between Agricultural Water-supply and Den- 
sity —But if rainfall alone fails as an explanation of the fluctuations in density in 
different parts, it can be used along with other factors to serve as a fairly satisfactory 
test. Rainfall generally affects the A7?a/v/ cropping which enables the ryot to have 
his staple foods and also in the black soil areas to make a forward sale of his money- 
bringing cotton. For the rahi crop it is only indirectly useful as increasing the store 
of water for purposes of tilling. A good monsoon fills up the wells and the natural 
water-courses ; while if irrigation facilities exist, this factor along with the natural 
rain-water constitutes what may be called the total agricultural water-supply ; 
and this provides a truer test than rainfall alone for density. If we compare the 
extent of agricultural water-supply with corrected density, such as density on 
cultivable area, we shall be able to find an almost exact correspondence. But the 
question is how this factor of agricultural water supply is to be estimated. Irriga- 
tion facilities are in the shape of canals, wells, p^iddy tanks, and natural water- 
courses. Rainfall is measured in inches. The two cannot be 'exactly combined. 
If however the irrigated area is added to the Kharif area (for which we shall take 
rice, bajn, uwar and cotton as the tjqiical crops), the two together will give a rough 
idea of the extent of water supply in a particular tract.* The percentages of gross 

cultivated area under 



different crops are indi- 
cated in the Sub-Table 
I. For facility of imder- 
standing the different 
percentages are plotted 
here in the marginal 
diagram. Rice is 
almost non-existent in 
North Gujarat and 
Kathiawad ; which is 
the case with hajri in 
the Southern Division. 
Cotton features largely 
in almost all the divi- 
sions, but its quality 
varies being at its worst 
in Kathiawad. The 
kind of cotton that is 
grown in Amreli and 
panmagar for instance 
is vastly inferior to the 
Broach variety of cot- 
ton usually favoured 
in the Kahnam ; al- 
though the quality of 
cotton grown has 
deteriorated in all parts 
of the State, the dete- 
rioration has been most 
marked in Kathiawad, 
where formerly two 
kinds of cotton—deshi 
and incit h i ci — w ere 
grown. The former has 
practically disappear- 
ed from Amreli Prant 


of lean years, and to the decreasing fertility of its soil. Th though hardier 

than the other and more quickly maturing, is of a very inferior staple compared 
to the true Gujarat Kahnam variety. In South Gujarat, for instance about 

cotton. In Kathiawad, the cotton area is about 
*This calculation fdlows the general line.s of the discussioiTkTMirEXFllli^ijy^^ 
Report or the United Provinces, 1911, pp. 17 et seq. Jum,r is sometimes raised as a vSte 
crop but It IS taken here as it entirely depends on the monsoon. 
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170' 4 square miles ; but in view of the inferior staple gro\\Ti, it will be safe to say 
that the yield and the value received in exchange for it in the latter division will 
be about one-half of what is produced in the same area in the former. In view of the 
varying qualities of cotton grown in different areas of the State, the true Kharif 
area will be obtained not by mere adding up of the portion of the cultivated area 
under Kharif crops, but by giving a double weight to the cotton of the two Kah- 
nams in reference to the Amreli variety. Thus the comparison with density will 
be possible not on a mere quantitative basis, but on some rough qualitative 
criterion. Calculating thus the proportions of the kharif area and the irrigated 
area, and comparing them to density on cultivable area we get the marginal 
table. It will be seen that the Southern and 
Northern Divisions interchange places, 
otherwise there is correspondence. 

The superiority of the Southern over 
the Northern is due doubtless to the 
greater fertility of its cultivated area. 

In fact if we take the density on culti- 
vable area only into account, we will 
find that the Southern Division has a 
higher figure than the Northern. 

30. Density and Cultivation — The proportions of cultivable land to the 
total area and of cultivated to cultivable afford another basis for an interesting 
set of correlations. Of course the defects involved in the calculation of propor- 
tions of cultivable land to the total area should be at once admitted. As iVIr. Blunt 
in his United Provinces Report for 1911 pointed out, much of the so-called culti- 
vable waste includes land which is either permanently barren or else reserved for 
uses which are only ancillary to agriculture. In regard to the la yak padtar as 
well as Khata padtar land in this State, Mr. Blunt’s remark holds good. Some 
of it are reserved as private grass lands, some as well-rims or threshing floors. Oc- 
casionally the inordinate land hunger of the Kanbi induces him to grab more land, 
particidarly in Kathiawad, in Dhari for instance, than he can cultivate profitably. 
As a residt the proportion of cultivable area is inflated more than what it should 
be in reality. With this reservation, we should now try and find how far cultiva- 
tion may be expected to influence density. The element of double cropped area, 
which is insignificant in this State, may be ignored.* Double cropping which 
would a priori have reference to the quality of the land has in reality no necessary 
connection with it at least in this State, being often due to thriftless cultivation, 
the ryot being more often than not anxious to get as much immediate profit out 
of the land as possible. Double cropping exists in North Gujarat 
and Kathiawad more than in the other divisions, where with a richer 
soil and quicker crop returns, it is not always resorted to. The factor of 
irrigation, again, is of little consequence as a test of the qualitv of cultivation 
for in cotton areas which occupy so large an extent in the Central and 
Southern Divisions, the black soil requires little or no manure or irrigation. The 
Kadi Prant, therefore, which has the least percentage of cotton grown, shows the 
largest proportion of irrigated area in the State. The only safe basis for compari- 
son with density is then {i) the cidtivable area, which with the limitation noted 
above gives the quantity of land available, (ft) the proportion of the cultivated 
area to the total which, besides bearing on availability, shows also the 
aptitude and the character of the' cultivator, evidencing thereby the quality and 
the resources of the population, and {in) the proportion of cultivated area to culti- 
vable, — bearing 
directly on the 
quality of the land. 

All these factors 
combined may 
have a direct cor- 
respondence with 
density. The mar- 
ginal table illustrat- 
es this in a useful 
way. The figures 
are taken from Sub- 
sidiary Table I ; 

* Mr. Blunt however accepts double cropping as a test of the quality of cultivation. 
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the absolute figures for the cultivable and the sown area have been taken 
and the proportions have been calculated thereafter. As regards the quantity 
of land available, we find the Southern Division ranking the lowest, because 
it is the most forested part of the State. The second cpiestion is as mentioned 
above complicated with that of availability ; and if we separate the forest 
areas and then calculate only on the area available lor cultivation it is 
instructive to find that the order is disturbed : the Southern Division comes 
to the second place and the Xorthern and Kathiawad divisions almost 
tie for the last. This order corresponds with order according to 
density on cultivable area. (The proportional figures calculated on area 

without forests are given in brackets in column 3 of the marginal 

table). The preponderance of the Southern Division over the Xorthern 

in regard to the proportion of cultivated area to total available area is as much 
illustrative of the supei’ior resources of the ryot in the Rasti tract, as it is of the 
predominatingly agricultural character of the aboriginal population in the Sem - 
Rasti and Rani regions. The third point about the quality of land is illustrated in 
column 7 of the a!) 0 Ve table. Here again the Southern Division comes to the second 
place ; and the order in this respect corresponds to order according to density on 
cultivable area. The sum of all these circumstances gi\ es the order according to 
cultivation in column 9, where we find an almo.st exact correspondence with order 
according to density on the total area. It is true that while the Southern and Ka- 
thiawad Divisions tie for the last place in cidtivation. the latter is lower in density 
than the former. It must be imderstood in this connection that density in Kathia- 
wad, both in the Gaekwad's portion as outside, has had to adjust itself to local 
means of subsistence and has been determined since long by the circumstances of 
its violent history which made it before the present regime a constant prey to wars 
and imstable conditions of economic life. The poverty of its people as much as 
the afflictions of providence have joined to the other causes in keeping the popula- 
tion of this tract to moderately low dimensions. As a result the natural increase is 
low, and the number of emigrants who seek livelihood in other parts is also 
large. 

31. Density and Standard of Comfort: Luxury Crops— We now 

proceed to see how density can be correlated with the standard of comfort. Stand- 
ards of comfort are certainly difficult to guage in regard to a whole population. 
Gnthe assumption, however, that the population of the State is mainly agricultural, 
comfort may be said to have a reference to the kind of crops grown. The Khar if crop 
may be generally referred to as the food supplying crop, giving to the ryot his l)aji'i, 
jimrtr and rice. Harvesting begins earliest with bajri, and then with rice und jutvar. 
Cotton is indeed sown in the monsoon, generally however mixed with rice, but the 
picking is usually undertaken in February and March, and not earlier than Decem- 
ber. The Rail crop on the other hand brings to the ryot the whereivithal to pay 
the Sarkar and enables him to set apart money for luxuries and extraordinary ex- 
penses. It is to the extent of the luxury crops then that we must look to fiml the 
standard of comfort of a particular area. Of the food crops hajri and form the 
staple foods, but rice belongs to the rich and is largely sold. It is, therefore, a luxurv 
crop. To this category, belong also wheat, cotton, oilseeds, fodder-crops, tobacco, 

opium, garden stuffs, etc. If we add up the 
area, sown with these typical luxury crops, 
and after giving the same weighting for cot- 
ton as we did in para. 29, compare the 
figures with density, we find that the 
order in luxury crops agrees with order 
according to density on cultivalile area. 
The order according to crude density on 
total area would give the third place to 
the Southern Division on account of its 
forests. 
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32. Summary — To sum up : the physical features of each division in- 
fluencing the growth of population, their natural resources, climate, and facilities 
of commimications— in short the main factors physical and economic that go 
to make up environment, have now been dwelt upon. In climate, as hinted in 
the preceding paragraphs, we would give precedence to the natural divisions in the 
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following order : North ( Jujarat, Kathiawad, Central and Southern Divisions. 
In regard to natural drainage — not an unimportant consideration— the order 
would be Central, »Southern, Nortliern and Kathiawad. x\s to Railways 
and other means of communications, the divisions range as under : Central. 
Northern, Southern, and Kathiawad. Other factors may be mentioned but 
they are not so readily measurable. The factors so far considered may 
be now combined and roughly taken to represent what may be called 
the environment for each division. We mav. therefore, sum the results 
and see how far they 
correspond with den- 
sity. In the mar- 
ginal table this is 
done and we find 
from columns 9 and 
10 that there is an 
exact correspondence 
lietween environment 
and density which 
goes to prove the 
thesis with which 
we started the dis- 
cussion in para. 27. 

viz., that densitv follows environment and is almost entirely conditioned by it. 
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33 Density and Standard of House-Room — We have hitherto con- 
fined ourselves more or less to agricultural conditions — climate, rain-fall, circum- 
stances of the soil, water-supply, cultivation, and lastly crop values in their bearing 
on comfort. There is another direction in which the density conditions can be 
studied from the point of view of standard of comfort, namely, their relation to the 
standard of house-room. The classification of home-steads was a special inquiry 
conducted along with the recent Census, not s^mchronously however on the Census 
day, Init while the houses were being numbered for Census purposes in October 1920. 
Along with the house list (Form No. 8) a supplement was added asking for infor- 
mation regarding the amount of room-space per unit of population. Details were also 
sought in the same form of the number of livestock and agricultural im- 
plements enumerated in each house. Home-steads can be classified in a variety of 
wavs : according to extent for instance, as shewn by the number of floors and rooms ; 
according to quality of structure, as shewn by the materials with which it is built, 
and the kind of conveniences, e.g., windows in front, it contains ; or lastly according 
to accommodation, as shewn by the number of families and number of individuals 
inhabiting per unit of space. The definition of a " house " adopted for this Census 
was the same as in 1911— by which the social criterion was emphasised in preference 
to the structural. The '■ house ” was defined to consist of “ the buildings, one or 
many, inhalfited by one family, that is. by a number of persons living and eating 
together food cookkl on one chdu/i or in one mess with theii resident dependents 
such as mother, widowed sister, yoimger lirothers, etc., and their servants who reside 
in the house." The result of this definition was that practically it identified the 
familv with the Census “ house," except in the event where more than one 
family resided in one room, in which case only one number was given to that room. 
In consequence of this definition, the classification of houses according to 
the standard of comfort meant in effect an enquiry into the number of rooms in 
the occupation of a family and thence into the extent of space available for each 
adult individual. For this last object, the standard family was taken to mean three 
adult persons, children under ten being excluded as not being of any consequence 
from the point of view' of accommodation. Home-steads were divided into three 
classes ; (i) above comfort : w'here the unit of space allow'ed for each individual was 
at least two rooms or a minimum of six rooms for a standard family, — bungalow's 
W'ith compoimds w'ere an exception, in w'hose case a minimum of four rooms per 
family w'as allow'ed for the first class ; (ii) in comfort : in this second class w'ere com- 
prisecl all houses and bungalow's below' the above limits, but above the third class ; 
and(d'/) below comfort: w here the standard family was allow'ed only one room betw'een 
themselves. In the last class one adult person w'ould thus have at most one-third 
of a room-space for himself. But a family consisting of a single adult person, living 
in one room w'ould go up to the second class. In the counting of rooms per family, 
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it was laid down that only living and sleeping rooms were to be reckoned - the osri 
(veranda) and the rasodu (kitchen) being excluded from consideration. Where 
the kitchen was inside a living room, it was perforce considered. The padsal 
which in many parts of the State is used as a sitting or dressing room was also 
included in the reckoning. Precise instructions were laid down about these 
and also that only occupied houses should be classed. Inspite of these, 
however, numerous mistakes were discovered ; and the work had to be 
carefully revised particularly in regard to towns. In many talukas, whole 
villages were also revised ; and finally a trained hand from the Central Census 
Office was deputed specially to revise the work in Kadi, Yisnagar, Yadnagar 
and Pij towns. 


34. Comparison with the Faridpur Enquiry of 1906-10 — It may 

be remembered that a similar enquiry was conducted, but under more favourable 
conditions, in Faridpur in Bengal by the late Major J.C. Jack, I.C.S. The enquiry 
was conducted along with other items of economic investigation m connection with 
the gigantic labour of preparing a Eecord of Bights for the district of Faridpur. 
The work continued for years in leisurely stages. Mr. Jack was helped by a band of 
enthusiastic University men, whose academic qualifications were a guarantee of 
the success of the inquiry. In regard to the standards of comfort. Major Jack laid 
down four categories, — (i) In comfort', (n) Below comfort : (hi) Above indigence', 
and (iv) Below indigence or starvation. In the work of classification Major Jack 
left wide discretion to his staff in his instructions to them. The statements of the 
householder as to the size of his home-stead were to be carefully scrutinized by a 
personal investigation hito the economic condition, the physical and social appear- 
ance, the standard of subsistence generally, of his family and were to be finally 
adjusted by reference to an analysis of the family budget, the statement of earnings, 
of the cpiantity of paddy consumed and so on. " Comfort ’’ was deemed to be a 
'■ condition in which the material necessities of life could be fully satisfied.” The 
interval between this and • starvation ’ was covered by the standards ‘ above 
starvation ’ and ‘ below comfort.’ Where the enquirer foimd an “ agricultural 

family well fed, well-housed, well-clothed, this was comfort In most 

cases the evidence of the eye is decisive, but there are those of a miser’s nature, 
who live poorly but posse.ss much, and others of a spendthrift nature who live well 
but end in ruin.” In the Baroda enquiry, a.' little as possible was left to the discre- 
tion of the local enumerator. The categories were simplified as much as possible, for 
the subtleties of the Bengal classification could not be readily intelligible to the bulk 
of the personnel that is available for a general Census. The enumerators were 
further particularly forbidden to be inquisitive about the size of income. The scope 
of the incpiiry was restricted purely to the extent of house-room, as represented by 
the number, and not the area-space, of rooms in possession of an adult individuah 
Again, the work was required to be completed along with house -numbering within 
about two months. And lastly, it was hoped that the large figures of a general en- 
quiry could be trusted to eliminate the anomalies of the miser and the spend- 
thrift. 


35 State Table XVFII — The limitations of the present enquiry have been 
amply stated. The reader may be assured however that the work has been thorough 
ly revised. Xumerous mistakes have been discovered and corrected : 
and the results are presented in the hope that they may be regarded as a significant 
contribution to the economic survey of the State. The detailed figures by talukas 
and towns and different wards of the City of Baroda are given in the State 
Tables XYII and XYIII. In this chapter we are concerned only with Table XYII. 
As the State Tables Yolume only circulates within the limits of the State, for 
the information of the general reader, the main results are summarised below. 
It may be premised however that out of 738,498 the total number of 
houses numbered in the State, 522,219 were cla.ssed in October, 1920 : while 
on the Census day, only 512,845 were inhabited. It appears therefore that 
inspite of instructions some unoccupied houses must have beer wrongly classed. 
At the same time it must be remembered that the enquiry took place in October, 
before the Dewali, and many absent families must have returned to their 
homes to take advantage of the holidays, so that it may be presumed that 
the number of occupied houses was larger about that time than on the Census 
day. 
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Classification of Home-steads 
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The Divisions and the City have been arranged according to the scale of comtort 
of their home-steads. Excluding the City, for the moment, which naturally tops the 
list, we fi nd, as may be expected, the order of the districts in regard to the first two 
classes is exactly the reverse of what it is in the third class. According to this Table 
therefore only 3 per cent, of the total number of classified houses belong.^- to the 
first class and as many as 80 per cent, belong to the third class, i.e., in 8 houses out of 
10 there is only one habitable room providing accommodation for at least 3 adult 
persons. On the assumption of uniform distribution of persons per each class of 
house, the proportions in the above Table represent also the proportion of the total 
population accommodated in each class of house. But we must remember that the 
size of families varies according to the nature of their residence or even according 
to their social standards. The temporary resident wo\dd presumably have a small- 
er family about him than the permanent : and the socially higher classes would 
have normally smaller families than those lower. So in regard to the former, the 
above Table would fail as a guide to his normal standard of living ; and in view of 
the latter circumstance, the proportion of each class of house to the total would not 
give a clear idea of the proportion of the total population, accommodated in each 
class. In any event however the figures in columns 0 and 7 in the above Table may 
be taken to represent the minimum both as regards the number and proportion 
of houses (below comfort ) and also in respect of the proportion of the total population 
contained therein. At least 80 per cent, of the population of the State it 
is certain live in one-roonied dwellings ; and as the number of persons per individual 
house of this class is larger than in the classes higher for the reasons just mentioned, 
there can be no doubt that the proportion of the population living in this margin 
of comfoit is even higher than 80 per cent. Similarly, if we remember the de- 
finitions on which this enquiry is based, the figures would not by themselves give an 
idea of the structural conditions of the houses, c.g., of the nimiber of rooms contained 
in them. But some idea of the number of rooms can be had by combining the totals 
of adult persons and of classified houses. From the Age Table (Imperial Table VIT) 
we learn that persons, aged 10 and over in the State numbered 1,550.841 in the re- 
cent Census. If we divided this figure by the number of classified houses and 
assumed a uniform distribution of the population per house, there would be no large 
error involved in the proceeding, although this special enquiry did not take phu e 
synchronouslv with the Census and the number of houses classified does not agree 
with that of inhabited houses. Thus we get 298 adult persons per 100 classified 
houses. On the assumption of ecpial distribution, the first class will accommodate 
47,288, and the second, 261,727 adult persons. In regard to the first and third 
classes, the room space is sufficiently clear, if we neglect the bimgalows whose 
number is insignificant. For the first class houses, there would be about 94.500 
living rooms on the basis of two rooms per ])erson.* The third class houses will ha\'e 
the same number of rooms as the total of that class. For the intermediate class 
the range is fairly wide from over one-third of a room to Irelow two rooms for each 
individual. The mean works out to a little over a room for one person, which gi\ es 
305,350 rooms for the intermediate class. The total for the three wcjrks out at 

*lt is true that the definition allots a minimum of two rooms per individual adult for the 
first class. In the best class houses, the room space must bo higher. But on the other hand wo 
have assumed a uniform distribution of 2'9<H adults per house, irrespective of class ; while the 
truth is that in the first class, the number of per.sons per unit house is much It ss. 
That is whv a uniform two-room basis is assumed to minimise the error involved in both wavs. 
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818,349 rooms for 522, 219 houses, i.e., 1 ' 6 or hardly two living rooms for each house 
in the State. This works out also at 10 rooms for i9 adults or 26 persons of all ages. 

36. Classification of Home-steads by Natural Areas : Order 
according to Comfort — Turning from these general considerations, we will 

conclude our dis- 
cussion of this ques- 
tion by referrmg to 
the state of things 
as disclosed by the 
figures in the 
different natural 
areas into which 
we have divided 
the Kaj. The 
marginal figures 
give the details 
per natural 
area. The natural 
areas are ar- 
ranged according 
to their final posi- 
tions in order of 
comfort of houses. 
This final order 
is arrived at by 
taking the pro- 
portions of first and 

third classes each to the total, and the ratio of first and second classes to the third 
and combming them for purposes of comparison. One factor by itself is not suffi- 
cient to explain the whole state of things in a particular locality. The presence 
of large urban commimities with comparatively high standards of comfort, may in- 
flate the proportion of the first class houses in certain localities ; while large abori- 
ginal populations with their prolific families may help to swell unduly the propor- 
tion of third class houses in other areas. It is necessary therefore to study the cu- 
mulative effect of these ratios and to deduce therefrom the final order according to 
comfort. This final order is seen in the column 9 of the table, and is highly instruc- 
tive. In regard to Above Comfort,'’ the favoured regions of Kahnam and Charo- 
tar in Central Gujarat, and of Rasti Mahals in the Southern Division easily outdist- 
ance the other parts of the State by a long interval. It is true that East Kadi which 
comes next to these beats Rasti in the comparative infrequency of houses ‘‘ below 
comfort,” but that is due no doubt to the fact that the latter has a large Dubla and 
other Animist population ; but on the whole the three areas above named retain 
their places in the final order. 

37. Density and Comfort — It is interesting in this connection tocompare 
this order with the order according to density. Broadly speaking density, as men- 
tioned before, is conditioned by environment, and would appear to seek the most 
favoured areas. Again, it is obvious that where conditions of existence are the most 
favourable, there the evidences of comfort will be most apparent. A priori, there- 
fore, some correspondence may be expected. The order according to density is 
given in the final column of the above table, from which it will be seen that except in 
two instances the two sets of circumstances correspond fairly enough. The excep- 
tions are Kahnam and Trans Sabarmati areas. In regard to the former, it must be 
remembered that it is a predominantly cotton growing tract ; and the black soil, 
as has been pointed out already requires comparatively less amount of labour and 
Jess intensive agriculture, per unit of cultivation than other soils {ride para. 17, 
supra). In cotton areas therefore only a moderately high density is the rule. 
The Kahnam density is 256 and is similar to other cotton gi'owing areas, c.r/., 
Broach in the Bombay Presidency and the Maratha Valley districts in the Central 
Provinces and Berar. The Narmada valley besides is much cut up bv ravines and 
therefore unfavourable to settlement. On the other hand the enormous extension 
of cotton cultivation and the high prices ruling must have added to the wealth 
and enterprize of the people, and thereby brought relief to the pressure on the means 
of subsistence. In addition the tract contains the old towns of Dabhoi and Sin ore. 
Besides being distributory centres these towns also contain old established trading 
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comniimities whose wealth must have helped to swell the number and proportion 
of houses “■ above comfort." In regard to the Trans Sabarmati area, the corres- 
pondence between density and comfort of houses is disturbed still more rudely 
than in Kahnam. It has a fairly-high density 239. but in point of comfort of house- 
room ranks last but one. The explanation is found in the composition of the people 
of this area. In the greater part of this region Kolis abound and the only other type 
of agriculturist is the Anjana and Kadwa Kanbi. whose ideas of living are not far 
removed from the Kolis. Vakal is next to Charotar. the most densely populated 
part of the State, but it ranks fifth in regard to standard of house-room. The main 
reason for this circumstance is no doubt that in this area there are only two towns. 
Padra and Makarpura, of which the latter is only a town in name. Kahnam, Rasti, 
Charotar, and East Kadi, on the other hand have all large and old-established towns, 
and these help to swell their standards of comfort. The standard of house-room is 
then mainly cletermined by the character, aptitudes and economic circumstances of 
the population, and secondly by the presence or otherwise of large towns. In so far 
as these influence density, to that extent there is correspondence between it and the 
standard of comfort. 


PART 1 1 

Movement of Population, 1872-1921 

38. What i.s Movement of Population ? — In the first section of this 
chapter, we have discussed the figures as disclosed on the night of the Census. We 
will now consider the movement of population generally since 1872, when the first 
regular Census of the modern type was taken, and with particular reference to the 
last decade 1911-1921. The term " Alovement of Population ’’ is here taken to mean 
changes in the population from time to time, as affected by the conjoint influence 
of births and deaths on the one hand and of migration of people on the other. The 
literal sense of movement ", f.c., of physical movements from place to place will 
be reserved for detailed treatment in Chapter III. The main statistical material for 
this section is contained in the Imperial Table II and the corresponding Table II in 
the State Tables Volume, with the proportional figures deduced therefrom, supple- 
mented by various items of tabiflated information collected from many sources, 
which arc too numerous to mention here, but which will be duly referred to at their 
proper context. 

39. Movements of Population— ante 1872— But before the discussion 
of Census variation since 1872 is taken in hand, it will not be out of place to refer 
to the different Kliane-sumaris imdertaken no doubt for fiscal reasons before the 
Census era. Rao Bahadur Govindbhai in his Report on the last Census mentioned 
Brigg's estimate of 1849. as being the mean of varymg estimates supplied to him 
by different officials. According to that estimate the population of the State was 
stated to be 2,250.000 in 1849. This seems too high for that time. Air. Govindbhai 
does not mention what these estimates were on which Briggs relied, but summarily 
dismisses them as very unreliable, on the assumption that none of them were based on 
an actual counting of the people. The present records unfortunately do not give us 
any clue to the methods employed in the preparation of these estimates. I have had 
access however to the records in connection with two particular Censuses —one taken 
in 1856 and another in 1800 ; and I have no hesitation in stating that these Censuses 
gave far more accurate results than Brigg's figures. Of these the former seems more 
detailed and attempts to give a broad idea of the age-constitution of the people. In 
regard to both these Censuses, it must be admitted however that their estimates of 
the City population are far from the truth. In 1856 the City of Baroda was sup- 
posed to have 168,915 males and 127,830 females, or a total population of 296,745. 
In 1860. the figures rose to 305.655 ; while in the regular Census of 1872, the City's 
population was found to be only 116.274. Probably the fact that these estimates 
had a fiscal aim must have militated against accuracy of enumeration, and no 
where more so than in the City, especially when we remember that in those days, 
the caste organisations and the City Alahajan must have been far more powerful 
than now ; the State machinery of enumeration was correspondingly defective ; 
£0 that the strength of the one and the lack of the other must have combined to 
thwart the pioneer statistician of these days. But if the City estimates was so 
grievously mistaken, it cannot be said that in the other parts of the State, the esti- 
mates were equally defective. The 1856 and 1860 Censuses may be compared side 
bv side with the regular general Census of 1872 in the marginal table. For facility 
of comparison, the figures for the City (for the above reasons), and for Okha 
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mandal have been omitted 
in the calculation. The 
figures for Okha mandal were 
not ready apparently wlien the 
table was prei^ared in 1856. 
and the quaint remark was 
made that estimates had been 
made from information sup- 
plied by " a vakil with local 
experience." In regard to 
both these early Censuses, the 
ta])les are called 
patraks." In regard 
Baroda City and Okha- 
mandal. they are careful to mention that figures regarding them are estimates 
merely (andaji patrak) and not from KJiane Sumari. Finallv there is a column for 


ganatri 
to 


houses : but it does not appear that the total population was deduced either in 1850 
a.nd 1800. from any assumed frequency distribution of so nianv persons per house, 
h or instance, hiavsari lOivision is credited with 39.001 houses to 198,457 persons in 
1850) ; and Amreli had 28,410 houses to 113,237 persons. In either case it is patent 
that no constant ratio between houses and population could have been assumed. 

e must, therefore, accept these two Censuses as fairly trustwoidliv estimates based 
almost certainly on some kind of actual counting, praiseworthv for their time. In 
certain cases the tables go into greater details. The patrak prepared bv the Vijapur 
Kanla^ls<lar for one of these ( ensuses. for instance, gives an elaborate village-re- 
gister showing population per village, and its distribution by sex, age. caste ancl reli- 
gion. l!j\en an eaiher Census than these, taken in 1841 gives the population of 
Amieli uith CHdiamaudal for that year as 50,770 persons. Xo further details are 
available of this Census.* 


40. Movements of Population in the Census era— We now come to 
(leal witli the variations in population from 1872, the date of the first general Census 
taken throughout the State. The preceding Census Reports have dealt in detail with 
the causes that have influenced the changes in population from decade to decade. 
Me are more particidarly concerned with the last decade, 1911-1921. but to under- 
stand the general movement as a whole, it will be necessary to recapitulate verv 
i)nefly the circumstances of the preceding decades. The marginal table gives a 

bird's eve view of the movements of 
population during the last 49 years. 
The net increase since 1872 is, as 
will be found from the last column 
of the table, only 6’ 5 jier cent, 
during the wliole period. AVe will 
next examine how far these varia- 
tions are real or apparent. The 
real increase or decrease in popula- 
tion of a tract is generally obscured 
by one or both of two factors, 
namely, changes in the Census area, 
and varying degrees in accuracv of 
enumeration. The first point need 
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Tlieie IS no reason to suppose that Censuses are foreign to Hindu Stat^^^i 
hack as the tunes ot the Kautihyan pdity. we find in e.dstence an elaborate organisation wiih 
a hieiaicliN oi oHicials. mU on Iv lor the registration of births and deaths, but also for statistics 
of market produce, family budgets of representative ca.stes, classification of tenements Censn • 
ol Inestock and finallv a general Census based on actual counting of the inhabitants dCtribnted 
In age. caste occupation and even ch.aracter (Charitra). We learn from the Arthasastri th f 
in Cliandr.r Gupta s (impire. the bureau of Census had two divisions, one dealing wit c 
and towns, and another with the country. The Country department was unde; tlH Sam 
hart, who combined several important functions such as that of collection of ‘ '‘‘i 

the organisation of Census. Hnder him worked what inav b: caSll llS le:;7"tT' 
with pradeshtas (inspectors) and gopas (local officials) .similarlv workimr under each’ 
riie ( Ity ( ensus s were undertaken m each City bv the local Xamirak as IsU. 1 l' . ‘ ^ 

difiereiit degrees varying according as they had charge ot 40, 20 or • u^'i f 
Arthasastra. Shama Sastri's Translation. Ek. n pp. J4] et .seo • 

Studies in Ancient Indian Polity. Vol. I. pp. lOC-HO.) ' ^ Laws 
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not dotuin iis loiia; ; as since 1891, tlie Census area has been identical, while for the 
Censuses of 1881. and 1872, the adjustments that had to l)e made in consequeuce of 
the transfer of Chandod to the llewa-kautha. and of Crabhas and Pracln to the 
Kathiawad agencies, and of the subsecpient raising of Deesa and Manekwada 
Contino-ent Camps, were very slight indeed. The actual population censused on 
the then areas in 1872 and 1881 were 2.000.22.5 and 2.180.311 respectively ; so that 
the adjustments do not amount to more than OT per cent, for each of those censal 
vears. The secoiul factor of accuracy of record will be considered more in (hdail 
presently, but in the meanvdiile it is important to remember that inaccuracies ot 
record are more in the direction of under-enumeration than over-enumeration, and 
that srrcli inaccuracies are in respect of the first two censuses iar more than in sub- 
secpient censuses. The Census organisation may be said to have been brought 
to completion bv 1891 ; and there has been little to choose in respect of accuracy 
between the Census of that year and subsequent censuses. So whatever adjust- 
ments will have to be made on that score will have reference only to the Census oL 
1872 and in a smaller degree to that of 1881. In judging of the lU't result of th;' 
movement of population during the whole period, it will be safe to assume that the 
increase is rather less than (ka per cent, which is what tlu' figures alone tell m.. 
Bearing this point in mind, the above diagram may be studied. Tt has beiui 
plotted on the basis of figures of 1872. taken as 1,000. 

41. Conditions of the Period, 1872-1921 — These variations (an be 
understood only by reference to the general conditions. l)oth physical and economic, 
that have operated in difierent ways in dilYerent jiarts of tlu' State. Tlu' prc'vious 
Reports discuss these in detail, and it is not possible to go over them again, but for 
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facility of reference the accompanying illustrative Chart is given which may be 
studied with advantage. This Chart is highly instructive and enables 
ns to understand how the net increase since 1872 has not been uniform 
in all the divisions. In Subsidiary Table III, we learn that with the 
exception of Central Cujarat with the City, which has been showing 
]irogressive decrease since 1891. all the divisions of the State show increases ; 
South Clujarat shows no less than 41 per cent, in 49 years ; m Kathiawad, there is 
an increase of 12' 3 per cent. Xorth (lujarat shows an increase of 6 per cent, which 
is just below the mean rate of increase in the State as a whole. The Chart shows us 
one striking thing : that in comparison witli other parts of the State. South Gujarat 
has been comparatively free from afflictions both physical and economic. This no 
doubt mainly accounts for the large increase in that division, although the factor of 
under-enumeration in 1872 has also to be considered. Central Gujarat has 
been rather better off economicallv than North Gujarat, but the net variation 
during the period shows a decrease of o'3 per cent. We shall reserve considera- 
tion of tlie Citv figures till the next Chapter ; and if we exclude them from the Central 
Gujarat total, we hnd the decrease reduced to 2‘9. The period of 1872-1921 may be 
divided into two unecpial halves — the earlier, 1872-1897, consisting of copious years 
of rainfall and comparative plenty generally for the State ; and a later period, 
1898-1921, scarred l)y many famines and years of acute economic distress and high 
mortality. In regard to the Central Division, however, the first half was more 
unkind than to almost anv other division in the llaj. except Kathiawad. On the 
other hand the Northern Division made the most of these prosperous years and in- 
crea.sed enormously in poimlation. During the latter portion of the period, the 
year 1900 stands out prominently as an imforgettable landmark. All parts of the 
State suffered grievously in population particularly the Northern and Central 
Divisions. Since then. Central Gujarat has been rather better oii and has 
made more leeway c(un])aratively tlian the Northern Division, but as the 
first two decades showed only small increases, the increases in the last 
two Censuses were not enough to make up for the big deficit of 1901 ; and the net 
I’csult therefore sliows a small deficit compared to 1872. Kathiawad has been per- 
haps the hardest-hit of all the divisions. The Chart shows, out of these 49 years 
under consideration, seven famine years, one of acute scarcity, five of deficient 
rainfall, four of lieavy mortality and two of acute economic distress in that Division. 
One would therefore expect a decrease from the figures of 1872. There is however a 
net increase of 12' 3 per cent. This increase is due to two main causes : Kathiawad is 
one of the outlying tracts in the State : and the machinery of enumeration even now 
cannot lie so well supervised there as in other parts of the State. It must have been 
particularly defective in 1872. The Census Report, of 1881 in accounting for the 
decrease in the population of this division since 1872 set up uncertainty about the 
correctness of the figures for 1872 “ as one of the causes. But surely inaccuracies 
of record in one Census cannot account for a decrease in a subseepent Census assum- 
ed to be correcter. In the same report, the abnormal i)icrrasc in the Navsari Fmnt 
is put down curiou.sly enough to inaccurate enumeration in 1 872 among other reasons. 
The net increase in Kathiawad therefore must be due to a certain extent to under- 
enumeration in 1872. The otlier factor to Ire considered is migration which is un- 
doubtedly in favour of this prant. as against the rest of Kathiawad. Although it 
is the least favoured tract in the State, the Gaekwad's Kathiawad is a kind of land 
of promise to the surrounding territorv. in view of the more settled conditions and 
the humaner fiscal burdens in existence there. This last cause, which is part of the 
real movement of population, irrespective of the factor of under-enumeration, has 
served to make up for whatever losses tlie tract may have suffered in population 
through famines and ejudeniics. 

42. Inaccuracies in Censuses of 1872 and 1881— The factor of 
under-enumeration may be now .studied a little more closelv in the State as a whole 
As omissions figure far more than reduplications in census errors, the net result is 
always under-enumeration. As has been pointed out before, this factor need onlv 
be considered with reference to the censuses of 1872 and 1881 only. Takino- tlie 1891 
figures as correct, we have to consider how far the preceding censuses fell short 
of tlie truth. I regiet none of tlie previous reports had adequately gauged the 
operation of this factor or tried to find out how far the real movemenrof popula- 
tion had been obscured by it. The Reports of 1881 and 1891 nierelv mention it 
.as om' of the causes of tlu' variations. Subsequent reports accept the fio-ures ap- 
parently without question. At this distance of time it is not possible to’ find out 
how far the first two Censuses were accurate. But that niacliinerv of en- 
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umemti(jn was defective eomjiured to 1891 cannot lie denied. From tlie adininisti’a- 
tive .section of the lleport of 1881. one learns that in 1872 and even in 1881, one 
enumerator per four or more blocks was a common, and in some parts a normal, 
feature of the Census organisation. The communications were then few and 
difficult; in the jungle areas, anything like a synchronous Census could not have 
been po.sdble in those days. To add to these difficulties, a disastrous fire on t lie 
Census day in 1872 in the City must have considerably dislocated its machinerv of 
enumeration. In other parts of India, notably in Bengal and Burma, attempts 
were made to gauge the extent of errors of record. 3Ir. (now Sir Edward) Cait 
in discussing the movement of population in Bengcil almost entirelv ignored the 
Census of 1872. and started with 1881. Even the Census of 1881. he did not accept 
fully. After elaborate local enquiries he assumed that roughlv a half million or 
about 10 per cent, of the total increase in 1891 should represent the number 
of ('missions in the Census record of 1881. The ratio of omissions would thus 
amount to about 1 '3 per cent, of the censused population of Bengal in 1881. In 
Burma. 31r. iMorgan Webb calculated from actuarial estimates that the Census 
ligures for 1891 were out by about 2-8 per cent. For 1881, he assumed a similar 
jiercentage of error, and for 1872, he believed that the degree was much greater. 
'rh(' mistakes in Burma were ascribed to the extension of Census-work to nendy 
settled areas. A\ e haA'e for our part no data to estimate the extent of errors in 
these early Censuses in this State but we may assume that in regard to accurac}- of 
I'ecord this State did not fare better than Bengal at any rate. The crude increase 
shewn in 1891 over the hgures of 1881 was 233,238. 10 per cent, of this, following 

the Bengal method, would give 24,000 in round numbers, or about ri per cent, rs 
the number of omissions in the Census of 1881. f)n this basis the true population 
would figure at 2,206.158 for that year. The omissions would roughly amount to 
two per e.ich of the 12.000 lilocks in the State. For 1872, tlie problem becomes mori 
difficult. Both in Bengal and Burma, no estimate seems to have been made. B 
we assume the mistakes in 1872 to be double the number of 1881, even then the 
])ercentage of under-enumeration would work out to only 2-4 of tlie Census liourei 
of 1 872 and point to a degree of accuracy which would be higher than what obtained 
ill Burma two decades later. Bersonally I am inclined to favour a round 50,009 
wliich would mean roughly aliout fifty omissions per 12 blocks or a circle in 1872. 
This is a conservative estimate, but in the alisence of any reliable data, it will have 
to do. These errors are mostly to be expected in South Cujaraf and Kathiawad in 
view of their forest areas and the dispersed character of their mahals. Distribut- 
ing these errors among the divisions in the scale of 5 for the Southern, 3 for 
Kathiawad. and one each for the Central and Southern Divisions, per 10 errors, we 

get as in the margin the deduced population of 
the divisions in 1872 and the net variation in 1921. 
Thus if we accept a margin of error somewhat simi- 
lar to the Burma rate for 1891 . we get a real increase 
in population for the whole State of only 3-9 instead 
of 6 ' 5 , the crude rate of variation. The Kathiawarl 
rate of increase is also reduced from 12’ 3 to only 
2' 6 ; and South Gujarat similarly has a reduced in- 
crease of 27'8 in the place of 41. The Central 
Gujarat figures include those of the City. If we 
assume the City figures for 1872 to be approximately correct, then the* whole of 
the 5.000 errors allocated for this division will go to the District area. The net 
variation for Baroda district area will then be — SA instead of — 2-9, the ratio arrived 
at from crude hgures. 
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43. An Estimate of the Normal Rate of Natural Increase— The 

above table proves the importance of deducing the corrected population from the 
crude ('ensus hgures of 1872, in order that the real movement may be helped to come 

to view. But if adjustments were necessary in 1872. they are even more so for 1881 
at. least, for the whole State, for that year happened to start a dcca'le of prosperous 
years, the like of which has not befallen the State since. The rainfall was I'airly 
propitious fhrougliout, being only slightly in defect hi 1885 and 1887 -'famines 
became a thing of the past and deaths ruled low. All the influences that favinir the 
growth of population were fully operative. The chart itself shows a comparativelv 
clean record. Subsequent Statisticians have agreed to hark back to this happv period 
somewhat wistfully as the normal decade. It is ver\- important tlierefiue'tb find 
out the correct population of the State at the beginning of the decade so that the 
real movement at the entl can be ascertained. The increase or decrease of popiilatioii 
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in any tract at tlie end of a decade is tke result of a combination of two forces, — i.e. 
by the difference between births and deaths and the balance of migration. What 
results from the operation of births and deaths alone is called the natural variation. 
This can be arrived at by isolating the second factor. It vdll be useful to find out 
the natural rate of increase in the normal decade. The migrations are generally 
studied from the figures showmg birth place. People bom outside the State, but 
enumerated within it, may be correctly regarded as immigrants, while those born 
in the State but enumerated elsewhere are similarly emigrants, on the assumption 
that spurious migrants of both kinds cancel each other. In the decade 1881-1891, 
immigrants numbered 303,600 at the beginning and 311,922 at the end. Emigrants 
in 1891 were shewn as 252,396. In 1881, complete figures of these were not avail- 
able ; but approximately they were estimated to number 228,000. Thus both show 
increase during the decade. But the problem is to find out how many immigrants 
came, and emigrants went out, during the decade. There are various methods of 
estimating this — the Longstatf Method is well-knowm. It takes the average of the 
migration during the decade and, subjecting it to some assumed rate of 
mortalitv, adds the result to the C'ensus uierease. The Bengal method is somewhat 
similar — it subjects the migrants at the commencement of the decade to the normal 
mortality. Then it takes the Census increase and deduces therefrom the number of 
migrants assuming them to come (or go) in equal annual waves and subjected to the 
normal rate of mortality. The method adopted in this report is somewhat simpler 
and claims to be more correct.* According to this method, the two sets of figures 
(for immigration and emigration) at the beginning and the end are taken, the pro- 
gressive rate of variation per imit migrant is calculated therefrom for each year as 
well as for the ten years {i.e., IP** and R are first formd). Then the incidence of 
deaths is isolated by the use of a simple formula, ax ^ where a is the as- 
sumed rate of mortality, and x is the number of migrants at the beginning of the 
decade. We find thereby the number of deaths amongst the migrants. This is 
deducted from the migrants of tlie first year of the decade ; and the difference 
between the remainder and the migrants at the end of the decade gives the number 
of migrants during the decade. It must be remembered in regard to each of 
these three methods, that calculations are necessary separately for immigrants and 
emigrants. Adopting this formula and assuming a mortality of 35 1 per mille per 
annum ive get 116,157 immigrants and 107,915 emigrants during the decade, 
1881-1891.' The net result is a slight gain to this State of 8,242 persons at the 
end of the decade. 


* The method adopted here has the sanction of Prof. L. S. Vaidyanathan, A.I.A., the 
Actuary who ha.s prepared the Life Table for the State. It makes full allowance for the in- 
fluence of deaths on the Census increase, which the Longstah Method does not ; and it .sub- 
jects the migrants at the beginning of the decade to a progres-sive mortalit}' which the Bengal 
method omits to do. For a description of the Bengal method, see ji. 102 of Bengal Cen.su.s 
Report of 1911. The Longstatf method is worked out in p. 4U of Long.stalf s Sludiea ui 
Statistics. 

t The mean expectation of life has been calculated to be 22 67 years, which would give 
@ l,000-f-22 G7 a death rate of 44-11 per mille per annum. This death-rate is the mean of 
different death-rates for different age-groups. The age-distribution of the actual population 
and that of immigrants (which has been specially compiled for this State) may be compared 
with advantage. The following table illustrates why the 35 per mille rate has been assumed 
for migrants : — 


Average Age 

Age distribution 


distribution of actual 

of 

Mortality 

population 

migrants 

per niille 





per annum 

Age period. 

Fer cent. 

Age group. 

Per cent. 


0~.5 

U-9 

0-5 

4-!) 

141-2 

5-GO 

81-0 

.5-GO 

88-:! 

24-8 

GO and 

4-1 

(>0 and 

ti-8 

108-4 

over. 


over. 




It will be seen that the middle age group amongst immigrants mounts upto 88 per cent, 
and thereby lowers the death rate for all ages from 44-4 to somewhere about 35. 
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Crude Census returns of 1881 

2.182,158 

Corrected population of 1881 

2.206,158 

Population oi 1891 

2,415,396 

Deduct balance of migration at e 

nd of decade 8,242 

Estimated population tlirouch 

natural in- 

crea‘=^c in 1891 

2,407,154 

i,206,158(l+r)i" = 

2,407.154 

2.407,154 


(l+r)i"= = 

!-09n 

2.206,158 


.-.l+r = 1-00875 = 

Normal rate of natural 


increase per unit of 


population jier an- 


num. 

1 Rate of movement {1881-1891) = 

1 

= 10948 


The margin gives the 
remainder of the results. 
The normal rate of natural in- 
crease is thus found to be 8‘75 
per mille per annum. In ten 
years, by geometrical pro- 
gression, the rate of natural 
increase will be 9T1 per cent. 
It is necessary to bear this 
rate in mind, because it will 
help us later on to find out 
the incidence of disturbing 
factors such as famine, plague 
or influenza. 


Population 

1001 

! 

1891 

f 

1 

Actual Population . . 

1,952,692 

2,415,390 

Immigrants 

172.931 

311,922 

Emigrants . . 

202,270 

2.52,396 

Xatural Pojjulation . 

1.982,031 

2,35.5.870 


Variati(m 
per cent. 


- ]915 


—150 


44. Variation In Population, 1891-1901 — The year 1891 is statistically 
important. It marks the highest point in the population curve in the Census era. 

We have now learnt what the normal 
rate of natural increase is. If it 
was allowed to operate in this decade, 
we should have had in 1901, 
2,415,396 X 1'0911 or a population 
of 2,635,455 persons. If we get rid of 
the factor of migration by using the 
formula explained in the preceding 
paragraph, we find that at the Census 
year of 1901, there was a net loss of 84,055 persons through emigration since 1891. 
Adding this to the Census popidation of 1901, we will get 2,036,747, the result of 
natural variation through the operation of births and deaths alone. The difference 
between this figure and the expected population of 2,635,455 represents the loss 
due to famine and plague. The loss amounts to 598,708 or 24 8 per cent.*' of the 
population of 1891. If we consult the Chart, it will appear that the year 1898 fonns 
the land mark. In 1894, the rainfall was seriously in defect, throughout the 
divisions, but the conditions nowhere approached the scarcity level of 1898. There 
was indeed famine in 1877. That year was marked by a heavy famine throughout 
India, its intensity being felt particularly in two divisions of the State — Baroda and 
Amreli. But the memory of this famine had by this time become so remote, that the 
visitation of 1899-1900 found the people quite unprepared. The enormous loss as 

indicatecl by the estimate given above 
left its mark on the age-constitution 
of the people. Famine and plague 
both combined to force up the 
mortality in the earlier age-periods to 
an appalling extent. A comparison of 
the age figures shows how the dread 
famine of 1899-1900 had thinned away 
the child population of the State. 

45. Variation in Population, 1901-1911— The history of the next decade 

nein i Pil 1 r • _ 


Age Period 

Percentage of Population 

1891 I 

1 

1901 

1911 

0-5 

14-2 1 

10- 1 

15* 5 

5-60 

81-4 

86-7 

80-5 

60 and over 

4-4 

3-2 

4-0 


is the record of the sequelae of the 


Population 

i 

1 

1911 1 

i 

1901 

Variation 
per cent. ' 

, Actual Population 

2,032,798 

j 

1,952,692 

+4-1 

! Immigrants 

222,957 

172,931 


[ Emigrants 

235.523 j 

202,270 

•' i 

Natural Population 

2,045,364 

1 

I 1,982,031 

1 

+ 3-2 j 


great famine of 1900. The Chart shows 
us that in the first half upto 1906, the 
record continued to be dismal. One 
lean year followed another until 1906, 
ivhen though the rains were propi- 
tious, a heavy death rate supervened. 
The first year of this decade saw the 
largest toll of human lives. In 1903-04, 
the death-rate,' though smaller, was 
very high. In 1906, the death-rate 


* This estimate may be compared with Mr. Dalai's. Vkle pp. 81-82, Census Eeport of 1901 
Mr. Dalai assumes 10 per cent, as the normal rate of increase without making adjustments for 
incorrect enumeration of 1881. In his estimate of expected population, he uses the arithmetical 
method instead of the geometric, which is now generally accepted as the more scientific and 
in his calculation of the balance of migration, he does not use anv of the methods referred to in 
this report but simply strikes the crude balance of the birth place figures. Lastly he assumes 
that the majority of deaths must have occurred within the last two rears of the decade and 
ignores the fact that births may have happened in that time. 
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was equally heavy. Plague was the dominating feature of the mortuary returns 
of this decade — no less than 77,975 deaths from this cause being recorded during 
1899-1910. From 1906 till the end of the decade a little respite followed : agri- 
cultural conditions showed a tendency to return to the normal and the health of 
the people improved. The crude balance of migration as given in the above table 
shows 9.527 in favour of this State in this respect. Applying our formula, we get 
117,894 immigrants set against 109,119 emigrants within these ten years. The 
net balance would thus appear to be 8,775 in favour of this State ; but even this 
slight balance is reduced to about 5.000 when we deduct 3,555 persons who were 
reported by the local authorities to have migrated from this State to places out- 
side India before the Census date of 1911. The total natural increase in this 
decade is therefore 75,100 or 
3' 8 per cent. The marginal table 
gives the estimate of the ex- 
pected population by the nor- 
mal rate of natural increase, 
and the actual popidation of 
1911 with the migration fac- 
tor isolated. We see a net 
deficit of 102,790, which should 
be ascribed mainly to plagne 
and cholera. The recorded figures of deaths from these two causes were not 

much below this number.* 


Population 1901 = 1,952,692 

„ X Ri" ^Expected population in 1911 by 

normal rate of natural increase 
2,130,590 

Actual Population 1911 by 
natural increase — 2.027.800 

Net deficit = 102,790 

Recorded deaths from plague 
and cholera = 76,909 


46. Condition of the Decade, 1911-30— We now come to the 
period with which we are chiefly concerned. But before we attempt to 
analyse the figures of variation in this decade, the general physical, 
agricultural and economic conditions obtaining in this period must be succinctly 
set out, in so far as they have a bearing on the real movement of the 
population. 


2927-77— The decade opened inauspiciously with a frost. To quote the Famine 
Commissioner's report of that year, The evening of January, 31st, at once crisp 
and cold foimd vast fields of corn waving cheerfully imder a piercmg north-eastern 
wind • next day came the frost and the 1st of February awoke to see the blades 
of ripening corn blighted and chilled. Seas of smiling cotton and prosperous 
tobacco of the night before gave place to crumbling stumps of shrivelled shrubs 
and shapeless stalks.” This disaster on the eve of the Census was not however 
foreshadowed bv the monsoon immediately preceding. It was on the whole 
satisfactorv • the rainfall indeed was higher than the decennial average, and the 
agricultural conditions were good. The frost did undoubted damage m Ivadi 
and Baroda Divisions, and the outturn of crops was poorer than the normal in 
consequence. But cotton fetched high prices and the cultivator was enabled to 
tide over the temporarv misfortune and to wait hopefully for the next rains, ihe 
monsoon of 1911 however did not bring relief to them. After the early showers 
in the middle of June, the succeeding months went rainless. The detect was inost 
apparent in Kadi Prant, where the total ram was less than one-fourth of the fast 
five years’ average, and in Kathiawad, where the conditions were serious Okja 
mandal having only two inches. Navsari was safe, but the Baroda Prant north 
of Kahnam, suffered privations. Charotar and Chorashi saw their nee crop hhght- 
ed and the rich tobacco-grovdng area failed also ; est K adi was the first to feel the 
Tiinch And it was here that the famine conditions produced a little movement of 
nouulation A rouvh census taken in November, 1911, showed that 17,334 persons 
hS emigrated since the census from the four taluhas of West kadi to Bombay. 
Ahmedabad and as far afield as Shidh in quest of labour. Some crossed the Saras- 
wati and the Balias to Kankrej. Kathiowael showed little trace of this emigration. 
On the other hand, the surrounding territory teing m a still more parlous couitmn 
immigrants flowed into our temtones m search ot shelter and relief. The difficulties 


*The 1911 Report mentions (p. 31) 77,975 deaths from 1899-1911. 
deaths for 1899 and 1900, we get 71,128 deaths for the last decade, 
additional toll of 5,181 lives. 


Deducting the plague 
Cholera claimed an 
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about lodder led to serious loss of life amongst tlie cattle of these two divisions. 
As a matter of fact their number at the beginning of the monsoon of 1912 was 
found to be exactly decimated, the ratio of mortality being 110 per mille and the 
accession by births being only about 10 per thousand. In this respect, the loss 
of milch-cattle was more serious than that of plough-cattle. Had the State not 
undertaken promptly the supply of grass on a huge scale, the loss in the live-stock 
would have left a permanent mark on agriculture. Timely rains in June and July 
1912, however, helped to retrieve the situation. Rainfall conditions continued 
fairly normal in the following years until the monsoon of 1915, when again the 
shadow of famine crossed the land. June saw a sufficiency of rain in all the dis- 
tricts, but in practically the whole of July, August and part of September, the rains 
held off in Kadi, Amreli and Okhamandal Prants. A serious prospect ensued for 
the feeding of cattle, on account of the threatened deficit in grass. This situa- 
tion forced up the price of grass from about 5 or 6 Rs. per 1,000 lbs. to Rs. 30 or 
even higher. Extensive grass operations had therefore to be undertaken by the 
State. Depots were opened at Mahal headquarters in the Kadi Prant, where grass 
was sold at the comparatively cheap price of Rs. 12-8 per 1,000 lbs., the State 
meeting the difference between the purchase price and the proceeds of the sale. 
From the middle of September, well on to October, there was general rain, which 
“ enabled”, to c[uote from the Admuu.stration Report of that year, “ the cultiva- 
tors to sow their fields and raise juwar, wheat, gram, rape-seed, oil-seeds and 
other crops to some extent. The inflated prices of fodder suddenlv came down 

and the fear of the people for 
a dire famine were removed. Food 
supply was ample in all the 
talukas, and the prices of cereals 
were normal. This was mainly 
due to the juwar crop raised 
with the help of the later rains, 
and the import from Cawnpore 
and other places of Bajri and 
pulses. Juwar, which is usually 
exported to Arabia remained in 
the district owing to the Great 
War. and its selling price was 
consequently lower by four to 
six annas as compared to that of 
the preceding year. There was 
sufficient work available for those 
in need and there was no percep- 
tible increase in crime. No 
beggars were foimd wandering 
about aimlessly and but for 
the brisk demand for grass, it did 
not appear that there was any- 
thing unusual in the year.” The 
monsoon of 1916 passed off nor- 
mally enough. In 1917, however, 
there were indications of a wet 
famine, the rainfall was heavy, 
being about 20 inches in excess in 
the Northem.Central and Southern 
Divisions and 13 inches in excess 
m Kathiawad. The Great ^Var 
continued to dominate the econo- 
mic situation. There was an 
abnormal rise in the prices of food 
stuffs and other necessities of life . 
The heavy rainfall was responsible 
for the spoiling of a great part of 
the kJtarif crop of that year. 
It particularly hit bajri, the 
people’s staple, and to a certain 
extent cotton. To add to the difficulties of the people, plague reap- 
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peared in a virulent form and carried off 27,460 persons. The death 
rate was again heavy, the rate of recorded deaths being 40 per mille of the 
population. 


1918-20 - The next year was still more unfavourable. The few showers 
that fell in May and June of 1918 were mostly in Navsari Prant. In 
other parts, the sowings were delayed in consequence. In July, the rainfall 
was better but badly distributed. There was fairly good rain in August, 
but September and October were almost rainless. Okhamandal had not 
even an inch. Baroda Prant was 32 inches in defect (compared to the 
normal), Amreli and Kadi were each a little under 20 inches in defect, and even 
Navsari, which is usually lucky, was 23 inches in defect. Crops failed in all dis- 
tricts except Navsari. Cotton fared a little better, and hajri in some places, but 
in Okhamandal even hajri was destroyed. The wet famine of the previous year 
had already caused a shrinkage in the yield. The failure of crops in 1918-19 in- 
tensified the shortage of food-stuffs and the price-curve rose even steeper in conse- 
quence. Fodder was also seriously threatened by these circumstances. The 
supply of potable water w^as however ample, as the heavy rains of the preceding 
monsoon had filled the wells and water courses. From September to November 
of this memorable year, one other calamity more disastrous than the famine was 
added to the misfortunes of the people. In common with the rest of India, this 
State was ravaged by the influenza pandemic. Its toll is sufficiently indicated 
by the recorded number of 71,472 deaths. The reported death rate for 
that year was 62’ 9 per mille for males and 64 • 1 per mille for females. The 
cumulative effect of these afflictions as disclosed in the recent Census may not look as 
serious as that of the great Famine of 1899-1900, but that this was so 
was more on account of the greater preparedness of the people, stiffened 
by a series of misfortunes, to bear these sacrifices, their greater foresight 
and resourcefulness, in a w'ord, to a more organised economic environment, 
than to anything else. In fact I am inclined to think that in its widespread 
intensity the distress of 1918 was almost as bad as 1900. That this disastrous 
year did not have the effect that afflictions of similar magnitude have had 
on population in previous years shows how scarcity-conditions — and even 
famine — have ceased to have their deinological importance of earlier days. 
The improvement in the means of communications and in the level of 
general intelligence and of foresight has led to this that famines have ceased 
to kill people. They may affect vitality to the extent of causing a little 
shrinkage in birth-rate and affecting the age-distribution of the people ; but 
they do little else. Eesuming our narration, we see in the two closing years 
of the decade few relieving features. In 1919, the monsoon was indeecl fairly 
normal. The rains were slightly in defect in Navsari and Baroda Prants ; but 
in Amreli and Okhamandal, the amoiint approached the normal and in Kadi the 
total seasonal precipitation was a little above the noi’inal. But the rainfall was 
unevenly distributed. The late rains in November spoiled the standing and har- 
vested crops of the kharif season. Baroda and Navsari, besides, received heavy 
rains in January 1920 wliich did no small damage to the tobacco and juwar crops. 
A little later, frost did damage to castor and cotton in Amreli and Kadi. The 
monsoon of 1920, again, was not very favourable. In Baroda Prant, the rainfall 
was below the decennial average by over 13 inches. In Kadi and Okhamandal, 
the defect was proportionately larger. In Navsari only 39 inches, instead of the 
usual 53, fell. These circumstances however did not lead to much diminution 
in the yield of crops, although scarcity conditions continued unabated. The 
prices of necessities and food-stuffs though a little easier than in the previous 
year, continued high. The wages of labour also became high, as a consequence 
mainlv of the world-crisis in money brought alwut by the world-war ; the shrin- 


kage of labour caused by influenza and plague must have also contributed to the 
raising of its wage-level. Imperial lable 


XVII gives the figures of agricultural 
labourers. In the margin actual wor- 
kers in the two Censuses are compared. 

There is a large decrease amongst 
them in the present year. Even tak- 
ing the population supported by agricultural labour, we find the number 

has decreased from 313,479 to 295,815. 


1 

1911 

j 

1921 

Agricultural labourers j 


(actual workers only) . 201,224 

179,271 


V 
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47. Diagrams showing Correlation between Rainfall and 
Sown Area — Ta\'o diagrams are here given, one showing variations in rainfall 


DIAGRAM SHOWING VAR'ATIONS IN RAINFALL PLR NATURAL DiVlSiONG DURING THE. LAST DECADE 



per natural division durmg the period, and another showing the net area sown 


NET AREA SOWN WITH CROPS 
(in millions of bighas) 



1311-ia I I9t2.|3 j 13I3 K j I9141S 1 1915-16 | 1916-17 1 1917-18 1 1918-19 1 1919-20 


with crops. Both are instructive as they show how closely increase or decrease 
in the sown area corresponded with the vagaries of the nionsoon. 

48. Rainfall, Food and Non-food Crops — The history of the last 
twenty years would show slight though perceptible decrease in rainfall since 1881. 
Tin's steady diminution is seen throughout the State and particularly in the three 
pHtiits of 2sa^sarl, Baroda and Ivadi. The following table gives the decennial 
averages since 1881. The figures for 1881 must have lieen calculated on very 
imperfect data, but the later figures are instructive. 


Variation in Decennial Arcraijcs in RainfalL 1881-1921 {in inclien.) 


iJivis-ion 

1881 

E'-linicilud 

Xormal 

1882-!H 

lS'Jl-1901 

1901-11 

1911-21 

Xavsari 

Baroda 

Kadi 

xVnireli with Okhainandal 

•is 

;!7- ;i 

l>l-4 

Grv 9 
;37- 9 
:3u- 1 

' 2 '!' 0 

.U-9 
liS- 1 
27-4 
21- U 

4.-)- 30 
31-47 
2o- 10 

19-3 

48- 02 1 
35-27 

23- 99 ! 
20-29 


The frequent recurrence of lean years during the latter half of the Census 
era must have led to the bringmg down of the rainfall average. There is besides 
a change noticeable in tlie course of the seasons. .Time does not appear to have so 
much ram as m the tomier years ; and the distribution seems also much more 
imeven than formerly. \\ hatever the cause, the cultivator no longer relies on the 
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rain and betakes himself more and more to the kind of crop which besides being 
profitable is comparatively the least dependent on rain. It is not therefore merely 
anti-social reasons the selfish motive for gain — ^that prompt the ryot to leave 
the food crops more and more to the margui of cultivation and to have recourse to 
an increasing extent to cotton. The area sown with cotton has gone on increasing 
until in 1917 the cotton area was roughly about 400 square miles more in extent 
than in 1890. The proportional figures in 
the marginal table do not show the extent 
of the increase so strikingly as the absolute 
figures would have done ; because the sown 
area has also increased, fari passu with the 
extension of cultivation. The proportion 
of the area sown with food crops, it may be 
noticed, has also shrunk correspondhigly. 

As more land is declared fit and leased for 
cultivation, the tendency is to relegate the 
foodcrops more and more to these marginal 
areas, reserving the better soils to cotton and other more commercial crops for pre- 
ference. The subject will be more closely studied in Chapter XII, but m the 
meanwhile it is interesting to know that in 1919-20, the total produce of food crops 
amounted to 5' 27 mamids* per person in the State. Similar figures for non-food 
crops (cotton, tobacco, sugarcane, oilseeds, etc.) give a proportion of 3‘27 mamicls per 
person for that year. In 1910-11, on the other hand, the food crops yielded no 
less than 11 ‘8 mamicls per person, while the non-food yield was only 2'45|. These 
figures are obtained from the annual reports furnished by the Subas (Collectors) 
to the Revenue Department. The crop estimates by themselves are not very re- 
liable, but at the same time the margm of error must at least be the same in 1911 as 
in 1920 ; and the conclusion that the figures point to a marked and serious shrinkage 
in the volume of food-produce ui the State may be accepted without reservation. 
The Famine Commission of 1878 determined the minimum food required for sus- 
tenance of an average male to be 10‘26 maimdsper annum. To take a later estimate, 
Mrs. Anne G. Strong, Director of Household Arts, in her paper on ” The Cost of 
Living in Baroda, 1920,” in The Indian Journal of Sociology, ascertained the stand- 
ard diet (vegetarian) for an individual clerk ; — the maximum was fixed at 40 seers of 
food products (Rice, wheat, etc.) per month, and for the standard minimum for the 
same class of person, 32 seers were deemed necessary. Even if we take this minimum 
to be obtaining generally in the State, 32 x 12 or 384 seers (9' 6 maimds) per person 
will be at least the food supply required for the year. Thus the general position as 
disclosed by the figures seems to be that, while in 1910 this State was self-sufficing 
in regard to the main articles of its diet, in 1921 it has to look elsewhere to the extent 
of about a half of its requirements in food. The failure of successive monsoons has 
no doubt contributed very largely to this result. And this deficiency in rainfall 
points to the need of irrigation and of concerting measures Avhereby the consequences 
of a bad season may be obviated. 

49- Irrigation in the Decade — Irrigation in this State of the indigenous 
type is chiefly carried on with wells and to a smaller extent by paddy tanks, of which 
the Navsari Pra}it has the largest number. The wells for agricultural use numbered 
61,953 in 1920, of which 47,085 were pucca structiues. The irrigation tanks of the 
indigenous variety numbered 557 in 1920. of which no less than 322 were foimd in 
the Navsari Prant. The difficulty with irrigation in this State is that, although 
streams abound, very few have a perennial flow or at any rate have water flowing at 
a level which woifid enable it to be carried by canals to the land. As a result most 
of these tanks are in disrepair. The irrigation works constructed by the State consist 
of bandharas or weirs across water-coiuses with channels to lead the impoimded 
water to the fields. They also include a number of tanks with distributory channels. 
Some of these large works have not been very successful owmg to the frecpiency of 
famines in recent years as also to the incompleteness of the projects themselves. The 
lean years since 1901 have been utilised for the pushing forward of irrigation works 


*A maund is taken here to mean 40 lbs., or Kachcha seers. 

fin regard to these figures of yield, it is interesting to note that the maximum number of 
maunds which a Bigha is capable of turning out may be estimated at : black soil, rice 35 
maunds, Kodra 28, cotton 10, wheat 10. Jiuvar 12 ; Gorat Soil, tobacco 25, hajri 20. Gazetteer 
of Bombay Presidency (1883), Vol. YII, Baroda, p. 83. 
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as part of tlie maclimery of famine relief. They provide plenty of scope for un- 
skilled labour and are very veil suited for relief purposes. The famines of 1911-12 
and 1918-19 provided opportimities for this kind of Public Works activity in Kadi 
and Anireh Frants. The irrigation works luidertaken diuing the decade amount 
mostly' to extensions or repairs to present works. J The prospects of successful 
irrigation in Gujarat or Kathiawad are not very good. In Kathiawad apart from 
the deficiency of natural streams mentioned above, the soil is porous and the tank 
beds are found to lie leaky. Accordingly Government has carefully to eschew ex- 
pensive projects which have not been considered by Irrigation experts. Two 
large schemes — one in regard to the Babarmati in Korth Gujarat, and another re- 
ferring to the Zhankhri river in South Gujarat — have been referred to Mr. Purves, 
an expert from the Punjab. With these reservcitions, the following statement show- 
ing comparative irrigation statistics for 1920, 1915, and 1910 may be studied : — 


j Division and 
j year 

! 

Mileage in 



.Main eanal 

Op? ration 

Distribu- 

taries 

1 

No. of 

1 irrigation 
j works 

! 

! Area of 
land (in 
bighas) 

; irrigated 
i during 

1 3'ear 

Gross 
receipts in 
Rs. 

Working 
expenses in 
Rs. 

Total capi- 
tal outlay 
at end of 
year in 
tlioiisands 
Rs. 

Cuntral Gujarat 

11- 5 

46* To 

18 

709- IG 

21.S93 

8..503 

2,005 

North Gujarat . 

-’O- ir> 

23- 70 

9 

4,503 

0,448 

3,527 

1.180 

South Gujarat . 

8,25 

7- 2.-> 

2 

1 519-2 

12,470 

3.872 

242 

Kathiawad 

13- 8 

11-01 

8 

418- 8 

1.547 

0,945 

023 

Total State — 
191>0.. 

53- 7 

88- 11 

37 

7 loO' 6 

45.304 

22.848 

4,056 

1915.. 

■19' 41 

87- 39 

35 

0 059 

19.701 

20.849 

3.779 

1910., 

Not available 

35 

:i,788 

5,945 

10.149 

2.664 


The figures of 1920 show a uniform increase under all heads over those of the 
previous years taken for comparison. Not only is the area irrigated about twice 
as large as that in 1910, but also the working expenses which in 1910 were three 
times the gross receipts of that year, have now come to be about half of the re- 
ceipts in 1920. 

50. Means of Communications— and The mention of 

irrigation works as a remedial measure against famines reminds one of the importance 
of means of communications as a preventive of famines and an aid to the growth 
of population. And in this regard, particularly in reference to Railways, this 
State has always maintained a very forward policy. There are 209 miles of Railway 
under foreign jurisdiction withm the limits of the State. Besides these, we have 
566-5 miles of State-owned railway's open in 1921. Baroda Prant has 228 miles, 
Kadi 240, Navsari OPS and Amreli 37-2 miles of railway's. Comparative details 

for 1911 and 1921 are given in the marginal 
table for the State-owned Railways. The 
marginal figures indicate that the increase in 
the number of passengers has been larger pro- 
portionately^ than the increase in the mileage: 
and this in spite of the raising of fares and the 
abolition of return tickets and other Railway 
concessions. The increase amongst the pas- 
sengers of higher classes are indicative of the 
rise in the standard of comfort as well as of the 
taste for Railway' travelling. The increase 
in Railway mileage is also significant. 
In 1921, for every 14 square miles of area, we 
have one mile of State-owned railway, as against 27-5 square miles in 1911. If we 
add up the total mileage of State-owned and other Railways, we have in 1921 775-5 
miles of Railway as against only 752 miles of metalled 'roads in the State.' The 
metalled roads are mostly confined to Navsari which has 410 miles and 
Amreli and Okhamandal Frants which have 282 miles. There are besides 909 miles 


fin the famine of 1911-12 the extensions and repairs to Kadarpiir tank and to Kiimbhnath 
and Fatsar tanks wore the main work.s taken in hand. In 1918-19. the repairs to the Vankia 
bund, the construction of a weir on the Mesrai Nullah and the renairs to certain tanks in Beyt 
were the chief undertakings in respect of irrigation. ' 


Mileage open 
Standard gaiigu 
Metre gauge 
Narrow gauge 
No. of passengers 
carried {OOiVs otnil- 
ted) . . . 

First Class . . . .i 

Second Class . 

Intermediate 
Third Class . .1 


1911 

j 1921 

2.9.5- 4 

■:* 00 - '5 

21- 5 

21-5 

179-4 

277-2 

94- 5 

207-8 

J.Olhi 

S.I44 

7 

19 

10 

33 

15 

Ti 

3,973 

8,065 
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of Kutcha (fair weather) roads in the State, of which 659 miles are in the three above 
mentioned pmnts. Kadi and Baroda have very few made roads except round al)out 
the capital and headquarters towns. Eoad-making in these two prants is not pro- 
fitable, the sandy and alluvial soil making it a very difficult and costly problem 
to the engineers. As the writer in The Bombay Gazetteer, Yol. VII (1883 edition) 
pointed out without exaggeration : " It is almost literally true that except in a few 
unimportant districts near the hills, not a stone can be found in the Gaekwad’s 
dominions large enough to' throw at a dog.” 


51. Public Health in the Decade — In the general recital of conditions 
hi the decade in para. 46 a brief reference was made to the two epidemics of 
Plague and Influenza in 1917 and 1918. These two were the chief causes of death : 
there were besides, a mild outbreak of cholera in 1915-16 (mostly in the Baroda 
Prant). a milder one of small-pox in 1916-17 and a heavy mortality from fever in 
the two last years of the period. The princijial causes of death are summarised in 


the marginal table. 

Fever as us u a 1 Cauic of Tx-atu 
claimed the largest 
number. South Ouja- 
rat was the worst •• 

hit in this respect, cholera 

losing 19 per cent. ;; 

from this cause, as Fever.. 

against 18, the pro- 

portion for the whole State. Apart from the general unhealthiness of its climate 
the oeneral habits of its aborigmal population must have also contributed largely 
to this hioh fever mortality. The diet of these people consists mainly of edible 
forest products, the most important of which is the flower of the inahuda tree, 
with other jungle fruits and roots which are eaten both cooked and raw. This 
kind of food though adequate for the appeasement of hunger has been pronounced 
to be very injurious to health, unless it is supplemented by rice or other healthy 

food-grain. Besides, the large number of deaths from fever in 1918 and 1919 is due 
as much to general unhealthiness of the period as to wrong classification. The 
registration of vital occurrences is left to the subordinate village agency who are 
no medical experts. All niiscellaneous cases of death which they c*aniiot identify 
with any WTil-knowm disease they put down to fever. The largest number of 
cholera deaths occurred in 1915. There were smaller outbreaks in 1916 and also 1918 
but deaths from this cause \vere in evidence in every year of the decade. Influenza 
was limited to 1918 and almost to three months of that year, and }mt in that short 
period it claimed at least 71,472 lives. Pneumonia was the cause of 3,280^ deaths of 
which 2,049 occurred in 1918. Influenza raged in all parts of the State, but 
Kathiaivad comparatively suffered the most. Plague w'as present throughout the 
decade but w'as particularly virulent in 1917, when Central and North Gujarat 
suffered the most. From these epidemics, influenza (with pneumonia) plngue and 
cholera, all parts of the State suffered grievously but on the whole Kathiawad was 
the chief sufferer. While the mean mortality in the State from these causes was 
59 per mille, the ratio for this luckless division w'as as high as 76 per mille. 



52. Incidence of Influenza and Plague— Exactly how many lives 
were lost from these causes, it is not possible to state with certainty. The above 
fimires are given from the mortuary returns which however are defective. It 
sterns that ?n the face of an epidemic, the machinery of registration is apt to 
break down; but the effect of such a break down is mostly seen on the lurth returns, 
which usuallv rule low- in vears of high mortality. Thus the recorded birth-rate 
for males decreased from 32' 1 in 1915 to 30-7 in 1917 and 23-5 in 1918. The 
accuracy of birth and death returns will pre.sently be tested, but m the meantime 
it w ill be sufficient to state that the experience of this State has always been tliat 
births are less accuratelv reported than deaths. Whatever may lie the case, it 
is not possible to ascertain accurately the iucidence of such a thing as plague or 
cholera mortality. A virulent infective epidemic like these always leads to a 
kmd of general stampede of people from their usual habitations in tow'ii or village 
sites to temporarv structures in the open air. In such an event, the registration 
authorities are unable to cope with the record of vital occurrences amongst a dis- 
persed and unsettled population. In regard to influenza however we are some- 
what on surer ground. Its appearance, though not without warning, was so sud- 
den, and its course was so dramatic in its swdftness, that the people had little time 
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to prepare to remove to healthier surrounrlings. Kut the witlespread sufiering 
tliat it eaiised almost in every liome created an immense upheaval of feeling in 
the direction of organised relief and social service, so unique in the history of this 
t'tate that it deserves record in this chronicle. About the middle of September, 
1918, influenza assumed an epidemic form. Bv the 30th the schools had to be 
closed. A strong relief committee was started with headquarters at the capital. 
They enlisted tlie warm sympathies and the active co-operation of an enthusiastic- 
band of volunteers, mainly recruited from the students, including a band of devoted 
boy scouts organised for social service by a local (ikhada (Gvnmasium). Practically 
the entire liody of teachers in the City was turned over bv the Education Depart- 
ment to tlie assistance of this committee and to the organisation of relief general- 
ly. By tlu' l.jth netolier. 29 tenqiorarv dispensaries and distributorv centres 
were <ct work in the Capital. A largt' school building was also turned into an 
inthu'iiza emergency hosp'ital. In the meantime the districts were not idle. Every 
wliejc the idnnicipalities and private social service leagues were mobilising 
workers for relief. ” Never in the history of any epidemic m the State to quote 
the State Administration Beport for 19i8-19. ” was there such spontaneous and 
oi-ganised movement of all to carry aid to the people in their homes and such a 
ready response ol the people to the relief measures undertaken in their behalf.” 
The ('ducational machinery in the districts as in the capital was also detailed to 
assist the medical department. By the 27th October, when the epidemic was 
at its heiglit. the work of relief was in progress in 1.166 towns and villages through- 
out the !^tate. Tliese 1.106 villages were served from 249 dispensing and distri- 
buting centres with travelling lioxes containing the stock mixtures. Altogether 
tliey dealt with 270.320 cases. Nearly 4.000 teachers were employed in village 
medical relief. The Seva Hlandals of Skllipur, Patan and Harij to mention a few 
among many did conspicuously good work. Tn view of this widespread network 
of relief and the fact that the relief centres had the opportunity of scrutinising the 
returns of influenza deaths. I do not think that the number of recorded deaths 
from this cause is much below the truth. This number (including the deaths 
from pmuimonia) represents 30' 1 per mille of the popiflation of 1911. The total 
niortality rate of influenza for all India has been estimated at 55 per raille. I am 
inclined to think that the influenza death rate was lower here than the Indian 
average quoted above. As we shall see later, not more than 1 25,000 deaths can be 
ascribed to the disturbing factors of influenza (including pneumonia) and 
plague. The total recorded deaths from these causes amount to 112.994. 
Again deaths from fccer in 1918 were shewn at 40.331, which seems unduly in 
excess of the previous normal annual average, which is 35,000. At least half of 
this excess of 5.000. I am inclined to add to the influenza total, as many 
influenza cases were undoubtedly wrongly registered as fever. In any event I 
do not think the total of influenza and pneumonia deaths coidd have much 
exceeded 78.000 or 38’ 4 per mille. The plague total would be roughly 45 000 
or 23 per mille. 


53 Labour, Prices and Wages— The health conditions of the decade 
were therefore not at all favourable to the growth of ]io])ulation. One economic 
consequence was the diminution in the supply of labour and the consequential 
rise in wages all roimd. The previous decade, 1901-11, may be described as a 
period of relatively high wages and low prices. This state of things was by no 
means unfavourable to the labouring classes and doubtless helped them to stand 
the stress of lean years. But from 1911 onwards a period ensued when the price 
curve rose steeper and steeper with each succeeding year. The War added enor- 
mously to the people's difficulties. Wages increased also but it is difficult to 
state how much. In Rao Bahadur Oovindbhai's Statistical Atlas which con- 
tains inlormation up to 1910. we And agricultural wages compared from 1900 
t(. ]91ti. In tent ml Gujarat, wages increased from buir annas to 8 annas per 
dav per head during that period. In North Gujarat agricultural wao-es on the 
other hand reniamed stationary at six annas. In South Gujarat, the risn in wa^^es 
was double. Kr.. from 3 annas and six pies to seven annas. In Ivathiawad the 
vage-le^ el shows a slight rise from 4 as. 6 pies in 1906 to 6 as. in 1916 Rince that 
date the monetary crisis which has aft’ected the world has not left this State alone • 
and laliour ha.s demanded, and got. its own terms for the asking The variations 
in wages a^pre«mt do not ^em to depend so much on the quality of the sod* or 

It is sipiillcant to note however that in black soif areasTlhe agricffitiuarw^^^^ 

r.dly nih' lower than m (/ormlu tracts. ^ ^ 
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V.iriatioU!^ iii La-ui’i-al 
avt-ragi- of ijricfs a? 
compared with 


ItliU-S 


1913-T-t 


the nature of the labour, as on the ciiaracter of the labourer and his bargaining 
power. In C’liarotar and some Vakal villages, the agrieidtural labourer seems 
now to get Re. 1-4-0 or even Re. 1-8-0 a day as wages. In IVagliodia and Savli. 
the demand is as low as even four annas. In Songadh and Vyara, the wage level 
is also low. But in Xavsari and (landevi, the wages range from 12 as. to 1 Re. 
4 as. per head. In North Gujarat, the general range is between eight and twelve 
annas and a rupee at places. In Kathiawad the highest wages are given curiously 
enough in Okhamandal. where perhaps the scarcity of laliour accounts for 12 as. 
to a rupee being the average rate. Amreli and Kodinar would appear to give 
the next best wages. These rates are for agricultural labour recpiired for sowing. 
Artisans like carpenters and blacksmiths show even larger rates of increase. The 
data in regard to wages are however indefinite. In regard to prices, however, we 
have more certain knowledge. If we take 1904-8 as the l)asic period, the rise in the 
price of nine principal articles of foodstuffs and fuel was nearly double, /.c.. 97 per 
cent, in July 1919. The increases range from 194 per cent, in the case ni juirar. 
178 per cent, in bajri. 161 per cent, in filiee, 114 per cent, in fuel and 112 per cent, 
in wheat, to 71 per cent, in regard to rice and 23 per- 
cent. in raw sugar. The variations in prices as 
separately compared with the price averages of 1904- 
8 and also with the pre-war prices of 1913-14 each 
taken at 100 are shown in the marginal table. This 
abnormal rise in the price of foodstuffs must obvi<jus- 
ly hit the fixed-wage-earning consumer the hardest 
of all people ; but it helped to offer the producer some 
compensation to set off' against the rise m the wages 
of laboirr. 

54- Extension of Cultivation : Co=operative Societies— The mar- 
ginal table shows that in spite of Gie stress of these r-ircumstances, the extension of 
cultivation has gone on steadily since 1901. 

This inci-ease in occupied areas is seen in 
all the districts. It will be seen there- 
fore that agriculture has not by any means 
lost its popularity, although industries 
are developing to be its serious rival. In 
the meantime, all the stable elements in 
the agricultural classes seem to be pool- 
ing their resources for certain common 
ends. In this connection the increase 
in the strength and capital of co-operative 
societies is a striking illustration of this 
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mowing- sense of selfdielp and foresight. There were only 79 of these societies at 
workin July 1911, with a membership of 1805 and a total working capital ot^ l.s. 
120,567. In July 1920. their number increased to 491 witli e. membeislup ot 15.800 
and a capital of about 24 lacs of rupees. The deposits held by t^se societies mcroas- 
ed from about Rs. 4,000 in 1911 to 10 lacs in 1920. With the expansion of these 
institutions, their functions have also widened. The present number of soc^ieties 
include 33 non-credit institutions. 2 for milk supply, 6 for irrigation and 25 tor 
fodder storage. These show how the intelligent sections of the peasantry an- 
aiming at not merely the extinguishment of their debts but also the org-iimsation 
of defence against famines. These were also included in the above total 42 non- 
agricultural societies of which 5 were for Government servants. 19 tor weavers, 5 
for chamars and 2 for Antyaj as (untouchables generally) I he principle o 
co-operative credit is being extended to other classes who are taking ach antage ol 
it to reduce their burden of indebtedness. 

55. Industrial Development in the Decade Tf agriculture is 
buckling up its armour, industry is not lagging behind. The handicrafts 
of the indigenous type, like weaving, dyeing, vahro printing, etc., lor 
which certain towns like Patan, Vadnagar, Dabhoi and I etlad were 
famous are on the decline. But industries of the new with a 

modern organisation are increasingly m evidence. Imperial Table X\ E of 
the 1911 Census showed 80 industrial establishments employing 20 per- 
sons and over; these had a habour force of 7,216 nien and 2.205 wcmum. Im- 
perial Table XXII of this Census shows 124 estanlishments of a similar class. 


em- 
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ploying 8.083 men and 2.911 women. Tlie most striking leature ol tlic industrial 
returns is tlie intreaso of factories dealing with textiles and connected indrrstries 
from 05 in 1911 to 98 in 1921. The dyeing factories increased from 4 to 7 in the 
decade. Joint Stock Companies have risen in number from 39 in 1911 with a capital 
of 00 lacs to 88 in 1921 with an authorised capital of ovei 8 crores. As to the con- 
dition of these industries, the xklministration lleport of 1919-20 ivrites in a vein 
of optimism. All the well-established factories continued to work well and have 
been expanding. The Cotton Jlills were adding more looms and spindles and the 
Agents of all the successful cotton mills and dyeing factories wore starting new in- 
dustries also. The weak and the struggling were also being rehabilitated. The 
•rehabilitating process took the shape in some cases of changing the management, 
in others of turning them into joint stock concerns. Some of the hampering con- 
ditions against industrial development were being removed towards the end of the 
decade bv an oidightened State jiolicy of encouragement and liberal facilities. 
Capital is always shy of planting itself in an Indian State, but confidence in the 
fixity of the laws and regulations and in the stability’ of the general administration 
of this State was being sedulously cultivated and developed. xA. definite industrial 
polic}' of investigating raw materials and helping new and important industries was 
clearly laid down. The close of the war also in 1918 set free a large volume of capital 
for industrial enterprises. The years 1919 and 1920 were thus marked in this State as 
well as in India generally by a wave of Industrial revival. These years saw the 
flotation of no less than 64 joint stock companies in Baroda. Besides the existing 
cotton mills, schemes for establishing 14 other mills have now lieen developed. One 
woollen mill in the City, four sewing thread and hand loom factories for weaving silk 
(on a large scale) at Kalol, Dehgam and Visnagar, and three oil mills, all in the Kadi 
Fmiit. were also projected. Besides these, chemical industries were planned 
(including large alLali works at Dwarka and Velan). A cement factory designed to 
turn out 90,000 tons of cement annually was estalilished at Dwarka. A sulphuric 
acid factory was started in the capital. A joint stock concern is being organised to 
work the salt and lime deposits on the Kathiawad coast. The location of a sugar 
factory near Vyara. under the auspices of the Tata Sugar Corporation was then con- 
sidered. Factories for the manufacture of cement Hume pipes at Aliyagam and 
granite and marble working cpiarries at Bhulwan have been started. Xone of these 
projects were however in working order when the Industrial Census was taken last 
xAjiril. It is cpiite possible that owing to the monetary stringency which is going 
on at present, some of these projected concerns may not materialise. The wave of 
company promotion brought up on its crest numerous speculative ventures 
which have ended disastrously. But there is no doubt that this State is on the 
threshold of immense industrial developments which may have far-reaching effects 
on the character of its people ; the population of towns may and in fact will undoubt- 
edly increase very largely ; and the process of change from agriculture 
to industrial pursuits may be accelerated beyond the conception of the present 
generation. The present difficulty in the industrial situation in the State apart from 
the shyness of Indian Capital in the matter of investing in Indian States, is the 
labour problem. Hitherto Baroda has suffered from the vicinity and competition 
of the industrial centres of x4.hmedabad and Surat. Their superior resources absorb- 
ed all the most efficient labour, leaving the residue for the use of the State. The 
four cotton mills in existence are situated in Baroda and Sidhpur towns. The 
centralisation of the industry at xAhmedabad has made labour expensive and scarce 
for the entrepreneur in Baroda. Indian labour is notoriouslv immobile and the 
factories have to compete in getting to it and securing it for their purposes. One 
can hardly prophesy about the new industrial projects and their future. But one 
advantage they certainly have, which should ensure success. If one studies their local 
distribution, — liesides two new mills projected at the capital, there will be 4 at Kalol, 

2 at Petlad and one each at Billimora, Siilhpur, Visnagar, Xavsari. Dehgam and Kadi! 
one finds that the selection of the places has been wisely conceived, which will help in 
the tapping of new sources of labour, and at any rate in stopping the outflow of Baroda 
State laliour to other areas. Besides tliis advantage, there are other possibilities 
which cannot yet be gauged. The imfolding of the statistical results of the State’s 
ambitious Industrial programme must therefore be left to the Census of 1931. 

56. Variation in Population, 191 i-ipai—The above recital of the a^r - 

cultural and economic history of the period will scarcelv prepare the reader for the 
increase in population that was disclosed by the recent Census. The total increase 
in the State s population is 93,724 or 4-6 per cent, of the population of 1911. The 
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margin gives the figures per 
division. The total increase is 
distributed and proportioned per 
division and compared there- 
after with the proportion which 
the population of each divi- 
sion bears to the total. It will 
be seen that the Northern Divi- 
sion has increased in this decade 
proportionately as well as ab- 
solutely the most in the State. 

Although having only 43 per cent, of the total population, it claims 73 per cent, 
of the increase. Earoda shares in only about a hfth of the increase. Kathiawad 
IS almost stationary. In Navsari, the increase is as we shall see later on largely 
confined to the urban population. Under these circumstances, it will lie necessary 
to find out what proportion of this total increase may be ascribed to natural causes 
and what to migration. 


Division 
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Rate per 
cent 
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age of 
inc lease 

Percent- 
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57- Variation in Matural Population— The mortality in the decade 
has been shown to be very heavy. in fact much heavier than in the preceding decade, 
and yet the rate of increase has been higher in this Census than in the Census of 
1911. The explanation must be sought therefore in a favourable balance of migia- 
tion. For population can only increase in one of two ways. If the surplus of 
births over deaths is expected by all the evidences to be small, then the balance 


immigrants over emigrants. The 


marginal 


IV.pulation 

1921 

1911 

Variation 
per cent. 

Actual Populatiuu .. 

2.120,522 

' 

2.032,798 

-f 4-0 

Imiuigrants 

232.494 

222.957 


Rniigrants 

‘22U.fi9(r 

235.523 


Xatural Population.. 

2,114,724 

2.045.304 

-f 3-4 


must be made up by the excess of 
figures give the birth-place figures 
summarised from the Sub- 
sidiary Table IV. The actual 
population shows an increase of 
4‘G while the natural population 
increases only by 3‘4. If we 
take into account only the 
natural population we can study 
the variation in population of the Baroda State-born, no matter where enumerated 
This is one way— though not the most accurate — of isolating the migration factor. 
The margin shows the variation in natural popu- 
lation taking the figures for 1891 as 100. The 
natural population in 1921 shows a decrease of 
10’3 since 1891. The decrease in actual popula- 
tion since 1891 is 11 ’9. Eoughly there has been 
therefore a decrease in population since 1891 
through migration to the extent of 1 ’6 per cent. 

In the present decade, the natural population how- 

ever shows an increase of 3 '4 since 1911; and the 

actual gain has been 4’6 ; therefore one would give 1’2 per cent, as gain through the 
balance of migration being in favour of this State during the decade. We will now 
see what the natural population in 1921 would have been, if the normal rate of 

increase was allowed to operate in the natural , 

population of 1911. The margin works out the 
result. The natural population was expected to 
rise to 2,239,605, but instead, it was only 2,114,724. 

The deficit of 124,881 may be compared with that 
worked out on the basis of the actual natural 
increase in the next paragraph. 


Year 

i Natural 
' Population 

Proport idual 
variation 
since 1891 

1891 

. 2,3.75.870 

100 

19(»1 

. 1,982,031 

84- 1 

1911 

. .1 2,045,304 

80-8 

1921 

. .i 2,114,724 

1 

89-7 


Natural Population in — 
1911 

X R^ ’ or 
1-0911 = 

Natural population in — 
1921 = 

Deficit — 


1,982,031 

2,239.005 

2,114.724 

124,881 


58. Volume of Migration in the Decade Estimated — A more ac- 
curate way of estimating the operation of the migration factor in the movement of 
population is to calculate the volume of migration by the method explained in 
para. 43. Applying this method, we find that immigrants in 1911-21 numbered 
100,593 and emigrants 76,685, leaving a balance of 23,908 in favour of the State at 
the end of the decade or about the date of this Census. This figure is 1T7 per cent. 


*At the time this chapter was written two provinces had not yet .sent in their birth- 
place figures. The figure 220,096. was arrived at by assuniing that the number of emigrants 
in 1921 was the same as in 1911. The final figures will be found in the Chapter on Migration. 
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of the population of 1911. Small as it is it is the largest balance in favour of this 
State in migration ever recorded in the Census era. Even in the normal decade, 
as we have found out, the balance of migration was not so large.* The cir- 
cumstances of this migration will be more closely studied at their proper places in 
Chapters II, III and V ; but in the meantime it may be stated that the greatest 
beneficiaries in this respect have been the Northern and Central portions of the State. 


In the calculation of the above figures, one circumstance has had to be ignor- 
ed. During the last two decades, the stress of economic comlitions has had tlieir 
effect in rousing the spirit of adventure amongst the people. The Gujarati has 
been a coloniser, even from the early ages of bis political history. \\ hen the full 
story of the colonisation of Java, the Malay peninsula, Cambodia and further 
East generally comes to be written the part of the people of ancient Anartta and 
Saurashtra in these enterprizes of adventure will have to be amply acknowledged. 
In the meanwhile this report has the more prosaic task of recording that overseas 
emigration (beyond the limits of India) of people belonging to (and presumably 
born in) this State has increased during the decade. At the moment of writing 
only the Census figures of Kenya and Nyasaland have arrived : but as on the occa- 
sion of the last Census, this time also, a statement has been prepared from the in- 
formation supplied by the Mahal officers of people who are known to have emi- 
grated outside India from this State. The mar- 
gin gives the comparative figures for 1911 and 
1921. The majority of emigrants are to Africa, 
as may be expected : but there are now emi- 
grants to Basra, and Iraq generally and even 
to Siam and the Malay peninsula. There is 
thus an increase of about l .oOo (after deductions 
of estimated deatlis) over the kgures of 1911, 
Deducting these overseas emigrants, we get about 22,408 persons as the net 
gain through migration. The total increase in the census is 93,724. This leaves 
71,316 out of the total increase as representing the excess of births over deaths. 
Thus by natural increase, the population should have amounted in 1921 to 
2,104,1 14. The rate of natural increase is therefore 3 • 5 per cent. If we imagine that 
the normal rate of natural increase which is 9 ’ll per cent, per decade was allowed 

to operation then the expected population in 1921 
should have been 2,217,986 by natural increase 
alone. But the deduced population by natural 
increase is actually found to be 2,104.il4. The 
deficit of 113,872 represents the extent to which 
disturbing factors like plague, influenza, etc., have 
interfered with the movement of population. 
It is significant that the deficit calculated in this 
way is a little less than that found from the natural population. 
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Emigrants to 

i 1911 

1 

1921 

Eurojie 

1 

34 

Africa 


4,704 

Asia e xc-Ulsi ve of 

-1 3.555 


Aden 


107 

Elsewliej-i- and un- 



s-pecified . . 


445 

Total. 

3,555 

5.410 ! 


Population of 1911 .. — 2,032,798 

xR*"or 1-0911 .. 2.217,980 

Deduced Population 1921 
by natural increase. . = 2,104,114 

Deficit .. . . == 113.872 

Recorded Mortality 
from epideiiiic.H (pla- 
gue and influenza). . 


= 112,994 


59. Accuracy of Vital Statistics tested : Subsidiary Table V — 

From the calculations in the above paragraph, the deduced population liy natural 
increase amounts to 2,104,114. But from the Subsidiar}" Table V, we find the 
total number of births registered during the decade was 580,390 or 28-6 per cent, 
of the population. The regi.stered deaths numbered 612,055, leaving a deficiency 
of 31,665. Thus, if vital statistics were absolutely accurate, the population should 
have dwindled to 2,001,133 through natural causes, and the balance, 102,981, 
should have then to be credited to the excess of immigrants over emigrants. But 
this balance is as we have found far too high to be true. We shall have to esti- 
mate therefore how far the birth and death returns have fallen short of the truth. 
There is little to add to the account given in the Census Eeport of 1911 of the 
machiner}^ and procedure of registration.! The procedure is much the same 
now, with this difference that in addition to the inspection authorities named 
in para. 84 of the 1911 report, the Sanitary Commissioner, the tajcljdars (circle 
inspectors) and Sanitary Inspectors are also required to inspect and test the regis- 


*Vide para. 43. In the calculation of the volume of migration in this decade, the rate of 
mortality has been assumed to be 40 per mille per annum, in view of the greater prevalence 
of epidemics during this period than at other times. 

■\Vide paras. 83 — 86 of the State Census Eeport of 1911. 
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ters while on tour. Furthermore, like Baroda City all other towns with Muni- 
cipal institutions (about 42 in number) have now been brought under the operation 
of the Compulsory Birth and Death Notification Act. Apart from this, prosecutions 
under the Act were for the first time instituted, but apparently the local magis- 
trates were not yet impressed with the enormity of these offences, and they usual- 
ly let off the culprits with only nominal fines of four to eight annas. At any rate 
there is no doubt, however, that the registration of vital occurrences is far more 
accurate now than heretofore. To take the case of births, which is far less accui- 
ately registered than deaths, the average of the last decade (1901-11) was 20’7 
per mille. In the present decade (1911-21), the registered birth rate is 28 ‘6 which 
surely points to greater accuracy of work in this regard. The greatest number 
of omissions happens in cases where infants die within two or three months from 
their birth. Now it has been calculated that approximately 60 per cent, of deaths 
under one year happen in the first quarter. If we assume that all these are 
unregistered, then the registered infant deaths would be only 40 per cent, of the 
truth. The average annual numiter of registered deaths of infants under 1 year 
has lieen found to be 11,049 in the decade.* The true infant mortality would 
appear to lie therefore 27,622 per year. Again the usual Indian experience has 
been that 30 per cent, of births result in deaths within the first year. If we take 
this experience, we ought to ha'. e an annual average of births to the extent of 
92,073, instead of the registered average of 58,039. Calculating on an actuarial 
basis, Ave find from Mr. Ackland’s Life Table for Bombay males and females that 
to keep alive a population of 2.269.375 persons 100,000 annual births are necessary; 
so that for 2,079,660, the average nopulation of the decade, an annual average 
of 91,640 births will be required. Another method is to assume that the population 
found at a census liAung under one vear bears a constant relation to the births in 
that year. This constant relation is the resultant of the decreasing ratios of “ risk ” 
to Avhich the infant is subjected month after month before he attains his first year. 
By this constant relation and the assumption that infant mortality proceeds more 
or less on the basis of a law. it is found that 100.000 births occurring between 
March, 1920 and the Census day in 1921 would return 78.727 infants imder the 
age of one year at the latter date.f Our next step is to find out the corrected 
mean population! of infants during the tlecade. This appears to be 69,258. 
Calculating on the aliove proportion, we get 87,972 as the average number of 
births per year. Thus whatever method we apply, we get to approximately the 
same figures. Taking the mean of the last two estimates, the total number of 
births in the decade comes to 898,060. Of the above estimates, the most scien- 
tific and therefore accurate is the actuarial. The almost identical estimates by 
this method and the fimt proves the correctness of the conclusion that the regis- 
tration of infant deaths is out by more than a half of the truth ; they prove also 
that the registered births fall short of the reality by about 32,000 or over 56 per 
cent, per annum. 


The proportion of omissions in death registration is happily less. If the 
births are estimated to have been 898,060, then according to our calculation of the 
natural increase, the total deaths should have figured at 826,744 instead of 612,055. 
There is thus an excess of 214,689 or 35’1 per cent, due to defective registration. 
The above estimate of deaths is also arrived at by other means. The population 
of 1921 aged 10 and over may be taken (allowing for migration) to be the 
survivors from the population of 1911. If this figure is subtracted from the popu- 
lation of 1911 we get the deaths amongst 
the 1911 population. We have to add the 
deaths amongst the births in the decade to 
get to the total of deaths in the decade. 

The margin works out the calcidations, 
from which it will be seen that allowance 
has been made for migration in both sets 
of figures, — 21,000 being allocated to those 
aged 10 and over and 1,408 to those below 


Population of 1911 .. .. .. 12,032,798 

Deduct Population of 1921 — 

Aged 10 ainl over (loss 21,000 being 
gain in migration a-god 10 and over) 1,535,841 
lioaths in 1911 population .. .. 496,957 

Births in decade 1911-21 .. .. 898,060 

Deduct Population of 1921 under 10 years. 

(Tjpss 1,408 for migration gam) . . 568,273 

Deaths among births in decade . . 329,787 

Total deaths in decade . . . . 826,744 


* Vide Subsidiary Table IX, Chapter V. Parti, 
t Vide Appendix 11, where the calculations are worked out in detail. 

Corrected according to the combination of Graphic and Columnar Methods explained in 
Chapter V, Part II. 
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that age. The deaths can also be approximately estimated independently by 
recourse to iSir (leorge Hardy’s method described in paras. 1.5-1() of his Age Keport 
for 1901. ll consists in simply deducting the population of 1921 aged 10 and over 
from the total population of 1911 and assuming that the ditference represents iJie 
deaths in the decennium at an average age of 5 years and over. This assumption 
although involving an under-estimate of child-mortality below the age of o seek- 
to neutralise this circumstance by the fact that the registered deaths of 5 years and 
over are doubly overstated “ hrstly as being more completely registered and 
secondly as including certain deaths of persons at younger ages.*’’ This difference is 
then compared to the registered deaths at ages 5 and over and the deaths at all ages 
are estimated from registered deaths at all ages on this proportion. Thus ; — 

Deaths in 10 years at 5 years of age and over . . 490,957 

Registered deaths in decade at 5 years and over . . 380,455 

Registered deaths at all ages in decade . . . . 612,055 

Estimated deaths at all ages in decade . . . .612, 055, X 496, 957 

380,455 

799,477 deaths. 

By this estimate we get rather a less number of deaths than the total arrived 
at by the other. But as jiointed out by Mr. Ackland, the factor of under-estimation 
of child-mortality may nut have been completely neutralised by this process. If 
however we take the last of the above estimates of births and deduct the natural 
increase we get a total of (879,720 — 71,316) or 808,404 deaths, which figure 
corresponds much more closely to the estimate of deaths by Hardy’s method. 

6o. Variation in Relation to Density— Having studied the constituent 
elements in the movement of population, it will be interesting to compare how far 

the increase 
in population 
(in absolute 
h g u res) 
compares to 
the change 
in relation 
to the actual 
populat i u n 
found per 
square mile. 
The m a p 
given in the 
margin gives 
the varia- 
tions in re- 
lat ion to 
d e n s i t y 
since 1872. 
The cunside- 
rat ion of 
mere per- 
centages of 
ab solute 
figures would 

not give as much idea of the movement of population as the increase a> 
measured by the addition of persons to the square mile would do. For instance 
from the consideration of the fact that the Xorthern Division has increase I 
by only 6 per cent, since 1872 and that Kathiawad's increase on the other hanrl 
amounts to 12, one would conclude that the latter ilivision had exercised the greater 
influence of the two in the total movement of population. But this is not a fact 
With only half the percentage of increase. North Gujarat has added 17 to the 
square mile, while Kathiawad has added only 15, in the last forty-nine years. This 
map should therefore be studied in conjunction with the diagram given in para 40 
so that the two aspects of the variation in the population can be seen. Sulisidiarv 
Table III gives the proportional figures. 

*Mr. Ackland s Actuarial Report, p. 171, India Census Report of I'Jll. 
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6i. Variation in Areality and Proximity — One way of studying the 
variations in populations is, as above, by proportioning them to the square mile. 
There is another way which enables one to gauge the pressure of population on 
land as to calculate the area commanded by each person from Census to Census ; this 
is known as Areality ; and proximity is the distance between each individual, on 
the assumption of equal distribution, which can be calculated on the formula : 

or whatever else— . and n is the number 
of such units in 100 square miles.|) The 
areality of persons per divisions and 
the proximity of persons in the State 
are worked out in the margin. The 
areality is by acres ; and the proxi- 
mity is by yards. Since 1901, when 
proximity of individual person was 
122 yards, the proximity has 
become closer by o yards in twenty 
years. 


Divi;8ion 

Areality (acres) 

Proximity (yards) 

1921 

1911 

1921 

1911 

State 

2-45 

2-56 

117 

120 




Vcls. 

yds. 

Central Gujarat 





with eitv 

1- 74 

1- 79 



SoutJi Gujarat . 

:!• 40 

3- 4.A 



North Gujarat . 

2- 10 

2-34 



Katliiawad 

4- SB 

4- 8.7 




200 


(where d is the distance between any unit-person, house, town, village 


63. Variation in age-corstitution : Probable Trend of Death- 
rate in the ne«r Future — The net result of the movement during the decade 
mav be now studied in reference to the age-constitution of the population. It has 
been found by actuarial methods that the Baroda death-rate for the age-period 
0-5 is 1-11 '2 per mille per annum.* The corresponding death-rates for the age- 
periods 5-60 and 60 and over are 24-79 and 108-4 per mille per annum respectively. 
Thus anv large change in the age-constitution cannot but have a profound effect 
on the mean death-rate. In para. 44, the effect of the famine in thinning away 
the extreme ends of the age -constitution was shown. In 1901, the people aged 
5-60 constituted no less than 86-7 per cent, of the population. The result should 
have been a lowering of the death-rate and an increase in births. It is usually 
thought that a severe famine like that of 1900 results in the decade following in 
what is described in general terms as an outburst of fertility. That the increase 
in 1911 was not large but only 4-1 is because the period, 1901-11, was not very 
favourable. But the statement that famines usually result in large increases 
in population can only be true to a limited extent. In a settled community like 
Gujarat, where the economic sense is well developed, a famine may be expected 
to have the result of inhibiting reproduction amongst large classes of people. It 
is onlv in sparsely populated and backward tracts that the laAv above stated can 
operate to any extent. From that point of view, the large increases that happened 
in 1911 in Trans Sabarmati area and West Kadi (particularly in Harij Taluka), 
in the forest areas of South Gujarat and KathiaAvad. and in the Chorashi talukas 
of Central Gujarat can be explained. (4n the other hand AA'hcrever the inhabitants 
belonged to a more intelligent class, decreases occurred. In the decade of 1911- 
21 the so-called outburst of fertility may be said to have spent itself. The age- 
constitution at the 1911 Census, besides, AA'as more or less a return to the normal. 
Thus the population at the beginning of the decade Avas exposed to a heavier rate 
of mortality ; and the birth 
rate Avas normalised. The 
marginal table aa'iII enable the 
reader to compare the age 
constitution of the total po- 
pulation of 1921 with that 
of the natural population 
(born and enumerated in the 
State) of the same year. This 
comparison Acill enable him 




1921 


Age period 




Increase 

1911 

Natural 

Actual 

per cent, 
since 1911 




Population 

Population 


0-5 

15’ ."i 

13- 91 

12- 9 

— 12- 6 

.5-00 

80- 5 

81- 70 

82-4 

7-0 

GO and over. 

1 

40 

4- 39 

4- 7 

2S0 


tlf 100 square miles be conceiv-ed as a rectangle, then four full hexagons, plus four half- 
hexagons and four triangles altogether equal to O.j hexagonal areas, can be formed in it. If 
villao'es are arranged on each point of a hexagon, 20 can be so formed in the rectangle. Thus, 
n =.'’the number of A’iUages 3 N or three times the number of hexagons. The area of N 

rL_z=r:100 .square 


hexagons 


miles by hypothesis. Hence d“ ~ 


200 




*From the Table attached to Part II of Chapter V . 
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to see that the increase in the middle age-period was due doubtless to the influx 
of immigrants. But in this decade there was another tendency at work which 
thinned away the middle-age group. Influenza and the plague put all their weight 
on the middle ages, sparing the young and the feeble. But we see also that the 
child-population has decreased by 12 ’6 per cent, and now forms only 12 '9 per 
cent, of the total. On accoimt of the greater deficiency in children therefore, 
the middle age-group now forms 82 per cent, of the total population. The posi- 
tion therefore seems to be that in the coming decade, a slight decrease in the death- 
rate may be expected. 

63. The Probable Trend of Birth-rate in the Near Future— As 

to births, a different choice of age-periods and a reference to the civil condition 

figures will be required. The marginal table gives 
two sets of proportionate figures for the age-periods 
0-15, 15-50, and 50 and over for three Censuses. This 
table shows the full effect of the epidemics on the 
healthy age-groups. From Subsidiary Table V of 
Chapter V we also learn that the proportion of mar- 
ried females aged 15-40 to 100 of their sex has de- 
creased from 37 to 33. This circumstance together 
with the agc-constitution of 1921 indicates a probable shrinkage in births at least 
in the first few years of the ensuing decade : but as the girls aged 5-15 advance 
in years, they will swell the percentage and in the end repair the deficiency of 
])irths. The marginal table shows, that children aged 0-15 are now 4 per cent, 
more than in 1911 proportionately to the total population. The female children 
aged 5-15 are now 12 per cent, of the population, while in 1911, they were only 9. 
Witli this added strength, there is no fear that the ensuing decade will fare badly 
in regard to births than the previous one. 

64. Houses and Families — The general features of the movement of 
population have now been presented. Before carrying the analysis further into 
the different districts of the State, it will be useful to turn for a moment from the 
persons enumerated to the houses which they inhabit. As houses form the unit 
on which the subsequent enumeration is based, the point has to be decided quite 
early in the course of census operations as to what should be taken to be the ’‘house.'’ 
Accordingly it was decided in this Census to adhere to the definition adopted in 
the Census of 1911. Circumstances vary largely in different parts of India, but 
there are two main definitions of ‘‘ house which have prevailed — the structural 
and the social. The social definition has been adopted here since 1911 as ex- 
plained in para. 33. Tlie structural criterion on the other hand lays down that 
a house should be the dwelling place of one or more families, having a separate 
entrance, whether that entrance be from a public road, compound, corridor, balconv, 
gallery or otherwise. In the latter defuiition, which was adopted in the Censuses 
of 1901 and previous years, the unity of the tenement Avas emphasised irrespective 
of the families residing therein. In the former, noA\' adopted, the unity of the 
Census family was more insisted on. In fact, the Census family is in jiractice identified 
with the Census house. Therefore the enumeration of houses Avith this defini- 
tion giA'es a clue to the number and size of families in the State. The other great 
advantage of the social definition is that it is readily understood by enumerator 
and people, and that therefore the record is fairly accurate. The old fear that the 
house-list is the prelude to some neAv Municipal imposition reviA^ed in some toAAiis, 
but as the Censuses in urban areas AA^ere conducted entirely under the direction of 
IMunicipal authorities Avith popular help, much misunderstanding AAms successfullv 
removed. Occasionally as AA'ith the Tenement Census in the City, people looked 
upon the inquest AAuth some suspicion as if some neAv fangled attack Avere contem- 
plated upon their liberties. On the other hand, some people tried to take advan- 
tage of the tenement census to put in claims for OAAmership of houses thinking that 
registration in a Census record A\muld haAm probativ^e value. The change in the 
definition made in 1911 precluded any accurate comparison AA’itli prcA ious figures ; 
but on the AA'hole. as Bao Bahadur GoAundbhai points out. except in the ca.se of 
the comparatiA'ely Avell-to-do, the differences arising from the change do not seem to 
have any marked effect on house numbering.” The differences, however, are not 
merely confined to the Avell-to-do. An increase in urbanisation certainly has the 
effect of congregating families in large buildings. The Tenement Census taken 
in Baroda City Avould illustrate this point in the next chapter. I am inclined 
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to tliink that in the future, with the growth of industrial towns, it will be necessary 
to adopt the two definitions simultaneously at least in urban areas, as was done 
in regard to the City of Baroda in the present Census. The present dehnition 
does not also serve as a guide to overcrowding ; and all enquiries regarding the 
kind of structure, the amount of house-room, the standard of comfort, etc., have 
to labour under a disadvantage in consec|uence. The question of comfort in house- 
room has been already discussed and therein the available room space per indi- 
vidual adult as well as person of any age has been also estimated. Here we shall 
consider the variations in the number of occupied houses, the “ density of houses, 
and the number of persons per house. The question of the size of families will 
have to be deferred to a later chapter. Subsidiary Table \T 1 gives the main sta- 
tistical data. 

65. Variation in Occupied Houses — The number of inhabited houses 
has increased from 506,297 to 512.845 or by 1*3 per cent. The rate of increase of 
population has been, as we have seen, mnch larger. A comparative table is given 
on the margin which will show the rate 
if variation per division. Every- 
where 'except in )South Gujarat the 
houses have increased at a lesser rate 
than the population. Perhaps the 
number of houses in 1911 was inflated 
by the inclusion of numerous plague 
structures to which people had sent 
their families on account of the 
epidemic which was raging in tlnit I'ear 
about the time of the Census. All over 
the Central and Northern Divisions, 
this appeared to be the case. In 
Central Gujarat, the increase of 1 per 
cen^ . in houses in 1921 is made up of an increase of 2’4 per cent, in the district area, 
and a decrease of 6T per cent, within the limits of the City of Baroda. The decrease 
in houses and population in the City will be discussed in the next chapter. 

66. Variation in Density of Houses : Number of Persons per 
House — The densitv of houses per square mile is another indication of the growth 
of population. Since" 1911 (as will appear from the Subsidiary Table VII) the 
growth of population has led to the adding of exactly twm more houses to the scpiare 
mile, as against an increase of 12 persons to the square mile during the same period. 
If the size of family remained the same, there should have been an increase of about 
three houses instead of two. As a result, the number of persons per inhabited house 
has increased by 13 per 100 houses in the State. This ■’ overcrowding per house 
is a feature of this Census in all parts of the State, except in Kathiawad where the 
population is stationary. The size of family cannot lie said to be exactly identical 
with the numlier of persons per house. The anomaly of plague-hut and town- 
house being separately numbered although belonging to the same family has been 
alreadv mentioned, tin the other hand fear or suspicion of the Government's in- 
tention may have led a few others to conceal .separate chulahs to escape the eyes of 
the tax o-atherer. Again, a number of shops and other non-residential houses must 
have been ret^arded as inhabited houses because a care-taker occupies them in the 
nio-ht. For these reasons it is not possible to infer from the increase in the number 
of 'persons per house that the size of family has increased. The size of family will 
be separatelv studied m connection with sex and fertility, but m the meantime it 
may be generally observed that the feature remarked on in the last census report 
that the size of fauiily was generally larger in South Gujarat and Kathiawad con- 
tinues in this Census also. As to size of family generally all the social tendencies — 
such as are not readily amenable to statistical treatment — indicate that it is getting 
smaller and smaller with the advance in education and standards of life and the 
growing stress in the economic environment. 

67. Present-day Tendencies in the Break-up of Joint Families 

—But the number and variation of houses do help in indicating, although in a very 
rough way the trend of the family system in the sense that they show the extent to 
which the joint family of the old'-world India is disintegrating and giving jilace to 
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Year 

^ Xunibi'r of married 
j females 15 and over 

1 

[ Proportion of 

j of unmarried and 

inhabited houses to 


i widowed males | 

loo such persons 


j and over | 

1901 


90 - 11 

1911 

0(12,761 

89- 97 

19l'1 

o7(),(j44 

89- 87 


the families of the modern type. The family of the modern type would mean usually 
that of the married house-holder with his groivn-up wife (assumed in India to be of 
the age of 15 and upwards) and his young, unmarried children and dependents. 
There are also the adult-widoiver and the adult bachelor presumably independent 
earners, with separate establishments. The widow in India is usually a dependent ; 
and the problem of the independent “ bachelor girl ”, not yet seriously encountered 
with, in India may be ignored. Thus if the number of houses is found to corres- 
pond closely M'ith the total of married females aged 15 and over, as well as of 
bachelors and widowers (both say of 25 years and upwards), one would imagine that 

the joint family system has succumbed 

seriously to disruptive influences. 
The marginal table gives the com- 
parative figures since 1901. The 
married female aged 15 and over has 
been taken, because it is when she 
has attained that age that the 
young wife begins to strain at the 
control of her mother-in-law and the 
disruptive tendencies ensue ivith 
quarrels between the vdves of the brothers living jointly in a single commensal 
fariiily. Ihe bachelor and widower aged 25 and over have been taken because 
it is about that age that a man irrespective of his civil condition, begins to set 
about to earn his livelihood.* Taking the divisions separately into account the 

marginal table gives the re- 
quired ratios. Owing to special 
conditions the City marks the 
highest water mark of these 
disruptive tendencies. The 
other figures are also instruc- 
tive. Figures for South Gujarat 
and Kathiawad show strikingly 
how the joint family is the 
least disturbed in those parts. 
With the exception of the City, 
the Xorthern Division shows 
the greatest indication to ap- 
proach equality between the 
two sets of figures. 

One other test requires to be noticed. From the figures supplied by the Ee- 
venue i^partment, it ivill be seen that the number of registered holders of 
land (lyhatedars) increased from 307,958 in 1911 to 328,160 in 1920. The 
population supported by these persons (on the basis of 4 per Khatedar) has 
similarly increased from 60'6 per cent, (of the population of 1911) to 61 ’7 
per cent, (of the population of 1921). Xow, if it be true that every person 
who became a Khatedar would tend to set up a house of his own then 
the proportion of the number of Khatedars to the number of inhabited houses at 
each Census would correspond very closely to these ratios. And in fact this is so. 
In 1911, this ratio (of Khatedar to inhabited hou.se) was 60'1 per cent, and in 1921 
It went up to 62-6. We have already seen that the rise in number of houses has 
not been pan passu with the increa.se in population. If the variation in the number 
of houses in the decade ivere really indicative of the true situation, and not vitiated 
(as it has been) with the limitations pointed out above, it would have been possible 
to infer from the increase of the above proportions from 604 to 62-6, an increasino- 
evidence of the fact that the possession of a Khata and the status of a peasant pro^ 
prietor is becoming an additional influence in the break up of families ; and indeed 
such local enquiries as I have been able to make seem to confirm this opinion. 

I understand such fission in families occurs more in agricultural than in non- 
agricultural communities. 

68. Divisional Variation, 191 1-192 i-Baroda P/rm/_ Havino studied 

the general movement of population m the State in its different aspects we s all 
now briefly carry the analysis to the administrative divisions and see l ow 


PivLion 

Total of unmarried 
females 15 and over 
and unmarried and 
widowed males ' 2 ~> 
and over 

Proportion of 
inhabited houses to 
100 such t>ersons 

Central flujarat in- 



eluding City 

Central (lujarat e.\- 

190,385 

92 

eluding City 

170,210 

90-4 

City 

175 

102-7 

North Gujarat 

230,175 

94-8 

South Gujarat 

91.0:!2 

75*2 

Katliiaivad . . 

40,452 

84-8 


Census Eepoit.s of 1911, only married females 16 and over weie tal-eu nUn + 

In this State, the number of houses is very largely in e.xces.s of the number' of such females 

Therefore marriage alone fails as a test of disruption of the joint familv. Emales. 
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ar the influences have varied in their operation in the diiterent prants. Taking 
the Baroda Pmnt first we see that the crude variation since 1872 is — 1’3. 
rdiminating errors of record we have found {cide para. 42 above) the total 
decrease to be 2-1 per cent, 
against a general increase of 
4 per cent, in the State. The 
marginal table compares the 
variations since 1891, with 
the variation since 1901. 

All parts of tlie division 
suffered acutely from the 
famine of 1900. The 
general decrease in 1901 was 
23 per cent. Since 1901, 
the pmnt has made up 
its deficiency of popula- 
tion by 13-4 per cent., but it is still behind the 1891 figures by 12'5 per cent. Almost 
all the parts of the pmnt repeat this story, with the exception of Charotar, which 
shows progressive decline since 1891. It is a tract of intensive cultivation and 
of very high density. Already in 1891, Petlad taluka had a density of 802 to the 
square mile. Charotar has suffered from famine and the continued scarcity of 
recent years much more intensely than other less advanced parts of the State. If the 
immediate effect of the famine of 1900 here was not so disastrous as elsewhere, it was 
because of the greater staying power of the people. But the continued economic 
stress of successive lean years has accentuated the pressure of the population on the 
means of subsistence and led to the realisation of the fact that continued subsist- 
ence on agriculture on its present scale of cost and prospective diminution 
in returns was becoming more and more prohibitive. As a result numbers of able- 
bodied people have emigrated in search of livelihood. On the other hand, the 
economically backward areas although they suffer most immediately from famine 
conditions are also those which recuperate the most quickly after these have sub- 
sided. The immediate results of the famine of 1900 were far more serious in Chorashi 
talukas than anywhere else in the pmnt. The distress here was acute, ami the mean 
decrease in population in 1901 amounted to 36, rising or even as high as 48 per cent, 
(in Tilakwada). But the recovery in Chorashi was no less rapid in 1921, when the 
leeway in population was almost made up, and the total increase since 1901 has been 
48 per cent. The 
release of large 
grass reserves in 
these Chorashi ta- 
lukas for purposes 
of cultivation led 
to an influx of 
settlers there. Cot- 
ton crop began to 
be extensively cul- 
tivated ; and the 
overflow population 
from congested 
Charotar found 
room in these 
places. But Cho- 
rashi not only 
received recruits 
from Petlad and 
Bhadran talukas. 

There was a little 
movement also 
from Vakal and 
from Kahnam. 

The increase in 

population in Chorashi since 1911 has resulted in the addition of one village, 
and at least 83 new paras (hamlets). It does not appear that Charotar 
could have received many immigrants from the surrounding British and States 
territory. The Panch Mahals District shows an increase of 16 per cent. Similarly 
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Thasra, Kapaclwanj and Borsad talukas also show increases. Next to Charotar, 
Yakal has recovered the least from the famine of 1900. Both Baroda and Padra 
iMahals suffered and .since 1901 have only advanced by about 8 ]ier cent. The most 
progressive part of Kahnam is Dablioi taluka, wliere Dabhoi town lias l)ccome a 
busy market and a railway centre. The alignment of railways from the first hit 
Sinore and Karjan talukas very hard. Almost the entire traffic on the Narmada 
was adversely affected. As pointed out in the Census Eeport of 1891, " these lines 
drew a considerahle portion of the traffic to themselves from the original route by 
boats. Thus the old employment of capital and labour and the occupations of many 
other middlemen were diverted and transferred to the new channel bv railway .... 
the symptoms of decay were quite visible at the Census of 1881.'’ Besides, the 
Karjan taluka is ringed round by the pro.sperous cotton -growing talukas of 
Broach, whose ginning factories have drawn away the labouring population 
from our State. As a cotton-growing tract Kahnam has however never favoured 
a high density. Only in Sinore taluka, was a density of a little over 300 ever 
attained. 

Baroda Division has on the whole increased more rapidly since 1901 than the 
other divisions. The net variation since 1872 showis indeed a deficiency, but. 
as explained before, that is due principalh' to the fact that in the first half 
of the Census Era, tlie p/vit/ underwent the privations of high mortality 
and famine more than the other pniiifsoi the State except Kathiawad. Since 1911 
the variation in age-periods shows that all ages under 15 and particularly 10-15 
have large increases. The Ijirth rate was therefore presumalily higher in this 
decade than in the previous. The age-period 15-40 suffered loss to tlie extent 

of 9 per cent. ; but the higher age-periods show in- 
j ^ j I I creases. The margin gives the comparative age- 
, Ag.' i'<'no(l j lou 1 UL'i j constitution of 1911 and 1921 and shows the district 

in a scunewhat more favourable position in regard 
to high mortality at the end tlian at the commence- 
ment of the decade. The higher proportion of the 
middle age group 5-00. is due doubtless to the large 
increase, of 50 per cent, in the age-group 10-15 and also 
increase of 9 per cent in age-group 40-00. The age-group 15-40 shows a decrease 
of 8 per cent., indicating the ravages of influenza and possibly some loss through 
migration. Exact emigxation figures for the pnoit proper (excluding tlie ( 'ity) are 
not available ; immigrants to the division (excluding the City) have Jiowever 
slightly increased from 73,794 in 1911 to 74.088 in 1921 ; at any rate it will be safe 
to say that migration has not counted much cis a factor in the variation in this 
prant in this decade. As to births, it must be observed that the death rate in the 
decade has been uniformly unfavourable to females particularly of the child-liear- 
ing ages, to a greater extent than in the State generally or in any other 
division. This circumstance inav affect the birth rate adveiselv in the ensuing 
years. 

6q. Kadi P iriiit — The historv of the Kadi Prant especially during the last 
20 years repeats the same story as Baroda. In 1901 the more fertile and pros- 
perous portions suffered 
comparatively less from the 
famine of 1900 than the 
other parts, but tlieir sub- 
sequent progress in 1911 and 
1921 was slower. The less 
favoured tracts — tlie West- 
ern dry belt and the Trans 
Sabarmati Area — were hit 
very hard and lost over 30 
per cent, of their people 
in 1901 ; lint the subsequent 
rebound, in 1911 though not so satisfactory as in Choraslii showed a fair increase. 
The rebound was retarded no doulit by the heavy mortality of the last twenty 
years. Plague in the first, and influenza and plague combined in the last half 
of this period, helped in this retardation. The net result has been that the total 
increase in the pmih since 1901 is 8 per cent. On the. otliei' liand the total loss 
since 1891 is 18. The net variation since 1901 is the mean of differing ratios of in- 
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crease wherein 

West Kadi lias tlie 
largest share-- 

namely 1 7 ■ 4 jier 
cent, followed by 
Trans Sabarnuiti 
(11 -5) and East 
Kadi (2 -6). The 
increase since 1911 
has been general 
in all parts except 
in Dehgam and 
Atarsumlia ta- 
lukas which are 
practically station- 
ary. As shewn in 
the section on 
public health, 

Kadi Pvant suli'er- 
ed equally ivith 
the other parts 
from the epidemic 
visitations of the 
last decade. The 
margin shows 
the comparative age-constitution of the prant. 'Fhe 
variation in age-periods since 1911 (Subsidiary Table 
VI of Chapter Y) reflect generally the same features 
as in BarodaPmn/: the young under 15 years, and the 
old aged GO and upwards have increased largely since 
1911. The increase in the age-period 0-10 points to a 
higher liirth rate in the decade. 

The decrease in the middle age- 
period 15-60 is also apparent in this 
division as in the Baroda Pmuf. but 
the depletion wrought by influenza 
was not so large as in that Pnn^t, 
l^eing in part made up by the influx 
of immigrants. The migration figures 
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'i’lie emigration figures for 1921 


increasing 

decreasi'd by 5.55.3. 

can only be relied on, for those of 1911 are only estimated jiro rata. Applvmg 
the Longstafl method, there would be roiiglily 35.400 immigrants and 27,300 
emigrants — th > net gain from this calculation being 8,100 or 12 per cent, of the total 
increase in tlie division. But perhaps the true gain from migration is larger. 
The increase in the number of immigrants is shown in the establishment of five new 
41 new hamlets in the prant. 


villages and 


Division 

NuiubiT of 
new villages 

Number of 
new hamlets 

Traiw SaluLVimiti 


1:5 

Ea'8t Ka<li 


10 

Wc^t K.kU 

■5 

18 


These are distributed in the margin. The 
largest number is as may be expected inWest 
Kadi bordering on Jhalawad, one of the 
Kathiawad pninfs, from which large batches 
of Jhalawad Kanbi cultivators have come 
and settled in Chanasma and Kadi talukas. 

70. Navsari Pmid — This prant is the most fortunately circumstanced 
in regard to the regularity of its seasons and the reliability of its rainfall. In the 
49 years of the Census era 
its record as seen from the 
Chart is the most satisfac- 
tory in the State. Since 
1872, the crude Census in- 
crease has been 41 per cent, 
in 49 vears : the corrected 
rate is however estimated to 
be 27 -8 per cent. 3Since 1891, 

the increase has become slow- . 

er, being onlv 7 per cent. The famine of 1900 hurt it the least of all the divisions and 
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its operation was limited only to the more backward areas. In Rani Mahals, 
the 1901 figures showed a decrease of 14 per cent, on 1891, the next decade showing 
however a rebound of-|-31 per cent.; in the last ten years this rate of increase ceased 
to function, and the figures show a slight decrease in 1921. SemiRasti repeats the 
same tale. In the Rasti Mahals the Xavsari taluka alone shows the most pro- 
gressive character. Except in 1901-11 when it was badly hit by the plague, all 
the decades show increase since 1891. It is significant however as we shall see 
in the next chapter, the greater part of the increase in Rasti taliikas since 1911 
has been in the urban areas. Practically all the availalfie land has been taken 
up in Navsari and Gandevi talukas ; the density on cultivable area is as high as 
888 in Gandevi and 632 in Navsari ; and it maj^ be said that in regard to agricul- 
ture, a critical point 
has been reached 
for the population of 
these areas. Large 
numbers emigrate 
mostly to Bombay 
and Surat and even 
abroad to places in 
South and East 
Africa. From the 
variation of the 
popidation at cer- 
tain age-periods we 
learn that 0-10 has 
remained almost 
stationary, 10-15 
has increased but 
not so largely as in 
other divisions. The 
decrease in age- 
period 15-40 is also 
not large. In fact 
there seems to be 
a more uniform age- 

distribution in this than in other prants of the State. The age constitution is 

given in the margin and shows a position similar to the 
other districts that we have so far examined. The public 
health conditions in the decade were as we have seen 
distinctly unfavourable to this division. In 1918 the 
recorded death rate was higher than in Baroda and 
Kadi. Immigrants have decreased by about 2,000, and 
emigrants have increased by about a thousand. The 
balance was therefore slightly against this division. 

71. Amreli and Okhamandal Pmnis — Thesetwo prants may be considered 
together for convenience. The case of Okhamandal may be briefly discussed. From 
1891 to 1901, the population of this area increased by 399 or 1’5 per cent. But 
this was due entirely to the fact that Dwarka town increased in that decade by 
over 1 .400. The next decade was still more unfavourable, the adverse balance being 
1906, or 7 per cent. In the decade 1911-1921 the population was almost stationary ; 
the slight increase of 77 being represented by an increase of 310 in 
Beyt and a large increase of 1,429 in Dwarka tovm. As a result, the 
country side is being impoverished to swell the population in these 
urban areas. The history of this little division for the last 20 years is part 
of the black record of the Kathiawad Natural Division to which it belongs ; its own 

contribution has been the 
blackest portion of that 
record. The margin gives 
the comparative figures for 
the two prants combined. 
It has been already pointed 
out (para. 42) that the crude 
variation since 1872 in these 
two prants (combined) 
should be reduced to 2 ’6 
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per cent, on account of under-enumeration in that date. Taking the figures of 
1891, however, as behig accurate, the two prants have declined by about 1 per cent, 
in the last 30 years. The decrease on account of the famine of 1900 was only 4 per 
cent, due to the influx of temporary immigrants in Amreli and Damnagar Mahak 
and Okhamandal. The Middle Block which contains Amreli taluka showed there- 
fore a decrease of OT per cent. But in the forested portions of this area Dhari and 
Khambha showed decreases of G and 21 per cent, respectively. Kodinar also showed 
a large decrease of 16 per cent, in that Census. In the next decade this taluka was 
ravaged by the plague and increased by only 3 per cent, in 1911, but the two other 
talukas showed a large increase in that Census. Similarly Katanpur and Bhimkatta, 
which were hard hit bv the famine and lost heavily in 1901, increased largelv in 
1911. 


The general position as disclosed in 1921 is that the population is almost 
stationary in the two prants. In the JMiddle Area a mean decrease of 2 per cent, is 
made up of decreases in Amreli and Dhari talukas and an increase of 4 per cent, in 
Khambha. In the Scattered Areas where there is a general decrease of 6 per cent. 
Eatanpur has decreased by 11 per cent., Damnagar and Bhimkatta have de- 
creased by 5 and 4 per cent, respectively. Subsidiary Table IV shows that 
although the num- 
ber of immigrants 
has remained the 
same the number 
of emigrants has 
decreased consider- 
ably. Calculating 
by the Longstafi 
method, there is a 
net balance of 
8,200 in favour of 
these two prants. 

The census varia- 
tion in 1921 is a 
decrease of 109 
persons. A natural 
decrease of 8,300* 
persons is therefore 
the result of the 
decade’s high mor- 
tality. The general 
death rate in these 
prants was higher 
than in the other 
divisions. In 1918, 
the recorded death- 
rate went up to 

77 per mille for males and 85 per mille for females. As a consequence of this 
high mortality amongst women, the proportion of married women aged 15-40 to 
the total female population has decreased from 37 to 32 
per cent. The variation by age-periods also shows a 
decrease of 14 per cent, (the largest in the State) amongst 
persons aged 15-40. The age constitution of the two 
prants shows a situation similar (perhaps a shade weaker) 
to that in other prants. The proportions correspond 
however to the State average given in para. 62. 
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72. General Conclusions — The discussion on the movement of population 
may now be summarised. The set back in 1900, which was in evidence in all parts 


*It is curious to note tliat the registered flgures show a surplus of births over deaths — 
in this Division — vide Subsidiary Table V. According to the method explained in the Appendix 
II, the total births in the decade in this division may be estimated at 77,252. The total 
deaths should therefore be according to the above calculation 85,551, or nearly 50 per cent, of 
the population. 
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ol His Higlmess's doiiiiiiions, is now being gradually retrieved. In fact the normal 
rate of increase for the State would have had effect in each of the two Censuses 
since 1901, had it not been retarded by plague in one decade, and plague and in- 
fluenza combined in the next. The rate of census variation has increased from 4’i 
to 4’6 23er cent. Birt this increased rate is not through natural causes, namely the 
increasing excess of births over deaths. The balance of migration has risen in 
favour of the State from 0'4 per cent, in the first half to 1'2 in the last half of the 20 
years. The natural rate of increase has therefore diminished from 3‘7 to about 3‘4. 
Migration has operatetl mostly’ in North Gujarat where it contributed at least 12 
per cent, towards the total increase, and in Kathiawad. r'.diere it nearly’ wiped off 
a decrease of over 8.000 through natural causes. The decade. 1911-1921, was 
marked l)y a very high rate of mortalitv, but unlike the localised epidemics of other 
y’ears, this State was visited in common with the rest of India, by’ a jrandemic which 
left no place for people to escape to. Beymud inflicting heavy' loss of life, the influenza 
epidemic resulted therefore in no movement of population. The general effect of 
the 1900 famine seems to have been that the most immediate sufferers were the 
backward areas. In 1901, thev sliowed tlie most marked decreases m populatioir 
through the famine, but in 1911. it is they tliat recuperated the most quickly’. 
In 1921. these backwarrl areas again show fairlv large increases, witli the exception 
of the unhealthy’ forested regions in South and Noith Gujarat, and in Kathiawad 
generally. The rates of increase in 1921 are lower in the settled and fertile por- 
tions. where the ratio of cultivated land is high, than in the drier belts and more 
infertile regions where there is more scope for expansion. The age constitution 
in 1921 shows that the State is a little more favourably’ situated in regard to mortal- 
ity’ in tliat the proportion of the more exposed periods of life to the total popula- 
tion is less than in 1911. Evervwhere, the age-period 0 — 10 shows increase, from 10 
per cent, in North Gujarat to d per cent, in South Gujarat, indicating a higher 
birth rate in the decade. The age period 15-40 everywhere shows decrease : and it 
is also significant that everywhere in the State the proportion of married females 
aged 15-40 per 100 of their sex has decreased since 1911. Births will therefore rule 
low at least in the first few y’ears. 

73. Variation by talukas classified according to density— 

Generally statement that the areas of high density' liavc shewn a tendency’ to 
remain more or less 1 tationary or at anv rate O' increa.s<' at a dimiuiclLed rate is borne 
out bv Subsidiary Table Yl, where talukas are clas.sed according to density from 
Census to Census, and the variation in each class is then fouml out in absolute 
figures and in proportions. It must Ijc remembered however that tlu' issue is 
somewhat obscured by' the figures of South Gujarat in regard to the density class- 
es 45U-9U0 and 000 to 750. The population of Gandevi and Navsari talukas 
(which now belong to these classes) has increased in this decani e for reasons which 
are not connected with the pressure of population on agricultural land. The 
urban areas have contributed largely to the increase in these talukas ; apai t from 
that, a severe localised epidemic of plague in Navsari taluka led to a temporar’v’ 
dispersal of population about the time of the Census in 1911 which rather affected 
the figures of that date. Omitting these two talukas. we see that the areas of high 
density (450 and upwards) have uniformly shown decreases, in Central Gujarat 
they have amounted to 5 and 2 ])er cent, in the two dec. ides since 1901 ; and in the 
next class 450-000 the variation is very slight indeeil. In North Gujarat the whole 
class 450 and above has now been extinguished. From 1891 to 1900, there wa:; 
almost a general come-down in class bv one step in 1901. Since then onlv thiee 
talukas — Baroda Mahal, Wagliodia and Klieralu. — besides the two talukas iif Navsari 
and Gandevi - have improved in chuis of density' in the census of 1921. Barod.i 
and Kheralu have each come into the cla.ss 300-450 ; we know the Fast K'aili ta- 
lukas (which belong to this class) have all increased in tliis rlecade. The class 
3C0-150 shows therefore an increase of 9 per cent, in the State and 2() per ceid. in 
N( rth Gujarat alone. The weaker talukas with a density of 150-300 show a large 
increase (wherever there has been no change of class). But the areas uith the 
lowest density have uniformly’ shewn decrease everywhere except Ilarij taluka. 


74. Possibilities of Expansion— The general conclusion seems to be 

that the scope of expansion lies between a density of 150 to 450. The under- 
limit points to excellent reasons why the population cannot advance 
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miicli : forests. unJiealthiness 
of climate, barren soil, inacces- 
sibilitv, want of industrial possi- 
l^ilities among otlier reasons. 

The margin shows the contrast 
Ijetween the crude density on 
total area and the densities on 
cultivable and cultivated area of 
some of these talukas. Eatanpur 
and Dhari do not show much 
difference indicating that the scope there is little. But perhaps extension of 
railwavs. and facilities for scientific agriculture may improve matters. Okha- 
mandal maintains a high density per each scpiare mile that it cidrivates ; bu*^ that 
is due to the inclusion of two towns, Dwarka and Beyt, in the calculation of den- 
sities. Taking only the rural population, the density on cultiva])le and cultivated 
areas is reduced to 67 and 205. respectively, showing that the possibilities of its 
agriculture are exhausted and that its future belongs to industry or commerce. 
Songadh is condemiied with its malaria whose ravages will always keep down the 
population. Even now, for its unhealthiness, it maintains a very high density 
on its cultivated area. Harij alone is progressive and one of the main reasons is 
that it is at present the rail head of the North Kadi Railway system. An extension 
further westward to Eadhanpur for example may have far reaching results on its 
population. The total area of these tracts of low density is 1 .346 scpiare miles— 
about the size of the Kathiawad natural division of the Htate, or 16 '6 per cent, of 
the total area. Here the possibilities of expansion are few. The limit of 450 
and al)ove on the other hand marks the critical point beyond which a population 
mainly subsisting on agriculture cannot advance at least in this State without 
a serious deterioration in its standards of life. Here also the scope for increase 
of population is not large. Bhadran and Petlad are as we have seen declining in 
population. Navsari and Ganclevi have increased since 1891 at a much lower 
rate than between 1872 and 1891. 

Now in regard to the areas with a density between 150 and 450, there is in- 
deed room for expansion. To estimate how far this is possible, a rough test may 
l)e suggested. "Wherever the difference between density on cultivated and on cul- 
tivable areas is aliout 100 or more per square mile, there it may be said with fair 
probal)ilitv that population will e.xpand normally. These talukas are collect- 
ed in the margin and comprise 
an area of 2,394 square miles 
or 29-5 per cent, of the total 
area. The total area of talukas 
which have a density lietween 
150 and 450 per scpiare mile 
is 5,832 square miles, so that 
even of these portions less tlian 
half or onlv 41 per cent, can be 
said to be really capable of 
expansion. It will be seen from 
the marginal list that talukas 
from Kahnam, Chorashi. East 
Kadi, Rasti, Semi-Easti and 
Rani areas are represented within the limits where under the test applied above, 
some expansion in population may lie expected. It is significant that the whole 
of Kathiawad is absent from this list, and indeed from the present agricultural 
situation there and from the remote possibilities of irrigation, no different result 
can be expected. An exception can however be made in favour of Kodinar v'here 
with better communications and luckier years, an improvement may be expect- 
ed. The southern villages of Amreli and the fertile strip round Damnagar may 
show increase, but no large advance in the total population of these talukas need 
be normally expected in the immediate future. 

75. Is Population outpacing Means of Subsistence ? The quo - 

tion whether from the ]ioint of view of expansion tlie future of Baroda population 
belongs to agriculture cannot be answered in a statistical study like this, but it may 
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CHAPTER I. — MOVEMENT OF POPULATION, 1872 — 1921 


be interesting to know whether population is outpacing the means of subsistence. 
The above paragraph liroaclly lays clown the limits within which expansion is possible 
and points to particular direction where alone such expansion is probable. 
Seven out of 10 scpiare miles of the State area can have room for expansion ; and 
out of these 7, only 3 can be said to hold out any certain hopes of improvement. 
The true increase since 1872 is only 3 per cent, and with each succeeding decade, 
the rate of natural increase tends to diminish. It is a doubt whether the normal rate 
of natural increase will operate with equal force in the coming decades. Hitherto 
the pressure on population has been relieved by the overflow from high-density 
areas to areas with much land available for cultivation. In Appendix I, Prof. 
Vaidyanathan calculates from a study of the last two censuses, that the shifting of 
the centre of population in Baroda Division can only be accoimted for by an in- 
crease in the south-east or south, by a decrease in the north-west, or by all these 
causes co-existing. Similarly for Kadi Division, he concludes that the shifting of 
the centre indicates either an appreciable increase in the western dry belt, or a 
large decrease in eastern talukas and a small decrease in the south, or both causes 
existing simultaneously. These conclusions are confirmed by the actual facts of 
the movement of population during the decade. So far therefore the State itself 
has afforded scope for easmg the pressure of population by emigration to likely 
areas within its own limits. Whether emigration to areas outside the State in the 
near future will be on any large scale will depend on the comparative possibilities 
of Agriculture and Industry. The labour markets of Bombay City, British 
Gujarat and Sind will continue to draw out the able-bodied amongst the 
State population. But it is hoped that the expansion of the textile industry in 
different places in the Raj within easy reach of the labour supply will tend to 
diminish this volume of emigration. At present the State is at the threshold only 
of industrial progress. The possibilities of agriculture however are more difficult 
to gauge. The question is bound up with such difficult problems as the chances of 
irrigation in improving the outturn of the soil, the consolidation of economic hold- 
ings by the restripping of scattered areas, improved methods in agriculture and 
finally the law of diminishing returns. In regard to irrigation its limitations 
especial to this State have been already alluded to. In his Population Problem in 
India, Mr. Piyare Kishen Wattal quotes the findings of the Irrigation Commission 
of 1901-3, which calculated that only 41 per cent, of the total rainfall in India was 
normally available for surface flow, of which again no less than 87 per cent, passed 
to waste in the sea, being carried away by rivers. I am nol able to state whether 
these findings are true of Baroda also, but at any rate irrigation on a large scale is 
so prohibitive in cost, that it will be many decades before its influence on population 
can be perceived ; and even then, if the experience of the Punjab Canal Irrigation 
Colonies is to be believed, while it may afford immunity from famines^ irrigation 
may also spread malaria by producing excessive moisture. 


76. Possibilities of Agriculture — The special problem of the consolida- 
tion of holdings has a peculiar application to Gujarat which is a land, particularly 
in its highly fertile portions, of intensely fragmented holdings.* The subdivisions 
are due mainly to the operation of the Indian law of inheritance under which at 
each succession the property is subdivided. Agricultural indebtedness is another 
potent cause of the division of ^he holding, of which the creditor grabs what- 
ever portion he can secure. A third cause is the coming of new classes of people, 
mostly thriftless and uneconomic, into the status of peasant proprietors. It has 
been already mentioned that the number of agricultural labourers has been progres- 
sively decreasing since 1901 ; but on the other hand the number of cultivators and 
receivers of rent from agricultural land (with their dependents) has progressively 
increased from 634,688 in 1901 to 970,675 in 1911 and to 1.058,182 in 1921. 
Registered holders in the State have increased from 307,958 in 1910 to 328,160 in 
1920 and it is also important to remember along with this increase that registered 
holdings of less than 5 bighas have increased by 6,350 to 94,747 within the last ten 
years. So this supplies one clue to the decline in agricultural labour. It may be a 
good thing for an agricultural labourer to improve his position by setting up as a 
Khatedar. With the “ magic of property ” about him he may hope to turn his 
land — ^and his own life also — to good account. But he is mostly without staying power 


*ln the taluka of Petlad, for instance, the total number cf plots of land is 90,976 giving 
T2 acre per piece, “ 
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and his holding is more often than not too 
small to be economic. By a selective pro- 
cess, the superior cultivator is driving the 
more thriftless of his brethren gradually 
to the marginal areas. It is a question, 
therefore, whether the increase in the number 
of cultivating owners is quite an unmixed 
good. The table in the margin gives com- 
parative figures since 1901 of variation in 
occupied area, and total population, and the 
number of agricultural population support- 
ed per acre of occupied land. At first sight 
it will seem from this table that the in- 
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crease in total population has not been 

faster than the increase in occupied area. But the area of cultivable land is 6,399 
square miles. The occupied area has noiv come up to 5,911 square miles^ leaving a 
residuum of only about 488 square miles yet to be leased to cultivation. The ave- 
rage net sown area of the decade, however, is only 4,351 square miles, so that about 
1,600 square miles or quite one-fourth of the total cultivable area is normally kept 
fallow. The increase in occupied area has to be discounted in two ways : in the 
first place, the motive of land grabbing often induces the rjmt to keep as much land 
as he can under-cultivate ; secondly the increase in occupied area is in many places 
the result of the zeal of the revenue officials who wish to get as much kudos as they 
can out of this additional abadi. At any rate the extent of the occupied area may 
be said now to have almost reached its limit in the State. Remembering what 
has been written about well-runs and threshing floors {vide para 30) one would 
imagine that there is little scope for further increase in the occupied area. Any 
further increase therefore in the population will mean 
that it is going beyond the potentialities of the soil. 

If figures of the net sown area are to be believed, it will 
appear from the margin to have already begun to do so. 

It would have helped the discussion to have accurate 
figures of production ; we could then have seen how far 
any extension of cultivation had resulted, if at all. in a 
gradually diminishing return to an increasing amount 
of labour and expense. Such returns of yield as are 
available will be utilised in a later chapter. But they are not reliable enough to 
lead us to conclude that the law of diminishing returns has begun to operate. 
Enough however has been indicated above to show that a period of intense devotion 
of national energies to agriculture is now fast giving place to. another in which the 
people, driven by their misfortunes from their passionate attachment to the soil, 
will strive to seek more and more in a varied .ndustrial life the requisite rehef for 
the pressure of an increasing population on their means of subsistence. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. — Density, Water Supply and Crops 
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Xulr. — J)en.sity l‘>r ( ’entral ( aijaiat includes. tl;c City <'f Jiaroda. 
Without the City, the density for Central Oujarat i.s 321 . 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE 11 . — Distribution oe the population classified accoedino 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. — Yariation in relation to Density since 1872 
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bUBi^lDIAlv Y I'ABIiE IV. — Variation in A'atural Population 
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2\ote. Immigrants to (.Vntral A4ujarat (excluding city) miniitered 74,r>S8 in 1921 against 73,794 in 1011. Birth 
place returns fixitn two lemoie jdoMnei-'- aie nut yot availai)le. In tiu-ii case, the numbei of eniivrants 
in 1021 ha> bjvn a->,-uii jI tu be the same as m 1011. Distre-t figures are available for the first time in 1921, 
for tiie greatt'i' portion of emigrants — ^Sujiei mt- iideiits fruin Bombay. tVntral India Agency, Baiputana, and Bihar and 
I)i is^a ha V mg turnish'Ml parali' livui'es as lar as ]).)..>ible lor divisions, Figures for Baroda unsjiecitied liave been 
distributed pro ratn among the division'^. Ilivi-ional figur<\s for 191 1 have lieeii estimati d from the figures of 1921. 


BUBSIBIARY TABLE V. — Comparison ivith Vital (Statistics 
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Sale . — ISariKla Camp. Vi^ll^^'anu^^i Station. (.!oya (!,itr Station, JIu'oila Station and Maislialliny Yard have been 
exckuled from tliia Table aa tlieao are not included witbiii tlie State registrable area. 


SUBSIDIABY TABLE VI. — Variation by talikas classified according 

TO DENSITY 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. — Variation by talukas cLAiSsiFiEO accoejdinq 

TO DENSITY 


(b ) — Projiortioital variation 
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-4 7 

r 

1891-1901 

+ 100 

— 5- S 

—37-3 

—52- 1 

1 

1 

+ 149-5 

—100 


—10- s 

Cential Gujarat 

19U1-1911 

—4-8 

—5- 4 

+ 94.1 

+ • 

—4 -9 



— 4-3 

witli City. 

1911-1921 

—100 

+ 11 )' o 

+ 1-9 


—1 -0 



— 4-7 

r 

1891-1901 

+ 100 

+01- 1 

—37- 1 

—100 

1 



, , 


Noitli Gujarat 

1901-1911 

+27- o 

+28- 1 

—18-2 







i 

1911-1921 

+20- 0 

— 10 u 

+23-4 







r 

1891-1901 

+ 48- 5 

— 370 

—100 

+100 


— 5' 8 

.. 



South Gujarat . 

1901-1911 

-23- 9 

+ t)3-3 

+ 100 

—100 


+ 0-9 




L 

1911-1921 

— 2- 8 

+ -9 

—100 

+100 


—100 

+ 100 



r 

1891-1901 

— 5-6 

—2-7 







—0*2 

Katbiawad 

1901-1911 

+ 7-(> 

+ 10 






+ 100 

—100 

L 

1 

1911-1921 

— 2-1 

+ -8 




•• i 

1 

+ 8-5 



SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII. — Persons per house and 

HOUSES PER SQUARE MiLE 


Natural Division 

Average number of jx-rsons jx-r house 

Average number of houses 

i 

jxr square mile 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1891 

1881 

1921 

1 

1911 

1901 

1 1891 

1881 

1 

2 

3 


5 

(> 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Baroda State .. 

4 14 

4 01 

3 98 

4 48 

4 56 

63 10 

62 30 

60 29 

94 89 

.59- 07 

Central Gujarat 











exolusivc of Ba- 











roda City 

3-98 

3-91 

3-82 

4-31 

4-30 

80- 57 

78-71 

73-98 


70- 15 

Baroda City 

3-52 

3-47 

3- 32 

3- 03 

3-04 

2,072- 30 

2,200-2 

2,403- 85 


2,24008 

North Gujarat 

4-02 

3-79 

3-82 

4-40 

4-50 

73-48 

72* 22 

71-67 

126- 75 

71* 97 

South Gujarat 

4-94 

4-93 

5 01 

5- 25 

5-27 

38- 14 

37-07 

33- 12 

42-74 

30-29 

Kathlawad 

4-52 

4-52 

4-41 

4- 08 

4-73 

29- 13 

29- 14 

29- 10 

51- 17 

23-02 


iVoie.— The figures for derioity of houses per square mile for 191 1 and previous years have been calculated on 
the latest figures for area. 
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XXIV 


Citv 

' 

" 

XXV 



PART I 

Towns and Villages 

77. Reference to Statistics. — Jn the first chapter, the distribation and 
movement of the whole popidation have been dealt with. \\ ith this chapter we 
commence with the first of the ditt'erentiations namely the division of people into 
urban and rural. The main statistical data not actually embodied in the letter- 
press are summarised above. State Table III gives the details by talukas and 
also gives particulars of the number of towns and villages with a population between 
3,000 to 5.000 while the corresponding Imperial Table III gives only figures by ad- 
ministrative divisions. The Subsidiary Tables are indicated in the above Summary 
against the particular Imperial Table on which they are prepared. Subsidiary 
Table III is a somewhat difficult table to prepare. The basis on which it is pre- 
pared is explained later on. The question of decline in population in certain urban 
areas is of great local interest. For this reason, a special table giving the age- 
constitution of selected towns has been compiled. Along with the general enquiry 
into the classification of homesteads in the first chapter, figures regarding the 
standard of house-room in urban areas have also been separately compiled. The 
Tenement Tables compiled for the City of Baroda are five in number. The nature 
of these will be dealt with in their proper section. 

78. “Urban” and “Rural.” -ft is necessary to start the analysis of the 
figures with definitions, for a proper understanding of the extent and variation of 
urban population is not possible without the knowledge of how towns have been 
defined from census to census, and what is more important, how the definition has 
been applied in the actual circumstances of a particular census. A complete 
analysis would require the exposition of the racial elements and industrial 
characteristics of the different places, the distribution and density of their inhabit- 
ants, their occupational differences, the standard of comfort as shewn in their house- 
room and in their appreciation of sanitary needs and urban amenities, such as roads, 
lighting, gardens, municipal conveniences, etc., and finally even a reference to the 
policy of the State in regard to the encouragement of industries and the growth of 
industrial or agricultural settlements. A scientific definition of ‘‘ Town ” as distinct 
from ‘‘Country” or “Village” is a task attended with great difficulties. The 
passage from Country ” to Town " may be described in general terms as the 
change from a condition of status to that of contract : the theoretical distinction 
being, in the words of Whipple, that the former lead a more indivickiahstic life, 
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while the latter lead a more communal life. In cities, for example, water-supplies 
sewerage systems, food supplies, methods of transportation and various puhhc 
activities are used in common by all, while in the country each household has its 
own well, its own garden, its own cesspool, its own means of transportation.” 
Usually it is supposed that this individualistic character belongs pre-eminently to 
agricultural communities ; and it is therefore argued that the term “ Urban ” 
should not apply to those places where the majority of workers belong to agricul- 
ture. That supplies one test of townhood. Where the majority of workers are 
engaged in either industry, trade or transport, there the place may be called a town.* 
For this purpose a separate table showing the broad division of occupation into 
classes amongst the total urban population and also in certain selected towns has 

been compiled. The margin shows the contrast 
in occupations between town and country in the 
State, and it shows also incidentally that the selec- 
tion of towns according to the standard defini- 
tion corresponds in the main t the distinction 
usually understood between rural and urban areas. 
Another test may be suggested whereby not only 
the contrast between towns and rural areas can be 
emphasised but also the application of the standard 
definition can be justified. The standard of comfort according to house-room is a 

good criterion whereby townhood may also be ap- 
praised. The figures will be analysed more in de- 
tail presently, but in the meanwhile the marginal 
table may be studied with advantage. The con- 
trast between rural and urban is striking. In a 
later chapter (ChapterVIII), we shall find Literacy 
to be another striking feature of Urbanisation. 
In the meanwhile the above ratios prove that 
generally the definition settled for towns in the 
Indian Census approaches the reality. 

79. Standard Definition of “Town” differently applied from 
Census to Census. — The standard definition may now be introduced. The 
Census Code defines a “ town ” to include — 

(1) every Municipality ; (2) all civil lines not included within municipal 
limits ; (3) every cantonment ; and (4) every other continuous collection of 
houses inhabited by not less than 5,000 persons which the Provincial Superin- 
tendent may decide to treat as a town for census purposes. 

From the above definition, it appears that the irbitrary division by popula- 
tion is qualified by the possession of municipal institutions ; so that all municipali- 
ties of whatever size are to be regarded as towns and it is only in respect of other 
areas with a population of 5,000 and over, that discretion is left to the local superin- 
tendents to pick and choose from among places which are considered to have a 
distinctly urban character. It appears that this definition which has been set as 
a standard at least since 1901, has been differently applied by Census Superinten- 
dents both in 1901 and 1911. In 1901 five places, though under the 5,000 limit 
and without municipal institutions, were treated as towns because they were con- 
sidered important trade centres.” Four of these five however were rightly drop- 
ped out of the list of towns in 1911 ; but the fifth, Bahadarpur. was continued as a 
town, for no reason apparently except by attraction to its neighbour, Sankheda, 
which was a municipality. Again, both in 1901 and 1911, the Census Superinten- 
dents decided to treat as towns some headquarters of talukas, even though without 
municipalities and below the 5,000 limit, neglecting others. Atarsuraba and 
Tilakwada thus became towns in 1901 and 1911, while Palsana, a larger town than 
either and also a Mahal centre, was ignored. The mere fact that the State has 
selected a particular village for the headquarters of its Vahivatdar (taluka officer) 
and built a hacheri for him is no reason for raising a straggling collection of mud- 
huts to the dignity of a town. Townhood thus became a matter of flux and even 



! 

Proportion of 

Proportion of 


1st clas.s 

l.st and 2ncl 


hou'bc's to 

(••lass to 1,000 


1.000 clas&ed. 

classed. 

Sfatt' 

.•10 

108 

Urban 

9:i 

453 

Rural 

12 

123 



Proportion of workers 


engaged in j 


Agriculture 

Industry and 


and pasturage 

Commerce 

State 

66 

19 

Urban 

24 

41 

Rural 

77 

■' 


* It is usually in this sense that the distinction is luiderstood in Gujarat. An urban area 
is usually known as a Kasha where the occupations are varied and the arts {kamh) obtain 
A rural area «n the other hand is a mauza where agriculture is the dominating occupation. 
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of agitation. Lively agitation went on in some places before tlie recent census, 
notably in behalf of a certain village in hlavsari taluka which has never yet been 
treated as a town. It was decided therefore to apply the definition strictly. All 
municipalities of whatever size were included as towns. All non-municipal areas 
with a population of less than 5,000 w'ere excluded from the list, even though some 
w^ere taluka headquarters. Tilakw’ada was thus scrapped in 1921 ; Atarsumba 
was continued, because in the meanwhile it had been given a municipality. Palsana 
had also become a Municipality in the decade and was therefore added to the list 
of towns. Five other villages — Dharmaj, Mehlav, Pij, Makarpura, and Variav — w'ere 
also endowed wfith municipalities (Yishishtpanchayats) and have thus attained the 
dignity of towns. The possession of municipal institutions is a fair enough cri- 
terion although it has its anomalies : it corresponds roughly for w^ant of better 
things to the “ charter ” of European and American towms. It points at least to 
the minimum of a sanitary conscience amongst the inhabitants. It points also, 
apart from communal privileges, to the communal use of public utilities like roads, 
lighting and conservancy. In regard to non-municipal areas with a population of 
over 5,000, the problem so far as the recent census w'as concerned was simple. The 
discretion referred to in the definition was necessary in only oue case. There were 
seven such cases in 1901. They were all treated as towns. In 1911, five of these 
became municipalities and thus passed into towns. Two — Nar and Ladol — were 
continued as towns because apparently they have been treated as towns since 1881 . 
In 1921, these became towns formally, because they w-ere endowed with 
municipalities. Una va passed the 5,000 limit in 1921, and it was therefore the only 
case where the question whether to treat it as a town had to be decided. It is 
true that it is mainly an agricultural towm. But it is on the main route to Delhi, 
and together with Unjha on the other side of the Eailway line forms a large urban 
centre. Compared to similar places like Balisna, Umta, and Valam which had 
been treated as towns in four censuses out of six, Unava has a right to be included 
as a town. It was therefore decided to class it as such. We find therefore in 
1 921 a total of 48 towns classed according to 
the categories of the above definition, as in 
the margin. In the 45* municipal towns are 
comprised 32 taluka headquarters. Of the 
thirteen other municipal towns, 8 are in Baroda 
division (six being in Petlad taluka alone) ; 

3 in Kadi and two in Navsari Pmnt. It is 
part of the policy of the State to extend muni- 
cipal institutions all over the State. In 1901 
there were 31 municipalities. In 1911, 
there were 37. It has now been decided to 
establish municipalities in an towns with a population of 3,000 and over. There 
are 43 places with a population of three to five thousand. Fourteen of these are 
yet without municipalities. These are the places that hope to be raised to 
townhood through municipal institutions in the coming decade. 

8o. Types of Towns — Industrial, Residential, Agricultural and 
Distributive. — If discretion were left to the Superintendents also in regard to 
municipalities, certain municipalities in this State would have to be omitted from 
the list of towns, as they are only overgrown villages. State Table XXIV gives the 
occupations by main classes of certain selected areas. It takes 23 towns and divides 
them into two classes, the first class containing industrial and urban areas, where 
the workers supported by agriculture and pasturage are outnumbered by workers 
supported by industry, transport and trade ; the second class containing such towns 
as Vadnagar, Unjha, Sojitra, Ladol, Bhadran, Unava and Dharmaj where the agri- 
cultural workers predominate. So we get a rough division into industrial and ur- 
banised towns, and those towns which are merely agricultural and distributive. 
There are the t\q)ically industrial centres or towns with industrial possibilities like 
Petlad, Dabhoq Sidhpur. Kalol, Bilimora, Kodinar and Karjan. There are busy 
market towns and Eailway centres like Amreli, Padra, Xavsari, Visnagar, Mehsana 
and Savli. Old towns with historical interest and old established industries and 


Kind 

Numlx-r 

Copulation 

Citv 

1 

91.778 

Cantonment 

1 

2.934 

Municipal Towns 
Towns without 

4.5 

341.010 

Municipalities 

1 

5,101 

Total Towns . . 

4S 

440,823 


In three of these towns, municipalities are in process of formation 
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settled urban communities are Patan, Sinore, Ctandevi, Sankbeda, Kadi and Kathor. 
Dwarka and Beyt are temple-toAvns. This enumeration leaves about 25 towns 

which are agricultural and dis- 
tril)utive. The margin gives the 
distribution of the urban popula- 
tion according to these classes. The 
above classification, I am afraid, 
gives a somewhat cut and dried 
character which does not in reality 
attach to the towns. Among indus- 
trial centres there are found towns 
which are very old established urban 
areas, like Dabhoi and Sidhpur. Simi- 
larly agricultural and distributive 
towns have among them some places 
like Vadnagar, Vijapur, Sojitra, 
Kheralu, Unjha and Songadh which 
are very old towns of great historic interest. Again, even such pronounced agricul- 
tural towns as Sojitra have some kind of cottage industries, and Vadnagar has its 
ginning factories. Lastly Dwarka is beginning to look up industrially, and Beyt 
may yet have a future as a seaport. For all these anomalies, the above classification 
may be allowed to stand as roughly representing the distinctive character of the dilter- 
ent types of towns in the State. Agricultural and distributive towns form only 29 
per cent, of the total urban population. The first three classes of towns contain 
on the other hand nearly half or 47 per cent, of the total. Excluding the City and 
the Cantonment and taking only the population of towns proper, the porportions in 
regard to agricultural and non-agricultural towns are 37 and 63 per cent, 
respectively. 

8i. Average Population of Towns. — The average population of an 
agricultural and distributive town is only 5,100 ; while the towns of the other 
classes combined (except the City and the Cantonment) give an average of 10,410. 
Market towns and industrial areas give an average of 10,252 and 12.772 respectively. 
It is interesting to compare these averages with the general average nopulation 
per town {vide Subsidiary Table I). The general average is, taking in the pcpuia- 
tion of the City and the Camp, 9,184 for the State. Without the City and tim 
Camp, the general average is only 7,524 per town. The temple-towns and 
the agricultural and distributive towns are well below this average. Industrial 
and market towns are above this average ; so are also old established urban areas. 
The average population of towns is the largest naturally in Central Gujarat which 
includes the City. Excluding the City, however, the average comes down to only 
6,117 in that division. North Gujarat which includes the historic towns of Pataii 
and Sidhpur, and other old settlements has an average of 10,458. 


Kind 

Number | 

1 

Popula- 

tion 

i 

1 Propor- 
tion to 
total 

‘Average 
t popula- 
1 tion 

1 

Industrial centu-s . . 

7 

71.7«4 

16 

■ 10.252 

Market towns and 





Railway eentrc.s . . 

fi 

76,029 

18 

12.772 

Old e.stablislied urban 





areas 

0 

58,266 

1 R> 

9,711 

Temple towns ..| 

0 

11,945 


5,97:1 

Agricultural and dis- 





tnbutive towns .. 

2.'. 

127,567 

26 

.7,100 

City and Cantonment 

0 

1 

94,712 

21 


Total of towns 

1 

4 S 

440,82:1 j 

100 

9,1.84 


The normal size of a town in Baroda State is not large compared to other pro- 
vinces and States. The general Indian average (including cities) in 1911 was shewn 
to be 13,817. In the Bombay Presidency, the average population per town is 16,541; 
and in British Gujarat, the presence of large cities like Ahmedabad, Surat and 
Broach forces up the average of town population to 21,269. In Indian States 
the average size of towns was 9,887 in 1911. 

82. Proportion of th3 Urban Population.— But apart from the size 
of individual towns, there is no doubt that Baroda is one of the most urbanised areas 
in India. 207 per mille of its population reside in towns in the State. The pro- 
portion is a little higher in the Bombay Presidency ; and Ajmer-Merwara and the 
Indian State in Assam have also slightly higher ratios, but no other province or 
State in India approaches this State in this respect. Comparison with other 
countries beyond India is vitiated by the different circumstances under which places 
are classed as towns in different countries. In Ceylon, for instance, only cities and 
local board areas are taken as towns. No population limit is laid down apparently. 
In England and Wales, the population of “ Urban sanitary districts” is considered 
urban. In Scotland, the “ Urban ” population is defined as the population of 
localities that contain oyer 1,000 pensons and are either burghs, special scavenging 
districts or special lighting district.s. Under this definition the urban proportion in 
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Scotland is 7o’4 per cent. In the United States, a 
population limit of 2 500 was fixed for the Census 
of 1910. The margin however collects the ratios, 
on the latest figures at hand, for these countries, 
which may be found interesting. Within the 
limits of Baroda State, the proportion of 207 
per mille, however, is by no means uniform. 

It varies from 281 in Central Gujarat to 141 in South 
Gujarat. Kathiawad, which contains Okhamandal 
Prant where nearly half the population resides in the 
two towns of Dwarka and Beyt, has a relatively high 
ratio of 241. The accompanj’ing diagram shows the 
total urban and rural population of the State in the 
different divisions. 

Coming to the natural areas within 
the divisions the most urban part of 
the State is of course Vakal, which 
contains the capital city. Without 
the City, however, its proportion 
dwindles down to 70. Charotar has 
the largest number of towns for its 
area. The margin arranges the natu- 
ral areas according to the proportion 
of urban population. In the Okha- 
mandal part of the Kathiawad 
sea-coast, the urban proportion rises 
to as high as 469 per mille. The rural 
density in this part being only 50 to 
the square mile, here the growth of 
the towns has been as already pointed 
out* almost entirely at the expense of 
the country side, which is being gradu- 
ally depopulated. 

83. Towns classed by Popu= 
lation.— Subsidiary Table III gives the 
ratios for towns classed according to 
population. The highest class .of town 
(100,000 and over) ceased to exist since 
1901. The City of Baroda belongs to the 
second class (50,000 to 100,000). The next 
class (20,000 — 50,000) is represented by only 
one town, Patan. The largest proportion 
of the urban population belongs to towns 
of the fourth class (10,000 — 20,000). 

30 per cent, of the total urban population 
reside in towns of this class. The City of 
Baroda and the town of Patan between 
them absorb 27 per cent, of the urban 
population. 17 per cent, reside in towns 
with a population below 5,000. Of the 48 towns, the largest number (21) belongs 
to the lowest class (under 5,000). 16 have a population between 5,000 to 
10,000 

84. Variation in Urban Population.— There are various ways of finding 
out the variation in the urban population. One is to take the population of the areas 
considered as urban m one census and to see the variation in those areas in the 
previous census. Another way is to consider the variation from the point of vieu 
of the preceding census only. The margmal table has been prepared on the former 
basis. The present urban population constitutes 21 per cent, of the total 


Name of Natural j 
area ' 

Number of 
towns 

I'roportion 
per mille of 
urban popu- 
lation 

Vakal . . ' 

4 

437 

Charotar 

8 

311 

Katldawad Sea coai^t 

3 

2'Jt> 

Rasti 

0 

2.73 

Middle Kathiawad. . I 

2 

237 

East Kadi . . j 

10 

183 

Kahnam . . ' 

3 

11)5 

West Kadi . . i 

3 

160 

Kathiawad scattered 



aioas . 

1 

140 

Chorashi , . j 

4 

lOS 

Trans Sabarmati . . I 

2 

90 

Rani ^lalials . . ^ 

2 

70 



Country 

Proportion of 
urban popu- 
lation to 1000 
of total 

England and Wales . . 

780 

Scotland 

7.)4 

Ireland 

335 

United States 

463 

Cevlon 

130 

India 

05 

Bombav 

211 

British Gujarat 

259 

Baroda 

207 

1 1 
1 


* Vide para. 71, Chaet'" I. 
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population and yet it 
only contributes 1 5 per 
cent, towards the total 
increase. This circum- 
stance is due no doubt 
to the inclusion of the 
City of Baroda, which 
has been declining in 
population since 1891. 
If we exclude the 
figures of the City and Cantonment, the rate of increase in the urban popu- 
lation rises. The urban increase then becomes 20 per cent, of the total increase 
although the towns proper contribute only 16 per cent, towards the total 
population. The progress therefore in the towns proper has been relatively 
greater than in the country. In the section on Movement of Population 
in the previous chapter, enough has been written about the influences that 
have operated with particular reference to the state of things since 1901. The 
immediate result of the great famine of 1899-1900 in regard to the urban areas was 
that famine-stragglers from the villages crowded into towns, and therefore though 
the urban population did decrease, it did not decrease so largely as the general popu- 
lation in 1891-1901. Taking the population in 1891 on areas regarded as urban 
in 1921, the decrease was only G‘6 per cent, as against a general decrease of 
19 ‘2 per cent. In 1911, the conditions tended towards the normal, and there 
was again a drift back towards the country side. Against general increase of 
80,106 in the total population recorded in 1911. there was a decrease of 
36,173 in urban areas. In 1921, the increase registered in urban areas was 13,642. 
The increase though small indicated an opposite tendency of people deserting the 
country for the town. For one thing, the economic stress of recent years has led 
to much insecurity of life and property in villages. There is therefore a natural 
desire on the part of the rural population to seek shelter in the towns. In certain 
places, where tillage has seemed unprofitable, stragglers have crowded into towns 
to seek livelihood in untried fields of industrial labour. The recent industrial 
development has given a fillip therefore to this kind of migration to towns. "Wher- 
ever there are openings of this kind, towns have increased largely in popu- 
lation. In Kathiawad, where the urban areas have remained identical since 1891 

and a comparison is therefore possible, the ten- 
dencies above indicated are strikingly illustrated 
as in the margin. Against a general decrease in 
population of 4 per cent, in 1901, there was an 
increase of 10 per cent, in the towns ; in the next 
decade, towns show decrease against a general 
increase of 3 per cent. In 1921, on the other hand, 
the towns show quite a large increase while the 
general population is almost stationary. All the 
six towns show increases in this division — Dwarka 
particularly. The recent establishment of a cement factory there has attracted 
labourers who have flocked in from the surrounding villages. 


Urban population in 
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1891 1 40, .508 

i 

100 1 

1901 ' 44,724 

no 1 

1911 41.434 
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of the 
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of the 
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i 

! 2, 12 (>,.722 

93,724 ! 

100 

100 

Urban population. 
Towns excluding | 

440,823 

13,642 

21 

15 

City and Can- | 
tonment . . i 

i 

.340,111 

18,275 

1 

10 

20 


85. Subsidiary Table III . — Variation in towns classified by population . — 
In the other divisions, no such exact comparison is possible ; as has been stated 
already the difference in the application of the definition of “ town ” and “ village ” 
has led to the inclusion of certain places as urban at one census, and dropping them at 
another. But even if the definition were strictly applied proper comparison would 
not have been possible, as the marginal areas would always have been changing 
from one side to the other from time to time. Subsidiary Table III has been there- 
fore prepared on the basis of the towns as classed at the previous census ; so that the 
actual variation on the population of areas treated as urban at one census may be 
estimated at the next census, irrespective of any change of status, which any of 
their number may have suffered at the latter date. Calculating on this basis even, 
we get the proportions which confirm the conclusions stated in the previous para- 
graph regarding the movement of urban population. In 1901 the urban areas of 1891 
showed a decrease of 6'7 per cent. In 1911, the towns of 1901 showed a decrease 
of 7‘7 per cent. In 1921, there was however an increase of 3‘24 per cent. There 
would have been a larger increase if the City of Baroda shared the other towns’ 
rate of progress. If we exclude the City and Cantonment, the rate of increase in 
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other towns is 5'8 per cent, or even higher than the general rate of increase in the 
State. 

The same table gives the variations in towns classified by population. In some 
cases — where the element of congestion enters — the analysis of figures of variation in 
towns classified by population reveals some features of interest. In Baroda State, 
however, these figures call for no special remark. The towns in the two highest 
classes in existence in the State — namely, the City of Baroda and the town of Patan- 
have been indeed progressively decreasing in population ; in the case of Patan, this 
decline has been continuous since 1881. But the decline in these two places is not 
on account of their size of population but for other reasons which will be stated at 
their proper place. In regard to the other classes nothing more need be said 
except that they all more or less illustrate the tendencies above set out in regard 
to the movement of population in towns since 1891. As to towns which 
are more pronouncedly urban than others, namely the towns in the class of 

10.000 — 20,000, these tendencies are more marked than elsewhere. Thus in 1901, 
while the State population declined by 19 ‘2 per cent, and the towns decreased by 
6'7, this class of towns only declined by 3 per cent. Again in 1911 when the towns 
generally showed a decline against an increase in the general population, 
this class of towns showed the greatest decline. In 1921, however, the class of 

5.000 — 10,000 shows the greatest rate of increase. The class of 10,000 — 20,000 also 
shows increase in this census. 


Number and present population of places continuously treated as urban 


Since 1911 


Since 1891 


86. Variation in Coincident Urban Areas. — The variation in urban 
areas from the basis of the present census and also from the point of \iew of the pre- 
vious census has been considered. Both points of view however are somewhat defec- 
tive, for both are liable to take in the population of places which are regarded as 
villages in one or other of the two censuses compared. It will be useful to exclude 
these marginal areas from the crude variations and consider the changes in popula- 
tion (and the rate of variation therefrom) in the places that have been treated con- 
tinuously 
as urban 
since a 
particular 
date. The 
ma r g i n 
gives the 
pre sent 
figures 
and the 
variations 
per cent., 

in these coincident areas (excluding the City and the Camp). A word of explanation 
is needed. Since the last census, Vasopura, a suburb of Vaso town, has been se- 
parated and constituted into a separate village. So the population of Vasopura 
in 1 91 1 has been deducted from the coincident urban population of 1 91 1 . Similarly, 
since 1901, the village of Kanpura has been separated from Vyara town ; but as 
separate figures for Kanpura as well as Vasopura are not available for 1891, the 
present figures for those villages have been added to the urban total for 1921 of the 
population of areas that are coincident since 1891. Since the last census, 39 towns 
have been continued in the urban list, besides the City and Camp of Baroda. The 
increase in these areas is 6‘6 per cent. Taking a longer space of time, since 1891 the 
number of places continuously treated as urban is 33 ; and the variation in these 
urban areas is a decrease of 8’2 per cent. The general population has decreased by 
12 per cent, in that period. Thus the general position of towns in regard to popu- 
lation is more favourable than the rural areas. 


Coincident town-s ex- 
cluding City and 
Cantonment 


Number 

Population 
in 1921 

Variation 

Number 

Population 

Variation 


per cent 


in 1921 

per cent 

39 

321,583 

-1-6-6 

33 

307,490 

—8-2 


Taking the divisions separately, we see that in Kathiawad, where the general 
population has decreased since 1891, the coincident towns in 1891-1921 show an 
increase in population from 40,568 to 43,861. In South Gujarat the town popula- 
tion in coincident areas has increased from 40,100 to 42,978 or by 7-2^er cent., the 
divisional increase being 6-9 per cent. Since 1911, the population of the coincident 
towns in that division has increased from 39,900 to 41,350. To this increase 
may be added the increase in Desra village, which may be considered a part of 
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Bilimora, so that the total increase in the tj'pically urban areas in South Gujarat 
in the last ten years is 2,483. The total census increase in the whole division is 
only 4.905, so that quite half of this increase is in the urban areas of this division. 
In Central Gujarat excluding the City and Cantonment, the population of its nine 
coincident towns has decreased by 7,461 or S'S per cent, to 77,580 in thirty years. 
The decline in population during the same period in the division is 12-5 per cent. 
In North Gujarat, there are 13 places which have been continuously urban since 
1891. The decline in population of these towns amounts to 15-5 per cent., the 
divisional decrease being 18 per cent. 

87- Variation 3 n Urbanisation. — Having seen the rate of increase in 
urban population, let us see how far urbanisation may be said to be on the increase 
or otherwise. For this purpose, the figures for urban population in 1911 will have 
to be revised according to the stricter interpretation of the definition in 1921. 
Therefore taluka headquarters which did not possess mmiicipalities and were 
below the 5.000 limit will have to be omitted. Thus Bahadurpur, Tilakwada and 
Atarsumba should be dropped from the list. The true urban population for 1911 
would thus amount to 397,662. The urban population in 1921 is 440,823. The 
proportion of true urban population in 1911 was 196 per mille. The proportion in 
1921 is 207, showing there are now 11 more town-dwellers per thousand than ten 
years ago. 


88. Variation in Types of Towns.— A truer indication of the variation 
in urban population is ff)und in the increase in the populations of those towns that 
have been classed as either industrial, or with old established urban characteristics. 
In this category all those towns that are not agricultural and distributive exclud- 
ing the City and the Camp there are 21 such towns. In these towns, the popula- 
tion has increased from 203,659 in 1911 to 218,604 in this census, or by 7-3 per cent. 

A table is given in the margin 
whereby the different constituent 
elements in the population are com- 
pared in the two censuses. The 
City of Baroda alone shows a big 
decline. The rest of the State — 
towns, and even rural areas — have 
increased at greater rates than 
the State as a Avhole. The non- 
agricultural towns have generallv 
improved faster than the more rural 
towns and even this rate of increase 
would have been faster if the town of Patan had not declined in population. 
Taking the towns liy their typos of population we find that the industrial towns 
have shewm the greatest progress, namely 17'7 per cent, increase in population. 
The trade marts and Railway centres show an increase of 7’7 per cent. The two 
temple-towns show' a large increase of 17 per cent., Dwarka for its Cement Factory, 
and Beyt for an excess of pilgrims. It is not surprising that the industrial towns 
have shew'n the largest increase ; but the special increase of 74 per cent, in Dabhoi 
town is discounted by the fact thatinl911,a severe epidemic of plague drove 
the inhabitants of that towm to its outskirts ; for this reason the rural population 
in Dabhoi taluka show'ed an increase of 31 per cent, as against a general increase 
of only 12’2 per cent, in that taluka in 1911. The increase in Bilimora is even 
more striking when we take into account the figures of its suburb, Desra 
(counted as a separate village) which has increased from 925 to 1958. With 
Desra, the population of Bilimora has increased from 7,387 to 9,279 or by 25-6 per 
cent. The opening of the Sugar Factory and IMangalore Tiles Factoiy in the 
neighbourhood of this town has given a fillip to its population. Its possibilities 
as a river port are still in the making. A large scheme of towm-extension is in 
hand. In the meanw'hile a large cotton mill is also being established. In the 
next decade, this town and Kalol are likely to grow' largely in population. The 
seven industrial towns all show' increases in the decade. Four out of these seven 
show' an increase in population since 1891. The other three are only 
very little short of the figures of that date. Of the trade marts and 
Baihvay centres, the largest increases are recorded by Padra, Navsari 
Mehsana and Savli. Visnagar is the only one of this number that has declined 
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in population. The increase in NaYsari is however more apparent than real. 
There \\ as plague in Navsari town and the neighbourhood about the census 
date in J and there was a dispersal of people in consequence. Since 1891, 
however, Navsari shows a satisfactory increase of over 19 per cent. It is, next 
most urban of Baroda towns. Its pleasant climate makes 
It a holiday resort for pleasure-seekers, mostly from Bombay, in the summer. 
The Navsari “ season ” commences about the beginning of November ; the census 
figures would represent the sunimer population at the end of the season. The 
increase in population of this town is not shared by the Parsi and Jain 
communities which have there as elsewhere in the State declined in numbers. The 
increase in Mehsana is due in a great measure to the removal of the District 
Police^ headquarters from Kadi to this town during the decade. Centrally situat- 
ed, it is the centre of the net work of the Kadi Trant railway system and has 
therefore a large Railway population. It produces little by itself but has 
a large goods traffic. The increase in Amreli town is, according to the local 
authorities, somewhat less than their expectations. \\ ithin recent vears the town 
has been largely extended. It has now three ginning factories, and as a central 
market, it carries on a large trade. ■ There has been also an active movement of 
people from villages to that town for settlement and security. The increase in 
Padra town shows that the set-back in the last census was only temporary. The 
increase in Savli town is part of the large increase in that part of the State. Savli 
is the commercial centre of a large group of villages and carries on a considerable 
trade in grain and cattle. 


Coming now to the class of old towns and well established urban 
settlements we have only one out of the six in this class that is at all pro- 
gressive, namely Kadi town. The population has progressively declined in 
these areas from 1891. The total decrease since 1911 is about 5 per cent. The 
most noteworthy instance of continued decay is seen in Patan, the old historic 
capital of Gujarat. Siuore is the only decaying town in Kahnam. There was 
indeed an increase here in 1911, but apart from that, the decline since 1881 is con- 
tinuous. Gandevi registered an increase in 1911, but that was due, as Rao 
Bahadur Govindbhai explains, to the presence of large numbers of people from 
the outside at a Jain religious gathering on the census day. The competition with 
Amalsad and now with Bilimora has contributed to the decay of this town. Kadi 
town, inspite of its adverse fortune of losing the dignity of being the prant head- 
quarters, has now begun to increase. The Police exodus to Mehsana, of which 
mention has been made above, should have led to a decline in numbers 
but the growth of ginning factories and the development of industrial possibilities 
have led to a real increase in the population of this old town. 


Of the 25 agricultural and distributive towns, 15* show progress since 1911 
and seven only, since 1891. The largest individual increases in this class of town 
have happened in Vijapur, Unava, Unjha and Vadnagar. all in East Kadi. The 
increase in Vijapur is largely due to the inclusion in this census within the 
town limits of 4 hamlets which were treated as separate villages in 1911. 
The population of the town proper has only increased from G,408 to 7,319. Unjha 
has now a ginning factory, and may owe its increase to its influence. The 
increase in Vadnagar may be due to its ginning factories, but the number of its 
inhabited houses has actually declined since 1911 from 3,867 to 3,521. This town 
has been decreasing in population ever since 1872 except for a small increase in 
1891. It is now to be hoped that Vadnagar will be one of the progressive towns 
in Kadi. 


* In this calculation, the population of Vasopura has been deducted from the figures for Vaso 
in 1911 and the population of Kanpura has been added to the figures of Vyaia in 1921. 
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Taking the three main classes of towns we find as in the margin how the pro- 
gressive character of a town is essen- 
tially dependent on its industrial 
possibilities and secondly on the 
fertility of the soil around it. This 
last point is better illustrated in 
the next paragraph. 
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89. Decaying Towns by 
Natural Areas — Taking now 
the decaying towns, let us see 
where such decay is most evident. 
The margin gives the statement per 
each natural area. It is very in- 
structive to find that in areas of 
high density the proportion of 
decaying towns is the largest. 
Charotar is the most conspicuous 
example. Compared to 1891 all its 
towns have decayed, and since 1911, 
only 3 out of its 8 have shown pro- 
gress. In the Hast! talukas of 
Navsari Prant, similarly, the pro- 
portion of decadent towns is large. 
Kathor and Yariav contain large 
settlements of rich Musalman 
Vohoras, who have built fine houses 
for themselves there, but prefer to 
go outside for trade and commerce. 
Navsari and Bilimora are the only 
truly progressive tovms in this area. 
East Kadi, another area of high density, has a large proportion of its towns showing 
decrease since 1891. But since 1911, an improvement seems to have set in owing 
to the opening out of industrial possibilities at Sidhpur, Kalol, Vadnagar and 
dlehsana. The increase in town areas in Kathiawad seems general, but that is 
due largely to the scattered character of the territory, the isolation of the towns and 
the attractions they offer for security from lawlessness and violence. The broad 
conclusion seems to be that excepting industrial towns, and urban areas generally 
in Kathiawad,’ the rise and fall of towns in the State are correlated with the pres- 
sure of population on the means of subsistence. 


Patcui and Visnagar. The decline of two individual towns deserves separate 
notice. Patan has decreased continuously from 32.712 in 1881 to 27,017 in 1921. 
Even in the normal decade, 1881-1891, this town did not share in the general 
progress of population in the State. It was suggested in the last Census 
Report that the decrease in population of this town is explained by the 
proportion of the sexes which was in favour of females, there being 1,003 females 
to every thousand males. This preponderance of females does not by itself 
prove that the population is decreasing. This preponderance is a normal feature 
in many European countries where the population is far from being stationary. 
The true indication is offered by the figures of age and civil condition which 
have now been compiled for the first time for all towns in the State and separately 
for selected individual towns. The figures for Patan show that there are only 808 
married males to 1,000 married females of the age-period 15-40 which shows 
emigration of adult males. The birth-rate therefore rule slow. The number of 
immigrants from beyond the district of enumeration is only 1.527 or 5'6 per cent, 
of the total population of that toum while the immigrant ratio for the Kadi Prant 
is 6-6 per cent. There is therefoie presumably no gain through migration. On the 
other hand, the loss through migration — if local report is to be relied on — is con- 
tinuous and increasing. All the three main religions — Hindu, Jain and Musalman — 
that are represented in this city show decreases. The old handicrafts have decayed 
and no longer attract the custom of the classes. It is to be remembered that 


* Excluding the City and the Camp. 
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the decline in Pa tan town is inspite of an increase in Patan taluka, which has risen 
by 4 3 per cent, in the decade. Plague was particularly virulent in this town in 
1917 and influenza in the next year exacted a heavy toll. Inhabited houses 
have decreased, by 863, to 7,730, or at a faster rate than the population. 

Visnagar is another town which has been continuously declining since 
1891, when its population was 21,376. It has now dwindled to 13,855. The 
number of inhabited houses has decreased from 4,520 to 4,175 within the last ten 
years. The number of married males aged 15-40 to 1,000 married females of 
corresponding age is 799, which is even a lower proportion than that of Patan. 
The rate of decrease, it may also he pointed out, is also greater in this town 
than in Patan. 

90. Sexes in Towns — There are 92 women to 100 men in the population of 
towns, while in the State as a whole, the proportion is 94 women to 100 men. In 
urban areas therefore the men outmimher the women to a greater extent than in 
the State as a whole. In the urban population as constituted in 1911, there were 
93 women to 100 men; while the sex-ratio for the State showed one woman less. 
In the decaying towns as we have seen there is a greater strength of women. The 
sex-ratio for the age-period 15-40 is 906 females for all towns ; and for the whole 
State, 923 females per 1,000 males respectively. In European towns the propor- 
tion of females is larger, as pointed out in the last India Census Report (p. 
40), than in the general population. In 1911, this was more or less the case 
in this State. In 1921, however, the proportion of women in towns is less 
than in the general population. It was assumed in the last Baroda Report that 
towns where the sex-ratio is in favour of males are progressive. If this 
be true, towns in 1921, are better advantaged in this respect than towns 
in 1911. But all that one can say is really that a smaller proportion of women 
points to immigration and greater industrialisation. And as both these are 
factors of progress in population, the towns look to be more progressive in the 
future. 

In regard to sex proportions, in urban occupations, it is also interesting 
to note that among workers in towns, industries show a preponderance of 
males to the extent of 1,000 males to 405 females ; in trade, male workers are 
three times the number of females ; while amongst domestic servants, the female 
workers outnumber the male. 

91 . Summary— The census of 1921 shows that the tendency noticed ten 
years before of people returning to the villages has given place to the opposing 
tendency of people flocking back to towns. Excepting the City and Cantonment of 
Baroda and the town of Patan, thirty of the remaining forty-five towns have shewn 
increases since 1911 at a much higher rate than the general population. The 
increase in urban areas in Navsari Prant accounts for half the increase in that prant. 

92 . Density of Towns — Any comparison with the density figures of 
previous years for the towns of this State is vitiated by the fact that the 
formal area of the town site as recorded in the revenue registers did not cor- 
respond at least in regard to the bigger towns to the true residential area. 
For instance the area of Patan was shewn in the records to be only 478 acres 
or three-fourths of a square mile. The area of the Baroda Camp is as we 
know only one square mile ; and anybody who knows Patan at all will agree 
that the formal area which makes the town out to be smaller than the 
Camp in size cannot be true. Enquiries were therefore instituted in regard 
to certain large towms and other places where expansion was likely and it 
has now been found that the true area in many places such as Patan, 
Navsari, Sidhpur, Dabhoi, Petlad is much larger than 
the formal area set apart in the Revenue survey papers 
for the town sites of these places. It is not possible 
however to estimate the true area of the towns in pre- 
vious censuses. Under these circumstances, any proper 
comparison with 1911 is not possible. The density 
figures for this census however have been compiled 
according to class of population and secondly by 
natural areas. In the first place, the densities of 
certain individual towns are given in the margin. 

On the whole residential towns like Navsari and 
Patan appear to be far from overcrowded. On the 
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other hand industrial areas like Bilimora and Kalol tend towards congestion ; 
and it is also significant that in highly developed agricultural communities 
like Bhadran and Uharmaj there is overcrowding. Taking now the towns by 
classes (and leaving the City out of count) we see that in the largest towns, the 
density is lowest. It is at its maximum in class V. Taking the towns (with 

10,000 and over), the density is 45 '8 per 
acre. The average density of towns in 
the State is 49’7 per acre. The average 
area of a town is 151 ’5 acres. Distribut- 
ing the towns according to the natural 
areas to which they belong, we see in the 
margin where the natural areas have 
been arranged according to order of 
density of their towns that Charotar is 
not only the most densely populated 
part of the State but it has also the most congested urban population. The com- 
paratively low density of Rasti 
towns of South Gujarat is due to 
Navsari town. Similarly, Patan brings 
down the average of \Yest Kadi. Gen- 
erally however it will be seen that this 
order of density of their towns corres- 
ponds more or less to the order of 
density of these areas. 

93- Classification of Home- 
steads — From the consideration of 
densities in towns, one naturally passes 
to study the conditions of their house- 
room. The nature and limitations of 
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. the special enquiry into the standard of 

Cornfort in house-room have been amply referred to in the opening chapter. The sta- 
tistics were there given for the State as a whole by natural divisions. The figures 
for towns have been separately compiled in State Table XVIII, where they may be 
studied in detail. The general results can only be given here. Of the three 
categories of houses, those tenements which give room space of only one living room 
per family^ of three adult persons are the most effective criterion of the econo- 
mic condition of the country. In the State as a whole, 80 per cent, of houses belong 
to this margin of poverty. In the urban areas, the percentage of such houses is 
55. That is to say, in towns, the first two classes absorb 45 per cent, of the total 
houses classed. In this enquiry the Cantonment of Baroda was not included. 
The City of Baroda naturally tops the list in regard to the comfort of its house- 
room. Of the other 46 towns, only twelve (indicated in the margin) exceed the 
above general average of 45 per cent. It is 

I Pro ortion of! that the highest ratios of comfort 

I isAnd 2 nd found, not in industrial or growing towns, but 

1 Name of Town class huusesto in highly developed agricultural settlements like 
classed Charotar towns, or else in old towns like 

Sinore or Visnagar and other places where the 

; Bhadran ., .. 719 educated Communities who prize mate’ ial 

1 Kj .. f)93 I comfort like the Vohoras and Parsis forces up 

i V'i^nagar ^ ^^e proportioii of better class houses as in Variav 

; • • • 568 j and Bihmora. But on the other hand, the wealthier 

Sankheda . . . . 561 j and more enterprizing of these communities are wont 

I Bilimora . . . . 552 1 to build houses ill their native places, which they 

j Dabhoi ^3 I but rarely, preferring to reside abroad on trade 

i •• 490 I or commerce. The result is that many excellent 

residences in Sidhpur, Kathor, Petlad, Patan and 

r -1 1 X XI , , like places remained emntv and in that wav 

failed to get classed at the time of the enquiry. This is one reason for the comnS 

Navsa (419), Kathor (411), Patan (452) and Petlad (153). IndusLl areas 

headquarters like .Mehsana and Kavsari take a fairly high place, but on 
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the other hand A-mreli has the melancliolr distinc- 
tion of being almost at the bottom. The margin 
distributes the 46 towns according to the proportion 
of better class houses. The majority of them belong 
to the middle class where the proportion of first and 
second class houses is between 200 to 450 per inille.' 
The condition in 11 towns is even worse than that 
of the State as a whole ; and of the five towns that bring 
up the rear, there are, besides Ainreli (57), Ladol (22) and 
Unava (7). 
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94. Religion in Towns — Subsidiary Table II shows the extent to which 
the adherents of different religions are attracted to towns. The proportion of 
the general population that lives in towns is 21 per cent. The religions that 
exceed this mean percentage of town-dwellers from amongst their number are 
Parsi, Musalman, Jain and Christian. Of the Parsis 79 per cent, are town- 
dwellers. 43 per cent, of the total followers of Islam are found in towns. 41 
per cent, of Jains reside in towns. The Musalmans of this State are more urban 
than their brethren in other provinces and States in India (with the exception of 
Ajmer Merwara). One reason of this circumstance is that 31 per cent, of Musal- 
mans of the State are supported by trade, transport and industry (which are mostly 
limited to urban areas) against 19 per cent, of the general population who are so 
supported. Among Hindus, it used to be said that town-dwellers were recruited 
from the higher castes than from the lower. But this is no longer true. The rise 
of industries in towns is attracting in increasing numbers people from the lower 
castes who had hitherto been content to earn their pittance from labour on the 
land. The urban Christian population amounts to 271 per niille of the total number 
of Christians in the State. Taking only Indian Christians, the proportion is re- 
duced to 255. The majority of the Christian converts is found in Central Guiarat. 
In Baroda Prant alone there are5,C60Christiansor76per cent, of the total Christian 
strength. If we take the town-dwellers amongst them, the proportion is reduced to 
only 114 in the Baroda Prant showing that the typical local convert is a villager 
in this State. As to the other religions, the majority of Hindu Aryas and Sikhs 
and almost all Brahmos are residents of towns. 

As a result of these varying percentages, the religious composition in towns 
is different from the religious distribution of the general population of the State. 
The margin gives the comparative figures. 

The proportionate strength of Jains and 
Musalmans. in towns is double their ratios to 
the general population ; that of Parsis is more 
than treble. The Animists form only 
1 per cent, of the urban population but 
their proportional strength in the general 
population is seven times as much. 

95. Rural Population— The total 
population enumerated outside the urban 
areas in the census of 1921 was 1,685,699, or 79 per cent, of the total population. 
The total number of villages wherein this rural population was found was 
2.902. Village ” has been defined in this census as well as in the previous 
census to include all hamlets within the boundary of the Revenue village lands. 
In 1921, this definition was strictly applied. All hamlets whether they formed part 
of villages and towns were counted along with the parent village or town. It was 
deemed advisable that the Census Register of inhabited villages should cor- 
respond as closely as possible wJth the Mulki Dehzada (Revenue Village Register). 
The census village was therefore made identical wdth the Revenue Mauza. In 
1911, although the definition was the same as nowL it w^as interpreted rather 
loosely. No less than 179 hamlets w'ere included wdthin the total of in- 
habited villages in 1911. For this reason the number of separate villages 
was shewn in 1911 to be 3,054. The correct number should have been only 2,875. 
Six of this number have become uninhabited since 1911. Seven have been now' 
raised to towns. On the other hand, one town of 1911 has been put back as a 
village in 1921. Ten new villages have been formed in the decade ; four hamlets 
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which formed part of towns and villages in 1911 have been constituted into 
separate villages .since that date ; and twenty-five uninhabited villages 
became inhabited in 1921. The total number of villages is now therefore 2,902, 

as already stated. These villages are distributed 
in the margin by natural divisions. The table 
also gives comparative figures of 1911. In Central 
Gujarat, the net increase in villages has been 
by only one. In Kathiawad, the number is the 
same. In South Gujarat the difference is the 
largest. The variations in this division how- 
ever are almost entirely confined to the for- 
ested areas of Mangrol and Songadh. Two 
old villages of the Rasti tract have now been 
promoted to towns. But the other gains or 
losses occur in the two talukas mentioned above. Four inhabited villages have 
become deserted, but on the other hand four new villages have come into existence 
and 22 uninhal)ited places have become inhabited. But as the net variation in 
these areas has been a decrease in the population, the addition of these in- 
habited villages does not mean anything. The primitive tribes of these wild tracts 
have little fondness for settled village-life. There is therefore in the Rani Mahals 
scarcely anything corresponding to a village site ; superstition, as much as nomadic 
instinct, has helped to keep these tribes scattered in their separate fields ; the 
dwellings of these people consist of temporary “ hutments ” which are removable 
at will ; from year to year these habitations continue changing. What is an in- 
habited place to-day may be deserted to-morrow. The increase in the number of 
inhabited villages in this tract must have been therefore at the expense of the 
population of the old villages. 
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96. Villages Classified according to Size — Imperial Table III gives 
the number and population of villages and towns classified according to size. Sepa- 
rating the number of towns from the list 
we get the total of 2,902 villages classed 
according to size as in the marginal 
table which also gives the comparative 
figures of 1911 (adjusted according to the 
interpretation of the definition of a 
village in 1921). Of the 179 hamlets 
which were wrongly treated as separate 
villages in 1911, 170 were of small size 
and 9 were in the middle class. These 
have been deducted in this table from 
their respective classes in 1911. The 
table contains also the proportional 
figures in brackets. The largest number 

of villages in both years belonged to the small sized villages with a population of 
less than 500 inhabitants, but the proportion was slightly higher in 1911. The 
number of such villages and also the proportion of rural population inhabit- 
ing them have also decreased. The middle sized villages show an increase 
on the other hand both absolutely and proportionately since 1911. Not onlv their 
number but also the proportion of rural population contained in them have 
increased since 1911. The number of large sized villages of 1921 do not in- 
clude the six places of that class which are now treated as towns. On the whole 
the tendency is for the larger villages to absorb the populations of the smaller ; and 
the same tendency which has led to a general increase in the town-population has 
operated also though to a less extent, in the case of these larger rural units. 

97. Average Population of a Village— The average population of a 
village is now 581. In North Gujarat, the average rises to 725. In Central Gujarat 
and South Gujarat the average is lowered by the large Animist populations which 
they contain. These are not habituated to village-life, and where they live as 
in the Chorashi talukas and the Semi-Rani and Rani Mahals, scattered hainlets 
are numerous. The average population per village in 1911 (calculated on a 
total of 2.875 villages) was 566. 

98. Variation in Coincident Villages in 1911 = 1921— The constant 
interchange of class between village and town makes it difficult to estimate the net 
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variation in rural popula- 
tion. It will be therefore 
necessary to find out the 
coincident villages, in the 
same way as towns, in the 
two censuses. The marginal 
table does this and sum- 
marises the main items of 
the variation. The coinci- 
dent villages number 2,802, 
and in these, the population 
has increased by 72,926, or 
4'5 per cent, since 1911. The 
rate of increase is slightly 
lower than the general rate 
of increase. The statement 
made in para. 86 above that 
the general position of towns 
in regard to population is 
more favourable than the 
rural areas is further borne 
out by this table. 
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99. Changing Villages — The pressure of present day conditions is tend- 
ing to make the character and appearance of villages more and more uniform. The 
walled villages of Kathiawad which in olden days were evidence of the general 
insecurity of the times are giving place to the average type of Gujarat village with 
its central inhabited nucleus sheltered usually by the side of a large pond and 
surrounded by cultivated fields. The sharp demarcation of classes still continues 
. to the extent of keeping off the Bhangis and other untouchables to the fringe of 
the village site. The Vagharis and Ravalias and other similar classes of menial 
labour likewise dwell apart. Biih the other classes seem to begin to mingle. The 
old division of castes into mutually exclusive Mohollas is giving place (except in 
respect of the Musalmans) to streets with a miscellaneous population. At least in 
the larger villages, these changes are very apparent. The changes in standards 
of taste and living, which are evidenced in the towns by the presence of " Europe 
shops,” westernised furniture, houses of a more modern type, and a more variegated 
occupational distribution are gradually finding their way into the larger villages. 
In many large villages of a population between 1,000 to 3,000 for instance, the line 
of demarcation between town and country is becoming gradually fainter. Almost 
every substantial village has now a cliora or the village resthouse, where the village 
panchayat meets. The ubiquitous school-house, and the library — of which more 
anon — offer further meeting places where the village leaders can meet. 


100. Present day Tendencies in the Rural Economy — In the olden 
days the chances of meeting were not so frequent. Not that there was no communal 
fellowship at all ; there was indeed a good deal of interchange of feeling ; but it was 
curious that in the old type of rural economy, a very close bond of fellow-feeling 
and even sympathy was combined paradoxically enough with a jealously guarded 
individualism, under which the different communities within the village lived on 
the basis of the strictest mutual non-interference. Occasionally religious or social 
festivals, or again, the urgency of danger brought them together, but ordinarily 
their lives were lived apart from one another. Now the points of contact are 
oftener. Almost every large village in the State may be said to be, if not a railway 
station, at least within easy reach of one. The present day villager if not wiser 
than his father, is at least a more travelled man, and better posted in the world’s 
affairs. The spread of education also has helped to bring the communities 
together. The Brahman, Vania and the more prosperous sections of agriculturists 
seem to coalesce more and more so far as living in the same neighbourhood is 
concerned. The old organisation of credit which brought the agriculturist and 
non-agriculturist together indeed continues in much the same way. But there is 
now a good deal of coalescing of functions : the money-lender for instance has be- 
come a cultivator to an increasing degree, while the cultivator himself is not 
slow to become a SatiJcar in his turn. The two classes seem now to meet there- 
fore on a footing of greater economic and intellectual parity. The old majiajan 
organisation, which had been powerfully operative in the large villages and 
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towns in the olden days, used to be dominated by the capitalist and trading 
elements which laid adroitly managed to keep out the highest and the lowest 
castes from representation ; this system of village organisation is now being con- 
siderably weakened by the impact of two kinds of forces. The rise of other 
classes — agriculturist in character — in the first place has weakened the power of the 
Vania “ oligarchy.” In the second place the intrusion of the State machinery 
in the shape of a net work of village revenue establishments, village-police, village- 
panchayats, the village educational system, and the like has rendered impotent 
in many respects the functions of the olden organisation. As a consequence, the 
rural economy is receiving a new orientation wherein the communal divisions 
of village society are giving place to a new differentiation based on wealth 
and economic standards. The old agricultural aristocracy also — still preserved 
in matadari villages — is being rent in twain not only by the factions of the 
different patis themselves but also by the influx of new men even, from other 
classes, with little weight but greater “ influence.” 


loi. Gradual Breaking-up of the Unity of Village-site — One of 

the most remarkable changes of late years is the breaking-up of the unity of the 
village-site. In addition to the 2,950 towns and villages, there are altogether 574* 
recognisable hamlets in the State : that is to say one village or town out of five 
has a or handet attacheil to it. These hamlets are concentrated 
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mostly in the areas 
mentioned in the mar- 
gin. Chorashi, as it 
appears, has the largest 
number of these 
hamlets. The village 
of Mankni (in Sankh- 
eda taluka) for in- 
stance has 12 hamlets . 
attached to • it. The 


formation of hamlets is due maiidy to two causes. Where the village-site is 
not very centrally situated, it may be necessary for some groups of cultivators 
whose lands are remote to remove from the village-site and set up a hamlet of their 
own, self-contained as far as possible to meet their requirements, in the immediate 
vicinity of their fields. Secondly, the immigration of new cultivators 
from outside — either from within the State and beyond it — leads to the formation 
of these paras. The setting free of large grass-lands in Chorashi to auction 
led to 1 he influx of settlers from Kahnam and elsewhere and the establish- 
ment of new hamlets. Since 1911, it has been estimated that 145 new 
paras have been formed. Of these 98 are in Baroda Prant (83 being in 
Chorashi alone) and 41 are in Kadi Prant (28 being in East and West Kadi). It 
is in these parts that the immigration of the type noted above has been 
also most in evidence. It must be added however that in the whole of Kathiawad. 
there are only 10 such hamlets. The village-site therefore is the most consolidated 
in that division due no doubt to the comparative insecurity of that region. 


This break-up of the village site is also due in a manner to deliberate 
State policy. An order of His Highness, dated the 6th February 1915, recog- 
nised the difficulties which the jieople felt about looking after their fields 
where the village site was remote from their houses. It permitted such 
people to build houses and even set up a settlement of the village type with 
the full complement of a self-contained village-service of Sutars (carpenters) 
luhars (blacksmiths), mochis (cobblers), watchmen, scavengers, etc. Such settle- 
ments if they e.xceeded 50 houses were to be treated on the footing of a 
village. These paras were to be established on some standard plans with roads 
and open spaces and other conveniences. Exactly how many of the 145 new paras 
in the decade are the result of this policy of the State it is not possible 
to determine. But at any rate, the close correspondence which existed previously 
in the Gujarat village between village-site and residential area is certainly passing 
away at least in the Chorashi tract. ^ ° 

This want of correspondence is illustrated in the marginal table given above 
Chorashi is the most striking instance. Taking onlv formal villages, the average 
population per village in that tract is not much below the average for the 

* This figure is exclusive of Railway Stations and settlements. 
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State. But taking the total residential areas into account, the average falls 
to 244 or exactly half. With Trans-Sabarmati and the other areas mentioned in 
the table such is the case to a less extent. The greatest correspondence is 
found curiously enough in C'liarotar, cvhere there is a very organised village- 
settlement and also in Eani i\Iahals where the village site exists almost in 
name. In Kathiawad also, there are few paras and the number of villages corres- 
ponding closely to that of residential areas. 

102. Houses in Urban and Rural Areas — The change in type of houses 
is not the least noticeable feature of present day life in the larger villages and towns. 
Para. 62 of the last Census Eeport contained an excellent account of the various 
types of houses. The changes that are being gradually introduced were also brieflv 
noticed in that para, to which the reader may be referred. The tendency is now 
to build more open houses with more windows and doors lighting on the roads. The 
windows are no longer little chinks high above the road level as they 
used to be in the olden days. Thus the new style of houses points to a greater 
sense of security and comfort. The thatched roof is giving place to tiles and 
even among Kolis, Eabaris and such like cla.sses, tiled or even brick built 
structures are not uncommon. It has been observed that in the drier belts the 
houses have flat roofs ; in Kathiawad where stone is plentiful, the structures 
have often puccu stone-built walls. It is interesting also to note in this connection 
that the character of the roof varies u'ith the rainfall. In tracts where 
the rainfall is heavy, the huts have ridged roofs with gables. The last 
Census Eeport for Bomliay pointed out that “ the border Htic of flat roofs 
coincided pretty fairly with the line of 25 inch-rainfall.” The homes of the 
Animistic tribes which used to be a collection of detached huts, not unlike a Kaffir 
Kraal, are also beginning to show the traces of modern influence. Among 
many sections of these tribes notably those who have had a little schooling and have 
come under the influence of towns like Dublas and Chodhras. houses of the more 
usual type are met with more than one room and larger entrances. 
Generally the rise in worldly circumstances is indicated by the separation of cattle 
from the living rooms. In the poorest class of house, the cattle are ac- 
commodated even in the same room as the family. Even where circumstances of 
life are easier, as in the case of richer Bharwads and Eabaris, social habits have 
so ruled that living rooms should be close to the stalls for their cattle and sheep. 

103. Number of Inhabited Houses in Urban and Rural Areas— 
The number of inhabited houses in towns in 1921 shows an increase of only 439 
or 0-4 per cent, over the figures of houses in the 
same areas in 1911. The increase in population 
is however 13,642 or 3‘3 per cent. In villages, the 
number of inhabited houses in 1921 show an in- 
crease of 6,109 or 1-5 per cent, over the figure in 
identical areas in 1911. The rural population has 
increased within the same period by 4-9 per cent. 

Generally as pointed out in para. 65 the increase in 
houses has not been so rapid as the increase 
in the population. It now appears that in towns 
more than m the country, new houses have not been 
built fast enough to house the increasing population. TIr. Govindbhai in 1911 
concluded from his figures that both in town and country, the houses pretty 
nearly kept pace with the population. 

104. Areality and Proximity of Towns and Villages— Calculations 
in regard to the areality and proximity of towns are an interesting index of ur- 
banisation. The margin sets o^^t^ the com- 
parative figures since 1911. The figures for 
1911 (as given in the last Census Eeport) have 
been revised according to corrected area. 

From this point of view, Charotar with its 8 
towns gives the smallest areality. ViZ.. 33 '4 
square miles, per town. The Easti Tract with 
its 6 towns comes next with 69’6 square miles. 

Generally the order according to areality 
should correspond to the order according to 
urban ratios {vide para. 82). But of course 
the test of the proportion of urban popula- 
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tion to the total is far more correct. If all towns were more or less of the same 
size, then arealitv could have been utilised as a very good criterion of urbanisation. 
The arealitv of villages, taking only revenue villages and not residential areas, 
is 2‘80 square miles per vidage in the State. In South Gujarat and Kathiawad 
where villages fairly correspond to residential areas, the areality is 2’3 and 4'8 
respectively. Taking the total number of residential areas, which is 3,522, the 
areality is reduced to 2‘3 square miles. The situation in Navsari Prant there- 
fore fairly represents the average for the State In 1911, taking a total of 2,875 
villages, the areality was 2'83. In the Bombay Presidency the areality of towns 
is 547 square miles. In British Gujarat, the areality is 281 '8, which is higher 
than the State. But this method of comparison is misleading as pointed 
out above ; and as a matter of fact British Gujarat is more urbanised than 
this State. 


The mean distance of towns, on the assumption of each to be a point, in the 
Baroda State is 14 miles* ; that is to say, if all the parts of the State were 
compact, and the towns were equidistant from one another, a man will have to 
walk 14 miles on an average from one town to another. In Central Gujarat, the 
distance is the least, 10'8 miles. In South Gujarat and Kathiawad, the proximity 
of towns is in each case rather more than 16 miles. In North Gujarat it is 15’3 
miles. The mean distance between villages (not residential areas) is similarly 
found to be 1'8 miles in the State. In South Gujarat and Kathiawad, the 
proximity of villages is 1‘Go and 2'4 miles respectively. In Central 
and North Gujarat, the corresponding figures are 1’6 and 1'8 miles 
respectively. 


PART II 

The City of Baroda 

105. Population of the City — Thepopulationof the City is 94,712. In- 
cluded in this total are 2,934 persons residing in the Cantonment with an area of 
one square mile, which lies to the north-west of the City from which it is separated 
by the Vishwamitri. The Camp population consists of an Indian infantry regiment 
with its complement of British and Indian officers, the Residency, a few private 
bungalows belonging to Indian gentlemen and two or three streets of an Indian 
bazaar of the usual type attached to Indian Cantonments. The number of in- 
habited houses in the Camp is 713, showing a decrease of 78 since 1911. The 
population has also decreased by 544 since that date. Almost the only cause 
for this decrease is that a short time before the census date, about 600 persons from 
the regiment left the station. The greater part of the Camp area consists of 
open spaces; the residential area is therefore crowded and cannot admit of any 
expansion. 


Even if we exclude the Camp from the total population credited to the Citv 
we do not get the figures for the City proper, until the Railway areas are 
excluded. Baroda has always been an important Railway Station. It is at the 
junction of the Chord and Loop systems of the Bombay, Baroda and Central 
India Railway. It has a large traffic — both passenger and goods — and the Rail- 
way staff is also commensurately large. Since 1911 its importance has been 
further increased by the establishment towards the north of a Marshalling 
Yard which has developed with its bungalows and roads into quite a little Railwav 
town. The Marshalling Yard area has now 424 houses where none existed in 19ll 
with a population of 1,331 (796 males and 535 females). The Baroda Railway 
Station itself had 51 inhabited " houses ” and 146 persons. Platform and Train 

enumeration accounted for 847 persons. Two other Railway Stations Goya Gate 

on the south-east and Vishwamitri on the outskirts of the Palace grounds swelled 

the City totals by 59 houses and 195 persons. Altogether the Railway areas con- 
tributed in this Census 534 houses and 2,519 persons to the City’s totals. The 


* Calculated on the same formula as explained in para. 62 
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Railway figures for 1911 were only 655 persons. The figures for houses in the 
Railway areas as well as in the ^Yards are not separately available for that Census. 

The City proper therefore has a population according to the latest census of 
89,259 persons inhabiting 25,623 houses. In 1911, the inhabitants of the City 
proper numbered 95,212. The number of inhabited houses (including the Railway 
areas) was 27,812 in 1911. The Marshalling Yard, as stated above, did not then 
exist. If we therefore deduct 110 houses for the three Railway Stations we get 
a total of 2/, 702 inhabited houses for the City proper in 1911. Thus there is a 
decline of 2,079 houses and of 5.953 persons. A slight adjustment has still to 
be niade before the true figures of the decline can be found. In 1911, the City 
limits contained the village sites of Sawad and Nagarwada. In order to maintain 
identity with the Revenue Register, these places have been counted as separate 
villages in this Census. For a true comparison their figures (141 persons) will 
have to be added to the City totals for 1921. According to the adjusted figures 
therefore the net decline in the City’s population is reduced to 5,812. 

106. Area of the City Proper — The area of the City proper in 1911 was 
given out to be 8 square miles. Since that date, as a result of the revision 
settlement of the Baroda mahal, the revenue “ village ” of Baroda was form- 
ally constituted out of the survey-numbers of seven villages. Sawad and 
Ragarwada village sites were formally constituted into separate villages ; and an 
area of 8,984 bighas or 8 ‘25 square miles was marked out for the City. Sub- 
sequently it appears by a later notification in 1917, Government decided to 
extend the formal boundary of the Chty ; and the present area is now- stated 
by the Municipality to be 11 ‘82 square miles. But of this area it appears that 
2,555 bighas or 2‘4 square miles are cultivable land. The residential area 
therefore seems to be practically the same as before. The City Improve- 
ment Trust which has practically charge of the whole City states that the true 
City residential area is 8'33* square miles ; but they are unable to give 
the areas separately of the five wards into which the City is divided. The munici- 
pal authorities distribute the area in the different wards 
as per the margin. One of the largest wards is the Babaji- 
pura. But it includes the large palace compound 
(which is about 746 acres or r 2 square miles) and other 
open spaces ; the part left for the general popula- 
tion is not much larger than Fatehpura. Raopura 
is also a large district which extends from the City walls 
to the Race Course beyond the Railway Station. It 
includes besides the main high road many other wide 
streets and large open spaces such as the Public 
Park, the Arboretum, etc. Wadi now extends up to Dantesar on the east and 
to Tarsali and Majalpur in the south. 

107. The Inhabited Area — The true pressure of population in the City 
cannot be understood until all the open spaces — gardens, palace-grounds, parade- 
grounds and military camping places, the playing fields of educational institutions 
and the area covered by lakes and ponds and wide roads — are excluded from the 
gross area. Here we find that since the last census, the " thickly inhabited area” 
has remained practically at the same figure, namely 1,066 acres or 1-66 square miles. 
The road mileage has increased in the ten years from 84 to 98. On the other hand 
a large tank has been filled up and the whole of it has been laid out as a residential 
area for bungalows. This new suburb is now called Sayaji Ganj with over 
30 bungalows on the old Bhimnath tank site and is the result of the last ten 
years of city improvements in that 
direction. The margin gives the area 
of thickly inhabited portion as well 
as the gross area by the five wards 
of the City. From this table it ap- 
pears that from the point of view of 
open spaces, the least favoured is 
the City, and then Fatehpura, Babaji- 
pura, Raopura and Wadi. 

* It is unfortunate that the exact area of the City proper cannot be stated with accuracy. 
The Trust figures may however be accepted as a near approximation. 


Ward 

Gross area 
ill acres 

Thickly in- 
habited area 
in acres 

Proportion of 
thickly inhabit- 
ed to lOO acres 
of gross area 

City 

154 

143 

93 

Raopura . . 

2,:t2:s 

2.77 

11 

Babajipura 

2,170 

272 

13 

Wadi 

2,1.")7 

loil 

9 

Fatehpura 

7(i2 

199 

26 


Name of 

Ward 

Area in 
square miles 

City Ward . . 

0-24 

Raopura 

3-63 

Babajipura . . 

3-39 

Wadi 

3-37 

Fatehpura . . 

1-19 

Total 

11-82 
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lo8. Density per Acre — Having regard to the uncertainty that exists 
about the gross area of the City, it is profitless to make much out of the density 

per acre of the gross 
area as given out by 
the City IMunicipality. 
Apart from this uncer- 
tainty, the densities 
calculated on gross 
area are apt to mis- 
lead. Thus on the 
formal area of Eao- 
pura V» ard, the den- 
sity is shewn to be 
only 10 ‘9, while 
Fatehpura has i3'l 
per acre. But am' 
1 (ody who knows 
the two areas in the 
inhabited portions 
will agree that Rao- 
pura is far more con- 
gested than the other. 
The accompanying 
map of the City by 
wards shows however 
the density of the 
wards in the thickly 
inhabited areas. 
The most congested 
portion of the City is 
the City \Yard itself 
enclosed within the 
four walls — its gross mniucipal area being only 154 acres, ^^it]nn this small 
limit or about one thirty-fifth of the total residential area.* about one-fifth 
of tha population of the City proper is congregated ; with only the thickly 
inhabited area, however, tins disproportion is much reduced ; but even then 
on 14 per cent, of this area, about 19 per cent, of the population are concentrat- 
ed. Babajipura and Haopura together constitute just about half of the 
thickly inhabited area. The population of these wards is also about 54 per cent, 
of the total. 

Taking densities into account, 64,982 persons or over 72 per cent, of the total 
population live under a density of over 80 to the acre. The mean density of the 
whole City calculated on the gross area is about 12 per acre, which shows a degree 
of sparseness which even the most luxurious garden city might envy : but in 
reality it is not so. On the re.sideiitial area as calculated bv the Improvement 
Trust, the density is 17 per acre. If we exclude only the space covered 
by the gardens and the lakes and not the road-area and the open spaces 
within the City, we get a density of 25 per acre. But if we consider the net 
inhabited area only, the density rises to 84 per acre which as we have seen, 
corresponds to the state of things in the most congested towns of the State 
— [vide para. 92). 

lOp. Comparison with other Cities—Comparison with townsan d cities 
in other Indian States and Provinces is only possilde on the ba.sis of the gross 
area, for presunial)ly it is on this total area that the densities for other towns 
have been calculated. Sulisidiary Table IV gives the deiisity per square mile 
of the whole area as given by the Municipality ; it further takes in the whole 
population. But the Railway areas are not included in the gioss area of 11-82 
square miles ; instead of the formal area, it seems also proper to take 9-33 scpiare 
miles as the area of the City proper and Cantojimont ; and in calculating the 
density for the City, the population of the Railway areas may be excluded. 



* Calculating on the area of 8 -.33 s-^iaare miles. 
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On this basis the density of the City and the Camp is 9,881 to the square mile. 
In the margin comparative figures 
are given of certain cities accord- 
ing to the figures received from 
the Superintendents of Census 
Operations. Baroda City in this 
list comes fairly low in density. 

The two other Gujarat cities of 
Ahmedabad and Surat have each 
much higher densities than our 
Capital. Jaipur has over four 
times as many people to the square 
mile as this city. But Hyderabad 
(Deccan) and Mysore cities seem 
less congested. The Imperial City 
of Delhi with its large formal area 
has less than one -fourth the den- 
sity of Baroda. In size this city is about one-twelfth of Delhi, less than a fifth of 
Hyderabad, and more than a third of Bombay ; but it is about the same size as 
Ahmedabad, Bangalore, Mj^sore, iShrinagar, and three times that of Surat and 
Jaipur. 


Name of City 

Area 

Density per 
square mile 

Bombay . . 

24 

48,99« 

Ahmedabad 

11 

24,910 

Surat 

:5 

39,484 

Karachi 

11 

19,717 

Poona 

41) 

5,370 

Madra.s 

28 

19,077 

Delhi 

112 

2,178 

Hyderabad 

51 

7,925 

Bantjalore 

10 

12.147 

Mysore 

0-5 

8,837 

•Jaipur 

.! 

40,069 

Shrinagar . - 

<) 

16,000 

Baroda with ('anlonnunt . . 

o-.i;; 



I lo. Variation in Population — The decline in the population of the City 
proper has been already estimated [ vide para. 105) to be by 5,812 or G1 per cent, 
since 1911. The census decrease since 1911 is only 4,089 or 4'3 per cent. In 
fact the City proper has been decreasing in population since 1891. Taking only 
census figuies into account since 1891, 
the decrease is 18'4 per cent. Since 
1901, when the general population has 
increased, the City has decreased by 
8’8 per cent. As already pointed out 
the census rate of decrease does not 
give the full extent of the loss in 
population which the City has 
sutfered in the decade. This pro- 
gressive decline since 1891 is one of the most disquieting features of succes 
sive censuses in the State. The decrease in 1901 amounted to lOT in 
the City (or lO'S including the Camp). The decrease in that year was due no 
doubt to the ravages of plague and famine, 
crease in 
swollen by 


Census Year 

Population 
of City 
pr«)i)er 

Yarintion 
per cent, 
from pre- 
vious Census 

Yariation 
with 1891 as 
100 

1891 

112,471 


100 

1901 

100,628 

— 10-0 

89-4 

1911 

95,867 

— 4-7 

85-2 

1921 

91,778 

-i-3 

HI ’ 0 


But it is less than the rate of de- 
the veneral population of the State, because the City total was 
refuoees from famine areas. The famine poor houses con- 
tained no less than 1,100 such derelicts. In 1911, the effect of plague on the 
survival rate and of successive bad harvests and continued industrial depres- 
sion \vas seen in the decrease of 4-7 per cent, in the population. The report of 
1911 stated that “in 1901 uncooked Khichdi was freely distributed to Dakshani 
Brahmans and cooked one to Musalmans as a charity from the State,” but 
that under more enlightened regulations brought about since then, charity was 
restricted only to the really destitute. Thus these idlers must have clrifted 
away from the City finding that there was no further scope for their indolence. 
Mr Govindbhai also refers to the operation of certain administrative measures 
such as the reduction of the State Military, the decrease in the Jail population and 
the abolition of the famine poor houses as additional contributory causes to the 
decrease in the City population in 1911. Such administrative measures can only 
account for the decrease if in other respects the population is assumed to be 
stationary. \Ve have therefore to consider the Hvo aspects from which solely 
\mriation in population can be effected— namely migration and vita.l 

occurrences. 


Ill Migration in the City — Let us take migration. AVe are 
however* hampered in our discussion by the lack of figures of emigration 
from the city. The balance of migration cannot therefore be indicated. 
But at any rate the figures of immigration since 1891 can be studied with 
advantage The margin gives the figures of persons enumerated in the City 
whose birth-places are outside the limits of the State smee 1891. There was a 
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large drop in 1901, due no doubt to the se^ucla^ of the 
famine, which kept the immigrants away from the 
City. In 1911. the conditions more or less approach- 
ed the normal. In 1921 again there is a decrease 
not only in absolute figures but also proportionately 
to the total population of the City. The proportion 
of those residents of the City who were born outside 
the State was 263 per mille in 1911 and 258 in 1921. 
Calculating by' the Longstaff Method, during the 
decade 1891-1901 4,165 immigrants are estimated to have come. In the next 
decade, they' came in larger numbers apparently and the total figuies at 11,880; 
but in the latest decade, the number of arrivals is reduced to 8,380. As the Railway' 
Marshalling Yard has been formed since 1911, and as 70 per cent, of its 
population is foreign born, we have to reduce the above figure by' about 
a thousand to get at the total number who came to the City' proper within the 
decade. The real immigrants to the City' have therefore decreased largely' 
uidike the state (jf things in the State generally. The l)alance tvas therefore not 
very favourable to the City' ; if w'e assume hotvever that the balance w'as as much 
as in the State generally', irrespective of any natural variation, the population 
of the City proper should have increased from 95,212 to 96,259 at the migra- 
tion rate of increase of IT per cent, (vide para. 58). The present population 
on the same area as in 1911 is 89.400. Thus if the balance of migration is as 
calculated for the whole State, the decrease through natural causes would amount 
to 6,859 or nearly' 7,000. 

1 12. The Total of Births and Deaths in the Decade — Let us see 

what the record of vital occurrences tells us. The number of registered births in 
the City during the last ten y'ears was 20,443. The registered deaths during 
the same period amounted to 36,938 of which 7,180 deaths occurred amongst 
infants, 5,837 among children aged 1-5 and 23,780 among persons aged 5 y'ears 
and over. The register of births and deaths is more accurately' done in this 
city' than elsewhere in the State, because the compulsory law is here enforced 
fairly rigorously. But the figures are still far from accurate. Tlie average 
annual number of births registered is 2,044, while the average annual number 
of primary vaccinations amongst infants under one year is 2,342. Obviously, 
therefore, the registration is defective. Apart from this, it must be remembered 
that most city-females, if their homes are outside, go to their native places on the 
occasion of their first confinement. In this way the births of many children 
belonging to normally' resident families in the City are recorded elsewhere. There 
are roughly' 12,000 women in the State w'hose birth-places are outside the City’. Of 
these 40 per cent, may be taken to be married. If each of them go at least once 
during the decade for their confinement there will be about 4,800 births not register- 
ed in the City at all. Under these circumstances we have to fall back on one of 
the various expedients for estimating the number of births and deaths. In 
Appendix II it has been calculated that 22,093 births to 10.000 women of the 
child-bearing ages 15-45 is the normal rate of fertility for ten years in the State. 
Conditions of the City are how'ever pecuhar. The sex-ratio gives a preponderance to 
the male in the population of the City as compared to the State as a w hole. In the 
general population there are 932 w'omen to a thousand men. In the City' the pro- 
portion is only' 837. The proportion of children under 10 y'ears of age (who are 
presumably the survivors amongst the births in the decade) to 100 
married females aged 15-40 is 132 in Baroda City and 167 in the State as a 
w'hole. This is a sure evidence of low'ness of births which is seen also 

in the censuses of 1911 and 1901— lude Subsi- 
diary Table Y of Chapter V. The mortality' 
rate for the age period 0-10 is about the same 
in the City as in the State. The margin 
gives the ratios per each census year and the 
mean of the whole period. Therefore, the 
birthrate of the City for the decade ’l9ii- 
1921 may' be assumed to be aliout ^ ol 
the mean rate obtaining in the State. The mean 
number of child-liearing females during the 
decade w'as 17,294. The total number of 


Year 

Proportion of children 
under 10 to married 
females aged 1j-40 in 

1 The State 

i 

1 

Tlie City 

1901 

135 

117 

1911 

ir,') 

119 ; 

1921 

167 

132 1 

Mean ratio 



1901—1921 

149 

1 

123 j 


Ceiij^us Y'ear 

Immigrants to 
City irom out- 
side State 

1891 

31,4.39 

1901 

24,430 

1911 

26,187 

1921 

24.441 
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births therefore that iimst have occurred in City during the ten years is 
31 , 540 . The registered deaths are 36 , 797 . The standard of accuracy in 
regard to death registration is much greater than in respect of births 
generally as pointed out already : especially is this true in regard to 
mortuary returns in the City. Following Mr. Hardy’s method, the popula- 
tion of 1921 aged 10 years and over* in the City (including Railway areas, 
but excluding the Camp) is deducted from the population of 1911 , on the same area 
but of all ages. The remainder, 24 , 534 , would 
represent approximately the deaths during the 
decennium, aged 5 years and upwards. Now 
the total registered deaths among persons aged 
5 years and upwards is 23 , 780 . AVhen we con- 
sider that the figure of 24,534 includes 
also persons in the Railway areas which 
are not brought under registration, we can 
see that the registration of deaths is very fairly 
accurate on the whole. Thus taking a total 
of 37,000 deaths and 31,540 births a net deficit of about 5,500 is accounted 
for. 


Population of 101 1 .. .. 95,86.7 

Population of 19‘2 1 .. 91,778 

Deduct . . 20,445 aged 0-10 

Deduct remainder . . . . 71,333 

Difference . . . . . . 24,534 

—deaths aged 5 years and up-wards. 


113. Migration to Suburbs due to Street improvements— We see 

therefore that natural causes have mainly contributed to the total decrease. 
A further contributory cause has been the displacing of hovels by street-widening 
operations. The total number of houses in Baroda City proper (excluding the Camp 
and Railway areas) amounted to 41,520 in 1911 . In 1921 , the numbers declined 
to 40,823 showing a decrease of 697 houses. 

In the margin the houses are shewn by 
wards. The total of houses shows an in 
crease in City and Raopura Wards only. 

AVadi shows the most decrease. The number 
of occupied houses in the City (including 
Camp) has decreased from 28,603 to 26,870 
or by 1 , 733 . Taking only the city proper, 
we have estimated in para. 105 the decline 
in occupied houses to be 2 . 079 . In the city 
there are 3'5 persons per occupied house; 
so at that rate, the decline in population should be about 7 , 300 . But the total 
decrease has been only 5 , 812 , of whom nearly 4,000 are accounted for by natural 
decrease. The widening of the Leheripura and Raopura main roads was mention- 
ed as one of the causes of the decrease in the number of occupied houses in 1911 . 
Since then, the Improvement Trust has been regularly constituted and scheme 
after scheme of street widening has been undertaken. Almost all the congested 
Pols (or quarters) of the city have been treated to what Mr. Patrick Geddes calls 
■' conservative surgery.” Dilapidated houses have been cleared, narrow and 
filthy lanes have been widened and repaired; obstructing houses have been demo- 
lished ; breathing spaces have been opened out in the heart of slums and 
a net-work of roads has been pushed out all over the City. The increase in 
road mileage has been already mentioned. The number of houses demo- 
lished cannot be stated accurately. But it is certainly considerable. It is 
certainly true that better types of residential houses are in evidence all over 
the city and particularly in the superior residential quarters. It is the cheaper 
hovels that have disappeared. In the urgency of street-improvements, the 
question of providing for the displaced population could not have been 
given prominence at first. But later when the number of displaced families 
became larger, every scheme of improvement was accompanied by provisions 
fo ■ housing the dislodged population. But in the meantime where did the 
people go ? 

The answer to this question will be found perhaps in the variation in 
the population of the villages that lie within a two- mile radius of the city. 


Name of "Ward 

Number of 
houses num- 
beicd in 1921 

Variation 
since 1911 

Total Citv 

40,823 

-097 

Citv Wart! . . 

8, .580 

+493 

Wadi „ 

0,0.57 

—004 

Fatehpura „ . . 

4,927 

—332 

Raopura „ 

1 ,805 

+ 302 

Babajipura ,, . . 

9,394 

■ — 550 


* Corrected age-returns — vide Chapter V. 
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The marginally noted 10 villages show an 
inereasc of 906 or 8‘5 per cent, on their 
population in 1911. The decreases occur 
only in 5 out of these 10 villages. The 
other villages show substantial increases 
for their population particularly Dantesar. 
The Baroda 3Iahal to which they belong 
has only an increase of 512 or hardly 
one per cent. Without these villages the 
taluka would have shewn a decrease of 
454. The other villages in the taluka, 
even the strong ones, generally show a 
decrease such as Bhaili, Yarnama, Itola and 
other places. The inference is irresistible that 
the whole of this increase is due to immigrants 
from the city. * The rest of the displaced 
population must be assumed in the absence of 
any definite data to have added to the over- 
crowding in the city or otherwise to have 
emigrated from the city. 

1 14. Reduction in the Army Effectives— The two main causes of 
the decrease in population have been mentioned. One minor cause remains to be 
stated. The total actual strength of the eh'ectives of the State army by the 
disbanding of about 500 mostly recruited from the up-country or the Deccan. 
If half of these are married men with families, about a thousand persons may 
be deemed to have left the city. 

1 15. Population not so far Benefited through Industry — The 

above discussion has proceeded on the assumption that the City has gained at the 
same ratio as the general population from migration. But ^irohably the truth is 
that if there is no actual loss, the figures of immigrants and emigrants are about 
equal. The City has had little or no industrial development during these years. 
The number of persons engaged in industry, transport and trade is 40’8 per cent, 
of total workers. In 1911 the proportion was 38'5. Taking only industry, the 
proportion of industrial workers in the city has decreased from 24'2 per cent, 
to 23’4. The proportion of total workers to total population has also fallen 
from 45'7 per cent, to 43'5 per cent. This is also indicated by the Subsidiary Table 
V of Chapter Y, wherein the proportion of children under 10 to 100 able-bodied 
persons aged 15-40 is seen to have increased from 44 in 1911 to 48 in 1921. In 
fact this proportion has steadily risen from 1901 showing that the City is 
losing, if anything in its able-bodied element who are either emigrating or being 
killecl off by high mortality. 

The lack of industrial enterprise is shewn in the character of the occupations 
of those immigrants who have come from Ahmedabad. Surat, Kaira, Broach, 
Kathiawad and Rewa Kantha {vide State Table XXY discussed in the next 
paragraph). Out of 10,853 such immigrants. 4.947 are workers and of these only 
55 are workers in the local mills. Thus this City is quite adversely affected by 
the competition of Surat. Broach and Ahmedabad. I’lie mill industrv of this 
city has remained stationary so far as population is concerned ; although a few 
smaller industries have been started recently they have not induced as yet anv 
deflection of labour from the outside. Since the Cejisus however, the State 
has resolved upon having its own Railway Workshops and running its own Rail- 
ways. Xear the Goya Gate, extensive building operations have been undertaken. 
Work was already in progress when the census was taken, as is seen in the large 
increase of Dantesar village in the neighbourhood of which the buildings were 
begun. Since the date of the census however a large influx of labour has come 
on this work, and 1 am informed that about 1,500 persons are now settled in 
the vicinity of the Goya Gate Station and the Tarsali IMilitarv lines ; when the 
workshops are in full working order, it is expected a large Railwav settlement 
will eventuate in the near future. As to industrial expansion, among the pro- 

* In the above enumeration of the City's .suburbs the villages of Sawad and Xaganvada 
have not been counted, for the figures of these villages have been reckoned in the calculation 
of the net. variation. 


ff>i' B'lf'i'hi Snhf>iK-\ 


Name of 

i’opulat itm 

A’aiiation j 

Village 

iu 19J1 

sinee 1911 

V k.ot it 

.-)S2 

+ 17 

Bapud .. 

;{;i8 

+ l.-,9 

('liliani .. 

l,(io4 

—30 

l)aiite.->ai 

1,14.'. 

4-445 

I)ena 

43.5 

1 

Dumad . . 

1, 17o 

+'122 

Harm . . 

804 

—8 

Kajmrai 

4.59 

+ 32 

Karodia 

504 

+ 23 

Gorva 

2.531 

+ 280 

Gotii 

1,0(10 

—12 

.retalpur 

314 

—320 

Sayajiiiura 

228 

+ 137 

Sania 

.-.01 

—18 

Subhanjiura 

281 

+ 77 

Wadi AV.-'idi 

202 

+ 37 

Total vSuburbs 



of Baroda. 

12.273 

+900 
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jected enterprises mentioned in para. 55, a woollen mill in the city is being estab- 
lished. But generally speaking the city has not been much of a beneficiary so 
far in industrial development. 

1 16. Immigrants from Selected Areas by Age and Occupation — 

It is of great economic interest to know to what extent the neighbouring parts of 
British Gujarat have contributed to the occupational distribution in the City. The 
State Table XXV has therefore been compiled. The total number of immigrants 
to the city from outside the State is 24,441. Of these, rather less than half or 
10,853 come from neighbouring Districts and States of 
Gujarat. The marginal statement gives the ratios for 
immigrants from the different parts. Kaira of course 
supplies the largest number ; but Ahmedabad which is 
remoter contributes more than Broach or Surat which are 
nearer. Of these 10,853 immigrants, 4,947 are workers. 

State service absorbs 1,103 workers or 22'3 per cent. 64 
of these immigrant State servants are women. Artisans 
of all kinds are represented by 888 workers (93 females) or 
17'9 per cent. There are 576 shopkeepers (93 females), 

138 beggars and religious mendicants, 55 mill hands (18 
females) and 1,636 others.” The few mill hands 
amongst these immigrants are mostly from Kathiawad. State service seems to 
be the chief attraction ; and in this respect Kaira contributes the largest number 
among workers — 561 workers or 51 per cent, of these immigrant State servants. 
Presumably most of these State servants are from the Patidar community of 
British Charotar. 175 State servants come also from other Indian States in 
Kathiawad, 125 from Ahmedabad, 113 from Surat and only 78 from Broach. 
Female workers number 867. The proportion of immigrants supported by State 
service in the City is 26'4 per cent. 

The division by age-periods shows us that the immigrants to the city from these 
selected areas are mostly of the age of 15 and upwards. Their number is 8,415 
(4,732 males, 3,683 females) or 77'5 per cent, of the total. The number of depen- 
dent males is 1 ,992; the males under 15 years of age are 1 ,340. Presumably workers 
of both sexes are not found among the children under 15, but the table 
does not show this. Assuming this to be true, the male workers are 86’2 per cent, 
of adult male immigrants, while the female workers are only 23 ’5 per cent, of adult 
female immigrants. 


Name of 

Gujarat Districts 

i 

Percentage 
of immi- 
grants to 
total 

Ahmedabad 

14 1 

Kaira 

;i9-2 

Surat 

10 

Broach 

10-2 

Kathiawad 

21-5 

Rewakantha 

5 


1 17. Distribution of Immigrants — Coming now to the total of all im- 
migrants to the City from outside its limits, we append a marginal statement 
giving the necessary ratios with compara- 
tive figures for 1911. The districts of the , 

State contribute more largely now to the immigrants from 1921 1911 ' , 

City immigrants than they did 10 years ago. 

Of the divisions of the State, besides the District of emimeration le-i is i 

Baroda Prant, Kadi Prant contributes the other Districts of state 10 • 8 9 : 

largest number, and in proportion to their oXr"par^Kdi””'^'.^' 28-5 fs-a. 

population, Amreli and Okhaniandal Prants | Outside India .. .. 0-2 o-4, 

together have a larger share of the immigrants L 

than Navsari Pmnt. The proportion of re- 
presentatives from the contiguous territory in British Gujarat and other Indian 
States in Gujarat and Kathiawad is also much larger. The “ outsiders ” from 
remoter parts of India are far fewer now than before. The number of immigrants 
from Europe and America has also decreased. 


The proportion of foreign-born to the total City population is 353 per mille 
in this census ; in 1911, the corresponding proportion was 348. The proportion 
of immigrants has therefore slightly increased, because of the decline in the total 
population ; but the absolute figures of immigrants show a decrease by 1,029 or 
about 3 per cent. 


Taking the immigrants by wards and divisions of the city, the Kailway areas 
show the largest element of the foreign-born — between 60 to 70 per cent. The 
Camp comes next with 56 per cent. Of the wards of the City proper, Raopura has 
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the largest proportion of immigrants — the official class and the European residents 
being found in this area. Babajipura shows 36 per cent, of its population as 
immigrants— a large number of them being from the Deccan. The Wadi and 
City Wards are the most native of the quarters of the city. 

ii8. Sex Ratios and Variation by Wards — It is interesting to find 

that where the sex ratio is the most uniform, 
there the decline of population has been 
the greatest. The exception is the Camp 
area, which, owing to the accident of 
a third of its regiment leaving the sta- 
tion just before the census, has lost in 
population. The margin gives the 
necessary figures. The largest decrease has 
occurred in the City and AVadi Wards, 
where the women and men approach equa- 
lity in numbers ; and here also it may 
be added that the immigrant element is 
the least in evidence. 

One other interesting point may be emphasised in connection with the variation 
by wards. The Wadi is the oldest part of the City which extends up to the 
region of the lakes on the north-east and to the Goya Gate station and beyond in 
the south where the beginnings of modern industry have already become manifest. 
The Wadi used to be the place of residence of the old aristocracy ; but with the with- 
drawal of population into the Fort, as a result of the wars and dangers of the 
eighteenfffi century, the decline of this fine old quarter with its fine temples and 
monuments may be said to have commenced. Since then the movement of the 
population has been further westward and towards the north and north-west 
as well as south-west. The four walls that enclose the city district have made the 
houses there very congested. The reeking fols of the olden days belonging 
to distinct classes and castes of people used to form culs de sac, the entrances to 
which were closed by heavy doors. These doors have now been broken down. The 
alleys are being widened wherever possible and numerous unhealthy dwellings have 
been swept away. Out of a total of 14,600 houses in these two wards only 
8,889 are now inhabited. Standards of living have also increased and the 
wealthier classes have sought more open spaces for their houses. The rise of 
Sayaji Ganj (in Raopura AVard) as a suburb to cater for this class is due to 
this desire. The figures show, therefore, that as we go due west, the decline in 
population is less and less. The AA'adi, City, Fatehpura, Babajipura and Raopura 
all show decreasing ratios of decline from east to west. 

up. Tenement Census— Scope of the Enquiry— AVe now conclude 
this chapter by presenting the results of the special enquiry into the kind and dis- 
tribution of tenements that was undertaken in the City. At the desire of the 
Government of India in the Education Department this State undertook to 
collect special information for the city of Baroda alone as it was the only place 
for which the information was likely to be useful. Local conditions differ so greatly 
in India that it was wisely decided to leave to the local Superintendents of Census 
Operations to work out their own methods with reference to the kind of statistics 
that were of local interest. Here in this State, a special house-list was 
devised whereby the following items of information could be collected : — 

(a) the nature of the structure, fie., whether pucca or kutcha (made of 
brick or of mud, etc.) ; 

(b) the kind of structure from the point of view of its use, whether as a 
private residence, shop, godown, etc. ; 

(c) the number of floors in the structure ; 

(d) whether the building is the property of those residing in it or is 
rented to them ; 

(e) the number of families occupying the structure as well as the number 
of rooms occupied by each ; 

(f) how far there is evidence of overcrowding from the number of occu- 
pants per building and 

(ff) the classification of structures according to the number of rooms in 
each. 


Name of City Ward 

Proportion of 
fomalc.'i to 
1,000 males 

Variation 
per cent, 
since 101 1 

Wadi 

911 

— 121 

City .. 

932 

—11-7 

Fatehpura 

872 

— 0-4 

Babajipura .. 

82.5 

— 3-4 

llaftj)ura 

810 

—1-3 

Camp.. 

610 

— 15*6 
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The above information may be found in the State Tables XIX-XXIII ; 
{a) and (6) will be found in State Table XIX and corresponding Subsidiary Table 
y , (c) will be got from State Table XX and Subsidiary Table VI ; (d) is indicated 
in the final columns of State Table XXI and Subsidiary Table VII ; (e) is found 
in the first part of these tables as also in the second half of State Table XXIII 
and Subsidiary Table IX ; (J) is shewn in State Table XXII and Subsidiary Table 
VIII ; and {g) is contained in the first half of State Table XXIII and of Subsidiary 
Table IX. The State Tables XIX-XXII contain the details per each circle. 
State Table XXIII gives the details per each Ward. The Subsidiary Tables 
(y^VIII) corresponding to the State Tables XIX-XXII summarise the figures by 
\\ ards ; Subsidiary Table IX (which corresponds to State Table XXIII) gives the 
figures for the city as a whole. 

120 . Subsidiary Table V — Classification of Structures — At the 

outset of the enquiry one was met with the difficulty of how to define “ building.” 
The question was whether to choose a structural unit, or some unit corresponding to 
some municipal assessment. The structural unit is well-understood locally and the 
distinction between a makan and a ghar is well within the comprehension of the 
people. On the other hand, the municipal assessment basis might have raised 
suspicions about the object of the enquiry. It was deemed advisable therefore to 
stick to the structural definition. At the same time, along with the makan-numbers 
the census numbers on “ houses ” were also shewn in the same house-list. The en- 
quiry was conducted from October to December in the year previous to the Census, 
so that it was not in any way synchronous. Finally it must be added that the 
enquiry was limited only to the City proper and excluded the Railway stations 
and settlements and the Cantonment area. 

Altogether there were 22,787 separate buildings or structures enumerated in 
this period. The total of houses according to the standard definition 
numbered about that time was 40,823. Thus there were 55’8 structures to every 
100 “ houses.” Of these the largest number or 68 '7 per cent, consisted of private 
dwelling houses, bungalows, shops and residences combined and other such 
residential tenements in the occupation of the inhabitants. There were 
besides 1,124 shops, 883 Government buildings, 401 places of religious worship, 
258 godowns, 45 educational buildings, 41 factory buildings, 16 dispensaries, 
5 theatres and 4,355 other kinds (including vacant private buildings). The 
largest proportion of shops (or 61 percent.) are in the City and Raopura 
Wards. Government buildings are mostly found in the Raopura and Babajipura 
Wards, mostly in the Kothi and the Sursagar quarters. The largest number of 
temples are in the City and Wadi Wards. 

Of the total of 22,787 buildings only 4,226 or 18’5 per cent, are built. 

The smallest proportion of kutcha built structures is found in the city district, 
where the wealthier residents of the older type still reside. Only 123 kutcha 
buildings out of a total of 5,916, or little over 2 per cent, are found in 
that ward. The other wards are thus arranged according to the frequency 
of kutcha tenements — Wadi (17'1), Babajipura (20‘6), Raopura (28'3) and 
Fatehpura (47-2). 18 out of the 41 factory buildings are in the Raopura ward, 

mostly in the neighbourhood of the Railway line, which is gradually growing 
to be a distinctive industrial quarter. 

A similar enquiry less detailed however appears to have been taken in the last- 
census. But the absolute figures are nowhere available. The last Report (p. 24) 
gives only the bare ratios for the city as a whole. In 1911, 20 per cent, of the 
houses were shown as kutcha. If this proportion is to be believed, then, the 
present figures show an improvement in the style of buildings. 

121 . Subsidiary Table VI — Classification by Floors — The 

marginal statement compares the general result of 
the classification of floors with the ratios 
of the pioneer enquiry in 1911 referred to 
in the above para. The very high struc- 
tures of 1911 have more or less con- 
tinued the same, only the ground floor tene- 
ments have been either demolished on ac- 
count of street improvements or been im- 
proved to the next higher class. 


Percentage to total 
buildings of buildings 
with 

1921 

1911 

Ground floor only . . 

43 

51 

Two floors 

42 

41 

Three floors 

14 

7 

Over 3 floors 

1 

1 
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Taking by wards, we see the tallest structures in the City district. Out of 
5,916 buildings there, 1,102, or IS'G per cent, are with ground floors only. But 
2,21 5 or 37-4 per cent, have three floors in that district. There are only 1 63 build- 
ings in the whole city with more than 3 floors ; of these 135 are in the city district 
alone. The other wards are hereby arranged according to the percentage 
of their ground floor tenements to the total structures in each: — \\adi(43'l), 
Raopura (50-2), Babajipura (52-5) and Fatehpura (65-2). It will be seen that the 
City Ward just as much outdistances the other in its tall structures as Fatehpura 
does in the poverty of its buildings. 

122. Subsidiary Table VII — Number of Families in Buildings — 

This table only concerns itself with those of the structures that are private occupied 
dwelling houses (including shops with residences). These number 15,659, as 
we have seen from Subsidiary Table V. In these buildings altogether 22,279 
families reside, giving a ratio of 142 families to 100 buildings. The different ward 
ratios in this respect are 171,142, 140, 129, and 129 for Raopura, Fatehpura, Babaji- 
pura, the City and Wadi wards respectively. 75'3 per cent, of the total number of 
private dwellings in the city contain only one family each ; 17'3 per cent, have two 
families apiece ; 4‘1 per cent, have 3 families ; l'4per cent, four ; and 1'9 per cent, 
have 5 and over. It cannot be said therefore that the problem of overcrowding has 
attained the dimensions of congested Indian cities like Bombay. The most crowded 
localities are Raopura and Babajipura, and the least congested is Wadi, from this 
point of view. 

The last part of this table gives the interesting information that 53 per cent, 
of families in the city reside in houses owned by them and 47 per cent, do so as 
tenants. House-owners predominate in Wadi and the City Wards mostly; while ten- 
ants form the majority in Raopura. In 1911, when this point was also inquired 
into, 59 per cent, of families were shewn as house-owners. 


123. Subsidiary Table VllI — Classification of Buildings by Occu- 
pants — This table was prepared by collating the special house-list devised for the 
city-tenements with the ordinary house-list, wherein a column was added to be filled 
in at the time of the preliminary enumeration to show the number of residents in 
the house. The special house-list contained as mentioned already also the 
census house number, and thus by this means, the number of occupants per 
individual structure was ascertained. The preliminary enumeration is subjected to 
the greatest revision in the City, more than anywhere else in the Raj. The figures 
of occupants represent therefore the normal situation as apart from the dis- 
tributing factors on the census day. It was a difficult table to prepare, but it was 
essential to the study of overcrowding in the city. The previous table had pre- 
pared us in a way by giving the number of families per house ; and the general 
conclusions therein formulated are more or less confirmed. In regard to buildings 
with 5 persons and under, and buildings containing between 6 and 9 persons, the 
ratios are pretty nearly the same as in the previous table for one-family and two 
family buildings. Similarly the figures for three and four-family buildings general 
correspond to those found for buildings containing between 10 and 19 
persons ; such is also the case with 5 families and over and 20 persons and over. 
The most crowded parts of the city as indicated by the table are Raopura and Baba- 
jipura. The census circles where this overcrowding is the greatest in Raopura 
are called “ Va,” " Sha ” and “ Sa ” * ; in Babajipura. the most cono-ested 
circles are ‘"Khu,” “Khi and “Khe.” Curiously enough in the Citv Ward, which the 
crude density figures per acre would have made out to be the most congested, there 
is very little of real congestion in population. The problem in that part is more 
concerned with the congestion of houses within a limited area than with over- 
crowding. 


It is not possible to find out from this table the exact number of occupantst 
of these buildings. It must be remembered in any case that these do not com- 
prise the whole population. Only 22,279 families have been considered • and 
the city contains a total of 25,623 “ inhabited houses ” or families Thus 
although the two enquiries were not synchronous, still it is possible to say that 

* The Census Circles are called by letters of the Gujarati alphabet. 

t In compiling this table the totalling form was by blocks and not bv individual entries 
of number of persons per building. Thus it is not possible to find out a total. 
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over 3,000 families or 10,500 persons have not been covered by the enquiry. But 
we may estimate the total number of occupants by giving an average of 3 
persons for the first class, 7 ’5 for the second, 14 ‘5 for the 3rd, and 25 for the last. 
In this way, we have a total of 74,422 persons residing in 15,659 build- 
ings, giving an average of 4'7 persons per building. Taking this total we may 
conclude as to overcrowding, that of the total population of the city residing 
in private dwelling houses, a little less than half or 35,088 persons live in normal 
conditions in groups of 5 and under. 21,360 persons or about 29 per cent, 
live in groups of 6 to 10. 17,974 persons, or a little more than 24 per cent, 
live under abnormal conditions of congestion and lack of privacy. 

124. Subsidiary Table IX — We now come to the last of the tenement 
tables. It is divided into two parts. In the first part the structures are classi- 
fied according to the number of rooms contained in them. The second part 
shows how the families are distributed according to the number of rooms in 
which each lives. The Subsidiary Table gives the summary figures for the whole 
city only, but also adds the requisite ratios. Of 15,659 buildings only 16'3 
per cent, are one-roomed. The highest type of buildings — with 6 rooms and over — 
indeed forms a higher proportion than the last class, or any other class. The 
largest number of buildings in the City belongs to this class ; but the majority 
of these are confined to the City and Raopura Wards. In Fatehpura, the poorest 
district, the better type houses (with five rooms and over) are only 13’ 2 
per cent, of the total dwelling places in that area. 

W e can estimate the total number of rooms in the City pretty approximately 
from this table. If we assume 9 rooms as the average for the highest 
class, then the rooms number 67,578 altogether. In the previous paragraph we 
have estimated the total number of occupants at 74,422. Thus the room space 
per individual person works out at 0‘91. In para. 35 of the first chapter we have 
found the room space per individual in the whole State to be only about 0’4. 
Thus the room space appears to be much less restricted in the City but it must be 
understood that in villages, the rooms are larger in area. 

In the same table the room-space per each family is analysed. 6,285 families 
or 28’2 per cent, live in one-roomed tenements ; while only 3,321 or 15 per cent, 
live in houses with 5 rooms and over under circumstances of comfort. 56’8 per 
cent, of the families under consideration have an accommodation from two 
to four rooms each. These conclusions may be compared with the results of 
the classification of homesteads in the City. In the tenement table, the family 
is considered as an unit irrespective of its size. In the classification of homesteads 
on the other hand the unit taken was the adult person or the family of three 
such adult persons. Where a family was smaller in size, their living even in a 
one-roomed tenement will not class them as below comfort ; it will take them 
to the class higher. Secondly the investigations were not synchronous and there- 
fore a proper comparison is not possible. Thirdly for the first class tenements, 
an exception was made in the standard of comfort enquiry in the normal allowance 
of two rooms per adult in favour of bungalows, so that five-roomed or even four- 
roomed bungalows inhabited by a family of three would go up to the first 
class. In the tenement enquiry however these bungalows will take their class 
according to their number of rooms. 

125. Classification of Homesteads— The general results of the enquiry 
regarding standard of comfort may now be stated for the City. Of a total of 
26,535 tenements or census " houses ”, 5,382 or 20 per cent, were found to be 
“ above comfort,” 15,812 or 60 per cent. “ in comfort ” and 5,341 or 20 per 
cent, were “below comfort.” The 5,382 tenements in the first class are supposed 
to have space allowance according to the definition of at least two rooms per in- 
dividual adult or six for the standard family of three adult persons. The 5,341 
tenements of the third class would presumably allow at most one-third of a room- 
space to a grown up individual. If the real size of the family at all approached 
the standard, set in the enquiry, of three adult persons, these figures should have 
corresponded fairly closely to the results of the tenement enquiry in regard to the 
number of families in possession of six rooms and above and of those in occupa- 
tion of only one room respectively ; for it is to these two classes of families that 
the first and third classes of “ houses” may be said to correspond. There is how- 
ever little correspondence. Subsidiary Table IX shows 6,285 families occupying 
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only one room eacli, and only 1,8G4 families of the highest class occupying six rooms 
and above. The lowest class families in this latter enquiry are more and the high- 
est class are less, than what is shewn in the other enquiry. The reader may be 
assured that both the enquiries were conducted carefully and thoroughly super- 
vised in the City ; and there is no hesitation in vouching for the general accuracy 
of the results of the enquiry. The only indication then that this lack of corres- 
pondence gives us is that both in the lowest as well as in the highest strata of the 
City’s population, instances of families of smaller size than three adults must be 
fairly numerous. In the lowest class of families their smallness of size takes them 
out of the third to the second class through the exigencies of the definition, and 
thus explains why the number of houses below cond’ort is shewn to be less than 
the number of families occupying one room. Similarly in the highest class, 
families of smaller sizes than three would require by the definition less than six 
rooms ; and thus the number of houses ” above comfort is more than the number 
of families occupying six rooms and over. The factor of bungalows with less 
than 6 rooms has been also mentioned, and must be also taken as an additional 
reason for this want of correspondence. But apart from this, that there is a large 
number of small-sized families recruited from the highest as well as the lowest 
strata of society in the City is a jihenomenon familiar enough to every social worker. 
This circumstance helps to explain why — if we may anticipate a little — nearly 44* 
per cent, of the normally resident families in the C^ity consist of less than three per- 
sons ; and if it is true, the jmobability is that the rich, from choice or through the 
economic strain of living, or else through the peculiar exigencies of their domi- 
cile, and the poor, through the operation of disease and chronic want, have both 
combined to keep the size of their families low, diminish the birth-rate and help 
the progressive decline of population in the City. 


* 


Vide Size of Normal Households, Chapter VI, Part II, para. 242. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. — Distribution op the population bet- 
ween TOWNS AND VILLAGES 


Natural 

Average 

population 

per 

Number per 
mille 

residing m 

Number per mille of urban 
population residing in towns 
with a population of 

1 

i 

Number per mille of 
rural population resid- 
ing in villages with 
a population of 

1 

I)i\Ysion 

Town 

Village 

Towns 

Vill- 

ages 

20000 

and 

over 

10000 

to 

20000 

5000 

to 

10000 

Under 

5000 

5000 

and 

over 

2000 

to 

5000 

500 

to 

2000 

Under 

500 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 1 

”i3“ 

BARODA STATE .. 

Central Gujarat (in- 

9,184 

581 

207 

793 

269 

304 

256 

171 


174 

578 

248 

eluding City) 

10,458 

620 

281 

710 

462 

156 

175 

207 


189 

573 

238 

North Gujarat 

10,005 

725 

167 

833 

180 

437 

338 

45 


233 

591 

176 

South Gujarat 

6,022 

382 

142 

858 


403 

271 

326 


56 

r>;{2 

412 

Kathiawad 

7,310 

474 

246 

754 


400 

328 

206 


41 

029 

330 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE II. — Number per mille op the total popula 


TION and op each MAIN RELIGION WHO LIVE IN TOWNS 


Natural 

Division 


Number per mille who live in towns 


Total 

Population 

Hindu 

Musalman 

Christian 

Jain 

Parsi 

1 

2 

3 1 

* 

5 

6 

7 

BARODA STATE . . 

Central Gujarat (including 

207 

196 

426 

271 

406 

788 

City) 

281 

264 

449 

252 

504 

953 

North Gujarat 

160 

144 

401 

497 

3(i0 

1.000 

South Gujarat 

141 

187 

333 

400 

420 

709 

Kathiwad 

246 

208 

5:i2 

964 

442 

933 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. — Towns classipied by population 


Class of Town 

Numlrer of towns of 
each (lass in 1921 

Proportion to total 
urban iJopulation 

Number of females jxr 
1,000 males 

Increase jwr cent in the population 
of towns as classed at 
previous Census 

Increase per cent in ur- 
ban population of each 
class from 1871 to 1921 

1911 

to 

1921 

1901 

to 

1911 

1891 

to 

1901 

1881 

to 

1891 

1871 

to 

1881 

(n) in towns 
as classed 
in 1871 

(ft) in the total of 
each class in 1921 
as compared with 
the corresponding 
total in 1871 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 6 

1 7 

1 8 

1 9 

T 10 

i 11 

TOTAL . . 

48 

100 0 

919 

+ 3-4j 

— 7-7 

-67 

+ 8 

—11 

-75 

4-35 

1 100,000 and over 





— 4'7 

-10-5 

-I- 10-5 

—91 

—18-1 

—100 

II 50,000-100,000 

1 

26'8 

845 

Ul3 






i- 100 

III 20,000-50,000 . . 

1 

61 

1,003 

—4-7 

—12.4 

—9-9 

—1-2 

-f'3'8 

— 14-3 

14-3 

IV 10,000-20,000 . . 

9 

30-4 

972 

+’I’5 

—11-6 

—2-8 

-I-6-7 

—2-7 

—5-6 

—9-2 

V 5,000-10,000 

10 

25-6 

933 

-1-107 

—84 

— 10 

-1-10 

-I-3-8 

— 1-8 

— 3-9 

VI Under 5,000 

21 

17-1 

873 

-1-3-7 

—2 1 

^ ' 

+ 6 

-f22 

-f-1805 

4- 331-6 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. — Baroda City 


City 

a 

•s;; 

(S 

Number ol per- 
sons per sq.mile 

Number of 
females to 1,000 
males 

Proportion of 

o 

C 

-5 — 

to “ 
o 

o 


Percentage of 

variation 


1911 to 
1921 

1901 to 
1911 

1891 to 
1901 

1881 to 
1891 

1871 to 
1881 

Total 
1871 to 
1921 

1 

2 

3 


4 


5 

6 

7 


8 

9 

10 

11 

1 B,ARODA CITY (nuth 

94,712 

7,286 


837 


353 

—466 

—4 28 


-1084 

+ 9 30 

—8 39 

—18.54 

Cantonment). 














2 City proper 

16,888 

70,367 


932 


279 

—117 







3 Fatehpura 

9,952 

8.363 


972 


.323 

— 5-4 







4 Wadi 

14,325 

4,251 


911 


242 

—12-1 



Figures are not available. 

5 Raopura . . 

25,244 

6,954 


810 


416 

— 1-3 







6 Babajipura 

22,850 

6,740 


825 


356 

— 3-4 







7 Vishwamitri Station 

167 



491 



+85*5 







8 Govagate Station 

28 



647 


722 

4-16-7 







9 Baroda Station .. 

993 



251 

j 


4-83-5 







10 Railway Marshaling Yard 

1,331 

.. 


672 


669 








1 1 Baroda Camp 

2,934 

2,934 


616 


562 

—15-6 

4- -99 


—19-9 

—15-9 

+ 11-3 

—30-4 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V.— TENEMENT CENSUS— Classification 

OF Structures 


Name of Section 

Private Bungalow^ 
and dwelling houses 

Shops 

O 

P 

o S 

. P 

tti O' 
o tc 

rs c 

s- 

c8 

Schools 

Dispensaries 

Theatres 

Godowns 

Factories and Mill 
Buildings 

Government offices 
including Police 
Station.? and Govern- 
ment Residencies 

and vacant olficial 
buildings 

Others i n c 1 uding 
vacant private 
buildings 

Total 

Kutcdia structures 

Pucca .structui-cs 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

Baroda City ... 

15,659 

1.124 

401 

45 

16 

5 

258 

41 

883 

4,355 

22.787 

4.226 

18,561 

City Ward 

4,094 

414 

80 

10 

9 

•• 

90 

5 

59 

1,155 

5,910 

123 

5,793 

Wadi Ward 

2,880 

107 

154 

11 

1 


58 

6 

47 

783 

4,047 

691 

3, .356 

Fatehpura Ward.. 

l,80ri 

1G3 

42 


2 


35 

9 

100 

441 

2,597 

1,225 

1,372 

Raopura Ward . . 

3,!308 

270 

56 

12 

3 

3 

27 

18 

282 

1,122 

5,301 

1,170 

4,131 

Babajipiira Ward 

3,372 

170 

69 

12 

1 

2 

48 

3 

395 

8.34 

4,926 

1,017 

3,909 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI.— TENEMENT CENSUS— Classification 


OF BUILDINGS BY FLOORS. 


Name of Section 

Number of structure.? with 

» 

Total No. 

Ground floor 
only 

Two floors 
only 

Three floors 
only 

Four floors 
only 

Five floors 
only 

1 

0 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Baroda City 

9,788 

9,677 

3,159 

158 

5 

22,787 

City Ward 

1,102 

2,464 

2,215 

133 

2 

5,916 

Wadi Ward 

1,746 

2,117 

181 

, 3 


4,047 

Fatohpura Ward 

1.693 

845 

57 

2 


2,597 

Raopura Ward 

2,661 

2,163 

458 

17 

2 

5,301 

Babajipura Ward 

2,586 

2,088 

248 

3 

1 

4,926 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIL— TENEMENT CENSUS— Showing 


NUMBER OF FAMILIES IN BUILDINGS 


Name of Section 

Number of building.? containing 

Total Number of 

One 

family 

Two 

families 

Three 

families 

Four 

families 

Rive 

families 

Buil- 
dings * 

Families j" 

_ 

Total 

Residing 
in houses 
owned 
by them 

Residing 

as 

tenants 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Baroda City 

11,797 

2.701 

636 

230 

295 

15,659 

22,279 

11,785 

10,494 

City Ward 

3,208 

711 

116 

30 

29 

4,094 

5,271 

2,962 

2,309 

Wadi Ward 

2,346 

381 

95 

24 

34 

2,880 

3,710 

2,331 

1,379 

Fatehpura Ward 

1,347 

298 

99 

33 

28 

1,805 

2,556 

1,.508 

1,048 

Raopura Wrad . . 

2,336 

715 

225 

96 

136 

3,508 

6,030 

2,530 

3,500 

Babajipura Ward 

2,560 

596 

101 

47 

68 

3,372 

4,712 

2,454 

2,258 


* Buildings included in this Table are Private occupied Residences, and Residences with shop combined. 
Compare column 2 of Table V. Occupied official residences, such as official bungalows. Military- and Police lines, 
public school hostels, etc., have }>een omitte^l from this Table. 

f The total of families shewn in column 8 does not correspond to the Census total of houses, because (i) this 
tenement-Census was taken in October 1920 and not syncronously with the General Census and (ii) the numl>er 
does not include families residing in official residences referred to alx>ve. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLB VllL— TENEMENT CENSUS— Classification 

OF BUILDINGS BY NCJIBEII OF OCCUPANTS 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IX.— TENEMENT CENSUS- Classification 

OF STRUCTURES BY NUilBER OF RoOMS AND DISTRIBUTION OP 

Families by Rooms 
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126. Introductory. — The Statistics ol’ Birthplace are utilised in various 
wavs in this Report. In t'liapter T. in tlie section on Movement of Population, 
Birthplace figures as an indication of migration were utilised in studying the 
extent of the natural increase in the population. In the Second Chapter while dis- 
cussing the variation in urban areas, the migration in certain towns and particularly 
in the city of Bai'oda was referred to. In a later Chapter— on Age --tlie question 
how far the normal age - distribution of the population is disturbed by the factor 
of migration will be dealt with. In the present Chapter we are concerned with 
the broad aspects of the following inter-related questions: whither the population 
moves, how much of it moves and why it moves at all. 

The Census, it may Ire here premised, does not profess to investigate the answer 
to these ctuestions directly. The enumerator does not ask the individual how long 
he has been resilient in a particular locality and the character and piuqrose of his 
residence. But the entry, in column 12 of the schedule, which gives particulars 
of his birthplace is utilised as a clue to the cpiestion whether he is an immigrant 
or native l)orn. But this test, obviously artificial in its application, coupled with 
the fact that the Census professc'- t<i record the facts of popidation only on a parti- 
cular day. leads to many undoubted anomalies. Stray jjassengers alighting at 
Railway stations within tlie limits of Baroda, even for a very brief sojourn with 
a view to get into another connecting train, would get recorded as part of the State 
population, and these persons, whose birthplaces are elsewhere, will figure as “immi- 
grants’' in the returns. Similarly persons who are very casual visitors — guests 
in a marriage party — or pilgrims to a temple town if they are recorded outside 
the district of their birth, become ■'immigrants'' to the places they visit. A normal 
resident who has according to the custom of the country taken a wife from another 
village belonging to an adjoining district has a son whose birth takes place, as usu- 
ally happens in such cases, in the house of his father-in-law ; this son will appear 
as an "immigrant.’' (!)n the other hand a true immigrant having settled at a place 
has a child born to him there. This chihl is shewn as native born. These ano- 
malies convict the immigration and emigration figures separately of maccuraev. 
But taken together, the net difference between them is a valuable and accurate 
indication of the trend of movement of people from one place to another. The 
reason for this circumstance is obvious as the anomalies above pointed out are 
true not only of immigrants but also of emigrants; and these spurious m et vient 
tend to balance each other. A further reason for trusting the Baroda figures 
regarding the balance of migration is that the administrative (and natural) divi- 
sions are so clearly marked off from one another that there is little chance of any 
adjustments of divisional boundaries. The sepaiation of Okhamandal from 
Amreli Praul is mdy in the nature of a minor administrative arrangement, and the 
former pnint is so small and is(»hited that it has little eifect on the birthplace 
figures. This comparative fixity of administrative areas enables us to compare the 
volume of migration from decade to decade on a somewhat firm and reliable basis 
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137. Accuracy of the Return. — The instructions to the enumerators 
were not to give more details ahout l)irthplace l)evond the- iU.-^trki of l)irt]i, if the 
person was ])orn witliin the State, it he was horn ijv ant' Ihovince of Bi itisli India, 
the name ot the Province was to lie added to t.ho district of hiith. It he was 
born in some other Indian Stat(‘. the name of that Stati' was oid\' to be entei’ed. 
If he was born out of India, the name of the countrv such, as Enfilnml, Xcpal. CeijJon 
was to be entered. The enumerators were cautioned particularly not to enter 
the names of villages or tahsils, except in Baroda City, where the Census Staff was 
required to enter the name of the taluka. if a person was born within Baroda Front 
but outside the city. To aid their geographical knowledge, a standard list of 
Districts, Provinces and States of India, together with the names of certain foreign 
countries was printed and circulated. In the oral lectures, they were also given 
very detailed instructions and as in respect of other columns, test schedules were 
prepared in their presence. These instructions were generally understood, but still 
at the time of tabulation many difficulties had to be overcome. The sorters were 
cautioned not to let any doubtful case pass by without orders of tlie Head Super- 
visor and Assistant Superintendent. Every care was taken to rectify the mistakes. 
Most of these were errors of compilation. These were tallied with original schedules 
and finally corrected after local enquiries. A fruitful source of error was no doubt 
through similarity of names:— Alibag with Aligarh, iMangalore with Bangalore. 
Jhalawad Prant (in Kathiawad) with Jhalawar State in Bajputana, Hyderabad 
(Sind) with Hyderabad (Deccan) were some of the instances of such confusion. A 
serious mistake arose, which was fortunately rectified in time, when some sorters 
mistaking “ United” for “United States of America”, put down some immigrants 
from the United Provinces as Americans. 

128. Types of Migrants.— At the outset of the discussion of the figures 
it is usual to distinguish five types of migration: — ( 0 ) casual mifi ration or minor 
movements between adjacent villages belonging to different districts or jurisdic- 
tions- ; {b) temporary : due to business visits, or pilgrimages or occasions of religious 
or social festival, or the temporary demand for labour on pid.)lic works such as roads 
and railways; (c) periodic-, such as recurring outflow of labour from the countrv, 
when agriculture is slack, for employment in ginning factories and other seasonal 
industries; (d) semi-permanent : this type occurs when natives of one ])lace reside 
in another for earning their livelihood althougli they have still left their families 
behind, to which they return occasionally or in old age, wlien they have retired 
from their work ; this type of imniigrajit in India is represented bv the European 
official for instance, who varies his stay in this country by periodical sojourns to 
his home-land; and (e) permanent wliere natives of one place, permanently settle 
elsewhere with their families. These (*ategories, stated as above, would seem to 
envisage clear-cut, distinct divisions. But as a matter of fact, the boundaries 
between them shade into one another imperceptibly. In the classification pursued 
in the last census, the casual migrants included the cases of wives ])orn in one place 
but married in another and also of their return to their parents' houses on the 
occasion of their first confinements. As Pandit Ilarkishen Kaul pointed out in 
his Punjab Report of 1911, the former of these cases is really one of permanent, 
not casual, migration. The wife’s coming to her new liome is really in the nature 
of a permanent change of residence, although lier life in her new home may be varied 
occasionally by visits to her f-ither's house. Such a change of residence cannot be 
therefore classed as casual. The second case of the wife returnitig to her father's for 
her confinement is reallv in the form of carnal emiy ration fj'oin her permanent home, 
and wrongly reduces the volume of jiermanent migration. '\Vith some comjiiuni- 
ties it is considered objectionable for the mother to visit her daughter on the 
occasion of her first confinement. Here tlie daughter has t(j vi dt more as a matter 
of etiquette than otherwise. Amongst the lower clas.ses journeys on account o' 
confinements are not known however to ]»e very frequent. At any rate in 
whatever way we look at it. the fact remains that the sex proportion in such 
movements is preponderatingly in favour of the females. 

129. Clues to types of Migfration.- The census, of course, does not 
distinguish between these different types in its schedules but it is through the sex- 


* The immigiants from c(aitij>'iiutis areas liave been (hstiibuted bv ago in tlie State 
Table XV. In that table there arc .shewn :• f 1 io women aged l.")-40. There arc liowever only 
.■i.tOl children aged O-.o. So the visits t., t> < | a: - iital home eoidd not liave been many in tlie case 
of lliO-'’ ’vome;! 
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CIIAPTEI: III. -IJIRTHPLAI'E 
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ratios, that we are able to judge mainly ot the character of the migration. As 
just shewn, migration due to marriafres will have a preponderance of females. 
^Migration due to pilgrimages leads also to an I'xcess of females. The bulk of the 
temporary oi’ semi-permanent migranis ere men ; aiul ihe 2 )roportion of women 
amongst them \'ari(‘s inversely willi the disbrnee of 1he distiiet of tlu-ir liirth from 
the district of their eiuimer.dion. In tlie margin the immigrants from non-contigu- 

ous areas are arranged roughly 

according to distance. Under 
"Fairly Near" areas, we have 
grouped Rajputana States (with 
Ajmer-Merwara), Central India 
Agency and Clwaliar State, the 
non-contiguous areas of Bombay 
Presidency and States and Port- 
uguese India. Under "Remote" 
wo have counted the provinces 
ol Delhi. Punjab, the United Pro- 
vinces. Bihar and the Central 
; j ■ ; Provinces, (with their res- 

pec ti\ e States) and t he Indian State <d* Ilvderabad. Cmder "Aery Remote "we have 
the other parts of India, not enumerated above, and Aden. These groups together 
with immigrants from contiguous areas and also from Outside India yield the sex- 
ratios as shewn in the margin. In contiguous areas, where migration takes the form 
mostly of bridal exchanges, women bulk more largely than males. In the remoter 
areas, from which the immigrants represent a real movement of population for 
mbour, trade or settlement, the females are less in evidence in proportion as the 
distance travelled is greater. In regard to “ A ery Remote areas" the ratio of female 
immigiants uould have been much smaller, had it not been for a special reason to 
be meiitioned presently. The sex ratio amongst extra Indian immigrants will also 
be explained at its proper jilace. 

130. Main Figures of Immigration. — The total population of 2.126.522 
enumerated in .Baroda State in the recent census comprises 1.894.028 persons or 
891 per mille born within the State and 232.494 or 109 per mille born outside it. 
Of the population l.)orn and enumerated within the State, 1.881,250 were enumer- 
ated within the districts 
of their birth, and 12.778 
were born in one district 
and enumerated in an- 
other in the State. Of 
the persons enumerated 
within the State, but 

born outside it, 198,899 
come from contiguous 

areas of Bombay Presi- 
dency and States, 32,981 
enme from non-contiguous 
provinces and states and 
T„ ii. • . fi’oin outside India. 

the respective proportions, 

n the ► tate as a uholo and m the Aatural Divisions separatelv of those 
enumerated in the district ot their birth, of person enumerated in other districts 

Ron fn ll thfit the contribulion of the adjacent areas of foreign jurisdic- 

tion to the dn isional total is much greater than that of the other parts of the State 
1 his IS naturally to be expected, as the different divisions are separated from one 
another. The contribution of the contiguous foreign areas is the leiast in the North 

wbicb D tl?''' " r’ ' V'"’ ” 1 '""^ oomj.act. and greatest in the Katliiawad Division 

hich IS the nio.st interlaced with the territories of other States. South Giiiarat 
uhich IS also much intermixed with the British District of Surat, shows the next 
argest propOTtion of immigrants from contiguous areas. Central GiiiarTt con 
taming he Capital has naturally the largest number of immigrants finm t£i oSer 
par s of the State. Immigrants from nomcontiguous areas are also mos n evidence 
mCentmlCbijarat Persons with birth-places" outside Bidia murtr 
South Gujarat, but presumably these are not “true" immigrants. The connecR?n of 
that division with Africa, particularly East and South Africa, and MauXs is of 
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Long standing. The bulk of those returned as having their birthplaces outside India, 
are the families of returned emigrants from these parts. The majority of Euro- 
peans and Americans reside in the Capital or in the Cantonment adjacent to it. 
In 1911, 885 per mille of the total population were found in the district of their 
birth, five were recorded in other districts, and 92 returned birthplaces within the 
contiguous areas. Only 530 persons or 3 per 10,000 of the population were 
returned as being born outside India. 


131, Main figures of Emigration. — As with immigrants, we give 
also another table for emi- 
grants, i.e., persons born 
in the State, but enu- 
merated outside it. A 
complete record of 
Baroda-born persons 
enumerated elsewhere 
would have been a va- 
luable basis for the 
study of the State po- 
pulation. We have 
only however the 
figures of the Indian Census to go upon. At the time of writing only the Census 
figures of the Baroda State emigrants for Ceylon, Kenya and Nyasa land, are 
available, but, as will be shewn later, these figures are not an adequate expression 
of the volume of extra-Indian emigration from this State. We will therefore content 
ourselves by calculating the natural population on the basis of the Indian figures 
only. On this basis out of a thousand of the natural population, 890 are enumerated 
in the districts of their birth, and 6 are recorded elsewhere in the State, 95 are 
found in the contiguous tracts, and the remaining 9 are enumerated elsewhere 
in India. It will be seen that the migration in the contiguous areas is pretty fairly 
balanced, but that in the rest of India, less Baroda-born persons are found than are 
persons from those parts observable within the limits of this State. In Central 
Gujarat it may seem curious that the number of emigrants to non-contiguous areas 
is larger than to contiguous. But the reason simply is that the district of Ahmed- 
abad, which is not strictly contiguous to this division alone draws 16,289 or nearly 
one-seventh of its total emigrants. Kathiawad and North Gujarat Divisions have 
apparently the most home-living population, for there, as the figures show, the emi- 
grants form the lowest proportion of the total natural population. The proportion 
of persons enumerated in the districts of their birth is also the largest in these two 
divisions. 

132. Intermigration within the Divisions. — As pointed out already, 
the geographical situation prevents any large interchange between the districts 
of the State. But this interchange seems to have increased as will appear from 
the margin, 
since 1911. 

Central Gu- 
jarat with 
the City 
generally re- 
ceives much 
more, than 
it gives to 
other divi- 
sions. North Gujarat shows the next largest movement of this kind. In the 
two other divisions, the interchanges are not so significant. Comparing 
the figures of the two censuses. Central Gujarat shows increases both in 
the number of its immigrants from, as well as its emigrants to, other divi- 
sions. But it seems to have sent out more than it received, during the decade. 
On the other hand, North Gujarat, has doubled its number of immigrants from 
the other parts of the State, while its contribution to the population of the other 
divisions is now much less. Kathiawad appears to have given very largely to other 
divisions in the last ten years; its immigrant figures show also a slight increase 
compared to 1911. Subsidiary Table III gives the detailed figures in this connec- 
tion. 
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CHAPTER III. — BIRTHPLACE 


The sex ratio of this intra-migration in 1921 is 82 females to 100 males, and in 
1911, there were 74 females to 100 males amongst this class of migrants. As 
Mr. Uovindbhai indicates, this type of migration is of a semi permanent nature. 
State servants born in one district are found serving in another. Also artisans, 
traders and contractors migrate from their home-district in search of work to other 
parts of the State, ifailways and other public works absoiij labour of this kind some- 
times from the different districts. 

*33- Migration between Baroda and Contiguous Foreign 
Territory. — Baroda State is entirely encircled by the districts of Bombay 
and the States in political association with that Presidency. It is the migration 
between the different divisions of this State and these territories that form the 
largest proportion of the migration-figures. Of the total number of 232,494 
immigrants, 198,899 or 80 jier cent, come from contiguous areas. As in immigra- 
tion, so in emigration, the greatest number of the Baroda born that are enumer- 
ated outside the State are found within these contiguous areas. Of the total 
number of 221,206 emigrants from this State 198,548 or 90 per cent, are found 

within the Bombay Presi- 
dency and States. The mar- 
ginal table gives comparative 
figures of these exchanges 
for the last two censuses ; 
the detailed figures per 
sex are given by the differ- 
ent districts and states in 
Subsidiary Table IV-A. 
In regard to contiguous 
British Districts, this census 
shows that we are still 
losing through migration. 
In respect of contiguous 
Indian States, the 1921 figures show a balance in favour of this State, so that taking 
the two together, the large adverse balance of migration which amounted in 1911 
to— 28,743, has now been reduced to only --3,462. The exchanges with contiguous 
British territory are mainly in the nature of marriage-migration. Certain of the 
villages in British Charotar form with others in our territory an endogamous gol 
(circle) for Kuhn Patidars (Lewa Kanbis of the landlord status). Similarly 
Kadwa Kanbis, I understand, of South Gujarat, form another endogamous group of 
this kind. There is thus a frequent interchange of wives between Baroda Prant and 
Kaira and Broach Districts, and the Rewa Kantha Agency ; between Navsari, 
Surat and the States of the Surat Agency; between Kadi, Ahmedabad, Palan- 
pur and Mahikantha Agencies; and between the Gaekwad’s portion and the rest 
of Kathiawad. These marriage migrations result in the issue being often born in 
one part and enumerated in the other. The “true" migrants are those who come 
into toATOs from neighbouring villages for seasonal industries, and the semi-per- 
manent settlement within Baroda State of persons from Ahmedabad, Surat and 
Kaira, and of Baroda-born persons in Ahmedabad and Surat in Government or State 
emplojonent. According to the Bombay Census Report of 1911, there was a move- 
ment from Baroda State presumably from Navsari Prant to Khandesh West, where 
“the rich lands of the Tapti had been recently opened up, which must be considered 
to be of the nature of a permanent settlement.'’ The emigrants to West Khandesh 
have increased from 1,426 in 1911 to 2.174 in this census. It is not possible to as- 
certain what proportion of the migrants in these contiguous areas represent real 
movement of population. But one test might be suggested. Of those contiguous 
areas, there are some places which are, though contiguous to the State are not 
adjacent to all its parts. Thus Ahmedabad is not contiguous to Baroda, or Surat 
to Amreli Prant, migration between such areas may roughly represent real migra- 
tion, and not consequent on social exchanges. By the courtesy of the Bombay 
Superintendent, I am enabled to study detailed figures of emigrants from Baroda 
by the different Prants. From this source and our own Imperial Table XI we 
learn that the Central Division including the City receives 3,661 persons from and 
gives 16,289 to, Ahmedabad. The sex ratio indicates that this migration is more 
or less permanent or at least semi -permanent. The same division receives 2,572 
from, and gives 2,823 to, the Surat District. Generally in these "true" exchanges 
the British Districts take away far more than they give to the State. In Kathiawad 
the position is somewhat dillerent. The” Baroda-born found in the 
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portion of Kathiawad not belonging to this State number 21,040. The immigrants 
from these parts to this State on the other hand number 47,385 or more than double. 
Excluding the immigrants to Anireli and Okhamandal Prants as being of the spurious 
type noted above, we see that Kadi Prant receives 9,362 from this quarter, but gives 
only 409. Baroda Prant with the City receives 6,480 from foreign Kathiawad, 
and gives 6,910. The respective figures for Navsari Prant are 1,467 and 5. 

This Kathiawad migration is important, for it gives Baroda the largest item 
in its favour in the balance of migration. In the marginal table given at the head 
of this paragraph, the migration figures regarding British Districts are shewn to 
have declined, the emigrants rather more than immigrants since 1911. In regard 
to contiguous Indian States, however, although the emigrants have declined by 
4,669, the immigrants have increased by 13,801. Applying the Longstaff method 
described in para. 43 of Chapter I, we get 46,857 immigrants from, and 26,733 emi- 
grants to, contiguous Indian States, during the decade. The total volume of mi- 
gration in the decade in North Gujarat and Kathiawad divisions of the State has 
been also calculated in paras. 69 and 71 of that Chapter. In these two divisions, in 
the last ten years there were 49,373 immigrants and 33,174 emigrants according to 
this method of calculation. The net gain through migration in the ten years in 
these two divisions was thus 16,199. In our Northern Division, the immigrants 
from foreign Kathiawad increased from 2,637 to 9,362 in the decade. In the 
Gaekwad’s Kathiawad, the immigrants from the same area numbered 30,076 in 1921, 
as against 30,390 in 191 1. Both these divisions show gains in migration in the ten 
years; and as the Gaekwad’s Kathiawad is hardly likely to attract settlers except 
from the surrounding country, the gain in the balance of migration during the decade 
must be attributed, in regard to this division wholly, and in respect of North Gujarat 
to a great extent, to immigration from foreign Kathiawad. The influx of Jhalawadi 
Kanbi settlers — the bulk of them from Dhrangadhra State and the Thakrati Girasia 
villages from over the border — was a feature of the movement of population in Kadi 
Prant in the last ten years. There was room enough in West Kadi, where the 
leasing of large plots of arable land to cultivators on easy (istava) terms, attracted 
settlers from the neighbouring villages from across the frontier. The addition 
of 5 new villages and 41 hamlets in this prant, already mentioned in para. 69, must 
be mainly put down to this cause. 

134. Migration between Baroda and non-contiguous areas — 
Bombay, Rajputana, the United Provinces and Central India 
Agency. — 32,981 persons were enumerated in the recent Census, who were born 
in non-contiguous areas in India. In 1911, the persons born in non-contiguous 
areas but enumerated here totalled 34,828. Thus there is a decline in this class 
of persons. The emigration figures show 19,196 Baroda State-born persons 
enumerated in the non-contiguous areas in the recent Census. The corresponding 
figure for 1911 was 19,181. 

Taking the figures regarding non-contignous areas a little more in detail, we 
append in the margin a 
small table to show the 
state of things in this 
matter in the Provmces 
with which this State 
is most concerned. In 
the non-contiguous areas 
of the Bombay Presi- 
dency and States, the 
three most important 
places from the point of 
view of Baroda migration 
are Bombay City, Ratna- 
girl 3)Hc1 Sind. Boiiibapy City gives to tins St3>te oiilj 3,700, but takes away 9,757. 
Ratnagiri supplies the State with so many Maratha families of semi-permanent or 
even permanent immigrants. Sind sends us 907 persons against 183 m exchange. 
The Sindh i Musalrnans in the Army and the Police are the bulk of these immi* 
grants. A few Sindlii Hindu contractors, students and merchants are also found 


Xaiiu* of Province 
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Emigrants to 

or httate 

1921 

1911 

1921 

1911 

Btmibay Pre.?ii!L‘ncy * 
and Stateb 

17,290 

20,149 

13,271 

8,.522 

(non-contiguouh) 
Rajiiutan.\ Agency and 

Aj mcr-Merwara 

7,583 

6.418 

1,096 

1,825 

Unite*! Provinces (with 
States) 

3,932 

3,907 

183 

302 

Central India Agency and 
Gwaliar . . 

t 


1,413 

2,320 

2,482 


* Under Bombay Presidency is includeed -‘Bombay Unspecified” 
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in the City and elsewhere. There is an item in the Immigration figures called 
“Bombay unspecified'’ which absorbs 2,373 males and 2,886 females. A great part 
of these presumably come from Bombay City. A few entries of unidentifiable 
British or other outside villages may have been also classified under this head. 

the unit that has the largest dealings with this 
State is the Kajputana Agency (with Ajmer 
Merwara). The number of immigrants from 
that area returned in this census totals 7,583 
persons. In the margin, this figure is distri- 
buted according to religion. 76 per cent, 
of these immigrants are Hindus — mostly Mar- 
wadis, Brahmans and Vanias. The bulk of 
]\Iusalmans from Rajputana come from 
Ajmer and thereabouts. The Jains are of 
course the Marwadi traders and money-lenders. 
The Animists are the few Rajputana Bhils 
found in North Kadi. The others include Hindu 
Aryas and Christians. These immigrants are found mostly in Central and North 
Gujarat, Baroda City alone having 1 .186, mostly engaged in trade and usury. A great 
many of the Marwad Brahmans are found in Kadi Prant engaged as j^ahnkas — 
known also in Upper India as pani pandcs — water-suppliers to caste Hindus. 
The immigrants from the United Provinces consist mostly of sepoys and con- 
stables in the Army and the Police Force; most of the immigrants from these Pro- 
vmces found in the City and Amreli and Okhamandal Prants are of this character 
Of those found in the Kadi Pranf a great many follow other occupations as labour- 
ers and hahmis (sweetmeat sellers) — and some few are in Railway and vState employ. 
The Central India Agency immigrants are either traders, labourers or servants. 
Generally the figures show a decline in immigration from these places since 1911, 
Probably the continued agricultural and economic depression may have driven 
many back to their homes, those that remained must have had their ranks con- 
siderably thinned by the heavy mortality of the period. The United Provinces 
figures show a slight increase. 

The figures of emigration show a large mcrease in regard to the non-contiguous 
areas in Bombay Presidency; but this increase is mostly confined to Bombay City. 
In 1911, there were 4,501 Baroda-botn persons enumerated in that City. In 1921, 
this number has risen to 9,757 or more than double. The number of male emi- 
grants is now 6,563, against only 3,255; the females have risen similarly from 1,246 
to 3,194. The outflow of Baroda State emigrants to Bombay City is mainly con- 
fined to the educated classes. The trading as well as the skilled artisan classes 
amongst Vohoras, Parsis, Vanias and other Hindus send out their best to try their 
fortunes in that city of opportunity. Amongst the emigrants to Bombay City, 
the bulk come from Baroda Prcod which sends 7,395 emigrants. The emigrants 
to Rajputana and other places show a decline in their numbers since 1911. 

*35* Migration to or from Other Places.— Excepting the contiguous 
areas, and the provhices and states named in the preceding paragraphs, the ex- 
changes with the different parts of India are numerically msignificant. The 
Pimjab sends 714 immigrants — in 1911, the number was 921; the Central Provinces 
with 565, Madras with 264, Bengal with 257, and Baluchistan with 232 immigrants 
are the only other mentionable contributors. Immigrants from these places in 
1911 were larger in number. Comparing these figures with those of emigration, 
we find that we receive more from these places than we send out to them. The 
Punjab immigrants are mostly sepoys and policemen and not infrequently workmen 
on the RaiRvay. The Central Provinces migrants are mostly IMarathas or other 
Deccanis, in the class of “Marriage-migrants'’ described above. The Bengalis and 
Madrasis are either temporary immigrants like pilgrims or students, or semi-perma- 
nent immigrants like servants in the State employ. Emigrants to Bengal or Madras 
are maudy traders to Calcutta or Madras Cities. Baluchistan Agencv sends 232 
persons (206 males and 26 females), mostly Makranis in the Police force. 

Immigration from other places is insignificant. Buiana sends usually Musal- 
mans. From Rangoon a party, consisting largely of females, accompanied some 
Musalman Pir, and as they were passing through Navsari, they were enumerated 
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there. This fact accounts for the preponderance of female immigrants from Burma 
in the returns. 

Emigration to two other places * deserves note, as showing a larim 
change irom the figures of 1911. In that year, emigrants to North-West Frontier 
Provmce numbered only 11. In 1921, the figures returned were 228. These emi- 
grants are reported to be included in the military units stationed at Peshawar 
(.antonment and Trans-Frontier posts of that Province. Possibly some were 
Maratha Sepoys but the others must be non-combatant luiits attached to some 
regiment or other. Assam registered no emigrants from this .State in 1911; in 1921, 
however, there were 125 Baroda-born jiersons enumerated. Of these 110 were 
males and 15 females. Of these males, as inanv as 0.5 belong to the tea-o'ardens 

13 ^* Extra= Indian lyiigration — lumiiffrcttwn fyoin Oi'o'spo.s. — 614 persons 
(326 males and 288 females) were recorded in 'the Oensus as having their birth- 
places outside India. Of these 158 are from Asia, 371 from Africa, ancf onlv 64 fimii 
Europe and 21 from America. As to the Africa-born immigrants it has been 
already pointed that in inany cases they are not true immigrants at all. They arc 
the families, born in Africa, of repatriated Indian emigrants. A four number are 
native African, or Africa-liorn Dutcli, women, who have been brought as wives 
by the Miisalmans of Kamrej, Navsari and lllangi’ol talukas. This accounts for 
the fact that amongst the Africa-born persons, there are 211 females to 160 males. 
These persons of African lurth are mamly found m South Gujarat, which as we 
shall presently show, is most largely concerned with the African migration. The 
immigiants from Europe are mostly European residents and their families in or 
near the City of Baroda. France is sliewn as sending 1 male and 10 females. On 
encjuir^ it is found that some of these French women are wives of Vohoras in the 
Navsa.ri Pi'coit. Ihe Tnited .States send 21 persons (8 men and 13 women) mostly 
missionaries stationed in the City and Vvara town. 

137. Emigration to Overseas.— The 

difficult to estimate. The census figures of 
only a few places are available and are given in 
the margin. These figures do not convey as 
already pointed out an adequate idea of the 
extra-Indian enterprise which is becoming an 
increasing feature of our Baroda migration. In 
1911, an attempt was made to estimate the num- 
ber of natives of Baroda who were resident abroad. 

Taluka Vahivatdars were a.sked to furnish 
statements of Baroda-born persons who were known to have been residing abroad. 
As the facts were supposed to be well known to the village officials, the statements 
may be regarded as fairly accurate. Similar statements rather more in detail 
were asked for on this occasion also ; and the 
comparative figures are given in the margin. 

The Kadi figures for 1921 seem a little unreliable, 
but all the other divisions show large increases 
since 1911. From the emigration stati.stics 
furnished by the Political office from the Register 
of Passports issued to emigrants from August 
1915 to May 1921, it will be seen that altogether 
in this period 833 passports were issued to emi- 
grants from the Central Division, 444 to the 
Northern, 1.211 to the Southern and 223 to the 
Kathiawad Division. From these facts, it 
appears that figures obtained by local inquir\' regarding tlie Northern Division 
and shewn in the above table are not very trustworthy. At any rate the figures 
regarding passports give some idea of the movement during the decade. Altogether 
2,711 passports have been issued in these 6 years. If we allow for cases of duplica- 
tions. i.e., of passports being is.sued more than once to one and the same person, we 
may take the above figure (2.711) to represent the number of actual persons who 


* Besides these places. Burma has to be added. Just before finally jiassing the proofs 
for print. I get the Burma figures for emigrants who apjiear to have , increased from 13G to 
ti()2 in this census. The exodus of Vohoras from Kamrej and Velachha seems from these figures 
to have increased. 
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left during the decade. This is a very large movement for Baroda. If we con- 
sider the figures of true emigration during the decade to non-contiguous areas, we 
will see that the movement to Africa and such other places has been even larger 
and more important. 

In the margin are given figures (based on taluka statements) regardins Baroda- 

born 2 )ersons known to 
reside in places abroad. 
It IS interesting to note 
regarding this table that 
the estimate it gives of 
emigrants to certain pla- 
ces is rather less than the 
trutli. Kenya for instance 
sliows 292 emigrants in 
this table, but from census 
figures as iilrciidy shewn, 
379 Baroda-born persons 
are returned as enumer- 
ated there. Africa ab- 
sorbs the largest number 
of our emigrants- -parti- 
cularly South Africa. The cliaracfer of tins migration is also indicated bv the 
local reports. The emigrants from Navsari Pnint are mostlv Kolis for indu.drial 
labour. There are also Vohoras and Anavalas as traders and clerks. 
3Iost of the Baroda Frant emigrants are from Charotar. and they generally 
go in for small trading in .South Africa (e.speciallv Xatal). The number r.f Kadi 
Frant emigrants is not large, but they are mainly to Abvssinia and the Somali 
Coast. :\luch of the African trade of these parts is in the hands of .Sidhpur Vohoras. 
The movement to Iraq is new and the result of the AVar. The residents in the 
United Kingdom and United States of America are students, mainlv dependent 
on .State-scholarships. 

138. Volume of Migration since 1911.— Already in Chapter I {ride 
para. 08 ) the volume of migration has been estimated according to the method 
favoured in this Report. 100.593 persons were estimated to have come, and 76.685. to 
have left, during the last ten years. This would give a rate of movement of 4 • 8 per cent 
for immigrants, and 3 '7 per cent, for emigrants of the mean population of the decade! 
But as we know about 86 to 90 per cent, of this migration is with contio-uous areas- 
and the vast bulk of this contiguous migration is of the type of Inidal exchanges. If 
we exclude therefore 80 per cent, of emigrants from the above figures, we wet at 
roughly what may be regarded as the true migration during th^ decade. 'Thus 
we get 20.118 immigrants and 15,337 emigrants. " These figure °are. as pointed out in 
that chapter, exclusive of overseas emigration. We have now estimated about 
2.700 persons to have left Baroda during the decade. Approximately therefore 
the balance of true migration in the favour of this State is only 2.000. 
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139. Immigrants by Religion.- One last item may be mentioned before 

^ this Chapter is closed. It may be of interest to know the 

inimi-n'nK by rroiiortiim distribution of migrants. Such informa- 

Rfiigiun per niiiie tion IS Only available regarding immigrants, and has 
oi pepji specially compiled in this" Census'^from the Com- 

^ pilation Register. The margin gives the requisite 

mr:’L..r. X P™P«"tions of the immigrants per'each main religion 

■lain .,1 on i I lie vast majority of immigrants is of course Hindu 

:: '0 1 interesting to compare these ratios with the 

I’ar-i .. .-,1 general religious distribution of the .State 819 per 

I ""and ou;;:. * : tobxl population are Hindus, 76 are AIu.il- 

' j ! i^^ans. 20 ^ are Jams. 77 are Animists. and only 4 are 

4-1 • • , 'PPiis Alu.salmans and Jains contribute mni-e 

lar^eK to the immigrant total than their actual strength in the eeneral 
would .seem to indicate. About one-eighth of Hindus, a similar proportion of Alusal^ 
mans less tlian one-tenth of Animists, more than one-sixth of iunf one thm oi' 
^ ristians and the luilk ^tHIinduAryas. Brahmos. Sikhs and Jews are immigrants. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II— Emigration (actual figures) 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III — Migration between Xatural Divisions (actual 


FIGURES COMPARED WITH 1911 .) 
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SLTBSIDIARY TABLE IV — Migration between the Baroda State and the 


OTHER PARTS OF InDIA 
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41 

-L 191 


. . 



-f 232 

+ 41 


Bengal States . . 











Bihar and Ori>.sa 8tate> 




46 

9 

“T 

37 

— 40 

— 9 


Bombay States . . 

87,810 

73,686 

4-14.130 

76,443 

8.7,646 

— 

9,203 

-011.373 

—11,960 

* These 

Burma States . . 




1 


+ 

1 

— 1 


figures 

Central India Agenev . . 

744 

*1,413 

-- 669 

1,741 

*2,482 

■ — 

741 

— 907 

— i,0G9 

include 











tho^e of 

Central Provinces State> 




17 

34 

— 

17 

— 17 

— 34 

G wall or. 

Cochin State 




9 


-f- 

9 

- 9 



Gwalior State . . 

377 

t- ■ 

-f 377 

.779 

t. . 

J- 

579 

— 202 


tThe-c 

Hyderabad State 

207 

164 

4- 103 

198 

204 

— 

6 

-f 69 

— 40 

figures 

Kashmere State 

6 

18 

— 12 

6 

4 

U- 

2 


+ 14 

are inolu- 











ded in 

Madras States . . 



. . 

. , 

2 




2 

the Gen- 

Mysore State 

1.7 

32 

— 17 

— n 
i 

46 

+ 

26 

o7 

14 

tral Inrha 

Punjab States . . 

31 

11 

+ 20 


47 

— 

47 

+ 31 

— 36 

Agency 

R.ajjuitana Agency 

7,473 

6,239 

-h 1,234 

862 

1.001 

— 

739 

-f 6.011 

-b 4,638 

figure.s. 

Sikkim State 


•• 



1 

— 

1 


— 1 


Travancore State 




4 

4 



— 4 

— 4 


United Provinces States 

53 

8 

+ 4.7 

. , 

4 

— 

4 

-T 

+ 4 


India Unspecified 

72 

07 

~r ^ 

. . 




+ 72 

+ 67 


Foreign Settlements . . 

1(2.7 

uu'J 

-h 66 

• " 

* * 



-h 625 

-b 559 








SUBSIDIARY TABLE I\-A — showing the number of immigrants and emigrants 

PROM AND TO THE BoMBAY PRESIDENCY 


District or Stale 

Gives to Baroda 

Receives from Baroda 

Gain (+) or loss (— ) to Baroda 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Bombay Presidency 

* 86,484 

* 129,347 

* 93,515 

* 121,766 

— 7,031 

+ 7,581 

+ 550 

Bombay Districts 

49,891 

72,865 

65,437 

73,401 

— 15,546 

—536 

—1G,0S2 

Contiguous Districts 

<tJ,707 

07,SU0 


tJS,Sy2 

— 13,233 

— 1,1102 

— 14,330 

Ahmedabad . . 

6,:594 

12,093 

29,142 

27.291 

—22.748 

—1.5,198 

—37,946 

Kaira 

13,858 

23,567 

7,243 

15,943 

+ 6,615 

+ 7,624 

+ 14.239 

Panch Mahals 

2,385 

3,568 

2,939 

3,078 

— 654 

+ 490 

— 164 

Sura'-i 

15,0 17 

19,977 

1‘ 1,750 

12,892 

+ 4.267 

+ 7,08.5 

+ 11,352 

Broach 

4,51)9 

7,433 

5.5115 

S.5.S8 

966 

-- 1.1.55 

— 2.121 

Khandesli West 

1,185 

861 

1,223 

951 

— 38 

— 9(1 

— 128 

Nasik 

399 

301 

113 

149 

+ 286 

+ 1.52 

+ 438 

Son-contiguous Jit'll) lets 

5,511.') 

4.743 

Sf’j’j i 

4.4S1 

- 2,733 

+ 2'j‘J 

- 2,470 

Thana 

89 

286 

949 

664 

— 860 

— 378 

— 1.238 

Colaba 

519 


172 

70 

+ 347 

+ 213 

+ r>ii() 

Ratnagiri 

1,298 

923 

42 

23 

+ 1,160 

+ 9U0 

+ 2,066 

IChandesh East 




37 

— 30 

— 37 

— 73 

Kanara 

14 

1 

3 

O 

+ 11 

— 1 

+ 10 

Bombay City (mclucUng Subuiban District) 

1,826 

1,874 

0,503 

3,194 

— 4,737 

— 1.320 

O.O 57 

Ahmednagar . . 

247 

215 

46 

38 

+ 201 

+ 177 

+ 378 

Poona 

7'J5 

074 

310 

250 

+ 485 

+ 41.5 

+ 900 

Sholapur 

121 

75 

55 

96 

+ 06 

— 21 

“h 45 

Satara 

700 

339 

78 

49 

-f- 622 

+ 290 

+ 912 

Belgaum 

61 

54 

36 

10 

+ 25 

+ 44 

+ 69 

Dliarwar 

14 

6 

37 

27 

— 23 

— 21 

44 

Bijapur 

5 

7 

10 

6 

— 5 

+ 1 

— 4 

Sind 


3-:-2 

loo 

2S 

+ 430 

-f 201 

+ 724 

Bombay States 

S4,220 

53,596 

28,078 

dSfoSo 

+ 6,142 

+ 6,23 1 

+ 11,373 

Contiguous 

o <> ~ 
tJ'Jyi -J V 

ocySno 

27,930 

43,234 

+ 5,79.3 


+ 10,303 

Cambay 

881 

1,722 

958 

1,.540 

• — • 77 

+ 176 

+ 99 

Cutch 

708 

689 

84 

6.5 

+ 024 

+ 624 

+ 1.248 

Katbiarvad 

19, .509 

27.876 

8.391 

12.649 

+ 11,118 

+ 15.227 

+ 26,345 

(a) Bhavnagar 

4,017 

7,145 

1,617 

3.191 

+ 2,400 

+ 3.9.54 

-L (i.354 

(b) Gondal . . 



508 

642 

— 508 

— 642 

— 1.1.50 

(c) Nawanagar 

1.234 

1,774 

537 

704 

+ 097 

+ 1,070 

+ 1,707 

(d) Junagadh 

1,646 

3,449 

2.0)1 

1,985 

■ — 455 

+ 1.404 

+ 1.009 

(e) Rpst of Kathiawad 

12,012 

15,508 

3,728 

6,127 

+ 9,884 

+ 9,381 

+ 19,205 

Palanpur Agenej’ 

4.502 

7.846 

4,774 

6,088 

070 

+ 1,7.58 

+ 1,480 

(a) Palanpur State 

3.791 

6,485 

2.628 

3.496 

+ 1,163 

+ 2.989 

+ 4.152 

(i) Rest of the Agency 

711 

1,361 

2,146 

2,592 

~ 1,435 

~ 1.231 

— 2,668 

Mahikantha . . 

2,727 

7.105 

4.364 

13,937 

— 1,637 

— 6,772 

— 8,409 

(a) Idar 

470 

978 

870 

1.875 

400 

— 897 

— 1.297 

(b) Rest of the Agency 

2.257 

6,187 

3,494 

12,062 

— 1,237 

' — 5.875 

— 7,112 

Rewakantha . . 

4.19.5 

0.568 

7.678 

11.813 

- 3,483 

• — 5.245 

— 8.728 

(a) Kajp pla 

918 

1.419 

2.795 

4,325 

— 1.877 

— 2,906 

— 4.783 

(fe) Restiof the Agency 

3,277 

5,149 

4.883 

7,488 

— 1,600 

— 2,239 

— 3.845 

Surat Agency 

1,210 

1,443 

1,690 

2.136 

— 480 

~ 093 

— 1,173 

Son-contiguous 

4SS 

2.S7 

lo 

131 

+ 349 

-1- 130 

+ 305 

Bhor 

2 

1 

14 

17 

~ 12 

~ 16 

~ 28 

Sawantwadi . . 

7 

8 

15 

13 

8 

3 

— 13 

Kolhapur 

169 

94 

31 

4D 

+ 138 

+ 54 

+ 19.) 

Southern Maraiha Country States 

61 

27 

33 

28 

+ 28 

— 1 

( o- 

(o) Sangli 



21 

17 , 

— 21 

17 

— 38 

(6) Other States 

61 

27 

12 

11 1 

+ 49 

+ 10 

-f 63 

Other States in the Presidency proper . . 

249 

157 

40 

33 

+ 203 

+ 124 

+ 327 

Bombay Unspecified 

2,373 

2,SS6 

... 

... 

+ 2,373 

+ 2,8Sfi 

+ 5,250 


* These figures are exclusive emigrants of Aden. 
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140. Reference to Statistics — Having considered the distribution of the 
pojruhition into town and country and its classihcatiou according to its birth-T)lace 
we come in tliis chapter to another important differentiation — the distrilmtion 
of tlie inhabitants lU’cording to their religious beliefs. The statistical material round, 
which this chapter is written is somewhat less am 2 )le than that dealt with m the 
preceding chayrters. Imperial 'hable VI gives the religious distrilmtion of the 
people of the State b}' Administrative r)i\-isious. The analysis is carried further 
into Talukas in State Table IV. In State Table V, the classification of the main 
leligions into their sects and sulnsects is shewn. Imyjerial Table XX gives tlie sect.s 
of (Iiristians. In Impcriad Table V, the poy)ulation of towns is classified l)y reli- 
gion. There are several other tables with which this chapter is not immediately 
concerned, wherein tlie distinction by religion is correlated with other data such 
as age and civil condition, education, caste, and occuyjation.''' State Table II 
given at the end of the Imperial Tables ^'olume gives the taluka figures for religion, 
along vitli statistics regarding education l)y age-periods. 8ubf:idiary Tables I, 
II and III have ])ecn prepared from Imperial Tables VI. XV and V respectively. 
Subsidiary Ta])le IV is y^repared from State Table V. 

141. Scope of the Chapter — Before the discus.sion of the figures is pro- 
ceeded with some prelimhiary ohservation.s are nece.s^arv to exyrlain the scope of this 
chayrter. In tiro la.st I\ey)rirt and in Barocla State Beyrorts genei’ally of y)revious 
years, the writers had taken advantage ayryrarently of the scantiness of their 
statistical material to enter into a gcnci'al discussion of religious tenets and cere- 
monial observances. Since 1011. nothing has hapyrened to disturb the lu'oad 


* The value of the classification of thi'sc data by religion.s will be discu.s.scd in the chaptens 
more ininu diatelv concenu'd with tlieni. tleiu rally it may be .stated h< re that the relitjiou.s 
differentiation is so bioad tliat the data preyiart'd on that basis are the i\ snltaiit ol a wide range 
convsjj( aiding to tit' .shary) contrasts in tlw social strata comjjrised in eacli I’t-ligion. The va- 
riations l)v 'oci.il strata ai'e the divisions of real significjince. and not (lift, reiices bv reliiiicin. 
But any sccntiiic (Compilation of statistics on tl..' ba^is of dittVivntiation liy social str.ita is mi t 
at tli(‘ outset 1)V llie (liiiicultv that tlier(' is no readily iutelliL'iole te^i wliicli can be of g. neral 
application to India and by wiiicii such (^lifl'ereiict s can lie ayiyirais.d .md di^tinsuish, d. Anv 
social classificafioii on a provincial laisi-, ( .(/.. (liijarati-s, Deccanis. (-tc.. altiioiigii now taboo' d 
in the Census Cod(‘. is ho\V“Ver more satisfactory and of more yir.ictical use tiian the n liiiioiis 
basi.s. Rut even tile, yirovincial distinction has its disa(.lvantages as it (lo(s not take .sutiicieiit 

count of the .social and economic difl:erence.s within tlie provincial groiiyi its( if. 
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currents of religious life in this country and any fiu’tlier discussion of ciuestions 
of doctrine Avill therefore be in the nature of a repetition except Avhere any new 
matter is sought to lie embodied. For this reason, we shall concern ourselves 
mainly with the numbers of those Avho profess certain religions, but in order to 
analyse the significance of the variations, the meaning of the terms denoting the 
religions Avill have to be briefly discussed in order to judge the relative accuracy 
of the figures and to find out whether any difficulty was experienced in drawing 
any line of distinction between religions whose border lines shade into one another. 
In this State, the option was again taken in this census as at the censuses of 1911 
and 1901 of recording figures for sects of all religions. Tlu-se sect .statistics will 
therefore be analysed and their reliability considered. In ciamection with these 
sects, a new principle of division will l)e discussed and justified by a brief survey 
of the interrelations of Hindu sects. Opportunity will also be taken to descrilie 
sects that have not appeared before. From the consideration of these sects, we shall 
then proceed to give a luief description of the religious org.uiisation at present 
obtaining m the City of Baroda. Tlie chajiter will !)e finally concluded with a 
note on the modern influences that are shaping the different religions and their 
relations inter se. 


142. Main Figures of Religious Distribution 

better be given at once. In the margin the ab- 
solute as rcell as the proportionate strength of 
the different religions is noted. Hinduism do- 
minates the figures in this census as it has 
always done in the previous enumerations. 

Claiming as it does 819 persons out of a 
thousand of the total population as its ad- 
herents, it outdistances all the other reli- 
gions. Animism claims the next highest 
figure with 77 per 1000. Musalnians have 
almost the same strength as Animists. 

Jains are only about one-fourth of the fol- 
lowers of Islam. rarsi.s and Christians are 
about equal in numbers. Of the other re- 
ligions, there are 645 Hindu Aryas ; Sikhs 
total 70 ; Bralanos and Jews are 35 and 27 
re.speetively. Atheist.-i number 5 and Bud- 
dhism is represented I'V a single person. 


-The main figures had 


Ileligioa 

Xumber in 

Pioixti tion 
|M'r 10. DUO in 

u>_u 

1021 

Indo Aryan — 



Hiiiilu 

1.74.M(jO 

s.i9:i 

•f.aii 


I’o:! 

Hindu Ar\ a . . 

G4-!> 

1 

.. Brdliiuo 

;i.-) 


Sikli 

70 

Buddhi'st 

Hriniltive — 

1 

J 

-AniiiiRt 

U33.077 

7 07 

branian — 



raiM 

7..7;!0 

3'> 

S-?niitIc — 



Mii-'dlinau 

lliLVU’S 

703 i 

C'liii'tiaii 

7,4lU 

3.3 

.lew 

0 - 


Indefinite 
Belief — 



Atilel.'it 




Out of a total of 202 per.sons to the square inile, 214 are Hindus. 20 
belong to Islam, 20 are aboriginals s.+ill in the domain of piimitive religion; 5 
are Jains and tJie remaining tluee lielong. one each, to Par.si, Christian and other 
pursuasions. 


The margmal table also attempts to classify them according to the broad 
groups of religions. The Indo Aryan Beligion claims 840 per mille of the total 
population. The Semitic forms of belief are reprej>ented hy 80 per mille. Pri- 
mitive religion counts for 76 persons in a thousand while the religion of Iran has 
only 4 to the same number. 

• 43 * Local Distribution of Rolig’ions — A general diagram is given in 
the margin which shows the proportionate strength of the different religions in 
each Natural Division. Hinduism is at its strongest both in numbers and 
in proportional strengtli in North Gujarat, wFich is also the stronghold 
of Jainism. Islam musters its largest numliers in Central Gujarat, particular- 
ly in the capital of whose population it forms 16 per cent. Animism is most 
in evidence in South Gujarat particularly in tlie Paid Area, In Central 
Gujarat, it is confined almost entirely to tlie Chora.shi tract. Ciiristianitv 
claims its largest numlier of converts in Central Gujarat, particularlv in Charotar, 
Yakal and C.’horashi areas. I’arsis are mostly in South Gujarat. ‘ The strength 
of the Arya and Brahmo Samajes is in Central Gujarat, the Brahmos 
lieing mostly found in the Capital. Almo.st .all .lews are resident in the 
(’ity, wPich also contains the solitary Buddhist. The Atheist.s are from Afehsana 
to wn. 
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Hindus numl)er 860 per niille of tiie total population of the Central Division 
without the City. Tn the City the presence of large numbers of i\lusalmans bring 
the Hindu ratios down to 794. In North (lujarat. 909 in a thousand are Hindus. 
In South Gujarat, tJie Hindu proportion dwindles to only 471 or less than half, 

because of the large 
number of Animist tri- 
bes. In Semi-Rasti and 
Rani Areas of this divi- 
sion, only 160 per mille 
are Hindus. In the Ka- 
thiawad, the prevalence 
of Hinduism is indicated 
by the ratio of 87.5 to the 
thousand. 

Of the Musalmans, 
66, 136, or even 40 per 
cent are foimd in Central 
Gujarat and 34 per cent, 
reside in the Northern 
Division. The largest 
proportion of the popu- 
lation that is Musalman 
in any one franl is seen 
in Okhamandal where 
213 out of a thousand 
follow this faith. 

Over 90 per cent, of 
theAnimists are in South 
Gujarat, the remainder 
is almost entirely confin- 
ed to the Chorashi part 
of Central Gujarat. 
Animists are scarcely to 
be met with elseAvhere. 

Of a hundred Jains, 
62 are in the Northern 
Division : 25 are in 
C'entral Gujarat includ- 
ing the City ; and the 
rest are divided fairly 
evenly between the other 
two divisions. 

144. Meaning of 
the figures— It is ne- 
cessary to understand 
what exactly these 
figures mean. Since 1911, 
there has been no change 
in the signification of 
the terms denoting the 
religions. In the instruc- 
tions to the enumerators 
they were strictly enjoined generally to enter without rpiestion whatever religion to 
which a person claimed to belong. One exception was made in 1911 in regard to the 
forest tribes, and the vernacular instructions in regard thereto have been con- 
tinued in this census also. The enumerator was instructed in the last two censuses 
to enter the name of the tribe in the column of religion where the individual members 
of such aboriginal, |tribe did not return Hinduism. Islam or any other recognised faith. 
But where any member of these tribes de ired to enter any such religion, the 
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enumerator was to enquire whether he really professed it or, in other words, to 
use his discretion in the matter. The defect of this procedure is that it left 
too much discretion to the enumerator without giving him definite tests to go 
upon. As a result there was a good deal of divergence in practice. 


145- Animism and Hinduism — Animism is only a convenient term to 
denote all that residuum of belief which is not known as Hinduism, Islam, Christiani- 
ty or any other recognised religion. The tribes themselves do not call their religion 
by ^ny such names or any one name. That is why the enumerator was asked 
to enter the name of tribe in lieu of religion ; and in the Tabulation Office, all 
such cases were sorted and totalled under the head of Animism. But one of the 
commonest of census errors is the confusion of tribe or caste with sect names. 
Even educated Hindus, when asked about their sect, are more apt to state their 
caste than their sect. With aboriginal tribes, their tribal names are more familiar 
to them than even their rude divinities ; and when asked about their religion, 
they would more often than not state their tribal name, and the enumerator without 
bothering to enquire would simply enter what was stated. In this way the true 
extent of Hinduisation amongst them may be obscured. On the other hand, there 
is the bias of the Hindu enumerator, especially if he is called upon, as laid down 
in the instructions to exercise his discretion ; and in this event, he is more likely 
to enter every likely aboriginal, except the wildest, as Hindu. In the last two 
censuses both these tendencies have been at work. The variations seem so arbi- 
trary that they cannot be ascribed to any other reason but the vagaries of the 
enumerators. Figures regarding the variation in the total strength of forest 
tribes (both Hindu and Animist) are reliable enough but the separate figures for 
each of these sections are inaccurate, as will appear e’^fident from the margina 1 


table. The total strength of 

the tribes has increased bv ] ^ ^ 

A 7 -npr rPTit +bp Animissr •^P.b Number of forest i Variation per 

4./ per cent, rue Animisr seo- tribes who arc 1921 1911 cent ; 

tion has increased by a much ! i 

higher rate or 41 per cent and 

tt- 1 ^ Hindu .. .. 9o,370 1.31, 51o* —37-9 

the Hmdus among them seem Animut .. .. i63,077 115,411 + 4 i -3 

to have declined by nearly 38 _ 258,447 

per cent., so that, if these 

figures are to be believed one ~ 

would have to suppose a general relapse back to Animism to have taken place in 
the decade. But as a matter of fact nothing of the kind seems to have happened. 
On the other hand the tendency should be, with the spread of Gujarati influence, 
increasingly towards Hinduisation. 


146 . Hinduism and I.slam' — Similar difficulties exist, but to a much 
smaller extent, about drawing a line between Hinduism and Islam. The latter faith 
is indeed a Kitahi religion,and has the advantage of having a clear cut formulary of 
belief. But still even here, the chances of confusion exist. The interaction of Islam 
and Hinduism in Gujarat has led to the development of what corresponds to the 
Guru-worshipping cults of the latter religion. The followers of the Pirana saint 
Imam Shah, and of Nayakaka panth are examples of this mixture of Hindu and 
Muslim practices. Momnas, Shekhdas and Matia Kanbis are the chief classes 
among which a combination of Islamic and Hindu rituals are observable. Since 1901, 
they have been variously returning themselves, according to the influences of their 
environment. The general tendency seems from the marginal table to be in the 
direction of reversion towards Hinduism. 

But I doubt whether these figures can be 
accepted as correct. The Bhabharam 
and Nayakaka sectaries are generally 
Hindus. All have been so returned 
but some of the Garasia followers of 
these sects must be Musalmans. The 
Caste Table (Imperial Table XIII) also 
shows 274 Momnas and 48 Shaikhs as 
Hindus, but I doubt whether any Momnas and Shaikhs are properly returnable 
as Hindus. The influence of the Eamanandi Sadhu, Nirmaldas, who taught the 
Matia Kanbis in 1880 to give up calling themselves Musalmans has to be given 

* The figure as shewn here is the corrected figure as compiled from imperial Table XIII 
of 1911. The title page of Imperial Table VI of that year gives a wrong figure, 85,566. 


Worshippers of 
Musalman I’irs 
returned as 

1921 

1911 

1901 

H itidus . . 

8,01.5 

5,714 


Musalmans 

2.001 

2.102 

3,65o 

Total . . 

10,016 

7,810 

3,65") 
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due weight, but on the other hand, the Navsari dargali of this pantJi has acquired 
a large influence and its annual uras or Saint's day festival attracts a large number 
of people. It is possible therefore that the number of persons shewn as Musalmans 
amongst the Piranapanthis is an underestimate. On the other hand many Is- 
lamic followers of these panths must have returned themselves under the orthodox 
Sunni folds. 

147. Hinduism and other Religions — Some difficulty is experienced in 
other parts of India in distinguishing Jains from Hindus. It has been stated that 
the Jains have shewn an increasing tendency to call themselves Hindus. This 
statement will be examined in a later section of this chapter. In the meanwhile the 
reader may be assured that no difiiculty was felt in this State in this matter. Here 
we had a census of sects, and even though there were occasionally Jains who 
called themselves Hindus, they were always careful to add Sravak or Jain as a 
qualifying word. Thus there was no difficulty in the slip-copying. All such cases 
were taken as Jains. No case has however come to my notice of any Jain’s wish- 
mg to conceal his religion in the census schedules. The Christians and Parsis 
gave little difficulty. Occasionally there was an attempt on the part of some 
Hindu enumerator or Supervisor to return the Christian converts as “ Dheds ” 
or even as “ Ramanandi Vaishnavas”. One or two cases came to my notice 
while examining the preliminary record of Petlad and Bhadran talukas. These 
were of course enquired into and corrected. But on the other hand, the converts 
themselves were supplied with printed slips containing the name of their sect from 
the different missionary organisations working in the State, so that, when the 
enumerator came to them, they could enter the correct entries for Christian sects 
in the schedules. As will be shewn later, the Christian figures are fairly accurate. 

148. Definition of Hinduism : Who is a Hindu? — The main reason 
for all these uncertainties is the vagueness of the term “ Hindu In the Census 
of 1911, certain tests were laid down whereby, it was thought, the extent of genuine 
Hinduism could be gauged. These tests were based upon the fact that Hinduism was 
not only a religion, but a “ dharma ” — something which is of much wider content 
than belief — comprising within its folds not only a congeries of creeds and cere- 
monials, but also certain fairly definite ideas of social organisation. 

The subject is too large indeed to fall within the scope of a Census Report, but at any rate 
the remarks of Mr. N. S. Iyer in the Travancore Census Report of 1911 are 

pertinent in this 
connection and de- 
serve to be quoted. 
The Census Commis- 
sioner for 1911 laid 
down certain tests 
which are summarised 
in the margin whereby 
certain castes and 
tribes who do not 
conform to these tests 
and are yet returned 
as Hindus, may be 
ascertained to be out- 
side the pale of gen- 
uine Hinduism. Mr. Iyer, taking these tests, declares that the profession of Hinduism 
does not hinge on them : — 

“ To take what is considered by foreign writers, as the keynote of the social edifice of 
ancient India, it is the acknowledgment of the supremacy of the Brahmans. But, in the 
constitution of Indian society where all have their appointed duties (dharmas) to each 
other, the question of superiority cannot arise. If such a claim has cropped up, it is a 
sign of disorganisation and decay. Agam, with the Brahman as representing the religious 
organ in the body-politic, his non-ministration to the other castes is only a disordered 
state and does not take away the title to be so ministered to, still less cast them out of 
the socio-religious organisation. As for gods- — there is only one God in the sense of 
ultimate cause, or God of absolutism as he is called, and all the rest are powers of 
various degrees of influences over the world's affairs. The Indian negotiates with all of 
them. But some are partial to a few, whom alone they may have got to know and learnt 
to believe in. But this cannot affect the question of their adherence to the main 
religion. 


Suggested Tests for castes whose claim to Hinduism is doubtful — 

(j) Deny the supremacy of the Brahmans. This category includes two 
distinct groups : — 

(а) certain sectarian groups which owe their origin to a revolt against the 

Brahmanical supremacy ; and 

(б) the aboriginal tribes and also certain low castes who, being denied the 

ministrations of Brahmans, retaliate by professing to reject the 
Brahmans ; 

(2) do not receive the mantra from a Brahman or other recognized Hindu 

Guru ; 

(3) deny the authority of the Vedas ; 

(4) are not served by good Brahmans as family priests ; 

(5) have no Brahman priests at all ; 

(6) are denied access to the interior of ordinary Hindu temples ; 

(7) cause pollution ; — (a) by touch, (6) within a certain distance ; 

(8) bury their dead ; and 

(9) eat beef and do not rev’erence the cow. 
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Again, in regard to the authority of the Vedas, it may be observed that in a society 
where, as a matter of fact, the study of the Vedas is limited to the section whose function is 
defined to be spiritual ministration to the entire community, the Vedas do not come into 
direct contact with the mass of the people ; and if they have in course of time ceased to 
think of it, it is no more than a passenger in a ship, believing or disbelieving in the 
existence or value of particular portions of the machinery, however vital, and cannot 
affect the fact of his being borne by it. 

Nor are temple worship and access to temples criteria of Hinduism. Castes that do 
not enter, worship from outside, and among them are devotees no less earnest and 
attached. Pollution again is more an observance than an essential of religion. A 
Brahman, it is said, should not touch another Brahman, if he wishes to be ceremonially 
pure. It is in connection with ritualistic convention that this question of purity and 
pollution comes in. Further, a caste is polluting with reference to another caste and 
not with reference to its claim to be classed as a Hindu.” 

The above observations indicate what may be taken to be the considered Indian opinion 
in regard to the tests then laid down. 

149" Suggested tests for Hinduism — The point about these tests is that 
some are far too definite to serve as useful criteria {e.g. 1, 2, 4-7) and others are non-essentials 
very limited in their application {e.g. 8 and 9). Thus, a general respect for personality and 
priestly authority is indeed a distinctive mark of Hinduism. Some castes may retaliate against 
the Brahman for his arrogant claims, and yet retain this respect for their gurus and other holy 
men. The denial of caste-system which such an attitude towards the Brahman would seem to 
imply should also not involve any exclusion from the Hindu name. The conception of a social 
order based on differentiation of fxmctions — of a scheme of things wherein all ha v^e their appointed 
duties— is indeed one of the most dominating notes in Hinduism. If out of this idea has sprung 
the claim of the Brahman to social ascendancy, it is as Mr. Iyer rightly points out “ a sign of 
disorganisation and decay.” Any genuine movement arising out of Hinduism that has for 
its object the eradication of this evil cannot therefore be considered un-Hindu. The tests one 
thinks of as alternatives have to be therefore more comprehensively worded. The first of these 
is this conception of society as an organisation of duties, based primarily, one would think, 
on difierence in human temperaments. The second group of characteristics refers to the reve- 
rence paid to priests. They need not always be Brahmans. Gurus, maJiants and holy men 
generally, exact respect from all kinds of Hindus whether they are high or low. The third group 
of ideas that are typical of Hinduism is embedded in .such doctrines as Aarwa (action or condupt), 
Samsar (wandering) and Moksha (release) influencing all ranks of society. Fourthly, of pecu- 
liar importance is the worship of jritris (ancestors) as forming an important element in the 
every day life and worship of Hindus. Fifthly, the acceptance of the Brahmanical scriptures — 
not Vedas alone — may fitly form one of the essential requirements in Hinduism, And lastly, 
in and through these all, there is the permeation of a deeply personal system of worship based 
essentially on the belief in one God manifesting Himself in powers of various degrees of influence 
and goodhess, which take shape in anthropomorphic deities who hold the faith of their adherents 
through fear, necessity or otherwise. 

ISO* Animism and Anthropomorphism — On these general lines, even the 
aboriginal, who claims to be a Hindu, comes wdthin the category of genuine Hinduism. It is not true 
to say that there is no dividing line, however faint, between Animism so called and Hinduism. Just 
as Buddhism has its intermediate faiths, which lie on the border land between it and Shamanism, 
just as even Christianity has its Abysinnian Church which negotiates with a polydaimonistic 
ritual, so also has Hinduism in its contact with primitive forms of belief made compromises by 
elevating some of their deities into its own Pantheon and giving rise to sects which are little 
removed from Animism. It is because this border-line is too faint sometimes to be distinguished 
that a heroic expedient has been suggested to include Animism imder Hinduism. But such 
an inclusion will mean the wiping away of the real distinction that exists between Anthropo- 
morphism and Animism. The personal character of all Hindu worship, of which we have made 
mention above, lends a kind of anthropomorphic tinge to the greater part of what is knoum as 
popular Hinduism. Now the anthropomorphic process as apart from the purely Animist attitude 
consists in the worship of inanimate objects as representatives, symbols or reflections of the 
deity. The Animist worships these objects themselves as gods. The difficulty of such a dis- 
tinction is that the enumerator does not understand it and as a consequence figures regarding 
Animists are largely conjectural. In the second place, it is difficult to state exactly whether 
Animism of the unalloyed type described above exists amongst the aborigines of today. The 
greater deities worshipped by these tribes are the Gohamaya Madi, the Devli Madi, the Viha- 
maga Madi, the Kavadia Dev and the Kaloka Kad. The first three are female deities and their 
sex seems to indicate that worship of purely inanimate nature has given place to Anthropomor- 
phism. In addition the preponderance in aboriginal worship of the female principle, as shewn 
in these and other Matas like the Khodiyar Mata of the Bhils, the Mari Mata and the Kalka 
Mata of the Dublas and the Bhavani of the Dhodias and Nayakdas are traces of a primitive, 
perhaps matriarchal, social organisation w'hich existed long before Vedic Aryanism. But 
inspite of these excrescences, the main trunk of aboriginal belief is Animistic in character. The 
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worship of the magar (alligator) and the vagh (tiger), so largely prevalent amongst these abori- 
gines, is reminiscent of this Animistic religious attitude. The border-line between Hinduism 
and primitive belief may be somewhat hard to draw, but the -real distinction between the two 
is seen in the characteristic attitude of each towards the deities which one worships and the 
other has absorbed. »Some of the mother-deities of the aboriginals now form part of the Sakta 
ritual, but the characteristic attitude of the Hindu Hakta is wholly different, and it is a complete 
misreading of Hinduism to regard it, as some have done, as magic tempered by Metaphysics 
or Animism veneered with philosophy. Lastly it is stated that because the aboriginal has some 
conception of one God, he should be considered as part of Hinduism. It is true that some dim 
notion of a supreme spirit — called Bapji — persists among some of these tribes ; but that is no 
reason why the whole group should be regarded as Hindus. A similar argument would club 
Christians and Musalmans together as one religion, because they worship one and the same 
Gotl. The point is, a great part of the aboriginal population does not worship the distinctively 
Hindu gods, nor does their ceremonial bear the remotest resemblance to the distinctive Hindu 
worship. 

There is a real distinction then which has to be brought ovrt. The great difficulty however 
is the statistical difficulty. There is no denying the fact that Hinduisation has become an 
increasingly powerful factor amongst the forest tribes. But it is very hard to estimate the ex- 
tent of its prevalence. The worship of Hanuman amongst Dhodias, the worship of Mahadeva and 
Hanuman amongst Dublas and the worship of Ram and Durga amongst Chodhras are instances 
of this Hinduising tendency. But on the other hand, even amongst the Hinduised sections 
like the Chodhras, the entire want of caste -organisation shows how Hinduism in its most distinc- 
tive social side still sits lightly upon them. Amongst the Dublas, the Hindu influence is stronger; 
partly because as Halis or indentured servants they come into closer connection with Anavalas, 
Kanbis and other better classes of cultivators than the other aborigines and partly because they 
treat the Brahman with respect and e\'en utilise them on occasions. The Talavias and Tadvis 
who are sub-castes from the Dublas and Bhils by fission are also completely Hinduised ; 
particularly because they never intermarry with the members of the parent-stock and sometimes 
lay claim to Rajput origin. The Dhodias, Bhils and Vasawas show little Hinduisation on the 
other hand. 

151. Suggested tests for distinguishing Animists from Hindus 

— On the whole the conclusion seems to be that there are undoubted Hindus 
amongst the aboriginal tribes, that their figures are increasing but that their strength 
cannot be estimated properly from census figures, which have been already .shewn 
to be unreliable. Some tests may however be indicated whereby the increasing 
prevalence of Hinduism may be seen. One test of this process is as hinted above 
shown by the claim to Rajput descent. As soon as a tribe has become sufficiently 
Hinduised, its first attempt to raise itself in the social scale is to trace its affinities 
to that race. Another more obvious test is the abandonment of thefi tribal 
language. The greater the prevalence of Hinduism in a tribe, the more extensive 
is their employment of some such Aryan tongue as Gujarati and Marathi for their 
ordinary use. There are one or two reservations however which must be noted. 
The Bavchas, a completely Hinduised tribe, still cling tenaciously to their parti- 
cular dialect. So do the Chodhras. But generally however, the spread of 
Hinduism accompanies the advance of Aryan tongues into the Bhil country. 

153. True strength of Animists estimated — The second of these tests 
is the more satisfactory, and by its aid we shall attempt to find out the strength 
of the Animists in 1911, and the variation since then. Comparison on this basis 
cannot be carried earlier than 1901, because the total strength of these tribes (both 
Animistic and Hindu) is not available for any preceding census year. A com- 
parative table is given showing the total 
strength of each main tribe, and the 
numbers speaking the tribal dialect. 
The detailed figures are given in Sub- 
sidiary Table III to Chapter IX. If \ve 
take the language as a correct test, then 
the number of Animists will be identical 
with that of Bhili dialect speakers, 
which is 145,780. But there are re- 
servations as already pointed out. 
The case of Bavchas and Chodhras have 
been already cited. Of the latter, the 
Chokapuri section which shows the 
most evident Rajput strain, is imdoubt- 
edly completely Hinduised. They numbered 8,572 or 27 per cent, of the total 
stren^h of Chodhras in 1911. The sub-castes are not recorded in this census but 
on this proportion,* there are roughly 9,000 Chokapuris now. All Dublas, Bavchas 


Name of tribe 

Total 

strength 

No. speak, 
ing Bhil 
dialect 

No. shewn 
as Animist 

Bhil 

4.3,667 

24.727 

20.098 

Chodhra 

32,841 

30,656 

31,526 

i>hodia . . 

21,341 

19,051 

19,829 

Dubla . . 

31,307 

421 

8,057 

Dhanka 

7.610 


1.321 

Gamit . . 

51,974 

51,587 

51,599 

Navakda 

8,672 

4,557 

7,903 

TatUi 

14,156 



Talavia 

20,527 


1,507 

Vasa^va.. 

13,610 

5,358 

11,373 
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Talavias, Dhankas, Mavckis and Tad vis are similarly Hindus. In regard to the 
other tribes, language may be taken as the determining test between Hinduism and 
Animism. In 1891, Mr. Dalai took the whole Koli population amongst those 
whose Hinduism he considered doubtful. There are, it is true, varying opinions 
about them — some speak of them as “ the aboriginals of the plain or civilised 
Bhils” ; others see in them little difference from the Rajputs. But there is no 
doubt as to their Hinduism. They worship all the recognised Hindu gods, al- 
though some aboriginal mCitCis — particularly Khodiyar, Verai and MeJdi — claim 
their adherence also. They have even been influenced by that puritan form of 
Vaishnavism, which is Imown as the Swaminarayan Sect. Finally good Brahmans 
of the Audich and Srimali sections minister to them as priests. There is no rea- 
son therefore to consider them as Animists. 

Calculating on the above basis, we get the results as shewn in the marginal 
statement. These figures may be 
compared with those given in the mar- 
ginal table in para 145 above. If our 
assumptions are correct, — and we 
venture to present them to the reader 
as being more correct than the census 
figures — then the Animists seem to have 
declined by 2‘3 per cent. The census 
figures show an increase of ITS per 
cent, which is wholly fictitious. In 1911, 
the census total of Animists was about 
19 per cent, below the truth, while in 1921, the census figures were an overestimate 
by about 18 per cent. 

153- Variation amongst Hindus— Apart from the forest tribes, the 
only other section whose Hinduism is a matter of controversy is the group of castes 
who are untouchables or are nearly so. The case of Kolis has been already consi- 
dered. The groups which are just below them but are still within the pale of 
social communion like the Vaghris, Bajanias, Saranias and Ravalias have a 
strongly Animistic side to their worship. These lour castes number 57,628 in this 
census. They are very low type Hindus and have no use for Brahmans. They 
lay some shadowy claim — the Ravalias rather more justly than the others^ — -to a 
Rajput strain, but their degraded living must have brought them very near to the 
animistic religious attitude. Ranking lower than these, but rather superior 
in their Hinduism is the so-called untouchable 
group. The marginal table gives the com- 
parative strength of these castes for the last 
two censuses. With Dheds, Garodas, Chamars 
and Mahars, the influence of modern ideas 
is fast destroying the old taint of untoucha- 
bility ; Bhangis are still “untouched'’, because 
of their calling, but on the whole the treat- 
ment meted out to them is rather kindlier, 
perhaps by way of making a virtue of ne- 
cessity. Hinduisation is complete amongst these 
Dheds, Mahars. Chamars and Garodas (who are 
their priests). They worship Hanuman, Ganpati 
and also inevitable Mutd. Their caste-organisa- 
tion is completely of the average Hindu t}^e. 

The practice of burying their dead has been given 
up by the better class amongst them. They pay 
much court to priests and mahants, and latterly 
maliants of the Kabirpanth have acquired 
great hold over them. The attitude of 
Brahmans towards them has no doubt led to their present sullen hostility toward^ 
these. Although the census does not show' it, I am given to understand that 
some of the local educated Dheds and Mahars have shewm leanings tow'ards the 
so-called Satya Sodhak Panth — an anti-Brahman movement originating in the 
Deccan. The Shenvas, Bhangis, Turis and Mangs are very degraded type — although 
the Gujarat Bhangi is somewhat more Hinduised than his brother in Upper India. 
There is little trace of the so-called “ Lai begi ” religion amongst them. They 
w'orship Hanuman, Meldi Mata, Sikotri and the basil plant. , Quite a few are at- 
tracted to Kabirpanth or Ramanandi Vaishnavism. On the whole I woifld class 


Comparative strength of Untouchables 
in lyil and 1921 

Xame of Ca&te 

Number in 




1911 

1921 

Bhantri . . 

2ti,397 

27,548 

Dhed . . 

99,798 

99,546 

Garuda . . 

(5,281 

6,570 

Chamar 

32,210 

35,147 

Sheiiva . . 

7.587 

6,072 

Mahar . . 

701 

o8t) 

Jiang . . 

122 

34 

Burud . . 

150 

1.79 

Holar 

51 

2 

Vansfoda 

9 

19 

Turi 

1.048 

1,138 

Thori 

49 


Total .. 

174,403 

176,821 


True religious distribution of forest tribes 
estimated 


Year 

! 

Total 

i 

Hindu 

Animi&t 

1911 

246,929 

104,685* 

142,241 

1921 

258,447 

119,935 

138,512 


* Excluding 3 Aryas. 
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these castes amongst the imtouchables, and the Vaghris, Rawalias, and others 
as Animistic Hindus, just as the Hindu section of the forest tribes, estimated above 
may be called Hmduised Animists. 

Excluding these categories, we have the residuum who may be said to con- 
form in the bulk of their religious and social practices to the standard Hinduism 
of the Brahmanical scriptures. In the marginal table are given figures to show 

the variation in what may 
be called standard Hin- 
duism since 1901. These 
figures are further com- 
pared with those relating 
to what we have designated 
Animistic Hindus and Hin- 
duised Animists. Standard 
Hinduism seems to have 
increased only by I’o per 
cent in 1911 and by 5’2 percent, in the next decade. The census increase amongst 
persons returned as Hindus in 1911 was as high as 9‘7 per cent. This is due in a 
large measure to the inclusion in that (-ensus amongst Hindus of Hinduised Animists, 
whose real strength was in that census very largely overestimated. In 1901, on the 
other hand, only 14,212 persons from Animistic tribes (12,551 Talavias and 1,661 
Bavchas) were returned as Hindus, while their true strength as appears from the 
above table was much larger. But the figure shewn above — 119,353 — is not also 
strictly accurate. It is based largely on the returns of dialects which do not 
seem to have been correctly compiled in 1901, as pointed out in para 431 of Mr. 
Govindbhai's report. I am, inclined to place the strength of Hinduised aborigines 
in 1901 at rather less than 100,000. The total strength of the tribes however 
showed an increase of over 29 per cent, in 1911. The estimate of Hindu Animists 
for 1911, as given in the above table, may be accepted as fairly correct. The 
1901 figures must be therefore correspondingly reduced to make the rate of varia- 
tion for this class at least as great as that of the whole tribal population. The 
increase amongst real Hindus since 1911 is 5'2 per cent, which is rather larger than 
the rate of variation in the general population. This increase is mostly due to the 
joint operation of migration and natural increase. Apart from Animist tribes, 
there is little chance of accession of converts from other religions. The case of 
Piranapanthis is too small to affect the general rate of variation amongst Hindus 
at any rate. The Animistic Hindu section consisting mostly of low type castes 
is prolific ; and inspite of their high death rate, the increase amongst them is al- 
ways relatively large compared to the rest of the community. As pointed out in 
the discussion on movement of population in Chapter I, it is only backward tracts 
that show a distinct rebound after a famine. Similarly it is only amongst the very 
low strata of society that such a rebound takes effect without any retardation. 
That is why these classes of Hmdus showed 14 per cent, increase in 1911. In 
1921, the variation slowed down to only 4’1 per cent. 

154. Variation amongst Musalmans — In the above discussion, it will 
be seen that the census returns of Hindus and Animists have been rejected and the 
true variation in these two religions has been sought from independent sources. 
In regard to other religions, however, the census figures may be accepted as fairly 

reliable. The margin shows the varia- 
tion in absolute figures amongst Mu- 
salmans smce 1901. Its proportionate 
strength for the last three censuses 
is also shewn in that table. Between 
1901 to 1911 the greatest rate of 
decrease amongst Musalmans was re- 
gistered in South Gujarat. This de- 
crease was rightly put down to emi- 
gration in the Census Report of 1911. 
But as mentioned already the con- 
tact of Islam with Hinduism has produced intermediate sects the votaries of which 
returned themselves either as Hindus or iMusalmans according to their choice. It will 
be useful to compare the variation amongst IMusalmans without this disturbing 
factor. Without the Pirana sectaries, the Musalmans numbered 161,359 in 1901. 
In 1911, the corresponding figure was 158,785. Thus there was a de- 
crease of 1-5 per »ent. In 1921, on the other hand, the Musalmans numbered, 
without these Neo-Moslems, 160,327, thus showing an increase of hardly one per 
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cent. Taking the census figures of Musalmans as a whole, the increase since 1911 
is the resultant of many divergent ratios of which the increase of 4T per cent, 
in North Gujarat and the decrease of 12 per cent, in the City are the two opposite 
extremes. The Musalman population in the Capital appears to be rapidly de- 
clining since 1891. It cannot he that this decline is due to any excessive proneness 
of this community to high mortality. As will be shown in the next chapter, the 
death rate amongst Musahnans both in normal as well as in epidemic years is much 
lower than that of Hindus. The reason must be sought therefore in the continual 
drain on this community through emigration. The Musalmans aged 15-40 num- 
bered 69,340 in 1911. In this census their strength decreased to 63,703 or by 
8T per cent. A serious depletion of the able bodied persons amongst them seems 
to have taken place in the decade through the joint influence of epidemics of 
influenza and plague on the one hand and of emigration on the other. A large 
portion of the Musalman community consists of traders ; and these have always 
sought their fortunes elsewhere. Vohoras feature largely in overseas emigration. 
Conversion, I have little doubt, plays a very small part in affecting the strength 
of Gujarat Musalmans. 

155. Variation amongst Jains— As the reader has already been assured, 
no supposition need be made that the variation amongst Jains at least in this State 
is due to any extent to the desire amongst certain sections of this commimity to 
pass themselves as Hindus. There is naturally a desire amongst all Jains as 
amongst aU other adherents of Indo-Aryan Eeligions to adopt the Hindu name as 
a racial signification expressive of their national unity. Beyond this there is 
also the fact that the Jains are a distinctively commercial community and wish- 
ing to live in unity with their Hindu neighbours they have adopted a good many of 
the social observances of Hinduism and have not even hesitated to enter into mar- 
riage relations with the Hindu section of their corresponding castes. This cir- 
cumstance is not enough however for us to build on it any theory that there is 
in existence a definite tendency to wilful falsification of census returns. The 
latest census shows that though there 
is a decline since 1911 ; the rate of de- 
crease in the latest decade is much 
less than that in the one previous. 

The greatest decrease in the State has 
occurred in South Gujarat. There the 
Jains have declined from 2,772 to 2,422. 

The Census Report of 1911 mentioned 
that the increase in Gandevi town was 

due to the accident of a Jain religious gathering being held there on Census day, 
which attracted numerous Jains from neighbouring villages. Possibly they may 
have come from neighbouring British villages. The census figures of 1921 therefore 
may represent the normal situation. Usually, however, the Jains, whenever 
they are old enough to earn their livelihood, emigrate to other places, Bombay 
City particularly. Some go even beyond to Europe and America. A few Jain 
Vanias are found in Paris to have established a business in jewellery. The Jains 
of adult emigrating age (15 to 40 years) have therefore decreased by 9'3 per cent. 
The death rate amongst Jains is only 11 per mille, and there is little doubt that the 
survival rate is high in consequence. 

156. V ariation amongst Parsis — The Parsis have declined from 7,955 m 
1911 to 7,530 in this census. In their stronghold, Navsari Prant, their numbers, 
have fallen off from 7,179 to 6,761. In 1901, the total of Parsis was still higher, viz. 
8,409. The drain through emigration is seen in the incidence of females in the sex 
ratio of population aged 20-40. In 1911, the females of those ages numbered 1722 
to a thousand males. In 1921, the ratio went up to 1,743. The main attraction 
for the Parsi youth is of course Bombay City which draws away so many of our 
educated population from other communities as well. 

157. Variation amongst Christians — The famine of 1900 resulted in a 
large crop of Christian converts. The census of 1901 showed that the increase 
amongst Indian Christians was twelvefold since 1891. Ten years later, there was 
a slight decline to 7,203. In 1921, however, their number has risen to 7,421. The 
number of Indian Christians has increased from 6,962 to 7,274. Thus the absolute 
increase amongst the converts is larger than the total increase amongst Christians 
of all races. The decline in 1911 was attributed to the teversion of many 
of the famine-striken who had been sheltered by the missionaries to their old faith 
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on their return to their homes after the famine was over. In 1921 the increase 
is 3 per cent., or about the same as the natural increase estimated for the State. 
The accuracy of the return has been ensured with the co-operation of the chief 
mission agencies at work. The arrangement about printed slips has been already 
mentioned. Also the chief missionary agencies at work — m the Methodist Epis- 
copalian jNIission in North and South Gujarat, the Roman Catholic Mission in 
Charotar, and the Church of the American Brethren Mission (Baptist) in the Rani 
jMahals — kindly supplied me with detailed estimates of Christian converts in resi- 
dence at their various 
mission stations. The 
Roman Catholic Mission 
could not give exact 
particulars by villages 
of one of their centres, 
but only mentioned a 
round figure. Generally 
the Christian (Census) 
figures by villages were 
tallied with the mission 
estimates and found to 
correspond very closely. The marginal statement shows that the census figures 
are generally larger than the mission ones. The Salvationists are however an 
exception, as shown later on. 

158. Variation amongst Brahmos and Aryas— These two sects will 
be considered a little more in detail presently, when we take the statistics re- 
gardmg Hindu Sects. In the margin are given the figures since 1901. Both 

these sects show increases since 1901, 
the increase among the Aryas being 

due largely to more active propaganda, 

and that among the latter to better enume- 
ration. The Aryas are found chiefly in the 
Cil^ and in Navsari, Gandevi, Patan and Pij 
towns. The village of Bakrol in Savli Taluka 
also has a congregation of 100 Aryas. Be- 
sides these, there are 34 persons returning 
Veda Dharma as their religion. Presumably these are also Aryas. The normal 
strength of Brahmos is about 5 families in the City. Most of these were in resi- 
dence in 1911 also, and it is surprising that inspite of this circumstance, onlv 6 
Brahmos were returned in that census. Apart from Brahmos, three persons were 
returned as belonging to the Prarthana Samaj, the theistic body of Bombay which 
corresponds to the Bengal movement. But obviously the real strength of the 
Prarthana Samaj in the City is larger — many well known families long associated 
with this movement preferring however to call themselves simply Hindus in 
this census. 

The fancy religions do not seem to be favoured much in this census. It is 
true that there are five atheists — one male and four females — but the Neo-Hindus. 
Agnostics and New Dispensationists of the previous census have now disap- 
peared. 

159. Diagram illustrating variations in the proportional dis- 
tribution of Hindus, Animists and Musalmans— The figures for the diffe- 
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rent religions have now been analysed and their accuracy sought to be de- 
termined. For the facility of those readers who care to pursue the census 
figures of religious distribution since 1881, the accom])auyinrf diagram will 
be found useful. It has been plotted on the basis of Sulrsidiary Table I. The 
Diagram well illustrates the shifting line of boundary between Hinduism and 
Animism. It also shows how the proportionate streirgth of Islam has remained 
almost unchanged in the last forty years. 

160. Religion of Urban and Rural Population— Already in para. 94 
of Chapter II, the religious composition of the urban population in the State 
as a whole has been briefly alluded to. In Subsidiary Table III of this chapter, 
the detailed figures regarding the differing religious composition of urban and 
rural populations are given by Natural Divisions and contrasted side by side. 
The sharpest contrasts are provided by South Gujarat, where Animists form 490 
per mdle of its rural, and only 87 per mille of its urban, population. On the other 
hand, Parsis constitute 108 per 1,000 of the town-population, while in the village, 
their corresponding ratio is only 5. In Kathiawad, of a thousand of its town 
dwellers, 226 are Musalmans, but only 65 per mille of its village population are of 
that religion. 

161. Sect Statistics : reliability of the return — Except in regard to 
Brahmos and Aryas, and Christian Sects, which had to be recorded all over India, 
the compilation of statistics in respect of sects generally was left optional to local 
Superintendents of Census. In this State statistics regarding sects of each reli- 
gion have been compiled since 1901. The last India Census Report decided 
against the general record of sects for three reasons. In the first place it was thought 
that the maize of Hindu sects was so bewilderingly complex, that any return of 
them was profitless. Secondly, it was thought that as only a relatively small 
minority of Hindus knew to which sect they belong, it would be practically impos- 
sible to obtain a correct return. Finally it was argued that the sects so overlapped 
one another that there was no hard and fast line by which one sect could be de- 
marcated from another. In support of this argument. Sir Edward Gait quoted the 
testimony of a Bengali Scholar denying that he was a special follower — either of 
Shiva or Vishnu as he fasted on the Shivaratri day, ‘‘because it was sacred to Shiva 
and on Ekaclashi day because it was sacred to Vishnu. He planted the Bel tree 
because it was dear unto Shiva and the Tulsi because it was dear unto Vishnu. The 
bulk of Hindus were not sectaries.” This instance of cosmopolitanism is rather 
illustrative of present day laxness in religious practice than of any lack of definite- 
ness in sect-differentiation. Remarking on this testimony Prof. Rama Prasad 
Chanda says* : — 


“ But this learned per.soii appears to liavo withht Id one important information. 
Has he received dikhha or initiation from a ()inu ? If so. what is the deity {demtri) 
of the muhi-mantia or the root formula ? The root formula that the guru secretly 
communicates to the s'isga (disciple) contains the name of one sineh* deity only and determines 
the sect of the dikshita or the initiated person. If the mfiln-uiuHlrn contains the name 
of Vasudeva or Narayana, he is a Yaisnava : if it contains the: name of S'iva, he is a 8'aiva ; 
and if the deity of the miila-mantra is Durga, Kali, Tnra, or Tripurasundari, he i.s a .S'akta. The 
initiated Hindu may be personally free from sectarian narrowness, still he mu.st be classed as 
a sectary. If the bulk of the Hindus are no longer sectaries, it is because the bulk of the Hindus 
have ceased to be Hindus in the sense in which their ancestors were Hindus, that is to say, they 
no longer care to receive diksha from the guru.' 


It is true that the followers of Hinduism are free from that strong sectarian 
bias which distinguishes the mutually exclusive sects that we find in Christianity 
and Islam. I have myself marked amongst pilgrims to Dwarka, mostly from Upper 
India and Bengal, that many Saktas and Saivas were not loth to pay their respect 
to this famous Vaishnava shrine. Gujarat Hinduism however shows some traces of 
this mutual exclusiveness, even of mutual intolerance, between devout Vaish- 
navas of the Vallabhacharya and Swaminarayan Sects and the Saivas. As Mr. 
Govindbhai points out “ they {i.e., the Vaishnavas) do not jironounce the Gujarati 
word shivavun (to sew), lest they may thereby indirectly utter the name of Shiva 
and show Him reverence. The head of the Shaiva Sect, the Shankaracharya 
of Dwarka, similarly shows hostility to the Swaminarayan and other Vaishnava 
leaders and the brawls between them sometimes result in legal notices, .apologies 

* Tk/c his Indo Argun Rurp.i. pn^i' 114. 
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and even eriminal ])r<jceedings.'’ Tims we see that at least in regard to these two 
great seels tliere lias been a historic dift’erentiation about which there can be 
little confusion. Tlie.ui two sects ag;' in constitute 72 })er cent, of tlie strength of 
Hinduism in tJiis State. If ncr cent, lollow tlic tenets oi the modern sect makers 
like Kabir. I'gamsi. Dadu. etc. 'I'here is little doubt also from a comparison of 
the figures that they return their sects fairly correctly. It is only hi regard to 
the so-called Saktas forming IG ])er cent, of the Hindu strength that there is any 
chance of confusion arising. The Sakta " is a convenient term for those mis- 
cellaneous forms of belief with female principle beginning with the Adya Sakti 
of true Hinduism to the various Matas or godlings of disease (or fear) to whom the 
Hinduised aborigines as well as the animistic Hindus pay their worship. These 
are the miscellaneous DevibJudtas who have been included m the census return 
generally as “ Saktas”. 

On the whole then the sect-returns in so far as they are concerned with the 
main divisions can be recommended as fairly reliable. There has been little 
difficulty in compiling statistics regarding them. No Hindu or adherent of any 
other religion, has shewn any hesitation or objection to return his sect. Amongst 
the English-educated sections, on whom religious practice has begun to lose 
its hold, there was indeed evidence of ignorance of sect-names. In some House- 
hold Schedules, I noticed such entries as “ Hindu Brahmin” in the sect column. 
Apart from these comparatively rare cases and except in respect of Saktas or 
Devibhaktas, the sect record is fairly complete. In 1901, there was no case of 
Hindu “Unspecified”. In 1911, were 8,893 Hindus who “returned no sects.” 
In 1921, there were only 2,207 such Hindus.^ 


162 . Classification of Hindu Sects^ — In 1911. the Hindu sects were 
broadly divided into “ (1) those who advocate the rival claims of one or other of 
the great Vedic deities or of Pauranic accretions to the orthodox pantheon such 
as Durga, etc., and (2) those who deny the regular deities and prohibit idol wor- 
ship. To the former class belong {a) the Saivas or Smartas, (6) Saktas or Devi 
Bhaktas, (c) Vaishnavas, and (d) the followers of minor deities, such as Sauryas, 
Ganpatyas, etc. To the latter class belong the followers of Kabir, Dadu, Santram, 
Ravisaheb and many others.” In deference to this precedent, the sects have been 
classified in State Table V on this basis, but I venture to dispute the correctness 
of this classification. In the first place I do not think that sectaries like the Kabir 
panthis, the Dadupanthis, the Bijmargis and others “ deny the regular deities”; 
in the second place, the classification ignores the historical evidence of the genesis 
of Hindu Sectarianism. Lastly it must be mentioned that a few minor errors have 
crept in ; the new sect which follows Nrisinhacharya was classed imder Vaish- 
navas, which they are not ; the Nayakaka sect should have been more correctly 
grouped under “Worshippers of IMusalman pirs or saints”; and merely guru-wor- 
shipping sects like Gopinath and Kuberpanth have been regarded as minor Vaish- 
nava denominations. A new mode of classification is now prepared according 
to which the sects have been rearranged in Subsidiary Table I\k A summary 

is given in the margin. For there 
are the movements within Hindu- 
ism, but statistically regarded as 
separate, which aim at thorough 
and comprehensive refoim. These 
movements are the Arya. Brahmo 
and Prarthana Samajas. Next 
are those other movements — some 
of recent origin, like the Radha- 
swami, and others dating from 
about the 16th century asso- 
ciated with the names of the 
great sect makers like Kabir, 
Dadu. Ugamsi etc. aiming at re- 
form of one or other of the phases 
of Brahmanic Hmduism— like 
idolatry. sacerdotalism, or excessive 
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* ilr. Govinflbhai on the whole seemed inclined to distrust the general accuracy of the 
Sect returns, but Mr. Dalai thought that tlu- information collected was valuable and deserved 
to be compiled. I am certainly inclined to consider them reliable enough, at h'ast more so than 
the returns of age or infirmities. 
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ritualism. In respect of some of those, the mere worship of the guru, although in 
evidence, has not yet quite warped the motive of the original founders. 


Intermediate between these and the great body of orthodox Hindu belief are 
the little scattered coteries, eiich clustering round some teachei' t)r saint, with little 
speciality in doctrine or attitiide, except almost divine worship of the Guru. Most 
of these like Gopinath panth, Kiiberdasi, Parnanii sects are offshoots from Vai- 
shnavism. The llavi Saheb s sect is a sub-creed of the Kabirpanth. The Ram- 
devji Panth is Guru-worship pure and simple, with elements of totem-worship : 
a horse sacred to the memory of their founder tiguring largely in their ritual. The 
symbolism of their worship seems similar to that of Bijpanthis, to be referred to 
later. To this sect, mostly unclean castes are attracted. The Patwala is a recent 
Kathiawad sect, who worship Patw.da the name of their reputed founder. The 
Bhabharam is a very old sect, the founder, Bhabharam who was a Kohoja (Amin) 
of Vaso, being born in 1385 A.U. The sect originated in the usual : its founder 
acquiring a reputation for miracidous jiowers gathered a large Garasia following. 
Bhabharam was known for his mastery of the Vedas. He combined the theory 
of the Avatars with elements of Saivism. He preached that the way to salvation 
lay in Atmasuddlii or individual iJiirity. On his death, he and his book were wor- 
shipped. Unlike the other Guru-worshippers, the Bhabharamis do not take any 
material emblem of their founder, e.g., puduht (sandals), but set up a flame (jyoi) 
as his emblem. The Nayakaka, a Pirana sect, claims kinship witb the Bhabha- 
ramis, but this is denied by the latter. 


Then there are the three great Hindu Sects — Saiva, Sakta and Vaishnava — 
with their numerous ramifications, some confined strictly to the intellectual cla.sses, 
and others extending their domains over the unlettered, and even the unclean 
sections as well. 

163. A brief Survey of Hindu Sects — the three principal Divi- 

sions*--The bulk of orthodox sectaries date their origin from the age of the Puranas 
— or that period when Buddhism was beginning to .show signs of decay in the 
fomth and fifth centuries of the Christian era. The Caste system which was then fast 
developing as a defensive weapon to withstand alien influences came as a powerful 
aid to the stereotyping of religious practices. The problem before the great 
Hindu revivalists of the succeeding centuries — notably Sankara — was how to 
reconcile the deeply intimate personalised worship of the Indian Avith the .strictly 
monistic philosophy of the Vedanta — with its postulate of an impersonal and 
“ unknowable ” Absolute. This led to the development of the belief m material 
incarnations and to the selection of deities, hitherto considered minor in the 
strictly Vedic pant-heon — like Siva and Vasudeva or Xarayan or Vishnu. The 
belief in material personations or Avatars, became distinctive of Vaishnavism ; 
while Siva represented the old Vedic storm-god Rudra — “ the condensation of two 
primordial agencies, the striving to live and the forces that kill" : in himself, 
there was an austere aspect which aj)pealed only to the intellectuals, but through 
his consort, known under innumerable names, the Saiva cult lent its countenance 
to the development of the female principle or Sakti (cosmic energy) in sectarian 
worship. The development of personal deities led to Bhakti or devotion as one 
of the recognised roads to salvation. The prol)lem of Karma which persists through 
Hindu religious history at least from Pauranic ages — we find little traces of it in 
Vedic Aryanism — also supplies the key to the differing attitude of tlie two prm- 
cipal sects — Saiva and Vaishnava. Saivisin under the inspiration of Sankaracharya 
conceived of Karma with its burden of rebirths — and the manifested world itself 
with all its variety as the results of Maya or man's ignorance. Vaishnavism 
on the other hand conceived of life itself as a projection from the Supreme Being — 
His lila. Advantage Avas taken of Sankara’s aclualistic theory by the Vaishnavas 
to develop and justify a joyful and even voluptuous cult. A system of personal 


* I liaA’e purposely refrained froiu living d(>tailed account.s of these sects. For details 
the reader is referred to recognised authorities on the subject like Dr. .Jogendra Nath Bhatta- 
charya, Hindu Castes and Sects, and also to paras. 188-214 of Mr. GoAundbhai's Report and to 
pp. 136-155 of Mr. Dalai's Report. 
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theism like theirs could do little else. But there were various gradations corres- 

pondmg to the degree of compromises that 
were made with the strictly Vedantic position. 
The Kamanuji proba!)ly represents one of the 
earliest of these compromises. Ramanuja 
flourished in the 12th Century. He took on 
the tenets of an old Vaishnava Sect, the Bha- 
gavatas “ who worshipped the Supreme Being 
under the name of Vasudeva (subsequently 
identified with Krishna, as the son of Vasu- 
deva who indeed is credited by some scholars 
with the foundation of that monotheistic 
creed)”. With the Ramanujis the worship 
was primarily of Vishnu (Narayan) with 
his consort Sri or Lakshmi and then secondarily they concerned themselves 
with their incarnations — Rama with Sita, and Krishna with Rukmini. In its 
speculative side, the Ramanuji divided itself into two main divisions, with their 
ape and cat theories of divine grace — not unlike the controversies of the Arminians 
* and Calvinists — the former holding that man must cling to God, co-operant with Him, 
like the young of the monkey to their mother, and the latter believing that the 
human soul is seized by Vishnu Himself and rescued, as the cat does to her kittens.* 
The Madhavacharis on the other hand went over to the extreme dualistic position. 
The later Vaishnava sects concerned themselves primarily with Vishnu’s incar- 
nations — the Ramanandis with Rama and his consort, and the others with the various 
phases of Krislma's life and career. The Ramanandi was a levelling and popular 
movement, and allying itself as it did with the personality of Ram, the paragon 
of Indian chivalry and virtue, and his consort Sita, equally famed as the emblem 
of wifely chastity and devotion, it was a noble and elevating cult and its influence 
particularly in the literature of Hindi has been as profound as it has been beautiful. 
No such praise however can attach it.self to some of the sects that concerned them- 
selves with Krishna worship. Vallabhacharya, a Tailangi Brahman, took up the 
doctrine of lila and made of it a bright-lnied and gorgeous ritual. “ If the human 
soul is identical with God” — said this Vaishnava prophet .“ the practice of auste- 
rities must be discarded as directed against God and it is rather by a free indul- 
gence of the natural appetites and the pleasures of life that man’s love for God 
will best be shown. ’’f Thus the worship of Vishnu developed into an elaborate 
system of erotic theism — concerning itself exclusively with the mythical incidents 
of the life of the infant Krishna (Bal Gopal) in Vrindavana. The doctrine of 
Bhakti was interpreted into absolute self-surrender to God and even to His earthly 
representatives. Much of the sexual license resulting therefrom has now happilv 
disappeared through the influence of education. The later developments o^f 
Vaishnavism, with which we are mauily concerned in this State, were chiefly in 
three directions. First, there was the Puritan reaction against the objectionable 
developments of Vallabha’s creed, started in the early part of the 19th century 
by Sahajanand, an Awadhi Brahman who subsequently took the name of Swami 
Narayan. The Swami-Narayanis represent a return not only to a more austere 
mode of worship but also in a real sense to the worship of Vishnu. In the second 
place, modern sect makers amongst Vaishnavas like Kuberdas, Gopinath and others 
have imitated the great masters but the movements associated with their names 
have generally degenerated as pointed out already into mere man-worshipping sects 
and the original preachings of their founders are little remembered. There are 
also degraded varieties of Vaishnavism mainly prevalent amongst unclean castes. 
The followers of Haridas Bawa are mostly Turis, Dheds, and Chamars. In then- 
rude Deris or thanaks they have unshapen stones. The Tulsi upasaks are similarly 
Dheds and Bhangis, who being denied access to the Vaishnava temples, have 
taken to the basil plant for worship. Fmally, there was a further progress towards 
Krishna-worship amongst the Radha A^allaldds. whose sect was started in the 
latter part of the 16th Century ; these sectaries believe in Radha, and Krishna’s 
love for her as the governing principle of their religion. In thus emphasizing 
their reverence for the consort, and darling of Krishna, they verge very closely upon 
Saktism, one of the three principal divisions of the Hindus. Sakti, as has been 
explained already, is the female principle, identified usually in Hinduism, as 

* Macnicol, In(ji(tn Theism, p. 110. 

t Vide xVrticle Hivduism — by Dr. Julius Eggeling. Encyclopaylia Britannica Vol. XIII 
p. 510, 
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the wife of a god as his energy in action. The Saivas already initiated the worship 
of the female principle, but they strictly subordinated it to the male. The Saktas 
on the other hand exalted the worship of the Devi, beyond everything else. The 
theory of God and His Sakti had been already foreshadowed in the Vedas as Prof. 
Eggeling points out in the conjoint worship of Heaven and Earth, and in the later 
Saiva mythology, “ this theory finds its artistic representation in Siva's andro- 
gynous form of Ardha Narisa or half -woman lord, typifying the union of the male 
and female energies, the male half hi this form of the deity occupying the right 
hand and the female the left hand." This symbolism explains the two main 
divisions of the Sakta cult — the “ right hand ” and the “ left hand ” followers. 
Along with this worship of Sakta — in many forms either beneficent or terrible — 
the Saktas have developed an elaborate hierarchy of feminine figures — ^ten 
Mahfwidyus (sciences), 9 mahCmiutaras (great mothers or wives of prmcipal gods), 
8 Nayihas and different sorceresses or magic spirits (Yoginis, dakinis and Sakinis). 
In this State we are concerned with only two of the consequences of the Sakta 
doctrine. In the first place it is important to note how its advocacy of the female 
principle has afforded an easy means for absorbing aboriginal beliefs into the 
fringes of Hinduism. True Saktas are not at all numerous in the State.* Certain 
of the artisan castes like Ghanchis and Sonis, the bulk of Marathas, a good portion of 
the Kolis and a few others may be rightly considered Saktas. On the one hand, 
Dakshinacharis (or the right hand followers) are hard to distinguish from 
Saivas, on the other there are numerous points where Saktism sh ades into Animism. 
A large proportion of Kolis and the majority of aboriginal tribes who are assimi- 
lated into Hinduism pass themselves off as Devibhaktas. Secondly there is the 
aspect of Saktism which is connected with the worship of Kula devaks (or tree 
totems) which is prevalent particularly amongst the Marathas. The indwelling 
Kula Yoginis of these trees were as Professor Chanda points out vegetation 
spirits ; these kula trees serve the purpose of gotras in marriages amongst this 
community. The nagcham])a (mesua ferrea), rudraksh (elaeocarpns ganitrus). 
vad (ficus Indica) etc. are examples of these tree-totems. 

164. Modern Sectaries— Kabirpanthis etc.— The Ramanandi has 
been mentioned as a levelling and popular movement. It was perhaps the first of 
its kind and it initiated from the 16th century onwards a series of profoundly inter- 
esting movements the chief of which was found- 
ed by Kabir, a disciple of Ramanand. Keeping 
in close touch with Vaishnavic methods, Kabir 
was also greatly moved by the democratic 
impulse of Islam. His reforming activity lay 
rather in reinforcing the monotheistic principle 
in Hinduism ; through his advocacy of a spiri- 
tual worship of God, he set his face against 
idolatry ; and lastly, his campaign was directed 
against priestly privilege. Horace Wilson re- 
marked on the quaker-like spirit of the Kabir- 
panthis, and their abhorrence of all violence. 

In their Vaishnavic leanings, they allied them- 
selves to Ram rather than to any other incar- 
nation and thus the moral value of their movement was, and still continues to 
be, high. Dadupanthis, following another of Ramanand’s disciples and succes- 
sors combine their Ramait cult with a strong flavour of Sankara’s teachings. 
The characteristic of these as well as of Udapanthis and allied sects is their rejection 
of idolatry and insistence on jap or spiritual contemplation. The Bijpanth foimded 
by Ugamsi of Benares 500 years ago is rather a development of Saktism. The 
use of mystic letters and syllables called bija (germ) and of chakras (magic circles) 
and yantras (diagrams) is well known in the Sakta ritual. These features are 
present also in the worship of the Bijpanthis. They believe in an impersonal god, 
symbolised by a flame. They have images also of Rama, Hanuman and a limja 
(phallic emblem of Siva), with an emblem of Sakti in the centre. They have 
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Kabirpanthi 
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34,954 
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2,003 

68 

Other minor Sectb 

1,394 

698 


* The Sakta pandits are fond of reciting a San.skrit couplet : 

“ Gaude prahasitn vidya Maithilnih imtbniikrita 
Kvachit Kmchin Mahdrashtre Gurjare pralayam yatu." 

“ The cult was proclaimed in Gaud and developed by the Maithilas ; but it is only oc- 
casionally met with in Maharashtra and has disappeared in Gujarat.” 
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hliajans. In these Bijpanthi ceremonials there is a mixture of the tenets and 
practices of the three orthodox sects. But the rituals are riddled with symbols, 
and conducted in secret, they resemble the proceedings of a mediaeval secret 
fraternity. The Nakalanki pantJi, founded about a hundred years ago by three 
pious women, worships Nakalank- — the stainless — generally identified as the 
tenth avatar of \hshnu. The Satyakeval or tlie Kaivalya panth is reported to be 
a recent movement amongst the educated Hinduised aboi'iginals in Navsari Prant. 
The Saji Sawai is an old sect founded 400 years ago Ijy one Saji Bawa. They wor- 
ship the deity under the name of Boudhya Kalanki whose traditional portrait 
in the garb of a Rajput Chieftain forms the central object of their adoration. 

165. Brahmo and Arya Samajas — All the sects above described have 
developed out of the main body of Hinduism. Their reformmg activity has not 
been wholesale, nor have they completely broken off from orthodoxy. A multi- 
tude of extraneous influences have acted upon them — not a few of these being 
from Islam. With the beginnings of English education, a new influence that 
of Christianity was added, and the old reformmg activity that has been always 
latent in Hinduism was thereby renewed and quickened. The theistic movements 
associated with Raja Ram Mohan Rai and Dayanand Saraswati are too well-known 
to need any detailed description. Both monotheistic movements, they 
differ largely in their attitude towards the Vedas, and in the practice of their 
propaganda. The Arya Samaj regards the Vedas as solely authoritative. The 
Brahmos, though paying due respect to these, are willing to accept truth from all 
religions. In this they have succeeded in developing what Mr. Blunt called in the 
United Provinces Report of 1911 an attitude of “limp eclecticism” which has been 
fatal to its progress in numbers. Because of this eclectic and tolerant attitude, 
the Brahmos have not been able to develop anything like the vigorous missionary 
propaganda of the Ary as.* Like all missionary movements Aryaism has taken 
up an attitude of definite opposition and even hostility to Christianity and Islam. 
Besides, Aryaism founding itself on the Vedas, the fountain of Hindu wisdom, 
has a distinctively national appeal, while its attitude towards social reform though 
always vigorous and trenchant has never favoured that tendency towards Angli- 
cisation which is in evidence amongst the Brahmos. In Gujarat, neither of these 
movements has yet obtained a strong footing. The Prarthana Ramaj, at least 
in Gujarat, is a dying movement. The Arya Samaj, although more vigorous, 
has still to contend with a good deal of orthodox opposition. In Gujarat, few sects 
have any chance, at least among the lettered classes, which attempt to interfere 
to any extent with the caste arrangements. Their progress therefore has been 
very slow as shewn in para. 158. 

166. Two recent movements ; Radhaswami Sect and Sreyas 
Sadhak Adhikari Varga — Movements of reform that are touched with m.jdern 
influences and yet have remained within the fold have greater chances of success in 
the State. In tliis respect, this census records the progress of two movements, one 
of which is only a very late importation, and the other is a distinctive iroda 
movement which has come into prominence only in the last two decades and has 
attracted to itself a fair number of educated followers. The former is the Radha 
Swami Satsang (with 254 members) and the latter is the Sreyas Sadhak Adhikari 
Varga founded by the late Sri Nrisinhacharya in Baroda in 1882. This last named 
sect — although the authorized exponents refuse to call it a sect — has now 2,003 
followers against only 68 in 1911.f 

The Radha Swami Satsangf, though well-known in the United Provinces, 
is new to Gujarat. Its name commemorates the twin founders of the Sect, an 
Agra Banker who retired from worldly life and took the name of Sivadayal Swami, 
and his wife Radha. He publicly proclaimed his doctrine in 1861. The second 
guru, Rai Saligram Saheb Bahadur, was an educated person who rose to high office 
imder the British Government. The third guru, a Bengali Brahman of high 
university education, Brahma Sankar Misra, gave to this sect its present consti 

* The Brahmos themselves seem to care little for strength of numbers. In a recent article 
in their accredited organ, the Indian Messenger, it is declared ; A rationalistic Church like 
the Brahmo Samaj should be too wide-awake to be unconsciously drifting towards swelling 
their numbers.” 

f It has been suggested to me since writing the above that the 1911 figures are not 
correct and that this sect had a larger following then than now. 

\ Details for this Sect have been taken from Dr. Farquhar’s Modem Religious Movements 
in India, pp. 157-173. 
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tution and cliurch government. Tlie doctrines of this sect are a mixture of Vaish- 
nava philosopliy imd of Buddhistic ideas. God, the World and the Soul are 
recognised as parts or cunsus of the one Reality. Its conception of the Universe 
as having three planes, the Formless, the World of Form and the World of Desire-- 
each with sub-sections — has its analogues in Buddhism and is familiar to the 
students of Theosophy. Tjilce the latter organisation it has an esoteric circle, 
and the method of spiritual exercises is strictly a matter between guru and disciple. 
In all these respects, the Sect shows the influence of modern Spiritual writings. 
In their belief in their guru, as the Son of the Supreme, in their insistence on works 
of faith and charity and the spirit of service, and in their mode of regular worship, 
the Radhaswamis betray a Christian stamp ; but otherwise they are curiously 
untouched by modern ideas. The sect has little or no missionary propaganda ; 
it carries on no educational ivork. On vital matters of social reconstruction, 
it is strangely apathetic. The Radhaswamis of the State are found in Padra and 
Dabhoi Talukas. Their recent advent is testified to by the local reports. An 
opposition movement to this sect seems also to have been started recently by the 
orthodox Vaishnavas in Padra taluka ; this is known as the Adinarayan panth, 
but the census does not show any trace of it. 

The Sreyas Sadhak Adhikari Varga* or the Society of Seekers of Spiritual 
Bliss is an interesting movement urged into existence by the necessity felt amongst 
spiritually minded Hindus of education for a system of worship that is less ritualistic 
and more truly devotional. Its founder, a Nagar Brahman, was born in 1853. 
After a successful secular life led in Government service, he came under the in- 
fluence of a Sadhu called Mohan Swami who initiated him into a deeper spiritual 
insight. By the force of his character as an exemplary householder, and his 
spiritual powers, he gathered round him a liody of disciples who constituted them- 
selves into the above named Society. This guru died in 1897. The leaders of 
this movement have always strongly dissociated themselves from any sectarian 
bias. The aim of the society is to subordinate mundane to spiritual bliss and in 
that view, their teachings have an individual, as well as a general basis. The 
general teachings are grounded on Vedic religion and communicated through 
preachings, and propagandist literature. The individual teaching is restricted 
to the initiated few. There is thus an esoteric as well as an open circle. The 
occult teaching consists in the imparting of the four forms of Yoga to the in- 
dividual neophyte, which is continued through constant watch and examination. 

In its philosophy, it leans towards the Saguna Brahmavad of Sankara, but it 
tolerates all forms of worship. Of the three traditional ways to Salvation — 
through Jnana (intellectual development), devotion and action, the Society 
insists on the first, subordmating but not rejecting the other two. The second 
guru, Sri Upendracharya, has continued his father’s work and has further added 
sesthkic elements into the worship. He with the aid of his wife has also taken 
a worthy interest in the education and mental advancement of women, and en- 
couraged their association with men in common worship in their annual devotional 
festival (Sadhana Samararabha). The Society maintains some successful maga- 
zines and has published a rather voluminous literature. 

167. Variation in Hindu Sect returns — In the above paragraphs a 
brief survev of the Hindu sects has been given with a view to show that there is a 
continuing thread throughout in evidence in Hindu religious history, giving to Hin- 
duism a unity through all its differences. The classification adopted in this Report 
is based on the recognition of this essential unity. The main figures have been 
already given (vide para. 162). A 
table and a diagram are appended in 
the margin to show the strength and 
variation in the three principal sects. 

The census return of Saktas is, as 
shewn already, vitiated by the in- 
clusion of spurious Mata-worshippers 
of aboriginal descent. For the pur- 
pose of Subsidiary Table IV therefore 
only 30 per cent, of the census total 
of Saktas are shewn under Saktas in 

* A fuller account of this body is contained in a note contributed b;^ Mr. Narmadashankar 
D. Mehta, B.A., LL.B., andpublished at the end of thi.s Report as Appendix III. 
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Class IV, and the rest are included under sects that tend towards Animism. 
Included in this class are degraded Vaishnavas like Hari Bawa’s followers 
and Tulsi Upasaks. There are also the totem worshipping sects- like the 
Vadvalas who are Kabaris and worship the spirit that resides in the Vad tree, 

the Ivhijadiapanthis 
who may also be 
considered a type of 
degraded Radha 
Vallabhis, although 
they belong to the 
clean castes, and the 
Ajepal sectaries who 
are wmrshippers of 
shapeless stones, re- 
presenting Ajepal, and 
mostly belong to the 
untouchable classes. The total for this class based as it is on census returns of 
Animists and Hinduised Animists, has to be rejected as unreliable. The 
estimates given in para. 152 of what are there called Animistic Hindus and Hin- 
duised aboriginals may be accepted as more accurate, and the total of these two 
sections estimated therein may be taken also as indicating approximately the 
strength of Hindu Sects that have Animistic affinities. 

The features of the Sect returns are the large increase of Saivas and, amongst 
Vaishnavas, the increase amongst Ramanandi and the drop amongst Vallabhacharis. 
The increase amongst Saivas must have been largely at the expense of the Saktas, 
but the figures regarding the latter being untrustworthy, no true conclusion can be 
formed. The loss amongst Vallabhacharis must be due to the active propaganda 
of the Swaminarayanis who have thriven through prosperous endowments and 
have lost much of their old puritan austerity of manner. On the other hand it 
has to be pointed out that the number of Vaishnavas who have specified no sub-sect 
has largely increased since 1911. The Ramanandi is the largest Vaishnava sect. 
Through confusion of names their number must have included a good few Ramanujis 
in 1901. The variation amongst Ramanandis and Ramanujis since 1901 is indi- 
cated in the margin, which shows that only the figures of the last two 
censuses can be accepted. The modern sects like Kabirpanthis and Bijpanthis 

have shewn decreases — ^particularly the latter. Possibly 
there is a return to the parent sects with which these 
are connected. The guru-worshipping cults do not 
show much variation. The Parnamis and Santram- 
panthis have declined. A great many persons for- 
merly belonging to these sects have reverted to the 
orthodox fold and are content to return plain “ Vaishnava ” in the Census. 

There remain now the sects that lie midway betw^een Hinduism and Islam. 
Their strength has increased from 5,714 to 8,015 in this census. The Pirana-panthis 
are also knoivn as Kakapanthis, the Nayakakas evidently being a later ofi-shoot. 
The founder was one Imamshah, a Saiyad of great purity and learning. At 
present there are five principal gadis or places of worship of the Pirana dedicated 
to the five chief names of the cult — Imamshah, Surabhai, Bala, Mahammad Shah 
Bakaralli and Nurshah. The first four are called Kakas. The Momnas are identified 
with the last-named ; the Pachia Rabaris, Sonis and Kansaras are attached to 
Surabhai, the Shaikhdas to the third named. The Matia Kanbis, Sutars, Sonis, 
Kachhias and Kolis belong to Bakaralli. Imamshah claims the largest number of 
adherents. The number has increased in this census, partly because, as pointed 
out below, the tendency to pass off as Hindus is on the increase, and partly due to 
real conversion. 

The Musalman followers of these Pirs have declined from 2,102 to 2,001. One 
reason is probably that some of the Shaikdas and Momnas may have wrongly re- 
turned as Hindus. On the other hand the Musalman followers are apt to return 
themselves under the orthodox fold of Sunnism. All reports hoivever agree that 
the followers of these Pirs are on the increase. 

i68. Variation among Musalman Sects— Coming to other religions, 
we are met with less sectarian complexities. Islam is too well knowm to need 
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desciiption, and its sect differentiations are far less intricate than those of Hin- 
duism. The sphitual allegiance of iMusalmans is divided between two churclies 
the Shiah and the Sunni. The majority of iMusalmans belong to the Sunni Church, 
which was founded by Mansur, the second of the Abbaside Caliphs. Almost all Suimis 
acknowledge the spiritual headship ofthe Ottoman Soveriegn. The Shiahs trace theii 
origin to “ the Caliph Ali and the immediate descendants of the Ih'ophct. regardi'd 
as the rightful expounders of his teachings .... The (piestion ofthe title to the 
spiritual and temporal headship of Islam forms the chief point of dilference. . . . 
'I’he Sunnis are the advocates of the principle of election ; the Shiahs of ajmstolical 
descent by appointment and succession.''* The Sunnis are further sub-divided into 
four principal sub-sects - the Hanafi, Shafei, Malikiand Hanbali. But it is open to 
the followers of any one of these persuasion? to worship validlv under anolher. The 
bulk of Sunnis of the State are followers of Hanafism. Of the Shiah sects, th<' 
Agakhani is the most important in this State. The bulk of Khoja and Memous 
belong to this sect. A large part of Vohoras, Mughals and Arabs are also Shiah--. 
In the margin are indicated the Musalman sect figures for the last three ( ('nsusisj. 
The Sunnis are gaining progressively at 
the expense of the Shiahs, whose present 
strength is even less than half of what it 
was 20 years ago. From Damnagar in 
Amreli Prunt, it is reported that amongst 
the Aga Khani Khojas there, a recent 
schism has led to a section calling them- 
selves Masidiu (presumably Shiahs who refuse to aclcnowledge th(> Aga Khan as 
head). The Musalman followers of the Tirana Sect have been already dealt 
with. A few Musalman Oirasias are followers of Bhabharam and may liave 
been wrongly returned as' Hindus. 

169. Variation among Jain Sects — Jainism is a religion of high anti- 
quity. Modern scholarship has now begun to recognise its traditional claim to 
an existence at least parallel to the Vedic epoch. The references in the Bik Veda to 
Jain condemnation of Soma and animal sacrifices and to Bishabha dev, the earliest 
of the Jain Tirthankaras, lend colour to their claim. The peculiar type of Jain 
thought also — its materialism of things and even emotions and its categories of 
Jivas with specific ranks given to everything animate or inanimate point to 
a species of Animism which may be even older than Vedic Hinduism. | The 
Jains claim their religion to be eternal, coeval with matter, renewing itself through 
unbegun and unending cycles - mY/sm-p/n/ and Mf.s'U/’pdo'-- and in every ago they 
hold that their 24 Tirthankars or perfect appear to whom the reverence of 
mankind is due. The Jains them.selves strongly repudiate* tlie Brahmanical 
claim to regard them as a dissenting sect.J 

In t\iQ Jaina ffuzc/A— November, 1921, — a Jain is defined as a man that 
believes “ that the soul of man of any living being can by proper training, etc., 
become omniscient like the soul of Jinal conqueror of all pa.ssions ; that the world 
consists of six eternal, uncreated, indestructible substanees ; and that the path 
to eternal freedom lies along the triple road of right belief, right knowledge and 
right action as disclosed in the Jain sacred books, in accordance with the tradi- 
tion of Lord Mahavira. This is the essential minimum”. 

There are three Jain sects. The most ancient of the schisms is between the 
Digarnbara and Svetambar, each disputing with the other tor the palm of anti- 
quity. Their chief differences consi.st in their respective attitude to the sanctity of 
nakedness and the denial to women of the hope of final redemption. The Digambaris 
exalt nudity, at least in respect of the images of their Tirthankaras and also in 
regard to their Yatis, (ascetics) and believe that women are incapable of attain- 
ing eternal bliss. Amongst the Svetambaras, a modern schism has arisen on the 
point of idol-worship. Lonkashah {fior. 1640 ) led this movement and held that 
idolatry had no place in the authoritative Jain canon. He rejected 13 out of 

* Vide Ameer Ali's Islam, p. 75. 

t But there is no rloubt that there i.s a great admixture of Hindu idea.? in present Jain 
practices. They admit Hindus as temple servants and Brahmans as ministrants in their social 
ceremonies. Finally their recognition of the caste-system unauthorized in their own canon is 
the greatest evidence of their succumbing to Hindu influences. • 

J Vide Mrs. .Stevenson. Heart of Jaimsm. pp. 89. 9t. 
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the 45 aiujamas forming the Jain texts as spurious. His followers are known as 

Sthanakwasis. The stnmgth of the three 
sects is indicated in the margin. The Di- 
gamliaris seem to have declined largely. The 
Swetamharis constitute 82 per cent, of the 
total Jain population. The spectre of 
“ Jain unspecihed" has arisen for the first 
time in this census. Possibly this is due 
to the general indifference of young Jains 

170. Variation amongst Parsi and Christian Sects- The vast 
majority of Parsis are Shehenshahis. The other Sect is called Kadmi. The schism is 
of modern origin, dating from 173G A. J).,. when an Irani, called Jamshyd. arrived 
from Persia and set up a dispute about the reckoning of the calendar. Those 

who continued the old Indian method of computation 
came to be known as Shehenshahis and the others 
are called Kadmis. These sectarian differences seem 
to have begun to sit lightly on present day Parsis. 
Many educated Parsis pay little heed to them and as 
a result, 926 Parsis or 12 percent, have returned no 

sect names. 

The (Jiristian community consists of 7,274 Indians and 147 Europeans, Anglo- 
Indians and allied races. Of these latter only 44 are Anglo-Indians. The Anglo- 
Indians are chiefly Homan Catholic (23) or of the Anglican fJommunion (11). 
(Jne Anglo-Indian returned himself as Indian Christian. The Europeans. Ameri- 
cans and other allied races number only 103. Except 15 who are of the Metho- 
dist persuasion, and four Baptists, the rest are almost equally divided in their 
allegiance to the Churches of England and Rome. The chief Mission agencies at 
work amongst the Indians are the American Methodist Episcopal Mission, now the 
largest agency, which came to Baroda in 1870 and have concentrated their atten- 
tion to Baroda and Kadi divisions ; the Salvation Army working chiefly in Baroda 
Prant. but with their head-quarters at Ahmedabad ; the Church of Brethren 
Mission (Baptist persuasion) working chiefly among the Kaliparaj people in Rani 
mahals ; and the Roman Catholic Mission at Anand with about seven villages in 

Charotar under its jurisdiction. The main 
sect figures are shewn in the margin. The 
Baptists are the result of the Yyara Mission 
work of the last ten years. The Methodists 
appear to be stationary. The drop amongst 
Salvationists is probably owing to the defection 
amongst its converts and perhaps to a certain 
extent to omission in record. The Salvationist 
organisation was approached by the Census 
Staff along with the other missionarv agencies 
to co-opera te,but they did not make anv arrange- 
ments, to my knowledge, for issuing printed 
slips to their converts. I presume, a certain proportion of their converts must 
have been returned, in default of such co-operation, by the enumerating staff, 
as ■■ Dheds”. The recent conversion however of several Salvationists to the 
Arya Samaj at Sokhda, proves that a few of them are reverting to their old faith 
or are being netted by the Aryas. 

171. Present day Religious Organisation in Baroda City— The 

capital of the State is naturally the centre of all intellectual and social activities ; 
whatever religious stirring that happens cannot but have its effect, if not its origin, 
in the City ; a study of the present condition of the religious organisation there 
will not fail to be of interest. We shall begin with Hinduism the chief religion.* 

HindiPsm — The Hindus constitute 79 per cent, of the City population. The 
places of worship for their use number about 150. Many of these temples are 
unused and falling into disrepair. The Vallabhachari temples are looked after, 
however by their Maharajas and the Swami Narayan is “ an example of the good 

* Materials for this paragraph have been taken mostly from a study on the same subject 
published in the Indian Journal of 8ociology, vide pp. 61-68 and 301-44 of Vol. I, 1920. 
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condition iii which a temple may be kept when there is a responsible authoritv 
to see to the affairs of business.” With the exception of a few private temples, 
the rest are m receipt of State grants averaging Rs. 50 a piece per annum. The 
present condition of these temples is due no doubt to the general indifference of 
the modern Hindu. There are far too many temples, for present requirements 
or to be kept in satisfactory condition. At present little occurs in the temples 
except the daily fuja. In only a few temples -and these are mostly private ones-- 
there are bhajans or congregational singing. At least 73 of the temples, inspected 
in a recent enquiry, showed no provision for Kirtatis or public recitation of Pau- 
ranic discourses. There is occasional religious instruction in private homes 
through the agency of Sastris. The State has inaugurated a new scheme under 
which a number of updesaks are to go round periodically to temples and give dis- 
courses. The Sanskrit Pathsala and the Garoda School are institutions maintained 
by the State for the training of Plindu priests. There is a .small Arya Samaj. 
It is at present without a habitation. Two or three small attempts 'were made 
in the last decade to unite all thinking Hindus in a form of religious service, with a 
discourse, somewhat similar to the Brahmo Samaj. Under the name of Brahma 
Sansat, this movement continued for some time but has now fallen through. The 
idea has been agam revived recently, but on a much more modest scale, with Arvas. 
Brahmos and a few Hindu families co-operating. To complete the list of Hindu 
activities it is necessary to add that there is a Theosophical lodge with a small 
membership. The activities of the Sreyas Sadhak Adhikari Varga have been 
already referred to. 

Islam -The IMusalinans form 16 per cent, of the total population in the Pity. 
They are mostly found in specific neighbourhoods of the City like Mughal Wad'a, 
Wadi. Pani Darwaja, Yakutpura, etc. The Shiahs are mostly in the first nameil 
part of the City. The chief Shiah sects found to reside are Uaudi, Sulemani and Al- 
wiyya. All these have mosques of tlieir own. Including the Sunni places of worship, 
there are about 40 mosques, the chief of ivhich is the Juma Masjid completed in 
1919 at a cost of Ks. 1,45,000. It is significant of the relation of the State towards 
Islam which is recognised and also endowed, that the State contribution towards 
the buildhig of this mosque came mainly from the Devasthan reserve fund of Hindu 
temples. Attached to this Juma Masjid is a Muslim library under the control of 
the Baroda Anjuman. It contains nearly 5,000 books chiefly in Arabic and Urdu. 
Provision for religious instruction seems to be looked after m Madrassahs attached 
to the principal mosques. The Sulemanis and Alwiyyas have each a Madrassali 
attached to their mosque. The Sunnis have more than one. the chief being at IMali- 
mad AVacIi with 80 pupils. There is provision for advanced teaching at the Juma 
IMasjid. Each Sect has its own Mullah. There is besides a Qazi of Baroda. The 
Anjuman-i-Islam is a representative Muslim institution. Its present function 
is in connection with the Juma IMasjid, the management of its library and the 
assistance of poor students in the community. The Shiah sects have each got 
its sectional society. Sufism claims a small number of adherents who call them- 
selves Jamat-i-Mashaikh-i-tariqat. There are numerous Muslim shrines, chief of 
which are 16. Most of these have cemeteries attached to them. There are 12 
other cemeteries. 

Jainism — There are 2,296 Jains in the City. The bulk of these are Swetam- 
!)aris who have 16 temples and 3 ajjusuras (Monasteries). The Digambaris. 
who form only 12 per cent, of the total City Jains, have two temples and one npara- 
sara. The Sthanakvasis have two apasaras m their charge. Besides there is a 
large Dharmasala in Ghadiali Pole in the City Ward, for the use of Jain traders. 
The Jains maintain their schools for religious instruction for both boys and girls. 
In the apasaras. morning lectures are given by Jain Sadhus, particularly in the 
monsoon, when they are forced to stay in the City. An Association recentlv 
started is called Vir Dharma Prasaraka Sabha to look after the interests of the 
Jams. The Baroda City Jains maintain two libraries : the Atmaram Jain Jnana 
IMandir which is housed in a magnificent Viuilding, and the Hansvijaya -Jain 
Library with over two thousand books. Both these libraries have free reading 
rooms attached to them. In the first named library there is also a night school 
where special religious instruction is imparted to 30 students. 

Christianity— The Christians number 1,048 of whom 75 are Europeans 
and allied races, 24 are Anglo-Indians and the rest Indians. . Divided by sect, 
there are 451 Methodist Episcopalians. 461 Roman Catholics, 82 Salvationists, 
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45 luenibers of the Church of England and 9 of other denominations. Between 
these communities, ” there appear to be no common activities or combined efforts 
which could be called for religious or social welfare." The Anglicans, who are 
mostly Civil and ^Military British officers and their wives, have a church in the Camp 
w'liich is looked after one Sunday in the month by a Chaplain on the Government 
of India Ecclesiastical Establishment. The Eoman Catholic Church is now m the 
charge of a Goan priest in the jurisdiction of the Archliishop of Bombay. The con- 
gregation consists mainly of Goans (Goan- Portuguese), Anglo-Indians, Feringis 
mai a few Europeans. The religious services are practically confined to Sundays 
and holv davs. The religious instruction for the adults is provided along with 
the morning ^Masses. A catechism period is arranged in the afternoon and evening 
for tlie cliildren. The Catholic community is self-supporting. The Methodists 
are tlie most active Christian organisation. The American Episcopal Mission has 
.u (juired some line property in the Camp and neighbourhood including a large 
Churcli. a Hospital and important educational institutions. In the Church on 
Sundays there are religious services in English and Gujarati. On week-days, 
there are two prayer meetings. Active propaganda work is carried on through 
]>ublic preaching, distribution of tracts and the publication of the Harshanad, a 
Gujarati monthly with a circulation of over GUO copies. The educational insti- 
tution in its charge aie a boys’ high school, another one for girls — looking after 
nearlv 500 children. There is also a theological college for tlie training of Indian 
Christian jiastors with 05 students who undergo up to three years a course of study 
in all blanches of theology, theoretical and pastoral. In connection with these 
institutions there are auxiliary associations like the Sunday School, the Epworth 
League (a society for social, philanthropic and religious work') and the Social 
Band ( a musical and evangelistic society). A w'ell ecpiipped Hospital for women 
and children is also part of the mission organisation with an American lady doctor, 
an American nurse and three Indian nurses in charge. Normally 2 000 out-patients 
])er year are ti'eated and there is provision for fifty beds. The Indian IMethodist 
cominuidtv mostly resides in the .Mission Compound, but a considerable number 
live in the railway quarters and other paits of the City. The adult workers are 
mostiv teachers in mission institutions, a few are in domestic ami railway service, 
and others are coolies. 

A(r.sd'sm -The Census shows only 574 Farsis living in the City. The so- 
( ially better off families are officers in State em])loy, others are liquor contractors, 
mcjchants and subordinates in Bailway employ. There is one place of religious 
worshi]) for the Farsis. although the community is shortly going to have a full 
hedged Atesh-behram and Hharmsala through the bequest of a rich Farsi con- 
tiactor. There are three paid niobeds (priests). The dead are disposed of at the 
dalhmas at Majalpur, a neighbouring village. The local funds for the upkeej) 
of the Auhiari and the daUimas are under the control chiefly of the Bombay I’arsi 
Fanchavat. The community being small, there is no regular provision for re- 
ligious instruction for the children. 

Seniiiiur for Cowparative Relifiion — No account of the religious acti- 
vities in the Capital is complete without some reference to the Seminar for the 
conqiarative study of religions. In 191G, His Highness the Mahaxaja Saheb 
established in connection with the local college a Chair of Philosophy and Com- 
parative Beligion and appointed Prof. A. G. Widgery, a Cambridge Gradimte 
of distinction, who had also studied at Jena, to direct a research institute for the 
studv of different religions. Under him, three Fellows were to be elected usuallv 
for one vear, and suitable candidates for two or more yeais. one qualified in 
Sanskrit, one in Arabic and the third in .V vesta, Pali or Pliilosophy. The work 
undertaken by the Semmar since that date has been in the direction (1) of jjre- 
paration of Bibliographies of the historic religions ; (2) of construction of Chrono- 
logies for the purpose of the study of historical development and relationship of 
religions : (3) of systematic surveys of religions, in which two volumes have been 
alreadx' prepared and will shortly be ready. — The ConqMndive Study of Jteliyions. 
and Religions and their Modern Tendencies ; (4) of surveys of Hindu and Muslim 
Ethics, and (5) monographs on special subjects connected therewith. .Vlready 
eight scholars have been trained in the institution and their published volumes 
form the Gaekwad Studies in Comparative Beligions and Fhilosophv. Hr con- 
nection with this series, the co-operation of outside scholars, like Dr. Lingesh Maha- 
bhagwat (Sankaraoliarya of Kurtkoti) have been also sought and obtained. Of 
the eiiiht research students, three are Musalman. one a Japanese Buddhist and the 
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rest are Hindus. In connection with this institution are to be mentioned two 
Journals, both quarterlies, the Itidimt PhilosopJncnl Reoien and the Indian Jour- 
nal of Socioloijy . The first named has no ofticial relation with the tSeminar or the 
State, but the fact that one of its editors is Prof. Widgery accounts for its clo.se 
association. During the four years of its existence, the lleview has accjuired a high 
standing. The Journal is of recenter origin and is supported bv the State. 

Apart from the literary activity of the Seminar, the State has encouraged 
tlirough the Sanskrit Section of the Central Library the edition and publication 
of old Sanskrit, Prakrit and Apalihramsa texts with scholarly introductions and 
notes, under the name and style of the Gaekwad's Oriental Series. Under the 
editorship of the late Pandit Chimanlal Dalai, whose death was a serious loss to 
scholarship, this series acquired a high and even European reputation. TTte 
idea was conceived in 1914 by His Highness, at whose instance a careful and 
systematic search was undertaken of Jain and other hhundars (libraries) for rare 
and ancient manuscripts on religion, philosophy, architecture, poetics, astronomy, 
music, grammar and ritualism. Altogether 41 works have been planned of which 
20 are published. 10 are under preparation, and 11 are still to be taken in hand. 

172. Present-day tendencies in the religious sphere — The above 
account of the religious situation in the City of Baroda gives some clue to the present- 
day position of the great historical religions in the Indian mind. Everywhere the 
tendencies of religious unsettlement are apparent. Hinduism perhaps more than 
the otlies' faiths, shows in its social side and in its religious practices increasing 
signs of disintegration. Temifies are mostly in disrepair, Bhajans, KirtuHH, 
and purun laitha loom much less largely in the life of the jiresent-day Hiiidu than 
did formerly. Perhaps the very individualised character of Hindu worship has 
helped this process. Also the too rigorous insistence on forms and rituals, the 
significance of which has come to be lust on the modern Hindu brought up without 
a knowledge of his ancient Sanskrit, has led to the serious depletion of true reli- 
gious emotion. The ])resent-(hiy leligion of the Parsis whose lives are becoming 
more and more of " an eclectic enscnibhr half European and half Asiatic, also 
partakes of this tendency, although Navsari, where the bulk of our Parais reside, 
is still the stronghold of orthodox >no6cd-ridden Zoroastrianism. Islam is more 
alive than either, and there are distinct signs that the immediate future will witness 
the inauguration of a great Jain revival. But the bulk of Gujarat IMusalmans and 
Jains are still in the gri]> of Hindu influences. The average Jain is a believer in 
caste, system and even Hindu gods claim a place — though subordinate to their 
Tirthankaras — m their worshi]). In regard to their attitude to the unclean castes, 
the Jains share to the full -and even certain sections of Tlusalmans and orthodox 
Parsis as Avell — the jirejudices of the unredeemed Hindu. 

(a) Rcdigiuus Nationalism— But if the general evidences indicate that 
great ignorance of their religion at piesent exists among Indians, there is on the 
other hand a veiy sti'ong and grocving “ .sentiment ” for the old faiths, which has 
l>een now reinforced by the political nationalism of the present times. Dr. J. N. 
Farquhar very aptly calls this fc-eling ” Beligious Nationalism’’. It is expressed 
generally in educated discussions in undisguised hostility towards what it calls 
the materialism of Western Civilisation. JTiis spirit of antagonism is not entirely 
of I'ecent origin. It perhapt; began with Dayanand’s violent disputations with Chris- 
tian Missionaries and Muslim Moulvis brought on as much by religious patriotism, 
as b)' the ignorant attacks of the latter on the cheri.shed ideals of the Hindus. 
Since his time. Aryas,* Theosophists and Dharma Mahamandal propagandists have 
fanned the flame. Much of this feeling is ignorant and even insensate. For out 
of a hundred that come to religious gatherings and applaud the perfervid patriot, 
oiily one makes a sincere effort to study his oAvn religion. The Brahmo Samaj has 
however consistentlv set its face against this extravagant laudatw temporis acti. 
As a result it has been reviled as pro-Christian, denationalised. Its success has been 
also seriously hampered by its tolerant and receptive attitude towards all religions. 
Formerly this violent religious chauviidsm of the general body of educated Hindus 
was directed not only against Christianity but also Islam. Now the new orienta- 
tion in politics has brought about a rapprochement with Islam. As a result, the 
Jain and Muslim are at present accepted cvith much good will, the Par'"! also 
but perhaps a little more doubtfully. The Christian however is stdl barred as 

* There is no suggestion in this statement that Aryaisni i.s an anti-British movement. 
That charge has been effectively refuted by Mr. Blunt, rale U. P. Report 1911. pp. 135-136. 
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the victim of alien ideals. As the Eevd. C. F. Andrews points out in his Re- 
naissance in India, this uprising of feeling in behalf of the traditional faith set 
itself in link with a general awakenuig of the East when the Russo-Japanese War 
resulted in the victory of an Asiatic race. 

(6) The Gandhi mocenient — In Gujarat we are concerned with the recent 
developments of this upheaval associated with the name of Mr. Gandhi. This 
is not the time, nor is it within the province of this Report, to attempt an estimate 
of his life and work. The uicidents of his life and his political aspirations are 
well known. In British India his political programme has been the cause of 
profound disagreement amongst the intelliyentsia. In this State we are chiefly 
concerned with the religious and social implications of his movement, and in these 
respects, it is idle to ignore the fact that most of the people here have been 
immensely moved at least by his personal influence. With the vast majority of 
Gujaratis, he is regarded as a saint. Not the least tribute to the purity of his 
motive and the lofty sincerity of his character was contained in the recent judg- 
ment which has sent him for a political offence to incarceration. The special turn 
which his movement has given to the religious life of the people was to rescue it 
from antagonism towards Islam, and; secondly to set men's minds towards the re- 
moval of the tamt of untouchability and the uplift of the depressed classes. In 
its special attitude towards Ghristianity and its Founder, the Gandhi movement 
2 irovides also a refreshuig contrast to that spiiit of bigoted intolerance which cha- 
racterised the early stages of Hindu revivalism. His own genuine reverence for 
the Personality of Christ and the teachmgs of the Bible has done much towards 
softening the old bitterness. How far these consequences will be permanent, 
time alone can show. One wishes that the entente with Islam were founded less 
on the angry politics of the moment and more on the sincere recognition of the 
cultural affinities of the two great systems of Asiatic religion. Reports vary as 
to the results of the sjjecial campaign against untouchability. It is statetl that in 
South Gujarat, where this part of the programme was sei-iously pursued, even the 
Dublas refused to have anything to do with Kanbis, after the latter decided to 
let in the Dheds to their houses. Within Baroda State, the movement is of mucli 
older date and has always had the active sympathy of the authorities. The Dlieds 
are admitted into public offices and courts and taken into the subordinate ranks 
of the services. But the bar against them in schools and libraries still continues. 
As pointed out above, even the Parsis are at one with the orthodox Hindus in 
this matter. It is one of the ironies of the religious situation in Gujarat that 
Vaishnavisni, which m other jiarts of India has concerned itself ^vith the uplift 
of the depressed and the lowly? has here become the stronghold of obsmirantism. 
Coming to the third point, its attitude towards Christianity, it is believed that the 
reaction of this new national consciousness will result in the development of an 
Indian Christianity. The endeavours made in South India and m Bengal towards 
this end have had only faint echoes amongst Gujarat Christians. Perha])S when a 
higher type of education has developed indigenous leadership amongst them and 
enable them to do without the leading strings of missionaries, then will Ije the 
time for work m this direction. “ The Christianity of India/' says Revd. E. J. 
Thompson, one of the acutest Christian minds that have been engaged on the mo- 
dern Indian problem, ” when it has sloughed its present apathy and mendicancy and 
poverty of manliness will help Western Christianity which has made so many mis- 
takes to know God and Christ better. The Gospels teach a simplicity of life and 

of access to God which Western Christianity has overlaid We 

can see and, seeing, rejoice that Indian Christianity will have at least a Vedantist 
tinge''.* It is to that simplicity and along with it to that spirituality which Mr. 
Gandhi conceives to be the special heritage of India, to which he has exhorted his 
disciples to turn. But in his teachings there is also an unlovely austerity of mood 
which wordd rule out all secular cultural effort and all modern influences. I’his 
is sought to be justified by his followers on the ground that the urgency of moral 
reformation is so great that there is no time for ornaniental activity. 

(c) Islamic and Jaina reforins1[ — As in Hinduism, so also in other reli- 
gions, " this mountmg spirit of nationalism and community S 2 )irit" has allied itself 
with a general movement back to the origins, the spirit wJiicli underlies the over- 


* Vide his Rabindranath Tagore, p. 101. 

f 1 am much indebted for this section to Prof. A. G. Widgery for letting me take 
notes from his forthcoming book, Religions and their Modern Tendencies. 
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laying tradition, the present practices and evils of the old religions. There is talk 
of the “ Spirit ' of Islam, the ‘‘ Spirit " of Jainism. Islamic reform has generally 
concerned itself with the task of freeing the religion of Mahammad from the ex- 
crescences that have clung to it through contact with Hinduism. The reforming 
activity has therefore concerned itself mainly with the removal of the taint of man- 
worship, caste-system and idolatrous tendencies. In Gujarat these tendencies 
are seen in the orthodox hostility towards Tirana sectaries, the growing desire for 
knowledge of Urdu, and the anxiety to provide through its means religious instruc- 
tion for Musalman children. Jaina reform has taken mainlj' the shape of a power- 
ful literary movement in which it has been able to secure the co-operation of learned 
Jain Munis like Vijaya Dharmasuri and Nyaya Vijayaji. Kavi Kajchandra 
Ravjibhai of Kathiawad was the first modern reformer to w ake up his community 
to the need of serious reform. As a. I’esidt, the last ten years have seen much 
literary and propangandist activity. The chief methods employed are sectarian 
conferences, institutions for training of Sudlms and priests, hostels for students, 
newspapers in the vernacidars and in English, the publication of literature and 
particularly of ancient sacred texts, the establishment of associations like the Bharat 
Jaina Mahamandal ivith headquarters at Lucknow and the International Jain 
Ijiterature Society and the Mahavir Brotherhood in London to engage the sympathy 
and collaboration of European savants ; and lastly religious reform evidenced in 
the desire to cleanse temple management of the evils that have crept into it, and 
also to return to the pristine form of Jainism. Through the Syadmahiividyalaya 
and Yasovijaya Jain Pathsala both at Benares, they have tried to establish a 
“ Jain Aligarh”. The Central Jain PulJishing House at Arrah (established ten 
years ago) and the Jain Mitra Jlandal at Delhi are the chief literary agencies. The 
religious reform is primarily aimed to free Jainism from the incubus of Hindu 
doctrines such as Sankara's moksha. It also aims at the destruction of the powder 
of ignorant Sadhus. The consecration of the Jain temple at Simla in 1919 wms a 
remarkable triumph for the reformers. The unprecedented success of the occa- 
sion was due to the absence of sadhus and profession.al pandits'' 

{d) Credal Unilp.— One of the most important consequences of these new 
stirrings is the desire, more prominently expressed in Hinduism than in tlie other 
religions, for a credal unity or at least for harmony between the sects. In its 
fight wdth the clear-cut, positive theisms of Christianity, Islam and the Arya 
Samaj, oi-thodox Hinduism finds its weakest point in its vagueness and lack of de- 
finition. As a result, it is slowly but surely giving way.* Thinking Hindus have 
realised the truth of this statement. The establishment of the Bharat Dharma 
Mahamandal as a central organisation in defence of orthodox Hinduism in 1902 
was a bold step to gather together the whole of the Hindu people in a single 
organisation, partly in self-defence, partly for further instruction in religion. ”| 
The publication of two excellent text-books— one advanced and the other elemen- 
tary — on Hindu religion and ethics by the Board of Trustees of the Benares Central 
Hindu College in 1916 registered a considerable advance towards the formulation 
of an unsectarian Hinduism on the basis of which religious instruction could be given 
to all Hindus. These books have been translated into Gujarati and have attracted 
much attention. In regard to the sect divisions and conflict of doctrines much has 
been done in the direction of harmonising. Two problems confront Hinduism — 
the problem of reconciling the three ways of attaining salvation — Jnana, Bhakti 
and Karma — over w'hich sects have wrangled for centuries, and secondly the 
problem of coordinating an intimate personal theism, which is the religion of the 
common man, with the intellectualist monistic position. With regard to the latter 
question as Pandit Sitanath Tattwabhushan, one of the greatest living Vedantists 
says, “ Rational religion seems possible only on the acceptance of the doctrine 
of unity in difference. Dualism by separating the subject and object of worship 
makes communion impossible. Monism, by denying their distinction, makes 
worship unmeaning. Not only bhakti and seva, but e^en jnana is impossible under 
the monistic theory : for knoviledge also is based on the distinction of the knower 
and the known.” A great deal of the religious thought of the decade has been 
devoted to these problems. Two remarkable books — the Gita Rahasya of the late 
Bal Gangadhar Tilak and the Gitanjali of Rabindranath Tagore — both of which in 


* The Imperial Table YI for all India now available proves that Brahnianic Hinduism 
ha.s declined, while Islam. Christianity and the Arya Samaj have all increased largely at the 
expense of their disorganised and amorphous rival. » 

f Vide p. 316. Farquhar’s Modern Rcligiotis Movements in India. 
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Uiijaiati translations have influenced (lujarati thouglit profoundly— are contribu- 
tions towards this syntliesis. Liberal Hinduism seems also to have come into a 
closer understanding. A Theistic Conference held generall}' every year in connec- 
tion with the Indian Congress brings together Brahmo and other theistic workers. 
Enlightened Aryas also recognise the need for common organisation 
with other reforming sects. On points of difference with the Brahmos, 
thev seem at present to emphasise that Dayanand's insistence on the authority of 
the Vedas was l)ased also on that otlier doctrine that although they were reposi- 
tories of true and eternal knowledge, the interpretations of them (including Daya- 
nand's own) were not authoritative nor ))inding.* In regard to such practices as 
ho»ia. the Aryas insist that they are merely of hygienic significance. It will l)e 
remembered that Keshavchandra Siai in his Kababidhan section of the Brahmo 
Samaj also introduced the svmbolising of lionta. the Avaving of lights (aiah), 
blidjaii, kirtan and other Vaislu'avic details into the Brahmo worship. 

(c) Demand foi' an educated jn iesfhood . — One last point has to be mentioned 
before this chapter is concluded. Along with the growth of religious patrmtism, 
there has also dcA’cloped the desire for religious instruction and an edu- 
cated priesthood. In para. 171, wo have seen in the religious organisation of the 
Citv how the -laius and the Muslims are more alive than the Hindu in the matter 
of religious instruction of their young. With the latter, the cry tor religious in- 
struction is little more than mere moral text books. Ihiloss the llindiis are agreed 
on what minimum basis the religious instruction can be given, nothing 
further can be done. In thi.s respect the Arya Samaj must be given the 
credit for showing the lead. Their (junihil system of education with the intimate 
personal influence of their teachers on the taught is an admirable adjunct to their 
religious propaganda. As to religious ministration, with the progress of education 
it is obvious that the educated classes among the non-Erahmans have begun to 
resent the usurpation by one class, and that not the most deserving, of priestly 
privileges. In certain parts of India, notably in Mahrirashtra a movement has 
been initiated from among these classes to do without the Brahman in religious 
ceremonies. In [Madras, the relations between the Brahman and the non-Brahman 
have now become so embittered as to attain the dimensions of a social jiroblem 
of the first magnitude. In Gujarat we hear only faint echoes of this controversy, 
partly because the average Gujarati Hindu does not bother much about the kind 
of person for his religious ministration, and partly also on account of the fact that 
here the social habits of the two sections — Brahman and non-Brahman or at least 
the dominant classes amongst the latter — do not show so sharp a cleavage as in 
the Deccan or South India. But still the cry for a trained priesthood is real and 
finds much utterance in educated circles in Gujarat. In pursuance to this desire, 
this State, always to the fore in social legislation, has responded by enacting the 
Hindu Purohit Act. The Bill was first published for public criticism in 1 91 3. and after 
two revisions in the light of public opinion Avas finally passed into laAv on the 30th 
December 1915. The Act evoked a storm of opposition amongst the Brahmans, for 
one of its most important provisions Avas that any Hindu irrespective of his caste 
could become a qualified Hindu purohtt. Amongst the non-Brahman Gujaratis, 
the Act did not also evoke much enthusiasm at first, but it is noAv being gradually 
appreciated. Its many safeguards as sheAvn beloAV prove that although bold, it 
is a very statesmanlike piece of legislation. In a Hindu State, Avhere the rulers 
and the ruled are of one religion, the question of government interference in the 
people’s religious affairs can be discussed “ from a platform to AAdiich there can be 
no parallel in British India.'"' The Act is so important that I feel no hesitation 
in giving the folloAAung extract from the State Administration Report of 1915-16, 
AA'hich explains its main pro\dsions : 

As the preamble .states, the object of this Act is to hfiA e properly qualified Purohits 
for the performance of religious rites and able to expound thtur true significance, so that the 
Aajamanas may feel satisfied that th( ir .spiritual intere.st is .sah guarded. In order to carry out 
this object, the Act proAudes for the grant of letters jf authority to act as duly qi.alified 
Purohits to peusons Atho may have passed tlu' Hindu Purohit's examination. aaIio may haA'«‘ 
passed in Yajnik subjects or in any standard of the Dharmashastra of the ShraA'an Mrs Dak- 
shinfi examination, or aa'Iio may be .specially considered fit by GoA’ernment. Any Purohit. 
not so authorized, officiating at any religious rite a.s defined in the Act. is liable to be prosecuted 
and tried before a Magistrate specially empoA\*ered by GoA’ernment, and sentenced to a fine not 

* In this attitude, they deny that belief in the Vedas is merely Hook PeAwlation. The 
interpretation being progressive, the Vedas come to be U'garded not as books AAritten at any 
one time but as eternal knoAvledge. 
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exceeding twenty-five rupees. Several important exceptions have been provided for in order 
to facilitate the working of the Act. The first exception is in favour of unqualified Purohits 
over twelve years of age at the date of the commencement of the Act. The second allows un- 
qualified Purohits who are not residents of the State and who may be accompanying outsiders, 
to officiate for them provided that their stay does not exceed one month. The third permits 
an unqualified Purohit to officiate in a place where no qualified Purohit, who can by custom 
officiate for a particular community, is available in the locality or within a certain radius, or 
where owing to the simultaneous performance of a number of ceremonies there is not a sufficient 
number of qualified Purohits. The fourth relates to the performance of funeral obsequies or any 
other religious rite that may be specially excepted by Government. The last is in favour of a 
person who for any special reason may be specially exempted from the provisions of this Act 
by Government. The period allowed by the Act to persons who are desirous of carrying on the 
profession of the Purohit, for quaUfying themselves in 6 years from the date of its pubUcation. 
This provision is expected to give sufficient time to the younger generation to acquire the neces- 
sary qualifications. Another important feature of the Act is that any Hindu may qualify 
himself as a Purohit irrespective of his caste. But it does not follow that Yajamanas will 
have to employ Purohits of any other caste than the one which ordinarily provides Purohits 
to them. The Act ends with an important safeguard that the legality of any ceremony will 
not be affected because of its having been performed by an imauthorized Purohit. The Act will 
apply only to that part of the State to which Government may declare it to apply by a notification 
in the Adnya Patrika or to a particular community. The result of this measure will be watched 
with interest.” 
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Religion and Locality 

x\ctual 
Number 
in 1921 

Proportion per 10,000 of the 
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increase (-{-) 

-) 


Net 

variation 

1881—1921 

1 

1921 1 

1911 j 

1901 

1891 

1881 

1911-1921 

1901—1911 

1891—1901 

1881 

—1891 

1 

2 

3 


5 j 

1 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Hindu 


















Baroda State 


1,742,160 

8.193 

8,349 

7,922 

8,850 

8,480 

+ 

2-7 

+ 

9-71 

— 

27 63 

-f 

15 37 

— 

5 97 

Central Gujarat 


032,313 

8,687 

8,406 

8,202 

8,879 

8,926 

+ 

7-8 

+ 

11-45 

— 

28-76 

+ 

6-40 

— 

8-94 

Barotla City 


75,200 

7,940 

7,873 

7.783 

7,897 

7,890 

— 

3-9 

— 

3-17 

— 

12 - 13 

+ 

9-39 

— 

10-52 

North Gujarat 


818,550 

9,089 

9,039 

8,939 

9,055 

9,034 

+ 

8-8 

+ 

0-81 

— 

25-01 

+ 

11-41 

— 

8-33 

South Gujarat 


160,263 

4,708 

6,474 

4,215 

8,518 

5,707 

— 

26-2 

+ 

71 -.53 

— 

53-47 

+ 

65 82 

— 

2-33 

Kathiawad . . 


155,834 

8,752 

8,732 

8,662 

8,686 

8,621 

+ 

-1 

+ 

3-63 

— 

4-06 

+ 

23-17 

+ 

22-6 

Amreli 


135,903 

8,907 

8,877 

8,810 

Separate 

8,771 

+ 

■1 

+ 

5-41 

Separate 

figures not 

+ 

24-89 

Ukhamandal 


19,931 

7,824 

7,861 

7,S68 

figures not 

7,822 

— 

*2 

— 

7-07 

available 



+ 

8-84 







available 












Animist 


















Baroda State 


163,077 

767 

568 

903 

124 

465 

+ 

41 3 



34 52 

+ 

490 37 

— 

70 59 

+ 

60 6 

Central Gujarat 


15,118 

247 

516 

670 

217 

1.54 

— 

.50 1 

— 

16-21 

+ 

137-69 

+ 

50-48 

+ 

49-45 

Baroda City 


117 

12 

20 

51 

1 

. . 

— 

41-2 

— 

62 -45 

+ 

5,788-89 


125 

+ 

2,825 

North Gujarat 


263 

3 


17 

11 

1 

+2 

6,200 

— 

99-93 

+ 

19-21 

+ 1 

290-59 

+ 

209-41 

South Gujarat 


147,4,50 

4,332 

2,530 

4,595 

421 

3,176 

+ 

73-7 

— 

38 -.50 

+ 

927-04 

— 

So ' 2 8 

+ 

61-47 

Kathiawad . . 


129 

7 


5 





— 

100 







Amreli 


129 

8 


6 

Separate 

. . 



— 

100- 0 

Separate 

figures not 



Okliamanclal 






figures not 






available 











available 












IIUSALMAN 


















Baroda State 


162,328 

763 

791 

845 

781 

801 

+ 

9 



2 50 

— 

12 57 


7 86 

— 

7 23 

Central Gujarat 


50,942 

831 

834 

840 

774 

791 

+ 

40 

+ 

7-94 

— 

16-29 

-f 

4*65 

— 

1-7 

Baroda City 


15,194 

1,604 

1,732 

1,.S09 

1,793 

1,793 

— 

11-7 

— 

8-33 

— 

10-11 

+ 

9-03 

— 

20-65 

North Gujarat 


54,760 

608 

632 

667 

625 

639 


41 

— 

5-49 

— 

18-95 

— 

8-62 

— 

13-36 

South Gujarat 


22,819 

670 

692 

847 

759 

800 

— 

1-7 

— 

8-82 

+ 

4-93 

+ 

5-44 

— 

-82 

Kathiawad . . 


18,613 

1,045 

1.061 

1,140 

1,151 

1,208 

— 

1-5 

— 

4-68 

— 

4 -68 

+ 

16-42 

+ 

4*5 

Amreli 


13,189 

864 

893 

967 

Separate 

1,038 

— 

3-3 

— 

3-40 

Separate 

figures not 

+ 

2-41 

Ukhamandal 


5,424 

2,129 

2,072 

2,069 

figures not 

2,110 

+ 

30 

— 

6-81 

available 



+ 

9-82 







available 












Jain 


















Baroda State 


43.223 

203 

214 

247 

208 

214 



5 



10 

— 

4 06 

-f 

7 74 



7 48 

Central Gujarat 


8,398 

137 

136 

160 

127 

126 

+ 

4-9 

— 

7-46 

— 

3-11 

-f 

8-35 

+ 

. 1-92 

Baroda City 


2,296 

242 

222 

218 

213 

208 

+ 

4-0 

— 

2-56 

- 

8-44 

+ 

11-94 

+ 

3-84 

North Gujarat 


26,671 

296 

324 

376 

309 

325 

— 

11 

— 

14-19 

— 

7-33 

-f 

5*54 

— 

16-98 

South Gujarat 


2,422 

71 

83 

89 

68 

58 

— 

12-6 

+ 

3-24 

+ 

23-05 

+ 

30-90 

-f 

45-29 

Kathiawad . . 


3,436 

193 

197 

188 

158 

168 

— 

2 *2 

+ 

7 -.56 

-f 

15-04 

-f 

14-70 

-f 

38-9 

Amreli 


3,344 

219 

220 

213 

Separate 

188 

— 

•6 

+ 

8-34 

Separate 

figures not 

+ 

43-21 

Okhamandal 


92 

36 

59 

59 

figures not 

.59 

— 

38-7 

— 

7-41 

available 



— 

33-81 







available 












Paksi 


















Baroda State 


7,530 

35 

39 

43 

34 

37 



5 3 

— 

5 40 

+ 

2 47 

-f 

1 08 



7 24 

Central Gujarat 


124 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

+ 

13-8 

+ 

3-81 

— 

23-91 

+ 

12-20 

+ 

-81 

Baroda City 


574 

61 

56 

57 

50 

46 

+ 

2-3 

— 

5-87 

+ 

2-41 

-f 

18-78 

+ 

17-14 

North Gujarat 


56 

1 

1 

1 


1 

— 

27-3 

— 

22 ’22 

+ 

167-57 

— 

24-49 

+ 

14-28 

South Gujarat 


6,761 

199 

214 

252 

233 

259 



5-8 

— 

5-40 

+ 

2-04 

— 

0-05 

— 

9-14 

Kathiawad . . 


15 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

— 

48-3 

+ 

45 

-f 

66-67 

— 

20 



Amreli 


15 

1 

1 

1 

Separate 

1 

— 

6-2 

— 

20- 0 

Separate 

figures not 

+ 

87-50 

Okhamandal 




5 


figures not 

3 

— 

1000 



available 




100- 0 







available 












Christian 


















Baroda State 


7,421 

35 

35 

39 

3 

3 

+ 

3 0 

— 

6-35 

+ 

1,090-56 



16 21 

+ 

862 52 

Central Gujarat 


5,660 

92 

103 

126 

1 

1 

— 

6-3 

— 

11-06 

+ 11,812-28 

— 

25-97 

+ 

7,250 • 65 

Baroda City . . 


1,048 

111 

76 

75 

43 

58 

+ 

401 

— 

3-36 



53*57 

— 

17-78 


70-96 

North Gujarat 


187 

2 

4 




— 

46-3 

+ 

1.350 

— 

50 

+ 

9-(»9 

+ 

325 

South Gujarat 


498 

15 

2 

1 

1 


+ 

730 

+ 

39-53 

+ 

79-17 

-f 

84-62 

+ 

3,730-77 

Kathiawad . . 


28 

2 


4 

1 

1 

+ 

250 

— 

86-67 

+ 

301 * 54 

— 

45 * S3 

+ 

16-7 

Amreli 


1 



3 

Separate 

2 



— 

97-96 

Separate 

figures Hot 


95-0 

Okhamandal 


27 

11 

3 

4 

figures not 

2 

+ 

2S5-7 

— 

36-36 

available 



+ 

575-0 







available 












Others 


















Baroda State 


783 

4 

4 

1 



+ 

6 7 

+ 

619 61 

+ 

82-14 

+ 

100 

+ 

2.696-43 

Central Gujarat 


245 

4 

3 




+ 

24-4 

+ 

1,870 

+ 

100 

+ 

400 

+ 24A00 

Baroda City 


283 

30 

21 

7 

3 


+ 

380 

+ 

184-72 

+ 

84-62 

-r 

1,200 

+ 

9,333-33 

North Gujarat 


91 

1 





+ 

213-8 

+ 

866-67 

— 

To 

+ 

140 

+ 

1,720 

South Gujarat 


159 

5 

5 

1 



— 

•6 

+ 

841-18 




100 

+ 

1,887-50 

Kathiawad . . 


5 


8 


.... 

1 

— 

96-5 







100 


54 * 5 

Amreli 


4 


9 


Separate 


— 

97-2 



Separate 

figures not 

+ 

100-0 

Okhamandal 


1 


. . 


figures not 

4 





available 




88*89 





• 

i 

available 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II — Christians — Number and Variation 


Natural 

Actual Number of Christians in 

Variation per cent 

Division 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1891 

1881 

1911— 

1921 

1901—1911 

1891—1901 

1881— 

1891 

1881-1921 

1 

2 

3 

4 1 

1 

i ' 

C 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Baroda State 

7,421 

7,203 

7,691 

646 

771 

+ 3 02 

j 

L 6-35 

+ 1,090 56 

—16 21 

+ 

862-52 

Central Gujarat 

5,660 

6,039 

6,790 

57 

77 

— 6-27 

— 1106 

+ 11,812-28 

—25-97 

+ 

7,250-65 

Baroda City 

1,048 

748 

774 

504 

613 

+40- 10 

— 3-36 

+ 53-57 

—17-78 

+ 

70-96 

North Gujarat . . 

187 

348 

24 

48 

44 

— 46-26 

+ 1,350 

— 50 

+ 9-09 

+ 

325 

South Gujarat . . 

498 

60 

43 

24 

13 

+730 

+ 39-53 

+ 79-17 

+ 84-63 

+ 

3,730-77 

Kathiawad 

28 

8 

60 

13 

24 

+250 

— 86-67 

'+ 361-54 

—45-83 

+ 

16-7 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE III — Religion of Urban and Rural Population 


Number per 10,000 ol Urban population Number per 10,000 of Rural population 
wbo are who are 



Baroda State . . 7,731 1,569 111 398 134 46 11 8,313 553 939 152 9 32 2 

Central Gujarat 

with City . . 8,065 1,494 34 271 34 85 17 8,790 716 286 104 1 99 4 

North Gujarat 7,880 1,464 1 640 4 6 5 9,331 437 3 228 . . 1 .. 

South Gujarat .. 6,206 1,579 869 211 1,079 41 15 4,462 520 4,903 48 54 10 3 

Kathiawad .. 7,385 2,258 .. ,347 3 6 1 9,198 649 10 143 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV— Sects of Hindihsm classified according to 

THEIR NATURE 


Class 

Name of Sect 

1921 

1911 

1 

o 

3 

1 ^ 

I. 

Movements of Comprehensive Reform 

717 

604 


Arya Samaj 

645 

598 


Vedadharma 

34 



Brahmo Samaj . . 

35 

6 


Prarthana Samaj 

3 


II. 

Movements checked by defence of orthodoxy 

167,958 

209,277 


(a) Recent 

2,S57 

68 


RAdhaswami 

254 



Sreyaa Sadhak Adhikari Varga . . 

2,003 

68 


(b) Modem 

J6S,701 

209,309 


Kabir Panth 

30,861 

34,954 


Bij Panth . . 

131,455 

170,645 


Dadu Panth 

1,849 

2,401 


Uda Panth 

142 

511 


Nirat Panth 

455 

59 


Mota Panth 

146 

123 


Nakalanki . . 

101 

47 


Satya Keval 

362 

135 


Saji Sawai . . 

330 

334 

III. 

Quru Worshipping Cults 

21,101 

19,049 


Kuber Panth 

1,229 

437 


GopinAth Panth 

2,438 

629 


Santram „ 

395 

1,148 


PamAmi ,, 

4,984 

6,854 


Patwhla „ 

21 

429 


Ravi Saheb 

126 

51 


Rtmde Pir 

10,768 

8,409 


Bhabhtram 

1,140 

1,092 

IV. 

Orthodox Sectaries based on Vedic and Pauranic Hinduism. 

1,329.813 

1,239,267 


Saiva or Smarta 

285,641 

35'^, 495 


Sakta 

84, m 

86,364 


Vaishnava 

859,184 

803,508 


Ramanuji . . 

108,995 

104,987 


Ramanandi 

478,239 

434,679 


Madhavichari 

325 

71 


Vallabhachiri 

159,163 

171,460 


SwaminirSyan 

56,997 

53,721 


Radhivallabhi 

3,515 

1,566 


Miscellaneous and Unspecified Vaishnavas 

51,950 

36,024 

V. 

Sects on the borderland of Hinduism and Islam 

8,015 

5,714 


Pirani Panth 

6,648 

3,630 


NayakikS 

1,367 

2,084 ' 

VI. 

Sects tending towards Animism 

212,849 

214,946 


Ajepal 

198 

185 


Khijadia Panth 

180 

358 


Devibhakta* 

198,306 

201,283 


Hari Bava, Tnlsi upasak and other degraded Vaishnava sects 

14,138 

12,976 


VadvalS . . 

27 

144 

VII. 

lindu Unspecified and others 

2,387 

8,893 


* The Census only showed figures for Saktas and Devi-bhaktas ; no separate figures for 
the latter being obtainable, 70 per cent, of the total census strength have been safely assumed 
to be Devi-bhaktas, the rest being included under Class IV as true Saktas. 






CHAPTER V 


AGE 

PART I 

General Observations 

STATISTICAL DATA 


Subject 


TABLES 



Imperial 

State 

Subsidiarj' 

Age — State Summary 

VII-A 



— By Divisions . . 

Vll-B 



„ — City of Baroda 

VII-C 



„ — Talukas 


VI 


Annual Age Periods bv Divisions 


VIII 


Age, Sex and Civil Condition of selected Caste? . . 

XIV 



Annual Age Periods by Religions 


ix 


Immigrants by Age-Periods 


XV 


Emigrants by Age-Periods 


XVI 


Age Distribution of 100,000 of each sex by .Umual Periods (Crude 
Returns) . , 



I 

Do. Corrected 



I-A 

Age Distribution by five.years groups — four censuses jn'r Sex and 
Division (Crude Returns) 



II 

Do. Corrected Returns for 3 Censuses 




II-A 

Age Distribution by Religions (Crude Returns) . . 



III 

Age Distribution in certain castes per ,Sex 



IV 

Proportion in certain castes of Children under 12 and of persons over 
60 to persons aged 15-40 



IV-A 

Proportion of Children under 10 and of persons over 60 to those aged 
15-40; also of married females ; in the Divisions .. 



V 

Do. In main religions . . 



V-A 

Variation in Population at certain age periods . . 


.... 

VI' 

Reported Birth-rate by Sex and Natural Division 



vn 

Reported Death-rate bv Sex and Natural Division 



VIII 

Reported Death-rate bv Sex and Age in decade and in selected years . . 



IX 

Reported Deaths from certain diseases per mille of each sex . . 



X 

Infantile Mortality by Natural Division . . 



XI 


173. Reference to Statistics — The above summary of the statistical 
data utilised for this part may seem formidable to the reader. But they consist of 
two sets of figures. The first deals with the results of the Imperial Tables VII 
and XIV on which Subsidiary Tables I- VI are based. The second is concerned 
with the analysis of figures of Births and Deaths supplied by the Department of 
Sanitation in the State. Imperial Tables VII and XIV are concerned also with 
Sex and Civil condition which will be dealt with in separate chapters. The selec- 
tion of castes for Table XIV was made in this census on the same principles as in 
the last : representative communities were chosen from the different strata of 
society. 


174. Scope of the First Part — This chapter is divided into two parts. 
In Part II, Mr. Vaidyanathan will give the results of his actuarial analysis of the 
Age-Returns on the lines of the Age Reports written in connection with the general 
Indian Census by the late Sir G. F. Hardy and Mr. Acldand. Part I will therefore 
be restricted to such general observations as arise from a study of the crude age- 
returns. The corrected figures will be only utilised in such sections where, e.g.^ in 
regard to the mean age, they are necessary or helpful to the discussion. The scope 
of this part is further restricted by the fact that in Chapter I which is of adminis- 
trative interest, we have already discussed in sufficient detail the bearings of the 
movement of the population on the age-constitution of the State as a whole, as well 
as of the different jprants. 
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CHAPTEE V. — AGE. — ^PART I — GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


175. Inaccuracies of the Record — The recurrence of incorrect age 
returns is one of the hardy “ decennials” of the Indian census. The instruction 
to the enumerators in this regard were simple and precise enough : — 

“ Column 7 (Age). — Enter here the number of years each person has completed- 
For infants less than one year old, enter the word ‘ infant’. ” 

What was required was the cardinal number of years completed, while the usual 
practice of the Indian is to refer to the ordinal number of the year of his current 
age. This is a fruitful cause of many mistakes even in the most educated 
circles in this country. Then there are the inaccuracies due to the heaping at 
multiples of 10 or 5, so often referred to in previous Census Reports. This feature 
is found in the age-returns of almost every other country, but it is particularly 
accentuated in India. These accidental errors are due to ignorance. There are 
other errors or rather falsifications which are due to deliberate misrepresentation, 
social custom or superstition. Mr. Vaidyanathan discusses these in detail in 
Part II and there is no need to repeat what is there written. But the point of 
superstition may be elaborated a little. The fear of evil eye — nazar or ehashm 
i-had — may be mentioned as the main reason why the mother of a healthy well- 
grown child for instance overstates his age. For similar reasons an old man is 
sometimes apt to understate his age. Dr. Jivanji Modi in a recent paper read 
before the Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society refers to the old-world supersti- 
tion against numbering that prevailed amongst the ancient Hebrews and the Hindus. 
The Hitopadesa says that ‘'nine things — age, wealth, thefts in one’s house, counsel, 
sexual intercourse, medicine, charity, austerity and disgrace — must be carefully 
concealed”. The Gujarati saying — eni ghadio gcoiai chhe ” — seems to be an exact 
transcript of “one’s days being numbered”: it is reminiscent of the tradition common 
among the old races that numbering should be avoided, because if it “ showed a 
high number, it drew ‘ evil eyes ’ which brought about subsequently a fall in the 
nmnbers.” 

176. Systematic errors in the Age=Return — These general circum- 
stances must be operative in this State also ; usually the errors are due to ignorance 
or else to pure forgetfulness. The ordinary Indian even if he is educated does not 
have much occasion to remember his age. He — and certainly not his womankind — 
does not usually celebrate his birthdays ; and the old practice amongst the richer 
classes of renewing one’s horoscope with annual VarshapJials (prediction of events 
of the year at or before its beginning) has fallen into desuetude. The horoscopes 
indeed are necessary for the new born child’s naming and other purposes ; but the 
practice of their yearly renewal has gone into disfavour with the people's waning 
faith in astrology. Misrepresentations are also numerous — not entirely due to the 
people but also sometimes to the timidity or carelessness of enumerators themselves. 
One of the main reasons, I believe, why the age-returns of Musalman females are 
so uneven is due to the Hindu enumerator deliberately avoiding enquiry in this res- 
pect and trusting to hearsay, or their own imagination, to fill up the necessary 
dei;ails. Apart from these general causes, in this State there are two special reasons 
which may or do influence people deliberately to misstate their own ages or those 
of their family. The Compulsory Education Act first prescribed 6 years as the 
limit of freedom from school -going age. In the last decade, this limit was raised to 
the 7th year ; the upward limit for compulsion is at present 13 years (complete) 
for boys and 11 years (complete) for girls. Similarly under the Infant iMarriage 
Prevention Act, the minimum age for a girl to marry is 12 years, and for a boy 16. 
One would imagine in the event of a deliberate falsification of ages that the parents 
or guardians of married girls below 12 and married boys below 16 would pass them 
off as of these ages and upwards. Also to avoid compulsory education, 
similar devices will result m heaping of returns at 6 for both sexes and 12 
or 13 for girls and 14 or 15 for boys. 15 is not a good year to select for 
detection of such misstatements, because as a multiple of 5. there is 
usually a great heaping at that year. But the actual returns for 6 and 
13 for girls are illuminating. In 1911, when the age-limit itself was 6, the 
heaping was shifted to the lower age. In that census thei-efore, the figures 
for the 6th year (proportioned to 100 mille) was 2,097 and 2,021 for bovs and 
girls respectively. In 1921, these proportions rose significantly to 2,586 and 2 565. 
For the 12th and, 13th year, in case of girls and 16th year among boys, similar 
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heapings are observable in 1921. In 1911, evidently these factors of misrepresenta- 
tion were not so actively in opera- 
tion, as will appear from the marginal 
table. The intermediary ages which 
ought according to normal Indian 
conditions to be unpopular, like 
9, 11, 13, 14, 16 show greater heaping 
than before particularly the 12th 
year, in both sexes. This also shows, 
apart from a tendency to falsify 
at certain ages, that as people are 
becoming more generally accustomed 
to compulsory education provisions, 
the years of schooling. 6 to 16, are 
being more correctly returned. 

177. Graphic representation of inaccurate returns. — The 

diagram given in Part II along with para. 209 shows how the returns at individual 
ages are vitiated by these inaccuracies. 

This diagram points to a curious depression in the age period 1-2, a simi- 
lar depression before and after each age in the quinquennial series from 20 years 
and upwards, and a certain fondness for even numbers in preference to odd. These 
and other characteristics are commented on more in detail in the Second Part 
of this chapter. A detailed analysis is therefore unnecessary but it must be here 
observed that according to a true record of ages, there should have been a more 
uniform progression of the series, the steps of the diagram should have descended 
gradually from its steep height at the first age through the process of the years. 

178. Ind ex ol Concentration — In the American Census, a measure is 
made use of by which the extent of the error due to abnormal use of roimd numbers 
in age-returns is analysed and compared with different places and with different 
grades of people. This is known as the Index of Concentration. {Vide Whipple 
Vital Statistics, pp. 169, et seq.). The number reported as multiples of 5 between 
the ages 23 to 62 years inclusive is first computed, and its proportion to one-fifth of 
the total number returned of this age-period is then calculated. This ratio is known 
as the Index of Concentration. In this State, the age returns of the 
population have been compiled for individual ages by divisions and religions. The 
accompanying table summarises some of the indices of 
concentration calculated according to this method 
for the State. The census of 1901 shows indeed the 
best residts. Mr. Dalai congratulated himself on the 
greater accuracy of returns in that census. The ne.xt 
census registered a very decided fall in the standard of 
accuracy in this respect; and although in this census, 
there is only a very slight improvement, we must 
remember that in this matter, this State, and pre- 
sumably the rest of India, are far liehind even the 
more backward countries of Europe like Kussia and 
Bulgaria. A comparative statement is extracted 
from Whipple, p. 170 and given lielow in the margin. 

Even the x4merican Negroes show a far better standard 
of accuracy than our Parsis, who are educationally 
the most advanced community in the State. Even 
large literate population was expected to show better results fails in this respect. 
Perhaps the selection of age-periods for this measure is not suited to India. Here 
the educational advance has not been of 
such long standing as to enable very old 
people to rememlier their ages. ]\Iass 
education of the general t}q)e is only a mat- 
ter of the last thirty years and its earliest 
beneficiaries cannot be if they are alive now, 
much older than 4.5 ; so th at if we cho.se an 
age-limit, say from 9 to 39, inclusive 
perhaps the results will be more satisfactory. 

The Index of Concentration calculated on 
this basis for the year 1921 in this State 
is 252 for both sexes, and for 1911 it was 268. 


1 (ountrv 

! 

Date 

i 

Index of Con- 
centration 

! England and Wales. 

1 

1 1901 

1(M> 

1 Bolirium 

1900 

KKl 

j Germany 

i 1900 

lOi 

' J ranee 

1 19t)l 

lot) 

J Anuwica (Xative 

1 

112 

i White). 

1 


America (Netiroes) . . 

1 

1.'):! 

1 Eiissia 

! 1897 

182 

1 Bulgaria 

1905 

245 


* 



Index i)f coni'entratiun for 

19t)| 

Cen«^^l.s 

1511 

1911 

»» 

:i(>7 

1921 

,, (U>tl> Sl'XU.i) 

si;:! 


,, (inal's) 

358 


,, (f(‘malu.8) 

3tn 


(Baroda Citv male'<) . . 

.317 


(Baroda Citv females) 

383 


( f^irsi mall's) 

227 


( Parsi females) 

277 


(•Tain males) 

301 


(Jain fcm.ih-^) 

370 


(MtJsalman males) 

374 

,, 

(Musalmai! fumales} .. 

400 


\f'imi.st mnifs 

315 


the City which with its 



Proi)ortion to 100,000 of I’oindation of 

Year 





of age 

Boys 

Girls 


1921 

1911 

1921 

1911 

9 

1,981 

1,253 

1,912 

1,180 

10 

3,813 

2,445 

3,349 

1,902 

11 

1 ,.529 

1,1:12 

1,590 

983 

12 

3,019 

2,78(5 

3,034 

2,374 

13 

IdiOO 

1,473 

2,010 

1,503 

14 

1 ,037 

1,478 

1,731 

1,331 

15 

3,235 

:i,208 

2,797 

2,928 

Hi 

1,7:10 

1,081 

1,548 

1,540 
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179. Correctioa of Errors of Age — Prof. Vaidyanathan explains the 
method of correction of accidental errors in age adopted by this State in this 
census. Briefly it may be stated that individual ages adjoining quinary ages were 
subjected to a series oi differences from which a corrected figure for the quinary 
group was obtained and then figures for the individual ages in the group by draw- 
ing through a curve after the manner of the Graphic Method described in News- 
holme’s Vital Statistics (p. 266, third edition). The age-returns for both sexes 
in 1921 were subjected to this process*. Two graphs showing the corrected figures 
for Males and Females are given later on in the Second Part. The principal reason 
why this method has been preferred to the Bloxam is because it enables one, while 
the other does not at any rate to the same extent even after doubling the process 
of averages, to have very accurate figures for the age-groups at the ends of life. 

Apart from these processes, an elementarj’^ correction is got from merely taking 

the figures of quinary groups into consideration. 
By this means the effect of plumping on favourite 
years is considerably minimised. In the marginal 
statement the first two age-groups are seen to deviate 
largely from the truth. In the middle-age groups, 
the deviation is slighter up to the 50th year, beyond 
which the percentage of errors rises rmtil it reaches 
the maximum in the highest years of life. 

Whatever the defects, and however we may 
use them, the age statistics are indispensable as 
there is no better material available which gives an 
indication of the longevity of people, and their birth 
and death rates. Their errors notwithstanding, the 
crude age-returns from census to census afford be- 
sides, valuable bases for comparative study of the 
factors in the movement of population, because the 
margin of error at each census may be assumed to be constant. 

180. The Mean Age how calculated — One of the uses to which co- 
rected figures of age can be put is the means they afford of calculating the mean 
age of the population. “Mean age” is simply the average age of persons living at a 
census and must not be confused with mean duration of life. Where corrected 
returns for individual ages are available, there is no difficulty in calculating their 
mean age. The corrected figures for each age are multiplied by the years of that age, 
and the sum of these residts divided by the total population gives the mean age of 
the poprdation. Where such elaborate figures are not available, an approxima- 
tion on the basis of the method used by the French Census Eeport of 1891 has been 
tried. According to this method — the population at the end of each quinary group 
is determined, viz., total of persons 5 years and over, 10 years and over and so on. 
“The sum of these totals multiplied by 5, the difference of the age-divisions, and 
raised by 2i times the number of persons dealt with {i.e., in this case the total popu- 
lation) gives the number of years lived. The mean age is obtained by dividing 
this last number by the number of persons dealt with.”j' 

181. Possible inferences from Variation in Mean Age— The mean 
age can only be said to coincide with the mean duration of life when births and 
deaths are exactly equal. As the Census Commissioner’s Note points out : — 

“ In a growing population with a large number of children the mean age of the living will 
be less than in a decadent one where the children are relatively few in number. The mean age 
therefore explains nothing in itself, but is useful in respect of the questions which it suggests and 
this fact must be borne in mind when dealing with the variations in the mean age in different 
localities and communities.” 

* For the purposes of his Actuarial Report, Prof. Vaidyanathan has also smoothed the 
age returns of 1911. The corrected figures for 1911 and 1921 and for 1901 (obtained by Bloxam’s 
Method) are given in Subsidiary Tables I-A and II-A. 

t Vide p. 390, India Administrative Volume, 1901. For a proof of this process, see pp. 
264,265, Bengal Census Report, 1911. A variant of this method giving almost identical 
results was also used by which individual age-rttums up to 10 were multiplied by, 

1| , 2|, and so on up to 9^ and then the quinary group figures were multiplied by the mean 
age of each group, i.e., 121, 174, 22^, and so on up to 97| ; the results were then summed and 
the mean age was found bv dividing this total bv the total population. 


Age-Returns for Males propirtion- 

fU to 10,000 of the hex 

Selected Age 



grou[>.s 

Corrected 

Crude 

0 — 5 

1,413 

1,242 

5—10 . . 

1,343 

1,411 

]()— 15 .. 

1,304 

1,229 

15— iO .. 

930 

847 

:!0— 30 .. 

1,677 

1 ,505 

30—40 .. 

1,481 

1,514 

40—50 .. 

1,021 

1,003 

50-00 .. 

010 

094 

00—70 .. 

245 

323 

70 and over 

80 

112 
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It is difficult therefore to draw any conclusions from variations in 
mean age. A low mean age may mean however a high birth rate with a 
large number of children and a comparatively low mortality rate for the 
earlier ages. It may also mean high death-rate among adults and old persons, 
pointing to low longevity generally in the population. A high mean age will mean 
either a low birth-rate with deficiency of children, and large numbers of adults 
and very old persons ; and it may also indicate high mortality in the earlier ages. 
Under these circumstances, i amine conditions are not ordinarily expected to affect 
the mean age much, because they destroy either the very young whose low ages 
matter very little or the very old whose numbers are few. Diseases like plague and 
influenza which attack the people in their prime, and healthy ages generally, 
would presumably tend to reduce the mean age. 

182. Mean Age by Sex — The mean age has been calculated for both 
sexes for the State, as well as different divisions separately ; and it has been also 
found for the different religions. Tlie mean age by 
sex shows if the calculations are correct for 
females, that either the women are more long-lived 
than men or that the males preponderate amongst 
the children. Since 1901, the females shew a higher 
mean age than males. In 1921, the sexes almost 
approach equality in this respect. This is due perhaps 
to the mortality conditions of the decade being parti- 
cularly unfavourable to females. The question of 
mortality rates by sex will be considered in the next 
chapter. The margin shows a higher mean age for females, and this is so parti- 
cularly in the City and North Gujarat. The excess in the City is noteworthy, 
especially when we remember that the proportion 
of females to 1,000 males in the city is only 837, 
as against 936, for the general popxdation. But 
throughout the three censuses, the females have 
shewn a higher mean age than males. This is 
due for one thing to their greater longevity. The 
proportions for the higher ages for the two sexes 
are thus shewn in the margin. Throughout the 
two decades, women aged 40 and over are in larger 
proportions than men. It is not surprising there- 
fore that the mean age is higher in the former 
sex in the city. 


Age-Poriod 

Proportion to 10,000 

Kales 

Females 

192L 

40-W. 

61 ') and over . . 
1911. 

4o-eo. 

60 and over 
1901. 
40-60. 

60 and over . . 

1,890 

494 

1,905 

474 

1,992 

375 

1,945 

665 

1,931 

685 

2,159 

608 


Year 

Mean age for 

Males 

Females 

1901 

23-6 

23-8 

1911 

22 * 7 

22-8 

1921 

23-96 

24 04 


183. Mean Age by Religion — For discussion of mean age by religions 
localities and censuses, it is perhaps better to confine our attention only to males : 
the age-return for females is notoriously inaccurate, and even after smoothing, it 
carmot be said that the mass of errors, 
accidental or otherwise, has been com- 
pletely eliminated. The marginal 
statement which has been prepared 
from Subsidiary Tables III and V-A, 
compares therefore the mean age for 
males in each main religion, with the 
proportion of children imder 10 years 
and of old persons over 60 to the adult 
population aged 15-40. The Animists 
have the largest proportion of children, as well as the smallest proportion of old 
persons. Usually it is supposed that Animists with high birth-rate and low longev- 
ity will have a low mean age, and that Hindus, more prolific than Musalmans 
(at least in this State), should have a lower mean age. In this census, the Animists 
have shewn the lowest mean age of all religions. The Musalmans have a higher 
mean age than the Hindus, owing to the lower proportion of children and the higher 
proportion of long-lived persons amongst them in comparison to the Hindus. The 
Jains have always had a high mean age in the State. Not only is the proportion 
of children fewer ; but the number of old persons is also larger in proportion to 
their total than the other religions (except Musalmans). So boih factors combine 
in raising the average age of the living amongst the Jains. 


Religion 

Mean Age 

Proportion of 
Children per 
100 persons 
aged 15 — 40 

Proportion of 
persons over 
60 per 100 
aged 15 — 40 

Hindu 

23-99 

68 

11 

Musalman 

24-87 

65 

14 

Animist 

22*27 

80 

8 

Jain 

25-89 

57 

14 
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184. Mean Age by Localities and Censuses — In regard to mean age 

by localities and censuses, 
a marginal statement is 
appended, which is pre- 
pared from Subsidiary 
Tables II and V. The 
mean age for the State 
has increased since 1911; 
this is explained by the 
higher proportion of old 
persons in the com- 
munity. The proportion 
of children has also incre- 
ased in the decade. The 
corrected figures for 
males of all ages below 10 show an increase from 284,467 in 1911 to 303,294 in 
this census. The aged population has also increased from 28,260 to 36,674. The 
middle age groups 15-60 have also increased, the age period 10-15 has also shewn 
very large increase. In consequence, an increase in mean age is expected.* The 
increase in the average age of the living is shared by all the parts of the State. 
The increase for the State is 1 ‘25 years. Where this is exceeded as in Kathiawad, 
the influence of adult immigration is apparent. Baroda City shows the highest 
mean age of all parts of the State. This is as much due to the low proportion of 
its children, as to the large proportion of adult immigrants in the City’s population. 
South Gujarat with its comparatively prolific Animistic population shows a lower 
mean-age than the State. North Gujarat, however, continues in this census as in 
the last to have the lowest mean-age in the State, due to the depletion of its middle- 
aged population through emigration. The figures for migration, as calculated 
in the Subsidiary Table IV of Chapter I show a decrease in emigration and an in- 
crease in immigration. That explains the increase of 1 • 19 years in the mean-age of 
that division. But it is still low compared to the rest of the State. The effect of 
influenza and plague in the decade everywhere has been to keep the mean age 
low. In Kathiawad, where mfluenza exacted the heaviest toll, the mean -age is 
not high in view of the high proportion of its children. 


Division 

Mean age 

Proportion of 
children per 

100 persons 
aged 15-40 

Proportion of per. 
sons over 60 to 
persons aged 
15-40 


1921 

1911 

1921 

1911 

1921 

1911 

State 

23-90 

22-71 

69 

00 

11 

8 

Baroda Citv 

26 14 

24-55 

48 

44 

11 

10 

Central Gujarat. 

24-9.5 

23-01 

65 

56 

12 

8 

North Gujarat 

23-29 

22-10 

71 

61 

10 

7 

South Gujarat. 

23-53 

22-25 

71 

68 

11 

10 

Kathiawad 

23-50 

22-06 

75 

61 

12 

9 


185. Longevity by religions— The discussion of mean age leads 
naturally to the consideration of longevity. In the marginal table attached to the 
preceding paragraph, the proportion of persons over 60 to persons aged 15-40 
is given. If there was a normal decade, without any epidemic disturbances, these 
ratios would have been a fair index of longevity. Influenza as we know was parti- 
cularly disastrous to the middle age-groups and, among religions, it seems that Hin- 
dus were specially attacked. Perhaps Animists were equally severely exposed, but 
death registration among them is very defective. Taking the other religions, a mar- 
ginal statement is given where in 
the death-rate in 1918 (showing 
the incidence of influenza) is 
given per religion ; and the pro- 
portion of long-lived males is 
also shewn in each community. 
From this table, it woidd appear 
that the Farsi is the most long- 
lived community in the State, 
followed by Jains and Musal- 
mans. The Parsis of course live in 
better and cleaner surroundings 
than the others ; but it must be 
also remembered that it is the 
usual practice for all Parsis whose homes are in this State to spend the greater part 


Religion 

Death rate 
per mille 
in 1918 

Percentage of males over 60 to 

Total male 
population 

Males aged 
15—40 



1921 

1911 

1921 

1911 

Hindu 

70 

4-3 

3-5 

11 

8 

Musalman 

50 

5-4 

4-3 

14 

10 

Jain 

22 

5-5 

4-4 

14 

10 

Parsi 

38 

10-6 

8-0 

31 

24 

Ail Religions 

66-5 

4-4 

3-6 

11 

8 


* The mean age for the State in 1911 was low compared to that of India generally which 
was 24' 7, and that of British Gujarat which was 24 • 36. If these calculations are right, then pre- 
sumably this State in view of its being then more of a giver than a receiver in adult migration 
had a comparatively lower mean age than the surrounding British territory. The balance 
having turned in its favour in the decade, the mean age has risen. 
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of their working lives elsewhere, and to retire finally in their homes in Navsari and 
other places. As a result the proportion of old men in the commimity residing in 
this State is large relatively. The birth-rate is diminishing also amongst them, the 
proportion of children is fewer in consequence. The influenza epidemic carried off 
a large number of Parsis ; it is not surprising therefore that the proportion of old 
men to middle aged men is very large compared to other religions. Musalmans and 
Jains, perhaps to a smaller extent, are also trading communities like the Parsis 
and the able-bodied among them emigrate elsewhere for work or trade. The birth- 
rate generally rules low as is expected amongst a community, a large proportion 
of whose able-bodied males is away from home. These three communities have 
also a lower death-rate than Hindus, as indicated by their greater immunity from 
epidemics. The Animists, who are not included in the above table, because their 
age-returns and vital statistics are very defective, are known to be a very short- 
lived community. They have a very high death-rate although the reported 
death-rate in 1918 was only 9'5 per mille. 


i86. General Age Distribution— The broad features of the age-consti- 
tution of the people have been already presented in the second part of Chapter I in 
connection with the general discussion on the movement of population {vide paras. 
62, 63 el seq.). There the analysis was based on the crude age-returns as disclosed by 
the census. We have now access also to the corrected age-returns, as well as to the 
investigations of the State Actuarial Expert who has found out the normal age-curve 
of the population. The marginal table and diagram show the crude as well as the 
corrected age-distribution, compared with the 
normal age-distribution of the people. In the 
statement it is seen that the smoothing of the 
crude returns has residted in the healthy age- 
periods, 15-40, being in a rather stronger position 
proportionately to the population, than what 
the crude figures made out at first. The 
reason for the discrepancy between the two is 
probably that persons aged between 35-40 are 
often apt to pass off as 40 and above, and there 
is in consequence a heaping at 40 and at heigher 
multiples of five. The heaping is particularly 
noticeable amongt females 


Ago 

Period 

Age distribution pro- 
portioned to 1,000 of Po- 
pulation 

Crude 

1921 

Correct- 
ed 1921 

Normal 

0—10 

268 

277 

280 

10—15 

120 

118 

115 

15—40 

390 

408 

430 

40—60 

175 

162 

142 

60 and over . . 

47 

35 

33 


As to the other 
the corrected 


of that age 
age-periods, 
figures show a 
portion of children 
lower ratio of old persons 
than the crude returns. 


Diiigraiu showing corrected age-distribution compared to 
normal age distribution. 


greater 


pro- 
and a 


The normal age-distri- 
bution arrived at by actuarial 
methods explained in the 
Second Part of this chapter, 
shows an age-constitution 
which makes for a healthier 
death-rate, and a slightly 
higher birth-rate normally, 
than was actually the case in 
the decade preceding the 
census. The age-periods least 
susceptible to high mortality 
viz., 10 — 40 constitute 55 per 
cent, of the population. The 
number of children aged 
below 10 is normally 28 per 
cent, of the population ; 
while the corrected returns ]^OTE : — This column has been erected on corrected retum.s. The 
IHSjIcG Olltr tllGir r3tt'10 to be normal age-t.listribution is shewn by dotted lines. ^ 

27 • 7. Thus assuming the death-rate for that age-period to be normal, the 
birth-rate in this decade was slightly below normal. Finally it may be 
noticed that the corrected ratios, as may be naturally expected, are nearer to the 
normal than the crude ones. 
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187. Age Distribution by Localities— Taking by divisions and 

making use of crude returns, the mar- 
ginal statement has been prepared. 
Comparing the different age consti- 
tutions of the prants with the normal 
age-distribution in the State we find 
that in regard to the age-period 15-40 
which is of the greatest importance to 
the birth-rate, Kathiawad and North 
Gujarat show the largest deviations 
from the normal. Instead of the nor- 
mal 43 per cent. Kathiawad has only 
37 ’6 and North Gujarat 38 '7. In the 
one case, heavy mortality and in 

the other this cause as well as emigration, have depleted the ranks of 
the able-bodied of these two areas. In every part of the State, the proportion 
of the aged (60 and over) is larger now than the normal. The child 
population under 10 is also about the same as the normal, except in Central 
Gujarat where the birth-rate seems to be seriously in defect. The serious 

depletion of the age-period 15-40 in all the 
parts of the State, due to the conjoint in- 
fluences of epidemics and migration, is seen 
even more vividly by comparison with the 
. proportional figures for that age-period in 1911. 
The margin gives the necessary ratios for 1911. 
Making allowance for crudeness of the age- 
retiuns, we see that everysvhere the normal 
average of 43 per cent, is exceeded, except 
in South Gujarat, where there is a lower 
figure. All that decade, 1901-191 1 , was marked 
by a severe plague epidemic particularly in 
South Gujarat. We have pointed out that plague, like influenza, attacks the healthy 
ages most. But even then its effect was not so deadly as that of influenza. In the 
section under public health in the first chapter the progress of influenza in this State 
was sufficiently detailed. Here it will be enough if we tried to isolate the influenza 
factor. The influenza deaths in 1918 formed 55 percent, of the total registered 
deaths of that year. In Central Gujarat influenza claimed 52 per cent, of the total 
mortality and in South Gujarat, 55 per cent., but in North Gujarat and Kathiawad, 
the influenza deaths were 59 and 66 per cent, respectively. And it is in these two 
last named divisions that the proportion of adult persons (15-40) is the 
fewest.* 

188. Subsidiary Table IX. - -The incidence of influenza is also brought 
out vividly by considering the ages at death. Subsidiary Table IX gives the 
death-rate from all causes for the decade for select age-groups — viz., under 1 year, 
between 1-5, 5-10, 10-15, 15-20, 20-30, 30-40, 40-50, 50-60 and lastly for the ages 
60 and over. These rates are further compared with ratios of individual selected 
years. The years taken are 1912 (following on the famine year), 1914, a 
normal year, 1917, the year of plague, and 1918, the year of influenza and 
famine. If we take only the average mortality rates for the age-periods 15-20, 
20-30 and 30-40 and compare them with the corresponding ratios in the plague 
and influenza years, we wiU see the extent of the dreadful havoc which these fell 
epidemics played on the healthiest and, from the point of view of population, the 
most important ages. Perhaps the most miserable part of the whole story is 
how these two epidemics, and particularly influenza, attacked the women of these 
ages far more than they did the men. Plague from the peculiar nature of its in- 
fection is a house disease, and the stay-at-home Indian woman is more liable than 
the male members of her family to fall a victim. Influenza also affected the woman 
particidarly adversely. Ordinarily, the death-rate amongst women of these ages 
is higher on account, among other things, of the perils of child-birth. Influenza 
very considerably aggravated the dangers of child-bearing and must have thus been 
the indirect cause of numerous fatalities in child-birth amongst females. 


Division 

Proj»ortions of persons 
aged 15 — ^40 to 100 
persons of all ages 
in 1911 

Central Gujarat. 

44-5 

North Gujarat . 

44-4 

South Gujarat . . 

41-7 

Kathiawad 

1 

1 43*4 

1 



Proportion to 100 of population 

Age Period 





Central 

North 

South 

Kathia- 


Gujarat 

Gujarat 

Gujarat 

wad 

0-10.. 

25-5 

27-5 

28-1 

28-3 

10— lo.. 

11-7 

12-3 

12-1 

12-5 

15—40.. 

390 

38-7 

39-5 

37-6 

40—60 . . 

190 

17-2 

15-9 

16-2 

60 and over . 

4-8 

4-3 

4-4 

5' 4 


* I regret that statistics regarding ages at death for influenza epidemic are not avaliable. 
These would have helped the discussion very much 
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The marg i n a 1 
statement given 
here shows how 
appalling has 
been the toll of 
lives taken by 
influenza and 
plague. The 
statement gives 

the figures for 1914, and we find for instance in the age-periods 20-30 and 30-40, 
the mortality rate in 1918 was five times as great as in 1914. 


Age 

Period 

Average of De- 
cade 

1914 

1917 

1918 


Male I 

Femalj 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

I 0 - 2 O . . 

10-9 

13-5 

7.1 

8-1 

18-9 

21-2 

31-8 

36-8 

20-30 . . 

16-2 

17-7 

10- 1 

no 

23-3 

250 

55 '5 

61-8 

30-40 . . 

20-3 

21-3 

13-4 

13-7 

29-8 

33- 1 

61-5 

69-7 


189. Variation by Age-periods—Subsidiary Table VI gives the varia- 
tions in the population by certain age-periods. The total increase of 4 • 6 per cent, 
since 1911 is the mean of differing ratios of variation of which the following are 
the chief, namely an increase of 6 per cent, of the child population under 10 years, 
a very large increase of 43 per cent, amongst young people aged 10-15, a further 
increase of 9 per cent, amongst persons aged 40-60 and lastly a large increase of 
23 per cent, amongst aged persons of 60 and over, these increases being set off by a 
loss of 7 per cent, among middle-aged persons aged 15-40. 


(а) Child population : 0-10 — The increase in the child-population 
points to a higher birth-rate. That the latter half of the decade was wholly 
adverse to the birth rate is proved by the fact that children under 5 have 
decreased by 12-9 per cent, since 1911. These are the survivors of the 
children born since 1916. But the total age-group 0-10 has increased proving that 
the increase in the age-group (5-10) is very considerable since 1911. As a matter of 
fact, the increase in that age-group is 32 ‘5 per cent., showing that the births in 
1911-16 must have been largely in excess of the normal. The age-group (5-10) in 
1911 represented the births of infants in 1901-6. The birth rate shrank under the 
shadow of the great famine and the succession of lean years that followed the census 
of 1901. There is an increase of 6 per cent, in the age-period (0-10) in the State. 
This increase is however not imiform. In Baroda City there is actually a decrease 
of 2 • 1 per cent. North Gujarat shows an increase of 9 • 6 per cent. South Gujarat 
hardly shows any increase — only 0‘1 per cent. Kathiawad and Central Gujarat 
have 5 and 6 per cent, respectively. 

(б) The age-period 10-15 — It is remarkable that it is in this age-period 
that the largest increases are registered. The mean for the State is 42-5 per 
cent. ; and the increases vary from 53-6 per cent, in North Gujarat to 14*5 per cent, 
in South Gujarat. Even the City decadent as it is shows an increase of 17 ‘9 per 
cent, in this age-group. Central Gujarat and Kathiawad have 49 '7 and 46 ‘2 res- 
pectively. The children in this age-group must have been born in the years 1906- 
1911. As pointed out already, the years 1906-11 and 1912-16 were good average 
years and favourable to the growth of popidation. The frost and the famine of 1911 
were only interludes which did not disturb over-much the equanimity of these 
almost normal ten years. 


(c) The other variations — The other age-periods will require less detail- 
ed treatment. The effect of influenza on the age-period (15-40) has been 
discussed. As a consequence, this period shows a decrease of 7 per cent. The 
largest decline is in Kathiawad (13 ‘5 per cent.), followed by Baroda City (10 per 
cent.) It is a feature of this declining city that in this age-period, the decline has 
been continuous since 1891. The older age-periods do not call for much remark. 
60 and over illustrates the oft-quoted remark that famines attack the extremes 
of life, at least so far as the famine of 1900 is concerned. In 1901, there was a de- 
crease of 40 per cent, in this group. In 191 1 , the rebound happened and an increase 
of 20-9 was registered. In 1921, in spite of the famine of 1918, there was 
an increase of 23 per cent. The famine of 1918 was also comparatively powerless 
as we have found out above in affecting the population at the other end of life, 
because the child-population (0-10) has increased by 6 per cent. But that there was 
an undoubted shrinkage is shewn by the decrease of 12‘9 percent, in the number 
of children (0-5) compared to 1911 and the proportion of such children to 10,000 of 
the total population has been reduced from 1575 (corrected) in 1911 to 1464 (cor- 
rected) in 1921. The depression is however very slight compared to 1901, when the 
ratio dropped down to so low as 977 (corrected). 
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190. Traces of the famine of 1900 — On pp 179-80, two graphs 
are given wherein the smoothed age-returns for males and females are illus- 
trated. Mr, Vaidyanathan refers to the very significant dip in both these curves 
about the age-period (20-25) and correctly concludes that they are the survivors of 
the people who were born in the quincjuennium 1896-1901. The births had shrimk 
into unprecedentedly low dimensions in these years on account of famine and disease. 

The life history of this group may be further 
illustrated in the marginal statement which 
has been compiled entirely from corrected 
figures. A comparison of the male figures 
(proportioned to 100,000) for the age-periods 
of 0-5, 10-15, and 20-25 for the years of 1901, 
1911 and 1921 shows how the traces of famine 
have persisted through these two decades. 
The italicised figures in the margin illustrate 
strikingly how the depression in 1901 in the 
first age group is repeated in 1911 in the age-group (10-15) and finally in 1921 in 
the age-group, 20-25. The table also illustrates the rebound in 1911 in the age- 
gronp 0-5, which is continued in 1921 in the age-group 10-15. 

191. Variation in the age-distribution since 1901 — The marginal 

diagrams prepared from crude 
and corrected returns give the 
variation in the age-groups. 
The variation in the distribu- 
tion of age-group 0-10, it must 
be mentioned, depends ordi- 
narily on the changes in the 
proportion of age-group 15-40, 
from census to census. If it be 
found that the proportion of 
married females aged 15-40 to 
the total population of that age- 
group is fairly constant, then 
the two curves for ages 0-10, 
and 15-40, should correspond 
fairly closely. In fact, as we 
see in the diagram, this is not 
so, for the proportion at 0-10 is 
gradually rising since 1901 
while the reverse is the case at 
15-40. The explanation is 
found in Subsidiary Table V, 
where the proportion of child- 
ren under 10 to married females 
aged 15-40 is seen to be gradu- 
ally rising from 122 in 1901, to 

145 in 1911 and 167 in 1921 ; and this rise is fari passu with the rising ratios (to the 
whole population) of 222, 270 and 277 found for the children under 10 since 1901. 
These latter ratios are graphically illustrated in the margin. In regard to the dip at 
15-40 in 1921 this is due to the excessive mortality at healthy ages in the last 4 years 
of the decade more than to anything else ; and occurring as it did almost at the end 
of the decade, it did not presumably affect the birth-rate to any appreciable extent, 

192. Sundbarg’s Types of population — ^We may now pass on from 
these considerations to see how far the age-constitution of this State fits in with the 
scheme of Sundbiirg’s types of population. According to this Swedish statistician, 
in all western countries the number of persons aged 15-50 is normally half of the 
total population and such variations as occur do so mostly in the other two age- 
groups, namely 0-15 and 50 and over. He further held that the mortality rates 
for the first and the last groups were about equal and that therefore any variation 
in the age-constitution of the general population did not affect the death-rate. As 
to the types of population, Whipple introduces some further modifications which are 
interesting. Sundbiirg distinguished three types of population : — progressive where 
the first age-group ,(0-15) preponderated over the last (50 and over); stationary 
where the first group was about one-third of the total population ; and regressive 



Year 

Age-groups 

0—5 

10—15 

20—25 

1901 

!),376 

12,563 

10,033 

1911 

15,206 

0,Jo6 

10,315 

1921 

14,131 

12,036 

S,0S3 
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where the last group preponderated over the first. Whipple adds two other classes 
to suit the cases of countries which give off, and those which receive, population. 
“ If the percentage of persons between 15 and 50 years of age is much less than 50, 
it indicates that the place has lost by emigration and this may be termed the 
secessive type ; while if the percentage of persons between 15 and 50 years of age 
is greater than 50 it may be termed the accessive type.” (Whipple, Vital Statistics, 
p. 179.) 

The age constitution constructed on the basis of these age-groups is given in 
the margin,— the normal with the corrected 

being shown side by side. Fom this statement 
it appears that the proportion for the first 
age-group is the same in the normal, as 
in the corrected distribution of the popidation of 
the State. Normally the middle group is larger 
and the last group is smaller, than what is the case 
now. According to Sundbarg, this age-constitu- 
tion reveals a rather progressive type of population. 

It must be remembered however that Sundbiirg laid down his proposition on the 
basis of European popidations which alone came under his observation. But 
having regard to the high birth rate in this country owing to the universality of 
marriage, all Indian populations-even the most truly decadent — will seem progres- 
sive by Simdbiirg’s standards. Thus the age-constitution for 1901 showed that the 
first age-group in spite of famine conditions constituted 35 per cent, of the population. 
The age-distribution of the City of Baroda, a truly decadent place, gives a ratio of 
30 • 9 per cent, for the first age-group. The second group in the City constitutes 
no less than 58 • 8 per cent, which shows the very large proportion of immigrants, 
who reside there for purely exigent reasons leaving their families at home. 


Age-group 

Corrected 
ratios for 
1921 

Normal 

ratios 

All ages 

100 

100 

0—15 

39-5 

39-5 

15—50 

51 1 

.52 0 

50 and over. 

9-4 

8-5 


The second part of Sundbiirg’s theory as to mortality rates does not seem to 
be borne out by the normal experience of this 
State. From the life table prepared for this State 
(attached to Part II of this Chapter), the marginal 
statement has been prepared which shows that the 
death rates in the first and last groups are by no 
means equal. The old people sufier from a much 
higher ratio of “ risk ” than the first group in regard 
to whom it must be remembered that its mortality 
rate is the resultant of the high mortality rate amongst infants and the very low 
death rate for the young persons aged 5-15 which is one of the healthiest periods of life. 



Normal i)ortalit\ 

Ago-Perincl 

rate per luillo 


[)er annum 

0—15 

60 0.50 

15—50 

2 5-391 

50 and over . . 

70- 858 


*93* Age-distribution of Natural Population — The statistics regard- 
ing the age-distribution of immigrants and emigrants are of great interest, for 
they show how far in the adult ages their influence is operative in the distribution of 
population. The immigrants to the State have been specially sorted into the 
age-groups 0-5, 5-15, 15-40, 40-60 and 60 and over. By the courtesy of the Bombay 
Superintendent, I am also able to have the figures of Baroda-born emigrants to 
certain adjacent districts in Bombay Presidency and States distributed according 
to these age-periods. As these emigrants form 69 per cent, of total emigrants their 
age-distribution has been accepted as the basis for the total number of 
emigrants * and by this means the age-distribution of the natural popula- 
tion has been found. In the first place the age-distribution of immigrants 
and emigrants may be 
compared in the margi- 
nal statement with 
that of the general po- 
pulation. These pro- 
portions are further 
compared with the male 
migrant age distribution 
for Madras and United 
Provinces as estimated 
by Mr. Ackland in the 
Actuarial Report of 1911 


Age 

Period 

Total 

Population 

Immigrants 

1921 

Emigrants 

1921 

(estimated) 

Male migrant 
age-distri bu- 
tion in Madras, 
and U.P. (Ack- 
land’s esti- 
mate in 1911) 

All ages 

100 

100 

100 

100 

0—5 

12-9 

rvu 

5-9 

0 

.5—16 

25-9 

13-7 

16-4 

5 

1.5—40 

39- 1 

50-5 

49-5 

68 

40—60 

17-5 

24-0 

22-7 

24 

(M) and over . . 

4-6 

6-8 

5*5 

3 


* It is admitted that the estimated age-distribution for emigrants is defective. The 
situation in contiguous areas is not the same as in remoter places where the age-distribution of 
migrants must perforce be far less natural. 
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{vide p. 163, India report of 1911). Mr. Ackland assumes that there are no migrants 
in the age-period 0-5. In the Chapter on Birthplace, the features of permanent mig- 
ration are discussed. Here it will be sufficient to point out that permanent mig- 
rants to and from the State are not a very considerable portion of the total volume 
of migration. But it is important to remember that these true migrants bring 
or take away their whole families with them, as for example in the settlement of 
new villages in Chorashi and East Kadi. In these circumstances therefore, the 
child population does form a part, though a very small one, in the age-consti- 
tution of true migrants. Of course a great proportion of migrants to and from 
contiguous territory is as has been pointed out the result of bridal exchanges 
between adjacent villages of difierent jurisdiction. In their case, the children are 
born usually in the bride’s parental home and appear as “migrants” in the territory 
of the father-in-law. If we are able to ascertain the age-constitution of migrants of 
remoter places, it is possible that it will not be very different from Mr. Ackland’s 
estimate. 


Having ascertained the age-distribution of migrants, let us see how the 

natural population fares 
in regard to age. The 
marginal table gives 
ratios for natural po- 
pulation born and enu- 
merated in the State, and 
also for the total natural 
population. The latter 
estimate is of course only 
approximate, figures for 
overseas emigrants being 
not available. These 
proportions are further 
compared to those for the total population — actual and normal. In view 
of the problematical character of the estimated age-distribution of emigrants, the 
age-distribution in the natural population may be neglected. But we are on surer 
ground in regard to the natural population born and enumerated in the State. In 
their case, the proportions for the age-groups 0-5, 40-60 and 60 and over approach 
the normal more closely than the actual age-distribution. On the other hand the 
age-periods 5-15, and 15-40 in the natural distribution each show larger deviations 
from the normal than the actual. In the former case, this is due perhaps to natural 
causes, and perhaps to a smaller extent to immigration. The defect in the age- 
period 15-40 is largely due to the effect of influenza, which even the gain in migra- 
tion which the decade has indicated was not able to make up. 


Age 

Period 

Total Population 

Actual 1 Normal 

Natural 
Population 
born and 
enumerated 
in State 

Natural 

Popula- 

tion 

All ages 

100 

100 

100 

100 

0—5 

12-9 

15-6 

13-9 

131 

5—15 

25-9 

23-9 

27-4 

26-2 

15—40 

39- 1 

43-0 

37- G 

38-9 

40—60 

17-5 

14-2 

16-7 

17-3 

60 and over . . 

40 

3-3 

4.4 

4-5 


194. Age Distribution in different Castes — Subsidiary Table IV con- 
tains the ratios calculated on the absolute figures of Imperial Table XIV. The castes 

have been selected on the principle of repre- 
sentation of the different strata of society. 
In the Imperial Table XIV these castes are 
arranged alphabetically. In the Subsidiary 
Table, they are re-arranged on the basis of the 
social grouping which the Risley scheme of 
1901 had fixed for the so-called Scytho- 
Dra vidian tract of Gujarat and Maharashtra. 
At the head of the social scale selected Brahman 
castes have been shewn with writers, the mili- 
tant groups, the traders, agriculturists, artisans, 
the labouring class, etc., following. The repre- 
sentative early tribes and untouchable groups 
bring up the rear. The most important age- 
group being the years 15-40, we shall take the 
mean for the State and compare the various 
social groups according as they exceed the gene- 
ral average or are below it. The age group 0-5 
is also similarly treated. The marginal state- 
ment gives the figures for the principal groups. 
The State-ratio for 15-40 is exceeded principally by the militant and agriculturist 


Caste-groups 

Age Periods — Pro- 
portioned to 100 
of total 


15—40 

0—5 

State 

390 

129 

Brahmans 

390 

106 

Militant groups 

407 

115 

Writers 

371 

126 

Bards and Actors . . 

382 

117 

Traders 

396 

107 

Agriculturists 
Craftsmen and Arti- 

400 

123 

sans 

390 

123 

Labouring class 

383 

139 

Herdsmen 

377 

124 

Personal Servants . . 

393 

118 

Early Tribes . . 

377 

159 

The Untouchables . . 
Musulmans with fo- 

379 

145 

reign strain 

390 

115 

Local Converts 

376 

127 
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groups. In both these classes, the proportion of males is preponderant showing 
gain by immigration. Traders show a higher average than the mean for the State. 
That is possibly due to their superior economic environment, and coiupaiativ(' 
freedom from epidemics. The influenza mortality and also plague wore kno\\ n 
to be particularly severe to the poorly housed, ill-fed people of the lower strata, 
who had little vitality left to withstand the onset of disease. These classes — 
labourers, untouchables, herdsmen, early tribes — show therefore very low ]n'o])()r- 
tions of the able-bodied among their number. Tlie Musalmans with foreign strain 
have a larger proportion of this age-group than the local converts, showing tliat 
there is a greater number of immigrants amongst them than the latter ; and tliis 
is further supported by the fact of their having a much lower proportion of childi'on 
aged 0-5 than the local converts. These latter show a rather low ratio for tlie 
able-bodied because two great communities amongst them — Vohora and Memon — 
are known to send out large bodies of their able-bodied men as emigrants on 
trading enterprise. As to the age-group 0-5, it may be generally mentioned that 
the proportions are high mainly in the lower grade and more primitive communi- 
ties — and this is so inspite of their having low ratios in regard to tlieir able- 
bodied group. This shows generally high fecundity amongst them. The Brahmans. 
Vanias, and economically better classes generally have shown low proportions for 
the child population. 


195 Birth-Rate and Fecundity — By Localities and Reliyions : — Birth 
rates calculated on the total population are no sutticient indication of the fertility of 
the people, as the number of very young and of very old persons is reckoned in the 
calculation, although they do not contribute anjdhing to the natural increase in the 
population. Where the crude birth rate is of use it is mainly for the purpose of com- 
parison between different communities whose age-distribution and sex-composi- 
tion may be roughly assumed to be equal. It is also useful, like density, if calcu- 
lated for a long term of years, for the purpose of examining whether a community is 
declining or otherwise. The crude birth-rate, from the data it is based on. therefore 
often times shows a steep rise soon after a famine which has carried off tlie young and 
old from the population. The proper index of fertility is to calculate the ju'ojmrtion 
of births to the number of females of the child-bearing ages, provided tlie hirtlis arc 
correctly registered. We have however found that the births are more unsatis- 
factorily registered than deaths. According to the estimate we have made in para. 59. 
the registered annual births are out of the truth by about 56 per cent. Under these 
circumstances any calculation of corrected birth-rates on the above basis will be 
futile; but a fair idea of fertility by localities, religions and censuses is afforded 
by the proportion of children under 10 to the total of married women ag(*d 15-40. 


A marginal statement has been prepared on this basis which may lie studied 
with advantage. The child- 
bearing age-limits have been 
taken in accordance with the 
usual practice of Indian Cen- 
suses to be 15 and 40 years. 

The limits in Western coun- 
tries are 15 and 45. In this 
country, it is assumed that 
the menopause occurs a little 
earlier than the forty-fifth 
year, just as the capacity to 
produce children is antedated 
a trifle earlier than 15. But I 
have foimd from the results of 
my sex-enquiry and also from 
consultation with local medical 
opinion that the later limit of 
45 years may very well be kept 
for India also. On this basis 
the fecimdity rate has been 

also calculated in the above table. The same table has the figures for localities 
and religions shewn together ; figures of birtlis are not availa^ble ]>y religions. 



Per 1,000 person-i. 

l*ro portion 

i 

of f'hildre 1 j 

Looa!itii'.-i 



under 10 to ]{;(» ; 

and 



married 

lemale- 

Religions 

Ten 

Child- 


! 

years 

r.'n un- 


i : 


hirtlw 

tier 10 

Acr'*d Id — - 

40j 1.7—17 

i 1 

state 

279 

268 

167 

148 

fVntral Gujarat . , 

' 283 

2 .V 1 

177 

138 ! 

Citv 

1 211 

211 

132 

110 

North Gujarat 

2.VJ 

27". 

172 

1.72 ! 

South Gujar.at 

1 

281 

170 

1 .72 ■ 

Kathiawad 

1 3411 

283 

183 

1 02 ; 

Hindu . . . . ' 


2t’.7 

107 

1 10 . 

Animist 

Not 

310 

207 

182 ' 

Mu.salnian . . . . i 

avail- 

2.74 

1.70 

138 ! 

.Jain . . . . 1 

lablf. 

22.7 

1.70 

131 ; 

Parsi . . . . ' 

i 1 


11)8 

1.78 

130 


Note — This tablo has cnnijulf<l from unadjusted nqi 

Tho l)irths havu liCDn ]n*ojK»rtinn«*d to the a4i‘r.i}^e po]>ulation 
of the ilefOile. The ot^ er ratiu^ are on pie-sent j)opulati*>n. 
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The defectiveness of birth-registration * is plainly indicated in this table 
by a comparison of the proportion of births with the proportion of children imder 
10. Jn North tJujarat, this proportion is actually less - which cannot be, as the 
number of children under 10 at a census are obviously tlie survivors of the children 
born in the previous ten years. In the City the birth-rate and the natural increment 
appear to be about equal, but this is, as shewn already in Chapter II, Part II, due 
to a number of births amongst families normally residing in the City happening 
elsew here. On the whole, the highest fertility is in evidence in Kathiawad, w^hich 
as we know is also subjected to the heaviest mortality. The City show's the low'est 
birth-rate as well as the low'est fecimdity. Taking by religions, the highest pro- 
ductiveness is among the Animists. IMusalmans show' low'er fertility than Hindus, 
and Jains even low'er than Parsis. Eegarding Musalmans, it w'as stated in the last 
report that their inferior prolificness was ow'ing to “ the inactive and secluded life 
w'hich their females live in their zamtMis". But this cannot be correct. The 
secluded inactivity of the Alusalman females is much more in evidence in other 
parts of India, like the United Provinces and Bengal, w'here the purdah is stricter. 
But there their prolificness is greater. The reason for the low' productivity amongst 
Baroda Musalmans is due to the fact that people of foreign strain amongst them are 
mainly immigrants wdth few females with them and the local converts contain 
such communities as Vohoras and JMemons, the adult male members of whose 
families arc mostly away on business, and leave their wives behind. The births 
are therefore few'cr in con.sequence. Imperial Table XIV show's that in these two 
communities, there are only 4,S67 married males to 0,765 married females, aged 15 
to 40 ; w'hile the reverse is usually the case with the other communities, or the 
general population. 


196. Variation in Fecundity since ipoi— In comparing rates of 
fecundity by localities and religions, we have taken the proportion of children under 
10 to 100 married females aged 15-40 as the test. Subsidiary Tables Y and V-A 
also give variations in this proportion since 1901. The figures show' that since 
1901, the proportion of cliildren under 10 to married females of the child-bearing 
ages has steadily gone on increasing from 135 to 145 in 1911 and 167 in 1921. In 
1891. the figure was 162. This proportion— calculated only on the absolute figures 
as disclosed at one census — is a fair enough criterion for fecundity comparisons in 
regard to communities or localities in the same census. But to compare the situ- 
ation from census to census, it is not exactly a correct test. The children under 10 
are the survivors of the births of a decade. The births occur in fairly equal annual 
w'aves and are not subject to great fluctuations ; and the deaths in that age-period 
also are fairly constant. The famines only affect the first half of that age period, if 
they do at all ; and when they do, the very light mortality-rate of the second half 
makes up for famine losses, and the net effect is comparatively small. The popu- 
lation of the middle age-group (15-40) is on the other hand subject to great fluctu- 
ations in death-rate. Sudden onsets of epidemics may thin aw'ay their ranks 
considerably ; and if the decennial census happens .soon after such depletion, the 
chances are that the proportions of children calculated on the residue left of this 
adidt population should be very misleading. The rates so calculated fail to repre- 
sent the real volume of births in the preceding ten years. For instance, let us 
recall the peculiar circumstances imder w'hich influenza affected the birth-rate of 
the last decade, in only three months out of its 120 : and thes.e three months w'ere 
towards the end of the period. Eight and a naif years’ births having taken place, 
it W'as not expected that influenza in spite of its hea\w toll, would appreciablv affect 
the birth-rate of the decade. But the census of 1921 showed a depleted" female 
population of the child-bearing ages, on account of the recency of the epidemic. 
The consequent shrinkage in their numbers therefore would "naturally raise the 
proportion of the children in relation to them. A correcter indication of the vari- 
ation in fecundity rate from census to census w'ill be found by calcidating the pro- 
jiortions on averages of the re.spective decades. For each decade, the mean number 
of children imder 10. and of married w'omen aged 15-40 should be found, and the pro- 
portion between them calculated. By this means, the effect of disturbing factors 


* Suhsidiary Tabic Vll gives the Repented Birth Rate (calculated on the 1901 
population) by divisions per each year of the decade. In view of the defective retristratinn 
the figures are not analysed here. ' 
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may be normalised or at least mitigated. In that way the statement in the margin 
has been prepared for four decades since 1881. From 
this table we see that this proportion remained constant 
for two decades after 1881 ; in the decade 1901-11 owing 
to the effect of the famine having thinned away the child 
population, the survival rate (and not the fecundity 
rate), among children declined. In the latest decade, 
the survival rate has increased, but it is verj' difficult 
to say whether the fecundity rate has increased since 
1891. As a matter of fact, the reader must be warned 
that the variation in these ratios is a complex of many 
factors, of which fertility is only one among others almost 
as important, namely mortality among children, the 
general longevitv of the community, the death-rate among 
adults, and the degree of error in recording ages particularly amongst children. 

In the ’ast Census Report, the conclusion was arrived at that there was a general 
increase in birth-rate in this State since 1881; and this conclusion was based on 
the age-returns at 0-1 from census to census. The age-returns at that age are noto- 
riously inaccurate, and it is unsafe to talce them, crude and unadjusted as they are, 
as the basis for any conclusions. Secondly, even if they do show larger proportions 
from year to year, improvement in maternity methods and decline in infant mor- 
tality are sufficient explanations. PTom the crude-age returns it appears that 
since 1891, the proportionate figures for 0-1 have usually fluctuated between 300 to 
400 per 10,000 of each sex. In 1901, the famine reduced the infant population 
terribly, and there were only 145 male and 15(5 female infants per 10,000 of each 
sex. The 1911 figures show 394 and 410. But the 1921 ratios on the other hand are 
lower being only 308 and 331. If these were taken as the basis, one would conclude 
that births have decreased in this census. (Jn the other hand, we have reasonable 
groimds for inferring from Subsidiary Table V that births or at least the survivors 
amongst the births have increased since 1911 proportionately to the total popula- 
tion as also to married females aged 15-40. Thus the method of comparing varia- 
tions of fertility in time, either by proportioning the number of children to adult 
females of the child-bearing ages or by taking into account the returns for the age- 
period 0-1 , is not very satisfactory. If births were correctly registered, the number 
of births proportioned to the total population would have really given a fairer cri- 
terion for comparison in this respect. But as birth registration is very defective, 
we have to fall back upon the number of children under 
10 and find out its proportion to the total population 
in the different censuses. On that basis the pro- 
portions since 1891 have varied as marginally noted. 

The figures for 1891 are based on unadjusted figures 
and those for subsequent years are basecl on corrected 
age-returns. By comparing the number of children 
to the whole population it is possible to eliminate the difficulty 
above pointed out of differing mortality-rates for different age-periods. It 
is thus an even fairer index than the proportions calcidated on 

averages of the variations in the general birth rate. From this point of view, if 
the 1891 rate be taken as normal, the birth-rate, like the general movement of po- 
pulation, may be said to be returning to 'normal conditions. 

The truth is that there has not been much change in fertility. The fall in 
1901 in the above proportion was not so much shrinlvage in the birth-rate, as de- 
crease in the survival rate amongst births in the decade owing to heavy mortality. 
The number of births to a Avoman of the reproductive ages may be well assumed 
for the present to be fairly constant. The increase or decrease in births, and 
hence in birth rate (calculated on the total population) is dependent primarily on 
the size of the female population of the child-bearing ages. 

197. Fecundity in Castes— Subsidiary Table 1 V-A gives the proportions 
of children under 12 to total married females aged 15-40 in selected castes. Sul'ject 
to the limitations pointed out already, the proportions mav be studied as indicating 
roughly the degree of fecundity obtaining in the different communities. In view 


Year 

Pr(>jM)rti(m of 
chiMrcn to total 
population 

1S91 

2 S3 

)'.K»1 
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1911 
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1921 
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of many (libtiirl)ing factors, it is not possible to tell from this table whether ascend- 
ancy in the social scale or occupation has any effect on fertility. The Writer castes 
sliow an extraordinarily high proportion of children (245) — even higher than 
Kuml)hars, Kolis and Early Trilres generally. The Brahman ratio is 188. The 
iMaratlias (Ivshatiiya) show 196. The Trading communities (Jain and Hindu Vanias) 
have 189. The JIusalmans with foreign strain show a ratio of 181, and the local 
converts have 196. These variations within the Musalman community are per- 
ha})S due to the nature of the domicile of each of these sections, as explained already. 
I’eisonal servants (Hajams and Dhobis) show quite the lowest percentage. From 
this table therefore there is little evidence of correlation between social status and 
fecunditv. But the proportions of the child population given in para. 194 above do 
indicate somewhat that socially higher classes have fewer children. The ligures how- 
ever do not coiiA'ict the higher-classes or any particular social group amongst the 
1 findus and Musalmans with the llalthusian microbe. The deliberate avoidance of 
clnldren — whether Ijy voluntary restraints or the use of contraceptives — if it exists 
at all- is in evidence only in particular localities — highly urbanised or congested 
areas, or amongst sections of castes or communities which through their English 
education may be said to have come more or less completely under European 
ijitluencc. The question will be referred to in greater detail in Part II of the 
t'hapter on Sex. 


198. Death-Rate by Age and Sex — The registered death-rate make 



a closer approach to reality than births and may therefore be a little more care- 
fullv analysed. Subsidiary Table IX and the above diagram illustrate the 
reported death rates by age and sex. If death-rates were available for individual 
years, it would have been possible to have a more perfect ogee curve than is 
rendered Idv considering death rates by age groups only. The recorded deaths 
amongst infants are abnormally high being 142-6 per mille for male and 125-8 
per mille for female, infants. The healthiest age-period is 10-15, which has only 
a recorded mortality rate of 10-7 for boys and 12- 9 for girls. The mortality rate 
for males, taking ail ages together, is a little higher than tor females ; but the 
zone wlieieiii female mortality is in excess extends from about the 10th year till 
the 40th year. The whole period of effective marriage is therefore a very critical 
period for a woman. The normal mortality table for each se.x has been constructed 
and embodied in the Second Part of this chapter : therein the mortality rates 
for each year of age up to 50 may be compared in each sex. It will be found, as in 
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the margin, that tJie 
female advantage in 
deaths is continued 
normally up to the 
16th and 17th years 
and then it is lost 
almost entirely till 
the 40th year, when 
it is again regained. 

The recorded death- 

rates show an even wider zone of mortality than this. There is no reason to suppose 
that registration of deaths of females is more accurate than that of males. There 
is therefore reason for assuming that with the passage of time the zone of mortality 
is extending amongst women. The acuter economic stress of present days lias led 
perforce to a somewhat greater neglect of female infants and cliildren tlian before. 
The perils of child-birth have of course continued unabated ; while economic necessity 
has often driven the young expectant mother to continue working in mills and facto- 
ries up to a point endangering the life of herself and of her unborn child. The mig- 
ration from the open life of the villages to unhealthy congestion in cooped iij) urban 
areas — which has been noticed as a feature in the urban movement in Chapter II — 
has also had a very injurious effect on women’s health generally. Lastly there is the 
evil of premature motherhood, which I fear is being fostered rather tlian retarded. 
In the Bengal Report of 1911, it was noticed that in that Province where the pro- 
gress of modern influences disintegrating the old bases of social authority may be pre- 
sumed to have been more rapid than in Bihar and Orissa, the mortality rate for the 
reproductive ages was higher among females than males; while in Bihar and Orissa, 
where life was simpler and more primitive, this was not the case. In Gujarat, 
presumably these disintegrating influences are at least as operative as in Bengal 
and form one of the root causes of this evil. 

iQp. Infant Mortality — Subsidiary Table XI has lieen specially 
compiled to show the proportion of deaths under one year to total births and also 
to total deaths per natural divisions in the State. The accompanying map shows 
the incidence of infant mortality in the different divisions in the State. It may be 
explained 
that the rates 
shewn in this 
map are cal- 
cidated on the 
mean infant 
population of 
the decade. 

Ka t h i a w a d 
shows the 
largest rate 
of deaths 
amongst in- 
fants. North 
Gujarat on 
the other 
hand shows 
the least ratio 
in infant mor- 
tality. The 
average num- 
ber of infant 
deaths record- 
ed annually 
comes to 5.9,34 
male and 
5.115 female. 

It has been alreadv shewn, while testing the acciiracx' of Vital Returns. tha,t 
recorded infant deaths were less than half of what actually happened. 'I’he aver- 
age annual number of infant deaths* is estimated to be *27,6*22. This estimate is 
based on the assumption that 60 per cent, of deaths under one,*\’ear happen in the 
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first quarter, and that all such deaths are normally omitted from registration. 
This assumption involves another that the remainder of infant deaths is correctly 
recorded. That these assumptions are fairly correct is shewn by the fact that the 
estimate of births formed on their basis is almost the same as those arrived at by 
actuarial methods, idiis estimated total of infant deaths gives a mortality rate per 
average infant population of the decade of 399 per mille. Perhaps the death-rate is 
not so high, but as it is dependent on the number of births directly, and as the 
actuarial estimate of births is a trifle exaggerated, as will be pointed out later, the 
true rate is somewhere about 350 per mille. The same Life Table also shows that of a 
hundred births only about 70 survive on to the second year of age. Subsidiary 
Table XT which is based entirely on figures of registered births and deaths, shows 
that of a hundred births, 19 die in the first year and 81 live on to the second. 
The ratio of survival after the first critical year is greatest in Xorth Gujarat and 
lowest in Central. The t'ity shows the largest proportion of infant deaths to births. 
But this is due in a large proportion of cases to births happening outside the City 
and deaths occurring amongst the infants after the parents return with them to 
their normal residence, ^lie true indication is given in column 10 of the same 
table, where the percentage of infant deaths to total is shewn per division. Here, 
the City figure is exceeded by Tvathiawad. The largeness of the City percentage as 
compared to Xorth Gujarat for instance may be ascribalde also to imder- registration 
of infant deaths in the latter area. All evidences, — life tables, vital returns, 
local experience — unite in stating that mortality among female infants is 
lower than among male. Tlie normal experience in all countries is 
that male infants are more delicate and difficult to bring up than female. 
The causes of infantile mortality are familiar enough; ancl in this respect, the 
experience of Baroda is part of the general Indian experience. The chief of these 
are the poor vitality of iznmature motherhood, ignorant midnifery, disregard of 
hygiene and underfeeding among the poorer class women. T’he following extract 
from the Bengal Beport of 1911 summarises the various aspects of the infant mor- 
tality problem in this country. The conditions are reproduced perhaps in a less 
virulent form in this State ; but the conclusions at any rate may be found ins- 
tructive reading: — 


“ A very large proportion of the deaths occur witliin the first month of life, but statistics 
are not available e.vcept for Calcutta. The number who fail to survive even for this short time 
may be gathered from the following note kindly contributed by Major AV. W, C’lemesha. I.M.S., 
Sanitary Commissioner of Bengal. The note is concerned primarily with the statistics compiled 
for 1909 by Dr. Pearse. the Health Officer of Calcutta, but throws so much light on the causes of 
infantile mortality, that it i.s quoted in exfenso. It may however, fir.^t be stated that over half of 
the children that died within a year of bir-th actually died in the first month. ‘ All who have 
studied the subject of infant mortality in this country recognise that the causes of infant deaths 
fall under two main heads. First, conditions connected with the health of parents, such as pre- 
mature marriage and the prevalence of such wa.sting diseases as malaria, which particularly affect 
the well-being of the mother. The second head is equally important, ri'., the e.xtremolv in- 
sanitary conditions of child-birth and the appalling ignorance j)revalent. The figures given 
by Dr. Pearse demonstrate these points to a most remarkable extent. Out of .something like 
2.700 children that die within the first month, more than 1.200. or nearly 50 per cent., come 
under the heads of premature birth and debility at birth. These deaths obviously come under 
the first heading named above: probably early marriage is the preponderating factor, becau.se 
malaria is comparatively rare in Calcutta. Under the .second heading practically another 1,000 
children die of tetanus and convulsions, diseases which are occasioned by the ignorance in 
matters of hygiene relating to birth-rate on the part of the motherandtho.se attending to her. 
It appears that under these two heads about 2.200 out of 2.700 deaths can be accounted for. 
Grave social conditions, such as child marriage, are things which are difficult to alter and which 
the spread of education alone can hope to remedy. Deaths which are occasioned by tetanus 
are, however, entirely preventible. Even a little ordinary cleanliness and a little common 
knowledge would reduce the death-rate nearly one-half. Concerning the mortalitv of children 
between the ages of one month and one year, the cau.ses are many and various. Bronchitis and 
chest troubles generally appear to account for a very large mmiber of deaths. The children 
are not sufficiently clad in the cold weather and further, it is the weakly child (/>.. the child of 
immature parents) which is most likely to contract fatal lung trouble.' " 


200. Death Rate by Locality and Religion. — Tlie am ompanving dia 
gram is prepared on tlie Izasis of the vital returns and i.s of couiW based 
on the assumption that they are correct. Tliis diagram may be well referred 
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hack to Chapter I and to that part of it where the public liealtli in the 
decade is discussed ; 
therein the incidence of 
plague, influenza and 
malaria in the different 
divisions is estimated. 

The diagram shows an 
excess of births over 
deaths in Kathiawad, 
but this is shewn in 
para. 71 to be un- 
true. As a matter of 
fact, there must have 
been a natural decrease 
of over 8.000 in this 
division ; and the mor- 
tality rate has been 
estimated to be nearly 
50 per cent, in the decade, on the 1911 population of this division. 

The death rates prevailing among different rel ig ions are another in- 
teresting feature of the mortuary returns. Taking 
a normal year, and also an epidemic year (1918) side 
by side, the marginal tabic shows variations in the 
dkath-rate by religions. The figures for Animists 
are omitted for the reason as already pointed 
out that registration is lamentably deficient 
among them. The figures for Christians are 
similarly defective and also omitted. The healthiest 
community is the Jain undoubtedly, followed by the 
Parsis. These two communities have also a low 
follow at a little distance and then the Hindus, ft appears that there is a high 
correlation between variations in birth, and normal death rates. 

201. Normal Birth and Death-Rates — In the last Census Report, the 
normal birth and death-rates were calculated roughly from the mean age, which 
was assumed to be slightly higher than the mean expectation of life. In this census, 
a Life Table has been prepared for both sexes by Prof. Vaidyanathan. This 
Life Table is constructed on the a.ssumption that ))irths and deaths normally balance 
each other and that the population is stationary. On this basis it appears that 
100,000 ^rale births are recpiired in this State annually to keep alive a population 
of 2,243,874 males, and that similarly 100,000 female births are yearly required 
for a population of 2,290,501 females. This gives a birth-rate of 44-57 for males; 
43-65 for females, or 43-47 for both se.xe.s, calculated per mille of the mean popula- 
tion. On the theory of the life-table, these ratios would also be rates of mortality 
in a normally stationary population. Mr. Ackland took these as death-rates and 
then added the estimated rate of natural increment as found from a study of the 
general movement of population to form the birth-rate. By this means, in my opini- 
on, he wholly exaggerated the rate of births. If we accept Mr. Ackland's plan and 
add 8-75 per mille which we found from the experience of the normal 
decade of 1881-1891 to be the normal rate of natural increase we 
get a very high birth-rate of 52 -22 per mille which is wholly untrue for this 
State. The birth-rate is really a fairly con.stant factor, famines do little to affect it — 
epidemics indeed may influence it but only indirectly: it is the death-rate however 
that fluctuates from decade to decade, and its curve re.sponds quickly tc-) any ab- 
normal disturbance that happens. For this reason I doubt whether any mortality 
table that was ever constructed, especially an Indian Life 'Fable which is admit- 
tedly so little dependent on vitality-returns, can entirely eliminate the effects 
of disturbing factors. Prof. Vaidyanathan him.self admits this. Further his Life 
Table is based not on the normal experience of 1891, but on the not entirely normal 
experience of 1911, which is given double weight irr corrrparison to the retrrrns of 
1901 and 1921. Again, he explains that forages earlier than 12, his Life Table has 
been constructed with the data of the Proclaimed clans’ experience of 1876-1901, 
which he himself condemns. He does indeed introduce suitable adjustments to meet 
the requirements of his curve, birt these adjrr,stments have only succeeded in 
suggesting mortality-rates for these early ages, which are m(fe “rough approxi- 
mations,” — I am quoting his own words — “ to the truth.” 
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Under these circninstanees,it will be a correcter proceeding to take the above 
ratios as representing the vorniul hirtli-ratc and then deduct the normal rate of 
natural increase for the normal death-rate. Thus with tlie normal l)irth-rate at 
43 ‘47, the normal death-rate will be 34 '72 per mille per annum*. That these 
ratios are nearer to the truth than those found by adopting Mr. Ackland’s plan, 
is proved by tlie facts of the general movement of population in the State. The 
normal rate of natural increment is indeed 8 •75 per mille per annum. This normal 
rate we liave shewn to be correct by working out what the population would have 
been if only this rate operated without the intervention of specified disturbing factors 
in the decades 1901-11 and 1911-21. The mortuary returns, it is true, are not 
satisfactory, but they are less defective than birth-registration ; and the margin 
of error has been also calculated. This margin may be fairly assumed to be the 
same since 1901. If we take the registered deaths for normal years for each decade 
since 1901 and then add the margin of error, we can thereby arrive at a fairly 
accurate guess of the normal death-rate obtaining in this State. The number of 
such normal years is fourteen. The deaths in these years may be totalled and the 
annual registered average may be reckoned therefrom. The corrected annual 
average of deaths in normal years may be found thereafter by adding the percentage 
of omissions as estimated in para. .59. This average proportioned to the 
populations of the two censuses of 1901 and 1911 gives the normal death-rate. To 
this may be added the normal rate of natural increase, to get the birth-rate. Mak- 
ing these calculations the normal birth and death-rates are found to be 43 '62 and 
34 '87 per mille respectively, t 


202. Normal Fecundity kate.- In an earlier part of this discussion we 
have shewn that fertility in the general population viewed over a large number of 
years hardly indicates any change. If we assume that the fertility rate is fairly 
constant, and that the volume of births shrinks or e.xpands according as the number 
of females of the reproductive ages increases or diminishes, then certain interesting 
results follow. Now, if the birth-rate is assumed thus to be fairly constant, the rate 
of infant mortality may be well assumed to be the same for any normal year. 
Thus, if we can get corrected census returns for the age-period 0-1, there is a con- 
stant ratio between the census return at that age and the number of births in the 
previous twelve months; and this relation enables us to estimate with a high degree 
of accuracy the number of births in any one normal year. So long as vital returns 
continue to be so lamentably defective as they are now, so long some such method 
is necessary. Appendi.x II elaborates the details of this method and clearlv lavs 
down the assmnptions on which it is based. Besides the above assumptions, it also 
assumes that the mortality amongst infants proceeds more or less on the basis of 
a law, decreasing in a diminishing series in proportion as the infant survives month 
after month, till it attains its first year. It assumes that 60 per cent, of infant 
deaths occur within the first quarter, 12 in the second and 8 in the third or last 


* It will be interesting to calculate the mean expectation of life from the above rates by 
Dr. Farr’s formula. I)]-. Farr established the following formula for obtaining an approximation 
to the expectation of life at biith when the biith and death-rate.s per unit of population were 
known : — 


■■ If h= birth-rate and d~death-rate per unit of population, then the expectation of lifer— 

csholnie, Viiut Statistics, p. 301 (1899 Edition). 
Calculating on rhis formula, we get the following equation : 

^26-869. 


11 1 )== oiitn-rate anci rf~cieatti-rate per u 

Calculating on rhis formula, we get the fc 

(■ - - (' --- - ) 
\3 -O.-IITl’ / \3 -01.347 / 


which is the number of ycar.sof -.he mean duration of life in the population of this State 
rriider normally jrrogressive curiditions. This mean duratiorr of life may be compared to that 
found for this State for males in the Lite Table, which is 22 -11 years. 

f The annual registered average of deaths for six normal vears in 1911-1921 is 50,892. This 


, . 826714 
IS mirltrplred bv-— -vv - 
^ ■ 6120.55 


uhic-h gic-es a corrected annual average of deaths for normal vears of 


68,743-66. This on the population of 191 1 gives a death-rate of 3,3 82 per ntille per annum. The 
annual registered average for 8 normal years in 1901-1911 is 51643-]. The rest of the cal- 
culations arc corrtained itr the following equation : — 

51643-1x826744x1000 

= 35 92. The nrean of these two ratios is 34 - 87. 

1952692x61:055 
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quarter, of the year. ()n t]ie.-ie assiiiuptions a table is constructed on tiie laisis of 
the actuai Hanil)U]g Vitalit} ex])erience for 1911-12 (quoted in Whipple’s Vital 
Statistics p. 342). From this table to whicli tlie reader is referred for details, we 
find that 100.600 birtlis in the previous twelve months show 78,727 hifants alive 
on the census day. \A'e can also calculate from the.se data tlnit 22,093 children 
are normally born in a decade to 10.000 married females aged 15-45. Or, if we 
take the reproduictive limits to be only 15-40, the number of normal births in a 
decade to 10,000 such females is 24,707. llegistered births only give a ratio of 
16,294 per 10,000 females aged 15-45. If we take the normal birth-rate as revealed 
by the Life Table, the proportion of normal births to 10,000 married females is 
26.345 in a decade. These ratios will be further examined in the light of the S’ex 
enquu'y, the results of which are given in the Second Part of the Chapter on Sex. 

203. Monthly variations in Birth and Death Rates 3Iuch has 
!)een made already of the inaccuracies of Vital Statistics. But there is one direc- 
tion where they can be pi'ofital.ly utili.'-ed and studied. The retuiais for births and 
deaths mav f'C taken by months over a \vhole 'lecade, avn'raged and further 
modified by the elimination of all 
disturbing factors, and thereafter 
they mav lie compared. In the mar- 
ginal diagram the average monthlv 
rates of births in 1911-21 — after 
excluding the montlis of epidemic 
prevalence — have been idotted in the 
same tuannei- as tlie diagram in llie 
Bengal Beport of 1911 . I'lu' tuonths 
of births and deaths are shewn 
on the toj' witli the correspmiding 
montliS of conceptions itidicafed be- 
low. I'lie diagram is only prep.u'ed 
for the State and not for the Civi- 
sions separate!}'. One rea..son for 
this is that the vital registration is 
very defective in unhealthy aieas. 
and rates calculated on .such defective 
figures will only serve to mislead. 

Seeondly , the contrasts in climate are 
not so great in Baroda as to necessi- 
tate .separate analvsis bv divi.sious. 

We see that the bi.'-th-rate, taken 
montli by month shows a gradual rise 
from .Tanuary till it attains its maxi 
mum in -Seiitember and October and 
then falls a little m Idovemlier and 
December. It must be added, how- 
ever, that the birth-curve in its pin- 
gress from January drops significantlv 
m February . J he death-rate on ine other liand ri.ses from JuJHuuy' t(j JIarch when 
it attanis its luaxiinum. 1 hen it falls, remains low throughout the summer months, 
beginstori.se again with the rains in June and continues to rise till .\u<>-ust. 
September shows a little respite. With October, the drying u]i of the ground 
fosters the growth of mosquitoes, and the lever season commences. November and 
December are unheahhv but le.ss so than the fir.st three months of tlie year. 

We .see that the ri.se in the birth-rate is .synchronous with the hdl in the death- 
rate. From April to December the death-rate rules u.suaily low with occasional 
rises in August, Xovemlier and Deceml'er. From April to December, on the other 
hand, the birilis are m the ascendani and continue high, fill the end of the vear 
The inonths (d highest birth-rate are August, September and October. CVitres- 
ponding to these months aie November, December and Januaiy. representiii'J' the 
periods most favourable to conceptions. The death-rate also begins to rise in these 
months. It does no<- seem therefore as if deatli-rate or an increasing fever pre- 
valence has much inhibiting ellect on the reproductive jirinciple. It is true that 
the stce]) rise of mortality from January to March does hav'e an (iCfect in reducing 
the conception curve ; but ev'cn then the concejition rate continues high until May 
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ivhen it drops down. This drop corresponds to the drop in February in birth-rate men- 
tioned aljove. The main reason therefore seems to be economic considerations, hrom 
r)ecend)er to April, the harvest of the two crops is gathered m, the surplus produce 
is sold in the markets and the material condition of the people, at least in normal 
years, is at its best. The drop in May is due perhaps to the fact that that month is at 
the heart of the "dead season” for agriculture. The subsequent months of the mon- 
soon with its urgency of agricultural operation, 
are marked by a comparative infrequency of 
conceptions, although there is a rebound from 
tlie depression in May. Mith September, the 
conception curve rapidly rises. How far these 
general conclusions on the periodicity of re- 
production are modified in unhealthy and 
h\'])er-eiulemic areas it is not possible to 
iletermine trom the present state of vital 
records in Baroda. 

204. Synchronous Birth and 
Death Rates- In the Census Heport of 
Bengal for 1911, IVlr. T;. S. O'Malley by a very 
e (feedive diagram made out that the pheno- 
menon of variations in Inrtli and death rates 
lieing synchronous was not due to high infant 
mortality as was usually supposed. To quote 
Ins woixls ; "The explanation is of course that 
the birth-rate depends on the conditions 
obtaining at the time (.>1 conception. Concep- 
tions are most numerous in the healthiest 
months, whereas the periods (9 months later) 
at which biiths take ])lace are unhealthy, 
so tliat a high Innh-rate is synchronous with a 
low birth-rate.'’ I’erhaps the seasonal '/aria- 
tion of death-rates in Bengal helps Mr. 
C'Mullev in his theory. 1 tried to plot a curve 
on this basis, which 1 here give for the reader 
to stud}'. The synchrony between births and 
(.leatlis over one year is not nearly so regular 
as in the Bengal curve. The years of 1917 
and 1918 were of course excejjtional. 1920 in 
spite of the absence of disturbing I'actoi’s 
show's little correspondence, but 1914, 1915. 
and 1910 and to a smaller extent 1913 show 
a somewhat simultaneous rise and fall in birth 
and death-rates. But the compaiative want 
of correspondence in Baroda is due perhaps 
to the different conditions prevailing here. 
In the oreceding paragraph it was pointed out 
that the conception curve was governed 
mainlv bv economic and agricultural consider- 
ations here and only to a minor extent by 
fever-prevalence oj- high uiortality. The 
healthiest months are the summer months 
April— Julv; and in these months conceptions 
are found to rule comparatix'ely low'. On the 
otlier hand w'hen the conceptions are at their 
highest, the months are far from healthy. 

T’he curve illustrates aniu.hei- inteiesting 
point. A high infant mortality by shortening 
I lie suckling period is said to encourage con- 
ceptions. If we examine the peaks 01 the 
Infant iMortality curve in the diagram, 
September 1912 . Octol)er 1913. August 1914 and tk tober- November. 



cill find 


Augu.st , 

]qiS — periods when the death rate among the infants was x cry hign we w 
that birth-curves, about a year later show also a steep rise, as for instance in 
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September- Octcjber 1913, Okober 1914, October 1915. and October 1919. 
infant mortalitv therefore indirectly helps birth-rate, as hiew’shoime pointed 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE 1. Age uisTitiEL no\ of lOO.UtK) of faou 


SF.X BY AXXl'AL PERIODS 
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SrBSTDTAK^" TABLE I. — Age distkiiu' rrctN oe 100.000 op e\«’ti 

SEX BY AXXT’AL PERIODS 


.Act. 

Hindu I 

MalL'' 

Mii'al- 
nian 1 

1 

j 

i 

' 1 

All ! 

ifliirion"- 

Hindu 

Females 

Ariisal- 

man 

All 

ridiLdon- 

1 

■> 

3- 

4 

7 

0 

7 

.->1 

18G 

200 

IDO 

170 

S!) 

14(; 

.'>2 

.745 

.712 

.720 

117 

27.2 

421 

r>:i 

111 

li:2 

111 

s ^ 

IS 

97 


07 

|o!t 

i»7 

-i 

u 

7<i 


1.01] 

1.77!) 

i,(iJi 

1 7! >7 

1.21(1 

1.777 


124 

14(> 

120 


Sf 1 

i)7 

■"tl 

112 

07 

114 

79 

44 

S9 

-AS 

, IGS 

147 

171 

1.22 

10 7 

127 

.v.» 

i .-,8 


77 

28 

10 

44 

fi 1 . 

2.127 

2..720 

2.104 

2.028 

2 1.72 


til 

70 

102 

72 

7 1 

<12 

70 

ti2 

i Kil 

171 

1118 

us 

120 

147 

ti:i 

42 

47 

44 

7(i 

22 

78 

(>4 

22 

41 

24 

77 

4 

24 

(i.“) 

040 

7!I7 

0.711 

(>(>S 

722 

(1.70 

()(; 

1 0“ 

•J 1 

42 

41 

2.2 

20 

27 

()7 . . . 

: 20 

J!» 

70 

id> 

lo 


♦)8 

; .‘,1 

42 

.71 

42 

72 

44 

t;<) 

i -1 

14 

21 

14 

10 

.. 18 

70 

i .714 

078 

.711(1 


779 

.707 

71 

j 20 

18 

10 

111 

14 

10 

72 

70 

72 

.72 

18 

,1- 

4s 

72 

it 

1.8 

10 

0 

.7 

0 

74 

1 7 

() 

S 

8 

11 

s 

7.J 

i 1!)2 

I’SO 

108 

220 

222 

23.8 

7(i 

1 ') 

u 

0 

10 

lo 

0 

77 

■? 

12 

s 

s 

1] 

8 

7s 

i 11 

11 

11 

i ■* 

0 

s 

70 

1 .) 

“ 

.) 

1 •> 

" 

2 

so 

! 1811 

201 

1.84 

1*77 

;>.>•> 

2.77 

81 

4 

12 


8 

8 

7 

S2 

0 

ti 

!» 

; 7 


7 

82 

i 


•) 

1 

1 

1 

84 

1 

•) 

1 

o 

i 

; i 


1 

'^•7 

1 28 

42 


.21 

1.2 

•>.) 


! 2 



■) 



‘"‘'7 

1 

f) 

] 

1 

•'! 

1 


1 

•> 

4 

2 

.... 


1 

80 

! 1 

•J 

i 

. . . 



00 

' 22 

-•> 

.22 

i7 

71 

47 

01 . ... 

1 

1 

1 

1 


1 

02 

! 1 

1 

1 

2 


■) 

<).2 

1 1 

1 

1 

1 


1 

04 

1 

' 

1 

1 


1 

!).7 

' 0 

10 

0 

17 

i ;» 

!l 

OG 





7 


07 . . 

1 


1 




08 

1 


1 

1 

2 

1 

!)9 


2 



1 


100 and over 



14 

•Jii 

1 ( 

IG 

20 

In 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I-A. -Aue distkieution of 100,000 of each 

SEX BY annual PERIODS CORRECTED 



All Religiox'; 1 


All Relsgioxs 

Age 









Age 




Il.'.l.- 

Fcnnl' 


A' ales 

lM“TnaI(“s 

0 

■ 

8.0.3.3 

3,270 

r>D . . 

841 

7*8 

1 

2.S37 

3,13.) 

.71 . 

804 

7tH( 

•> 


3,02.-) 

52 

702 

718 

3 

2,7 12 

2.iMH( 

0.3 

(.91 

638 

4 . . 

2,7U. 

2.809 

54 

filo 

s.oo 



2,7iD 

2,0.So 

.>.> 

580 

SOS 

(i . . 

2.70(1 

1 

1 2,r>!L3 

5(; 

■ 5*' 7 

488 

7 . 

l\f>S7 

2,.->29 

.77 

4.02 

463 

S . . 

! 2,07:> 

2,4,80 

58 . 

42.3 

440 

9 


1 2,444 

1 

50 

.4‘N> 

430 

10 

1 

! 2,r/L3 

i 2.42() 

i;d 

309 

422 

11 

2 .-,37 

2.397 

01 

308 

413 

12 .. 

2.434 

2.3-)4 

((2 

340 

401 

13 

• 2, :{(>:> 

' ^240 

03 

.331 

.370 

14 .. 

2.l.->.'> 

2.((SO 

(U . . 

.So 8 

328 

l.-> .. 

1 2.m.'> 

1.802 

(i7 . 

220 

229 

10 .. 

1.'.«'7 

1 .788 

()(► . ' . 

1 1>0 

147 

17 .. 

I.,S32 

1.749 

(>7 

13(1 

134 

IS 

1 .703 

1,727 

(►s . 

117 

124 

19 

1.702 

1 .7o(> 

(»0 ... 

|01 

115 


1.04.-, 

1 ,((88 

70 

"7 

109 

21 

l..-,99 

!-072 

71 

93 

105 

oo 

l..-,S3 

1.007 

72 . 

91 

100 

23 

l.Oo.-i 

1 .072 

7.3 , 

ss 

96 

24 

l.fiOO 

l.CliM) 

74 ... 

78 

8!) 

2.> 

1.713 

1.7.30 

7.7 . 

c,r, 

78 

20 

1,7.’ 1 

1 ,790 


50 

58 

27 

1.701 

l.sou* 

■■ 

10 

01 

2.S 

l,7t7 

1.794 

7s . 

30 

46 

29 

1 .700 

1.730 

70 

33 

44 

30 . 

1.(74 

1 .002 

SO . 

28 

41 

31 

1.030 

1 ,009 



27 

39 

32 

,..'•9:1 

l..->72 

82 . . 

20 

30 

33 

1..358 

l.-)30 

8.3 

25 

.31 

•■5+ 

1..-,17 

l..-)03 

81.. 

19 

1.5 

3') 

1.400 

1.470 

8,7 ... 

11 

11 

30 

1.413 

1.441 

.sn . . 

s 

0 

37 

1.30.-) 

1.400 

87 

7 

s 

3S 

1,321 

1,3.0.-) 

88 , . . 

1 

G ' 

s 

39 

1.270 

1 ,.303 

89 

1 

7 

40 . . 

1.224 

1 .242 

90 

•'» ' 

- 

41 

1.106 

1.190 

91 . 

•7 

~ 

42 

1,11.-) 

1.1. 38 

92 

i 

6 

43 

1,004 

1,091 

9.3 . . , . 

.7 

6 

44 

1.017 

1.040 

94 . . 

1 ! 




9S4 

f)88 

90 . . 

t 

r 

40 

;t.S0 

94.0 

m . . . 

O 

3 

47 

920 


07 . . 

1 

1 

48 . . 

891 

8r,3 

0.8 



49 .. .. 

s7:j 

82(( 

90 ... 






T,)t.il 

KHI.OdO 

100.000 


XoTf Piopijrtional Hunn*'' liavu I't-cn » al« ulat'-d on <-orp otnl airortlju'r to tlio ^^’o’unirnr ini'tliod. 

f 
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8UBBIDIAKY TABLE II. — Agie mstributiox of 10,000 of each 

SEX IN THE STATE AND EACH NATURAL DIVISION 


1921 j 1911 

1901 

1891 

1. 

! Jlalc 

1 

] 

j 

Female | Male 

1 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

i 

1 2 

3 4 

i 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 


Baroda State 


1 


0—1 

308 

331 i 

394 

1—2 

145 

100 1 

188 

2>— 3 

240 

277 ' 

316 

3—4 

257 

294 I 

2*J2 

4—5 

292 

285 

299 

0 — 5 

1.242 

1,347 

1 ,4.89 

5—10 

1.411 

1.300 

1,141 

10—15 

1,229 

1.171 

935 

l.V- 20 

847 

751 1 

887 

20—25 

723 

780 

970 

25—30 

842 

843 

986 

30—35 

813 

837 

840 

35 — to 

701 

008 

712 

40 — 45 

628 

081 

666 

45—50 

4.35 

410 

40<i 

.)( ( — 55 

484 

470 

439 

55 — fiO 

210 

1 7'^ 

170 

tiO — 05 

242 

288 

211 

05—70 

81 

77 

64 

70 and ovei 

112 

1.33 

.84 

ngi 


24-94 

->2-71 

Baroda City 


1.1.33 


0—5 

921 

1.078 

.5—10 

1 ,046 

1.122 

,859 

10—15 

1,087 

980 

889 

l.'i— 20 

859 

.807 

935 

20 — 10 

3.703 

.3.342 

3.860 

40—60 

1,89*1 

1.945 

1,905 

00 and nvei 

494 

005 

474 

Mean age 

20 -/J 

26-24 

-24-55 

Central Qujarat 




0— 5 

1.152 

1,284 

1,.397 

5—10 

1.348 

1.308 

1.084 

10—15 

1,173 

1,157 

869 

15—20 

819 

716 

847 

20 — to 

3,125 

3.140 

3,620 

40-00 

1,922 

1.87*1 

1,810 

OO and ovei 

461 

525 

37.3 

Mean age 

24- (15 

24- HI 

23-1,1 

North Gujarat 




0—5 

1.287 

I..377 

1,543 

5—10 

1,4.53 

1.387 

1.192 

10—15 

1.272 

1,1.86 

931 

15—20 

888 

748 

901 

20—40 

2.999 

3.1*15 

3.508 

40—60 

1,699 

1,731 

1,615 

W) and ovei- 

402 

466 

310 

Mean age 

23-29 

25- 0.5 

22-10 

South Qujarat 




0—5 

1,359 

1.409 

1.611 

5—10 

1,481 

1.379 

1.247 

10—15 

1.232 

1.180 

1,097 

15—20 

820 

839 

834 

20—40 

3,043 

3.201 

3,267 

40—00 

1,631 

1,547 

1,.554 

60 and over 

434 

445 

390 

Mean age 

23-33 

23-44 

22-25 

Kathiawad 

1 



0— 5 

1.294 

1,386 

1 ,.567 

5—10 

1.495 

1,482 

1,077 

10—15 

1,286 

1,221 

904 

15—20 

778 

681 

1,015 

20—10 

3,037 

3,029 

3,370 

40—60 

1,631 

1,610 

1,669 

60 and over 

479 

591 

398 

Mean age 

23- oO 

23-68 

■22- 06 


416 

145 

156 

314 

343 

208 

133 

139 

164 

1.80 

343 

205 

226 

272 

316 

34(1 

220 

249 

2,82 

34*) 

302 

260 

286 

289 

324 

1.609 

963 

1,056 

1,321 

1.,jO0 

1.044 

1,254 - 

1.236 

1,424 

1,407 

82.5 

1,3.57 ; 

1,200 

1,108 

9.32 

818 

1.036 1 

941 

805 

772 

1,026 

99.8 : 

1.007 

921 

995 

1,006 

978 ; 

959 

916 

909 

895 

809 1 

831 

.865 

850 

656 

679 1 

653 

009 

5.59 

705 

632 ! 

693 

649 

075 

364 

380 

399 

327 

301 

462 

419 : 

401 

465 

480 

1,50 

167 1 

190 

142 

127 

272 

1 ; 




64 

y 268 ■ 

374 

388 

484 

1**4 

J i 




22*77 

■23-50 i 

■ 23-76 

- 23-19 

- 23-47 

1.2.55 

733 1 

877 

919 

1,125 

9*»2 

1.020 

1.038 

880 

981 

787 

1,091 

881 

828 

751 

909 

946 

824 

sso 

863 

3..5.31 

3.843 

3.(il 3 

4,000 

3.57.5 

1.931 

1,992 

2,1.59 

1.979 

1,973 

685 

375 

60S 

508 

7.32 

•25-65 

- 27-15 

28 •5-2 

27-72 

27-76 

1,535 

846 

892 

1 .2 1 9 

i.m 

992 

1,232 

1,228 

1.299 

1.299 

746 

l,.3o.3 

1.082 

1,047 

833 

768 

945 

830 

876 

790 

.3,670 

3,7.34 

3,7.50 

3,458 

3.476 

1,81.3 

1 .679 

1.851 

1,729 

1,727 

476 

261 

307 

372 

4))4 

- 23-77 

25-06 

26-05 

24 - 64 

24-97 

1,661 

959 

1,012 

l,3C(i 

1 ,5.55 

1,032 

1,2.59 

1.237 

1 ,.547 

1.494 

798 

1.407 

1.2.59 

1.191 

1,007 

810 

1,1-56 

1.044 

891 

760 

3.651 

3.473 

3,432 

3.116 

.3.187 

1,676 

1,507 

1,6*92 

1,499 

l,.52r) 

.372 

239 

324 

39*) 

47] 

22-74 

-23-71 

- 24-60 

•23 -25 

■33-54 

1,660 

1. 3*^12 

1,403 

1.491 

l.*>24 

1.184 

1.360 

1.35S 

1.520 

1.492 

1,039 

1,327 

1,172 

1,1.34 

996 

853 

9(i4 

916 

767 

771 

3,386 

3,211 

3,080 

.3,2.54 

3.247 

1,431 

1,508 

1,559 

1,466 

1.430 

447 

328 

452 

368 

440 

22-09 

23-49 

23-86 

•23 --23 

- 23-10 

1,677 

931 

1,136 

1,430 

1,633 

1,062 

1,273 

1.149 

! .372 

1 .388 

806 

1,493 

1,502 

1.001 

851 

900 

936 

897 

.827 

728 

3,40.3 

.3,428 

3.19.3 

3.535 

.3,429 

1,653 

1,681 

1,757 

1,43,8 

1,415 

499 

2.58 

366 

397 

556 

22-87 

24-50 

24-69 

23-09 

23 -se, 


The mean age for the State, each Natural DivEion and City has I«>eii ealriilated for 1921 on the aires 
corrected according to thy ''oluinnar method referred to in the liody of the Re]Kirt. Tlie mean age for 1911, liKH 
and I 891 (State, Districts ami City) has been taken from the Census Report of 1911. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE II-A. — Agk distribution of of each 

SEX IN THE STATE UORKEUTEU 



19:11 

191! 

1901 

M.ik- 

Female 

Male 

1 

Fem.ile 

Male 

iMTlldle 

1 

1 3 

! 

1 

4 ' 

! 

1 

ti 

7 

0— o 

i.-ti;) 

K514 

1..331 

1,030 

947 

1,000 

,■>—10 

1,343 

1,373 

1.174 

1,007 

1,3.34 

1,330 

1(1 — i.j 

1,L‘0I 

1,1.50 

9.30 

S55 

1.309 

1,104 

1.3^1'U 

9l'(l 

SS2 

1,031 : 

1,013 

1,139 

1,040 

ild — 

.S09 

,S39 

1,031 

1,070 

1,014 

991 


SIRS 

.S.S5 

‘H»7 

1,013 

901 

944 

:3o~;]5 

79.S 

7S.S 

SlO ' 

81 7 

S4S 

S38 

J.3— 4(1 

osri 

(i!)7 

712 

703 

717 

714 

4( 1^4.3 

551) 

570 

500 

551) 

579 

(>03 

h)— rn) 

-Oil* 

152 

433 ■ 

401) 

4,37 

493 

I — .lo . . 

375 

34.3 

328 

331 

337 

373 

(io 

_‘37 

334 

I9.S 

31 S 

3I() 

252 

{^0— (i.} 

171 

191 

1 1.3 

i 75 

1 13 

I4S 

(io— 70 

74 

7.5 

.57 

0(t 

01 

SO 

70— 7.> 

15 

.50 

34 

38 

3N 

i 

75— 1 

.»•> 

2S 

10 

22 

27 

37 

,S( ,S5 

13 

10 

l(> 

’ ■> 

1 .. 

17 

33 

S.3— !Kl 

4 

4 

3 

3 

9 

1 11 

!H)^'J.3 


3 

•> 

3 

5 

! 

',).3 — 1(10 

1 

1 

1 

1 

- 

\ •* 

Tcital 

10, 000 

lO.lMH) 

10,000 ] 

1 

10,000 

10,000 

10,0(M) 


Notb. — P i'()|>oiti<'nal liavi' hern cal* 111. it( (I for 11)21 and 1911 on ajirs corr ‘etc’d aer(H(lin}.f to tlu* 

('uluninar metiiod and (iiiurr" tor 19<d liavc Ix'en cak-uLitril on air«’s '.inoothcd atoodini: to the Uluxain ni ’tliod. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE HI.-— Age distribution of 10,000 of each 


SEX IN MAIN religions. 



1931 

1911 

1901 

1891 

Ag<‘ 

Mak 

Female 

1 

-Male 1 

1 

Feaiale 

Male 

Female 

.Male- 

Female 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

1 

1 

9 

Hill au — 

0— .5 

1,337 

1.344 

1,473 

1.004 

910 

993 

1,338 

l,.33o 

5— lo 

1,403 

1,3,33 

1.138 

1,030 

1 ,308 

1.339 

1,438 

1,433 

10—13 

1,333 

] . 1 73 

939 

813 

1.373 

1,31.5 

1.111 

930 

15—20 

S39 

740 

890 

SI 8 

1,043 

948 

808 

773 

30-40 

3,083 

3,133 

3,.330 

3 003 

3,555 

3.490 

3,301 

3.:5((4 

40—00 

1.703 

1 . 7 

1,085 

:,702 

1..397 

1,703 

1,.3()4 

1,503 

00 .md over 

434 

.500 

333 

433 

3.33 

3.33 

380 

473 

JI' Oil ((-(jr 

•JJ-WJ 


22 -iv; 

22-94 

25*70 

24 GO 

23-H5 

Jo ’ >'H 

Animist — 

0— 5 

1,433 

1.502 

1,!MP3 

3.033 

1.433 

,037 

1,049 

1 .939 

5—10 

1,0.54 

1..3.34 

1 ,383 

1.310 

1 ,3.33 

1,.304 

1,713 

1,053 

10—13 

,205 

1,18.3 

914 

909 

1 .393 

1,173 

1,131 

891 

13— 3(( 

781 

813 

734 

817 

1,038 

940 

779 

818 

20—40 

3.001 

3. ! 07 

3.348 

3,133 

3,340 

3.139 

3,3(i3 

3.318 

■ 40 — 00 

1.371 

1.137 

1.455 

1.339 

1 .437 

1,413 

1.370 

1,1. 3.3 

()0 and over 

393 

303 

373 

3.S9 

333 

400 

190 

230 

Mi >1/1 uij( 

33- 37 

2/ S4 

3(1 •3.9 

HI -02 

•22-54 

t/o . JO 

21-37 

2u*7N 

Musalman— 









’ • — 5 

1.177 

1.371 

l,4:io 

'..338 

983 

1,010 

1,330 

1 .:i.3:: 

5—10 

1,333 

1.300 

1,130 

1.019 

1 , 1 83 

1.197 

1,388 

1,38-, 

10—13 

1 ,333 

] . 104 

9.53 

.S50 

1,310 

1.141 

1,083 

90 ; 

15—20 

781 

7(i0 

,874 

820 

007 

910 

839 

7r*5 

20-40 

3,130 

3.1,83 

3.391 

3..33I 

3,.303 

3,410 

3,41.3 

3.430 

to— on 

1,838 

1,731 

1..S03 

1,7(KI 

1.733 

1.838 

1.713 

1,091 

♦ >0 and ovur 

520 

.383 

430 

313 

330 

480 

143 

.371 

Mkih fifji 

34-87 

:i • 3 i 

25 42 

2.;- 47 

22 • .VO 

25*20 

25-03 

27-34 

Jain- 









0— 5 

1.030 

1.031 

I.I93 

I.3IS 

873 

1.043 

1,00.5 

1,199 

5 - HI 

1 .343 

1,1,80 

1.110 

993 

1,019 

993 

1.101 

1. 181 

1((— 1.3 

1,383 

1,143 

1.022 

933 

1,183 

1.000 

1,048 

9:!3 

15 — 2n 

818 

744 

SS8 

70(i 

999 

839 

885 

720 

20—10 

3,( (90 

3.313 

3.430 

3.337 

‘{.707 

3..333 

3,370 

3.333 

4(P— OO 

1,984 

2.03<» 

I.fH)5 

1 .963 

1 ,.847 

3.048 

1,933 

1 ,9.34 

()0 and ovt'i 

.343 

040 

438 

.390 

313 

4S0 

.333 

002 

Munn (iqc 

S-i-.W 

2H-44 

24 05 

•33 -.37 

■ 'Jo -34 

26-33 

i 

20- ')S 

2;*u2 


ThtMiiean a^e for each relijnon ha'< bei n eakulatfHl for 1921 on the a^es. eom'cl according to the Coluaiuar 
method. The mean age for 1911, 1901 and 1891 has Ix'eii taken from thj Ceiibus Rejxirt of 1911. 






168 8.UBSIDIARY TABLE IV. -Age msxi UliUTIOX Of 1,000 Of EACH SEX 

IX CEIITAIN CASTES 


3Iali;.s sumuli: itil mille Ar.rn 


• ' XbTl. 


Hindu, Jain and Animist — 

/. The {^eltcfcil) JjriihiiKin.i (Hiin'ii) 
15 iAlmi,in Ah iViilii 
,, Audich 

,, lOubiiAstlia 

X.ii:ai' .. 

II. The \V"rri,jr (Hiii'ht) 
Mai'.itli.i Kbliitriv'd 
Ifijput 
CaaliL'i' 


III. The Wi tU I ^ {Ilindu) 
I5ia'iriiak^ha! u 
fraljliu 

1 1 . ll'inli find {Ilindtij 

lU'uhiua liliat 
Trade) 1 (Ihadu or .htDi) 
(i)llinclu\’aiiia 
Dfavviil 
Lad 

(li).Iairi I'ania 
Shniuah 


(■/. A^rici)lii.tri^f^ {Huidii) 
jAaOiliia 

Kaubi Aujaua . , 

Lewa 

i II. Criijlts))ie)i and .U/intn-, (Iltmlu) 
Uliav'biir 
H.uji 
Ohanolii 
Cola 

Kuiubiiar 

Macblii 
Moclii 
•Soni 
Sutiir 

VIII. Labourxnj Cla js (Hindu) 

Hai'iii 
Koli 
V’aghri 

IX. Ilenhnien . 

Ahir 
Kabari 

Per.xunal Nirvaidi. 

Hajam 

XI. Early Tribei 
Hiiil (Hindu and AnniUbt) 
Cliodlira (Hindu and Anirai-.li 
Hhudia (Hindu and Aminist) 
Xkiikada (Hindu ami Animisl ' 

XII. The UntouchabU-s (Hindu) 

Hliangi 

Chamar (Klialpa) 

Oiled 
Garoda 

XIII. Reliyiuus Me/idicanh 
Bava 

Musalman 

With ftjreitjn -.Ira)!. 
fat ban 
Saiyad 
Shaikh 

II. Ijxeal Conenrii 
Giiaiichi 
Meiiian 
Voliora 

III. Religious Ml xidinint^ 

fakir 

Parsi 

Indian Christian 


II -o j -ld i iL'- 



ln.i 

108 

•J'j 

IJt 

loi 

III 

113 

liM 

ll-J 

!H 

i->a 

I Hi 
io!» 
107 
107 
91 
10(1 
10(1 
loll 

III) 

111 

IKi 

110 

IM 

US 

H>S 

ll'2 

U.l 

124 

127 

121 

11.7 

107 

VJl 

100 

i;{(i 

1.74 

Tin 

123 

119 

llti 

117 

110 

177 

143 I 

1(11 I 

147 

114 

139 

147 


116 

1(17 

102 

11(5 

107 

1:14 

118 

129 


11.7 
179 
1()7 

I. 70 

18.7 
174 
147 

17.7 

2.7.7 

I ms 

147 

212 

II. b 
141 
IIS'.) 
179 
144 
1.79 
181 
182 

'SO 

173 

178 

170 

l'!j 

187 

202 

190 

200 

210 

177 

194 

173 

173 

204 

183 

209 

208 

im 

103 

197 

/.'« 
194 
14 
->21 
209 
218 
211 ' 
So' I 
•’12 
20 : 


143 i 203 ; 
148 I 21(5 : 
.G j 144 I 
81 129 , 


187 ' 

li:s j 
H53 ' 
174 I 
1(57 j 

I 

I 

ISi 

21 !* 


120 ! 207 
702 i Iho 
102 ! Um 


78 


as 

04 

7o 

7)0 

76' 
41 
89 I 

73 I 
-- 1 
to I 

7_r j 

1 8 J 

74 I 
81 ; 
7(5 . 


r- I 

04 

74 


79 

81 

78 

79 

(57 

80 
7.7 
82 
(j7 
74 
(5.7 
0.7 
.80 
(58 
82 

79 i 
78 
71 
09 


07 
7j I 


•hio 

39(5 

104 

.*]-! 

4dl 

470 

417 

.340 

■SbC 

410 

307 

m 

407 

mu 

39-1 

109 

1(0 

;'.94 

39.5 

4(.7 

.399 

■131 

-103 

sat 

379 

371 

389 
411 
391 

401 

390 
405 

402 
o' 7 (s 

:5.so 

375 

348 

.■;.(« 

408 

393 


.34(5 

38.3 

374 

374 


72 I 

80 I 

'{i I 

(5.) I 

I 

73 ! 

00 I 

77 

(59 


fia 

(H 


95 

124 


183 I 
150 I 


371 I 
352 : 
47.7 
425 

387 j 

414 

427 

395 

414 

;o;i 

3'10 

301 

351 

411 

4il 


88 ! 340 
120 ! 424 


2bs 
2 I'.l 

207 
2,8-1 
291 
2 ■.’(>■ 
220 
225 
228 

2 SI 
299 
209 
2li<l 

208 
2 jo 
202 
282 
2.74 
243 
240 I 

I 

211/ i 

273 j 
201 


ins 

11-1 

102 

110 

110 

ns 

no 

11(5 

153 

14ii 
84 
1.74 
7 7.5 
129 
ini 
100 
93 
98 
105 
104 

120 

101 

113 


,8 

0 

1.1 

11 

1 

767 

Olj 

301 

i 

277 

173 

m 

407 

210 

157 

06 

:m 

284 

174 

04 

300 

292 

104 

) 


272 

175 

70 

303 

24.5 

171 

ilO 

!0,3 

2.74 

109 

7'* 

401 

242 

207 

04 

L’oO 

280 

lots 

SrJ 

Sill! 

221 

1 .7.3 

7)7) 

380 

328 

2oS 

91 

357 



7 5-5 
1.30 
1 'iS 
100 
150 
I 50 

171 

172 

17 b 
1-13 
171 


08 

70 

70 


300 

Sb7 

390 

391 

404 

405 
4oS 

S'JS j 

394 

399 


75 I 381 I 
72 1 373 ! 


270 
28! 
2i,s 

271 
283 
274 
1:43 
240 

2'.'8 

289 


242 

1 114 

los 

7n 

395 

247 

2t0 

1 124 

Is" 


J.s.s 

2.. 2 

241 

' loS 

101 

no 

106 

2(.5 

220 

! 1 1 .7 

r,4 

77 

3‘)2 

242 

218 

1 122 

KO 

71 

408 

220 

108 

1 3.-; 

109 

74 

406 

218 

19(5 

130 

192 

Si 

370 

215 

228 

143 

182 

71 

352 

252 

21.7 

139 

1,84 

77 

389 

211 

232 

108 

179 


403 

254 

230 

120 

178 

76 

385 

241 

wO.J 

141! 

ls7 

'iv 

396 

2liU 

27)7 

loo 

173 

69 

4io 

242 

217) 

1.72 

189 

(t'l 

385 

205 

225 

l7o 

20 3 

(i(t 

378 

189 

20.9 

ns 

Ibj 

''7 

jt J 

2i:i 

20 S 

1.3.7 

215 

73 

35s 

219 

20!) 

120 

193 

S4 

375 

22'' 

22 > 

12(1 

lib 

72 

0.9.9 

2’j.j 

224 

120 

170 

72 

39!1 

230 

103 

li:S 

200 

00 

3^2 

172 

IS!) 

199 

219 

04 

352 

1 0(5 

1**5 

102 

199 

74 

39!) 

10(5 

174 

170 

190 

.S2 

:m 

159 

203 

1.70 

21(5 

7u 

370 

188 

2< 2 

14j 

IS'I 

73 

JS'L 

2IIS 

11)3 

139 

194 

64 

404 

199 

iss 

14S 

190 

75 

381 

200 

211 

145 

180 

73 

384 

212 

204 

141 

190 

75 

375 

219 

203 

no 

li'J 

73 

377 

2.55 

SoO 

118 

170 

SO 

374 

252 

237 

127 

179 

70 

392 

232 

2 43 

/ 2 J 

iw 

03 

4o(, 

24.: 

242 

120 

10(5 

5.S 

413 

237 

2:mS 

121 

109 

72 

4i>2 

230 

243 

123 

104 

61 

404 

248 

.2J2 

12'i 

ho 

^ 1 
J 

33.7 i 


231 

118 

183 

70 

375 ! 

2.34 

2 1 5 

1.71 

203 

SI 

377 1 

188 

211 

122 

190 

76 

387 ! 

225 

25 s 

12S 

ls2 

L'3 

407 i 

2lS 

27)S 

128 

1,82 

65 

407 1 

1 

218 

294 

81 

134 

57 

395 

333 

182 

134 

171 

133 

394 

168 


169 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV — A. — Proportion of children under 12 
AND OF PERSONS OVER 40 TO THOSE AGED 15-40 IN CERTAIN 
CASTES ; ALSO OF MARRIED FEMALES AGED 15-40 


Caste 

Peopoktion of children 
BOTJI SEXES PER 100 

Proportion of persons 
OVER 40 PEE 100 AGED 
15—40 

Number of 
married f e- 
males aged 

15 — 40 per 

100 females 
of all ages 

Persons 
aged 15—40 

Married 
females aged 

lo-40 

Male 

Female 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

The Brahmans 

69 

188 

69 

70 

29 

The Warrior class 

71 

196 

54 

62 

31 ’ 

Maratha Kshatriya 

■79 

i:s 

4S 

G3 

32 

The Writers 

87 

245 

61 

61 

28 j 

Bards and Actors 

72 

174 

66 

72 

30 

Traders (Hindu and Jain) . . 

69 

189 

64 

65 

30 , 

(/) Hindu rfl/ua 

GS 

IGG 

GG 

70 

30 

(//) Jain Vania 

GG 

193 

64 

GO 

33 

Agriculturists (Hindu) 

75 

187 

54 

58 

34 

Kanbi Lcim 

70 

17 S 

00 

6'rV 

3J 

Craftsmen and Artisans (Hindu) . . 

79 

186 

oo 

60 

34 

Kurnhhar 

G5 

300 

oO 

57 

34 i 

Labouring Class (Hindu) . . 

87 

doo 

59 

•54 

35 

KoU 

ffO 

200 

77 

53 

35 , 

Herdsmen 

83 

205 

53 

58 

32 

Personal Servants 

77 

177 

58 

59 

34 

Early Tribes 

98 

240 

52 

45 

32 

OhoJJira (Hiiulu and Animint] .. 

nt 

245 

50 

42 

30 

Oamit [Hindu and Aniiitisl) 

9 

350 

iG 

il 

30 

The Untouchables (Hindu) 

91 

198 

54 

54 

35 

Dhed 

90 

192 

57 

•55 

57 

Musalman 

78 

190 

61 

59 

33 

(I) With Foreign Strain . . 

69 

181 

58 

60 

33 

(II) Local Converts 

85 

196 

63 

59 

33 

Vohora 

S7 

190 

09 

5S 

S3 


SUBSIDIARY Table V. — Proportion of children under 10 and of per- 
sons AGED 60 AND OVER TO THOSE AGED 15 - 40 ; ALSO OF MARRIED FEMALES 

AGED 15-40 PER 100 FEMALES 


Natural 

Division 

Proportion of Children both 
Sexes per 100 

Proportion of persons aged 

60 AND OVER PER 100 AGED 

1.5- 40 

Number of Mar- 
ried female.s 
aged 15-40 per 

100 Females 
of all ages 

Persons aged 
15—40 

Married Females 
aged 15-40 

1921 

1 

1 

1911 : 

1901 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1921 

1911 

BKH 

Male 

Fe- 

male 

Male 

Fe- 

male 

Male 

Fe- 

male 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 


15 

16 

Baroda State.. 

69 

60 

50 

167 

145 

135 

11 

13 

8 

10 

6 

9 

33 

37 

34 

Central Gujarat . . 

r>5 

56 

45 

157 

135 

122 

12 

14 

8 


6 

8 

34 

39 

36 

Baroda City 

48 

44 

3'.) 

132 

119 

117 

11 

16 

10 

15 

8 

14 

35 

35 

33 

North Gujarat 

71 

61 

-lit 

172 

148 

129 

10 

12 

7 

8 

5 

7 

33 

37 

35 

South Gujarat 

71 

68 

67 

17(1 

1.58 

171 

11 

11 

10 

11 

8 

11 

33 

36 

32 

Kathiawad 

75 

61 

53 

183 

146 

181 

12 

16 

9 

12 

6 

9 

32 

37 

29 
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SUBSIDIAEY TABLE V-A.— Propoetion in certain religions of children 

UNDER 10 AND OF PERSONS AGED 60 AND OVER TO THOSE AGED 15 - 40 ; ALSO 
OF MARRIED FEMALES AGED 15-40 PER 100 FEMALES 


Religion and 
Natural Division 

Proportion of children both 
SEXES PER 100 

Proportion of persons aged 

60 AND over pee 100 AGED 15-40 

Number of Mar- 
ried females aged 

15 — 40 per 100 
females of all 
ages 

Persons aged 
15—40 

Married females 
aged 15 — 40 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1921 

1911 

1901 

Male 

Fe- 

male 

Male 

Fe- 

male 

Male 

Fe- 

male 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

Baroda State 
















All Religions 

69 

60 

50 

167 

145 

135 

11 

13 

8 

10 

6 

9 

33 

37 

34 

Hindu 

68 

59 

49 

165 

143 

131 

11 

13 

8 

10 

5 

8 

34 

38 

3d 

Animist . . 

80 

80 

67 

205 

184 

172 

8 

7 

7 

7 

8 

10 

31 

37 

33 

Musalman 

6.) 

59 

50 

156 

143 

137 

14 

15 

10 

12 

7 

11 

33 

37 

33 

Jam 

57 

52 

43 

150 

141 

123 

14 

16 

10 

14 

7 

11 

30 

32 

33 

Parsi 

54 

59 

55 

158 

161 

124 

31 

27 

24 

24 

17 

22 

22 

24 

32 

Central Gujarat 
















A1 1 Religions 

65 

50 

45 

1.57 

135 

122 

12 

14 

8 

11 

6 

8 

39 

34 

36 

Hindu 

05 

55 

45 

157 

133 

121 

12 

14 

8 

11 

5 

8 

34 

40 

37 

JMusalman 

62 

56 

45 

133 

138 

146 

13 

15 

9 

11 

6 

10 

34 

38 

30 

Baroda City .. 
















All Religions 

48 

44 

39 

132 

119 

117 

11 

16 

10 

15 

8 

14 

35 

35 

33 

Hindu 

49 

44 

38 

132 

118 

115 

11 

16 

10 

15 

7 

13 

35 

37 

33 

Musalman 

46 

47 

46 

128 

122 

122 

13 

17 

10 

16 

10 

16 

35 

38 

36 

North Gujarat. . 
















All Religions 

71 

61 

49 

172 

148 

129 

10 

12 

7 

8 

0 

7 

33 

37 

35 

Hindu 

72 

62 

49 

174 

149 

130 

10 

12 

7 

8 

5 

7 

33 

38 

36 

Musalman 

67 

59 

47 

160 

145 

125 

13 

13 

9 

9 

5 

8 

33 

37 

35 

South Gujarat 
















All Religions 

71 

68 

67 

170 

158 

171 

11 

11 

10 

11 

8 

11 

33 

38 

32 

Hindu 

66 

66 

62 

146 

150 

139 

13 

13 

10 

11 

7 

10 

36 

37 

33 

Musalman 

66 

66 

63 

149 

147 

150 

17 

16 

15 

14 

12 

18 

33 

35 

31 

Kathiawad 
















All Religions 

75 

61 

53 

183 

146 

181 

12 

16 

9 

12 

6 

9 

32 

37 

29 

Hindu 

74 

60 

52 

182 

144 

158 

12 

14 

9 

11 

6 

9 

32 

38 

29 

Musalman 

82 

73 

57 

183 

164 

159 

16 

17 

13 

13 

6 

11 

33 

36 

32 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. — Variation in population at certain 

AGE-PERIODS 


Natural Division 

Period 

Variation per cent, in 

POPULATION (increase -f 
DECRBASE — ) 

AND 


)vei 

All ages 

0-10 

10-15 

15-40 

40-60 

60 and c 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Baroda State 

1891 - 

-1901 


19 

2 



35 - 

6 

1 + 

1 

1 


12 - 

4 


14 - 

7 


40 - 

6 


1901 

-1911 

+ 

4 

1 

+ 

22 - 


— 

28 - 

4 

+ 

2 - 

2 

+ 

4 - 

9 

+ 

20 - 

9 


1911 - 

-1921 

+ 

4 

6 

+ 

6. 

1 

+ 

42 - 

5 

— 

7- 

1 

+ 

8 - 

7 

+ 

23 - 

0 

Central Gujarat 

1891- 

-1901 

— 

22 

9 

— 

38 



2* 

3 

— 

17 


-(- 

3- 

3 


42 

4 


1901- 

-1911 

+ 

8 

to 

+ 

29- 

6 

— 

26- 

4 

-f 

4. 

5 


14- 

9 

+ 

47. 

4 

Baroda City . . 

1911- 

-1921 

-h 

4 

3 

+ 

6- 

0 

-f 

49- 

7 

— 

8. 

6 

-f 

9- 

2 

4 - 

21- 

7 

1891- 

-1901 

— 

10 

9 

— 

16 


+ 

11- 

8 

— 

11. 

9 


6- 

7 


29* 

7 


1901- 

-1911 

— 

4 

3 

+ 

6- 

9 

■ — 

19 




4. 

2 



11- 

4 


12- 

9 


1911- 

-1921 

— 

4 

7 


2* 

1 

-f 

17- 

9 

— 

10. 

0 

— 

4- 

7 


4- 

2 

North Gujarat 

1891- 

-1901 

— 

24 

1 



43- 

1 



7- 

9 



13- 

1 


11- 

7 


51 • 

9 


1901- 

-1911 

— 

0 

3 

+ 

21- 

2 

— 

35- 

4 

— 

o . 

9 

-f 

9* 

5 

+ 

19* 

7 

South Gujarat 

1911- 

-1921 

+ 

8 

2 

+ 

9* 

6 

+ 

53’ 

6 



5 * 

6 


12- 

9 

4 - 

39* 

1 

1891- 

-1901 


6 


— 

19- 

6 

+ 

10- 

3 

+ 

0- 

2 


0- 

5 


9* 

9 


1901- 

-1911 

+ 

11 

6 

+ 

16- 

1 

— 

4- 

0 

-f 

13- 

8 

+ 

8- 

7 

+ 

19- 

9 

Kathiawad 

1911- 

-1921 

+ 

1 

5 

+ 

0- 

1 

+ 

14- 

5 

— 

3- 

8 


7- 

9 

4- 

6* 

5 

1891- 

-1901 

— 

3 

8 

— 

25- 

8 

+ 

55* 

2 

— 

4- 

5 

+ 

15- 

8 


30- 

9 


1901- 

-1911 

+ 

2 

79 

+ 

23- 

0 


41- 

3 

+ 

5- 

6 


0- 

5 


48- 

1 



1911- 

i 

-1921 


0 

1 

+ 

5* 

1 

+ 

46- 

2 


13- 

5 


2 • 

7 

+ 

19- 

0 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII. — Reported birth-rate by sex and 

NATURAL DIVISION 




Number or births per 1,000 of total population 

( Census of 1911 ) 


Year 

Baroda State 

Central Gujarat 

North Gnjarat 

South Gujarat 

Kathiawad 


Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

X 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

1910-11 

26-8 

25-9 

24-9 

24-9 

25-4 

23-8 

31-2 

29-5 

33-3 

32-2 

1911-12 

29-3 

28-4 

29-0 

29-5 

261 

24-3 

35’9 

33-7 

33-2 

33-2 

1912-13 

26-8 

25-8 

26-3 

26-3 

25 '5 

23-5 

30-5 

29-2 

28-3 

28-0 

1913-14 

31-4 

30-5 

28-7 

28-9 

31-5 

30 0 

331 

31 1 

391 

37-7 

1914-15 

31-2 

30 0 

29-0 

29-2 

30-7 

28- 1 

32 0 

31-0 

40-9 

40-4 

1915-16 

32-1 

30-7 

31 1 

31-4 

30-6 

27*9 

33-8 

32-5 

39-7 

37 * 5 

1916-17 

31-5 

30-2 

30-2 

29-9 

29-8 

27-4 

34-9 

33-3 

39 0 

38-6 

1917-18 

30-7 

29-2 

28-7 

28-4 

29-7 

27-8 

33-0 

30-7 

38-4 

35 ' 5 

1918-19 

23-5 

22-7 

21-9 

22*4 

23-2 

21-5 

25-3 

23-9 

27-7 

27*2 

1919-20 

27-5 

26*4 

27-3 

27 0 

26-5 

24*7 

28-4 

27-9 

31-4 

29-8 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIII. — Reported death-rate by sex and 

NATURAL DIVISION 




Number 

OF DEATHS PER 1,000 OF TOTAL POPULATION (CENSUS OF 1911 ) 


Year 

Baroda State 

Central Gujarat 

North Gujarat 

Soutli Gujarat 

Kathiawar! 


Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

1910-11 

25-2 

24-5 

27-5 

29-2 

22-5 

20-7 

27-7 

26-0 

23-5 

21-4 

1911-12 

23-2 

21-8 

25-4 

25-8 

19-7 

16-9 

26-5 

25-7 

24-5 

23- 5 

1912-13 

26-3 

25-5 

25-0 

26-7 

271 

24-5 

23-3 

22-3 

331 

31-6 

1913-14 

25-5 

24 '2 

27-5 

28-6 

231 

20-3 

20-7 

25-0 

27-0 

24*2 

1914-15 

23-3 

22 '2 

25-9 

27-6 

20-5 

17-6 

25-8 

24-4 

21-9 

19*0 

1915-16 

24 0 

22-7 

28-7 

28-7 

21-3 

191 

23-0 

22-5 

1 19-7 

18*2 

1916-17 

27-3 

25-9 

28-9 

29-4 

25-5 

22-3 

28-2 

27-8 

27-7 

26*5 

1917-18 

39-0 

41 0 

39-4 

44-9 

41-5 

41-8 

31 0 

30-4 

40-1 

43*2 

1918-19 

62-9 

641 

60-4 

61 1 

59-6 

59-0 

69-7 

71-4 

77-3 

85 0 

1919-20 

27-6 

25-5 


28-6 

25-7 

22-2 

25-5 

24-8 

-» 

33-0 

30*4 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IX. — Reported death-rate by sex and age in 

DECADE AND IN SELECTED YEARS PER illLLE LIVING AT SAME AGE ACCORDING 

TO THE Census of 1911 



Average of 

Average of 

i 

1 

1 



Dec.vde (Ab- 

DEC ADE (Pro- 

j 

i 



SOLUTE 

PORTIONAL 

1912—13 

1914- 15 1 1917 

—18 

Ade 

figures) 

FIGURE.S) 


j 



.Male 

Female 

Male iFemale 

! 

Male 1 Female 

JUilc Female! Male 

Female 

1 

0 

3 

4 ! 0 

1 

i 7 

1 

8 9 i 10 

1 

, 

11 j 


All a[;es 
Under 1 voar 
1-5 
.5-10 
10—15 
15—20 

20—30 
30—40 
40—50 
50-60 
60 and over 


1918 

-19 

JIale 

Fcm&le 


.32,146 20,05» 30-4 29-8 20-3 

5,934 5,115 142-6 ;125-8 145-2 

6,379 5,732 55-2 49 2 62 9 

1,723 1,582 14-3 15-5 11-8 

1,057 1,041 10-7 12-9 6-5 

1,022 1,017 10-9 13-5 6 8 


3,,353 3,516 16 2 17 7 lO-l 

3,321 3,228 20 3 21-3 12 -8 

3,083 2,307 27-2 22 1 20 - 1 

2,820 2,105 43-8 35 -2 35 4 

3,455 3,417 91 6 80 0 80 0 


131-3 '128-2 112-6 144 

.57-2 : 41-3 36 0 50 

12-3 9-8 9-0 22 

7- 4 6-3 8-2 24 

8- 2 I 7-1 8-1 18 


69-6 119 


0 108-2 



SUBblDIARl TABLE X. — Reported deaths from certain diseases 

PER MILLE OF EACH SEX. 


Whole State 


Actoal xujibee of deaths in 


Actoal .nu.mber of deaths I 


Ratio per 
mille of 
each se.A 


Central 

Gujaiat 


Noith 

Gujarat 


f 1910— 11 

1911— 12 

1912— 13 
S 1913—14 
I -I 1914-15 

1915- 16 

1916 17 

1917— 18 

1918— 19 
[.1919-20 

r 1910—11 

1911—12 
^ 1912—13 

1913— 14 
= -{ 1914- 15 
S I 191.5-16 

I 1916—17 
I 1917-18 
1 1918-19 
I 1919 -20 

f 1910—11 

1911— 12 

1912— 13 

^ 1913—14 

•: 1914-15 
'i; 1915—16 

1916- 17 

1917— 18 

1918— 19 
.1919—20 

f 1910— 11 

; 1911—12 
S j 1912-13 
I j 1913—14 
iyji .{ 1914—15 


SB 1916—17 
^ I 1917—18 
^ I 1918—19 
(.1919—20 


35.388 

33.. 581 
41.206 
39.196 
35,liKJ 
31,084 
.37. 1.38 
38,788 

40.. 331 
43,717 


South 

Gujarat 


Kathiawad. 


Male 

Female 

Male 

Fe- 

Male 




male 


3 

4 

- 1 

^ 1 

1 

0 

1 

" i 

1 


‘J 10 11 I 12 I 13 14 15 16 


148 0 

93 0 

426 0 

55 0 

188 0 
1,108 1 
675 0 

139 0 

764 0 

93 0 


223 0-24 

86 0-1 


18,712 

l:,?24| 

21,761 

20.. 896 
18,767 

16.. 505 
19,648 
20,022 
21.170 
23,499 


111 

109 

15 

1 

15 

16 

29 

28 

10 

7l 

7 

17 

37 

42 

35 


4.5 

21 

5 

1 

22 

13 

13 

2 



958 

908 

85 

80 

7.1 

301 

318 

16 

11 

110 

20 

31 

1 




17- 1 5.730 5.192 
15-9 .5,216 4,622 
19-9 5,440 .5,066 

18- 7 6.027 .5.430 1 

16’8 5.496 5,026' 
14-9 4,870 1 4.301 
17-9 .5,498! 4,951 

19- 2 5,535| 5,340 
19 6 .5,812 5,267 


315! 242 

2881 196 

285| 248: 

2.59! 159i 


275 227 

226: 193! 

204' 144' 

184 146 


338 
30 1 294 

■>! 127 

46; 119 

6| 73 

74; 497 

66 1 135 

3 .52 

19: 175 


732 j 7.357 
695 7,380 
'54 10,311 
"lo: 8.8:J5 
669 7,936 
575; 7,021 

506, 9,205 
554| 9,205 
559 9,190 

612 9,928 

29! 59 

51 48 

68 ! 194 

29 i 89 

2.5 ,54 

« 172 

23 204 

43 193 

36 94 

23 110 



481 413 

35 28 

36 22 


27 130 102 

78 284 308 

55 10 8 

40 28 20 

4 4 1 

.58 16 17 

113 43 32 

28 299 282 

22 121 112 

12 41 28 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE X. — Reported deaths from certain diseases 
PER MILLE OP EACH SEX — { continued ) 


Whole State Actual Xi'?ibee op Deaths in' 


Year 

1 Actual 

i 

1 

NUMBER OF DEATHS 

1 Ratio per 

A mille oi 
each >ex 

C’entral 

Oujarat 

Oity 

. 

North 

Ilujarat 

South 
( Jujarat 

i 

Katliiawad 

1 Total 

Hale 

Female 

Male 

I 

; Fe- 
1 male 

1 

ilale 

Fe- 

male 

Male 

Fe- 

male 

Male 

Fe- 

male 

Jlale 

1 

1 

Fe- 

male 


ilale 

Fe- 

male 

1 

1 2 

3 

4 

i 

1 

1 

1 


1 

1 

10 

1 

i 

13 

14 

15 

16 


ri9io— 11 . 

4,92t 

I 

1 

2,460 2,46f 

2-3 

2-5: 

68- 

69t 


(i 

j 

.J 

1,27, 

l,26f 

467 

47 

7 

2£ 

18 


1911—12 . 

87C 

428; 44S 

0 -4 

0-4( 

i 175‘ 10( 

i 

7 

, 4 


i: 

203 

215 

20 

18 


1912—13 . 

310 

159 151 

0-1 

5 0-L 

8 

7 St 

» 

1 



. . 

68 

61 




1913—14 . 

1,220 

5971 62? 

0 -5 

0-6-1 

26< 

31' 

12 

14 

14: 

11: 

81 

i 

6 

9; 

104 


1914—15 . 

1,294 

6291 66a 

0-1 

0-6S' 

44( 

471 

97 

95 

11 

<J 

43 

42 

32 

48 


1915—16 .. 

224 

106 118 

0-6 

Oil 

2): 

3: 

21 

18 

" 

7 

49 

60 

1 



1916—17 .. 

859 

45' 

402 

0-4? 

0 -41 

86 

67 

9 

4 


1 

358 

329 

4 



1917—18 .. 

27,460 

13,29( 

14,164 

12-6 

14-3 

3,447 

3,72.' 

1 1.141 • 1,202 

6,85:! 

7.129 

834 

8.70 

1,022 

1,258 


1918—19 .. 

1,031 

47' 

554 

•4.‘ 

> 0 ‘ 57 

281 

1 30.7 




90 

11: 

.78 

7 


47 

66 


D919— 20 .. 

42 

1 28’ 14 

1 

0 -0? 

0 01 

' 12 

1 12 




3 

O 

7 



6 



ri910— 11 .. 


i 

1 



1 

i 












1911—12 .. 


1 

1 



i 

[ 





i ' ' 

) 






1912—13 .. 






1 

1 





1 







1913—14 .. 








1 




I .. 






N 

1914-15 .. 



I 
















1915—16 .. 



1 
















1916—17 .. 







1 











1— 1 

1917—18 .. 







.. 

.. 





, 






1918-19 .. 

71,472 

36,222 

35,250 

34-3 

36-33 

10,124 

8,590 

1 .2.70 

1.259 

1 LT41 

14,-192 

6.31 8 

6,65.. 


4,.778 

5,6 i 9 




T 

iiese are 

the CO 

’iilniie 

(iifur 

ol 1 

))i!uen/‘a an«! 

( 'holer! a. 

1 






[l919-20 .. 



















r 1910— 11 .. 







.. 






: 






1911—12 .. 



















1912—13 .. 


















a 

1913—14 .. 



.. 















s 

1914—15 .. 


















§ 

1915—16 .. 




.. 










( 





Ah 

1916—17 .. 

251 

150 

101 

0 14 

0 - 10 

69 


5 


o 

1,7 

13 

35, 

18 


26 

io 


1917—18 .. 

376 

205 

171 

0-19 

0-18 

69 

7)0 

15 


21 

29 

32 

42 

33 


50 

35 


1918—19 .. 

2,049 

1,056 

993 

1- 0 

l-(i2 

247 

202 

41 

2 

SI 

69 

455! 

468 

269 

252 


.1919-20 .. 

604 

337 

267 

0-32 

0-27 

83 

69 

4 

[ 

3 

40 

22 

107 

100 

103 

73 


1910-11 .. 

7,716 

4,027 

3,689 

3- 8 

3- 8 

1,721 

1,5.76 

636 


638 

562 

,7.78 

709 

617 


399 

320 


1911—12 .. 

8,326 

4,415 

3,911 

4- 2 

4- 0 

1,817 

1,511 

734 


670 

6<58 

613 

712 

761 ! 

484 

356 

s 

1912—13 .. 

8,423 

4,458 

3,965 

4- 2 

4- 1 

1.830 

1,492 

714 


717 

72.7 

7.39 

767| 

650 


422 

347 

ZJ 

1913-14 .. 

8,o3o 

4,542 

3,993 

4- 3 

4- 1 

1,908 

1.582 

,81 0 


7'.Hi 

6,73 

6(0 

746, 

663 


435 

358 

h •>v 

1914—13 .. 

8,340 

4,445 

3,895 

1* 2 

4- 0 

1 ,757 

i.o45 

877 


810 

622 

d66 

787 1 

686 


402 

288 

1 J 

1915—16 .. 

11,065 

6,041 

5,024 

o* 7 

5- 1 

2,410 

1 ,875 

9!t8 


930 

1,1.^ 

997 

9t0 

774 


580 

448 


1916—17 .. 

10,651 

5,788 

4,863 

5* o 

5- 0 

2,11>2 

1.815 

891 


791 

1.212 

941 

839 

772 


654 

544 

= 

1917—18 .. 

12,027 

6,255 

3,772 

5- 9 

5- 9 

2.149 

1.815 

1.242 


1.31.7 

1,290 

1,266 

965, 

810 


609 

566 


1918—19 .. 

10,887 

5,788 

5,099 

o ‘ o 

5- 2 

2,391 

1,9.74 

1.104 


1,099' 

1.0.74 

1)76 

824: 

668 


415 

402 

1 

1919—20 .. 

8,037 

4,416 

3,621 

4- 2 

3- 7 

1,710 

1,329 

831 j 

1 


783. 

7S4 

639 

709' 

560 


382 

410 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE XL- Infantile Mortality 


Natural Division 

1911 

Number ot 
Births 

--1920 

Xumbei.of 
Death" under 
one year 

PfUC ENT.VGE OF DlATH"' 
r NDER ONE YEAR TO 
Births 

Total 

numher 

ot 

Deaths 

Percentajje 
of Deaths 
under one 
year to 
total deaths 
(both sexe.-i) 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Total 

1 

0 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Baroda State 

307,164 

273,226 

59,338 

51,147 

19 3 

18 7 

19 0 

612.055 

18 7 

Central Gujarat (in- 











eluding Oitv) 

101,851 

88,718 

22,440 

19.44.7 

21-7 

21-9 

21 

8 

000 

18-7 

Central Gujarat (ex- 











elusive of City) 

91,159 

78,967 

18,382 

16,003 

t>n’2 

20-3 

20 

Q 

185,524 

18-5 

Citv 

10,692 

9,7.71 

.3,7.78 

3.442 

3.7-1 

.3.7-3 

3.7 

2 

30,938 

19-5 

North Gujarat 

119.216 

104,833 

20.381 

16,940 

17-1 

16-2 

16 

7 

229,532 

10-3 

South Gujarat 

53,838 

50,307 

9.974 

8,862 

18'5 

17-6 

18 

1 

102,056 

18-5 

Kathiawad . . 

32,259 

29,368 

6,843 

5,9(j0 

21-2 

20*1 

20 

7 

58,005 

22-0 
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CHAPTER V. — AGE — PART 11— ACTUARIAL REPORT 


PART II 

Actuarial Report 

205. Introductory — In Part I a general analysis was made with the 
crude age returns. In this Part I propose to subject the statistics to an actuarial 
analysis and to prepare therefrom mortality tables for the State. 

206. General Characteristics of the period under consideration 

— The proper method to be adopted in the construction of a mortality table depends 
upon the characteristics of the period under consideration. A correct knowledge 
of these is quite essential before proceeding with the construction of the table. It 
is an obvious fact that the age constitution of census returns is much disturbed by 
the effects of serious famines and pestilences prevailing during the decennium 
under consideration. 

{a) Census of 1901 — The census of 1901 followed almost immediately 
the severe famine of 1899 which affected the whole of the Baroda State. The 
effect of this terrible misfortune was conspicuously evident in the census of 1901 
which returned an abnormally low number of infants, and children in the first year 
of age, as a natural outcome of the poor birth-rate that ought to have prevailed 
during the famine days. The total population returned in that census shows an 
enormous decrease of 19 '2 per cent, being almost 463,000 less than the total 
population returned at the precedmg census. This decrease is attributable 
solely to the havoc worked upon the population by the famine of 1899-1900. 
The decennium following the 1901 census though free from such a wide- 
spread calamity as the great famine of 1899-1900 is not such a prosperous 
record as to bring about a rapid reclamation of the ruin which the precedmg 
decade had involved. The population just emerging out of the severe famine 
above referred to, with its vitality reduced to a minimum had to face a series 
of lean and dry years commencing from 1901. It was particularly unfortunate 
that these yeaj's of scarcity should have come one after another at the begin- 
ning of the decennium so as to hamper considerably the convalescence of the 
emasculated population. It is a known fact that famines specially victimise the 
very young and the very old and also those of feeble constitution among the adults. 
The remnant population after a severe famine being composed almost entirely of 
healthy persons at tlieir reproductive ages has been observed to more than amply 
compensate for the shatter among their ranks worked upon by the unhappy 
visitation. So did Bombay and Madras after the severe famine that affected these 
Provinces in 1876- 1877. Such would have been the case with Baroda State also, 
but for the serious handicap of lean and dry years commencing from 1901, above 
referred to. In consequence the census of 1911 instead of recording a happy recovery 
of at least the lost ground puts in only for a 4’1 per cent, increase. From the 
point of view of a healthy mortality table it is not the number of people returned 
that is important, but a smooth progres.sion in the series representing the 
population returned at successive ages. From an examination of the corrected 
census returns of 1911 grouped in quinary ages I was able to infer that the decade 
1901 — 1911 in spite of its very sparing prosperity and the consec[uent poor increase 
it recorded, gave enough time to smooth down as much as possible the hills and 
valleys noticeable in the population curve of 1901, except for a very deep depres- 
sion in tlie 10-15 age period. This depression represents the survivors of the 
poor births that ought to have prevailed in the dark days of 1899 — 1900. For 
the purpose of my investigation I take the Census return of 1911 a normal one. 

(6) 1911 — 1921 — The decade 1911 — 1921 began with better prospects and 

might perhaps have realised the recovery which the preceding decennium failed to 
do. But that was not to be. The prices of the necessities of life were forced un 
beyond any previous famine record in consequence of the great European War 
thus compelling the poorer and lower middle classes that formed the bulk of the 
population to lead a very economical life, contenting themselves with a bare margin 
of subsistence. This state of things in addition to resulting in poor vitality is 
not also conducive to large families. Added to this there came a severe visita- 
tion of the Blague in 1917, and as if people had not suffered enough, on its heels 
followed Influenza in the next year. Appearing in three principal waves or phases 
the disease was socAi hi evidence in aU parts of this State. The recorded deaths 
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from this cause numbered 71,472. It has been estimated that 55 per mille of the 
total population represents the toll of lives taken by this epidemic in India. At 
this rate influenza mortality would have meant 111,804 deaths, calculated on the 
population of 1911. No detailed investigation seems to have been made as to 
the age incidence of this disease in India. But the supplement to the Eighty First 
Annual Report of the Registrar General of Births, Deaths and Marriages, contains 
a Report on the Mortality from influenza in England and Wales during the epidemic 
of 1918-1919. I have had no opportunity of seeing the original but have read a 
Review of the same in the Quarterly Publication of the American Statistical Asso- 
ciation, June, 1921. To quote the Reviewer : — 

“ Tlie type of Influenza vhicli occurrecl dui'ing tlie first twenty five weeks of 1918 seemed 
to affect chiefly young children and old people : but toward the end of June an abrupt shift in 
the age incidence of this disease (jccurred. A smlden increase in the proportion of deaths at the 
age group 15 to 24 years was observed ; then as the summer epidemic approached to peak the 
age ranges between 2.7 and .35 years were most effected. The same phenomenon of an increase 
in the proportion of deaths iir adolescence was noted at the outbreak of the autumnal and most 
violent phase of the epidemic. During the week of maximum death rate, the week ended 
November 9, the proportion of deaths was higliest in the age division 20 to 30 vears." 

It thus appears that this disease unlike other epidemics seems to have 
specially affected the periods of youth and middle age particularlv in its most 
intense stages. 

(c) The Last Decade Ahnornud - ilmic synchronously with influenza 
Baroda State also passed through a period of widespread famine of an intensity 
only less than that of 1899 — 1900. The census of 1921 indeed recorded an increa.se 
of 4 ‘6 per cent, or a little larger rate than that obtaining in the previous decen- 
nium ; but as I have mentioned before it is not the number of people that gives a 
healthy mortality table, but a smoothness in the numbers registered at successive 
ages, which was not the case in the 1921 census return. As a result of the 
cumulation of these adverse circumstances, the age curve shows all kinds of creeks 
and capes. For the purpose of my investigation I take the 1921 census return as 
an abnormal one disturbed by many unwholesome factors. 

207. The method of constructing a Normal Mortality Table 

— The age-tables and rates of mortality for both males and females at the censuses 
of 1881, 1891, 1901 and 1911 were prepared for the whole of India and the niaior 
Indian Provinces by the late Sir G. F. Hardy, K. C. B., F. I. A., and the late Mr. 
T. G. Ackland F.I.A. Their methods may be briefly described. Their normal 
procedure was to construct an average mortality table whenever the census returns 
revealed a violent disturbance of the age distribution of the population recorded 
caused by famines and pestilences prevailing in the preceding docennium. The 
average Mortality Table was constructed by combming two normal census returns 
with two others where disturbances due to famines and epidemics were evident 
If however the census followed a prosperous decade with a high birtli-rate, a combi- 
nation of that census return with the one preceding was deemed sufficient to supply 
the statistical material as the basis for the construction of the mortality table 
The object aimed at in constructing the average mortality table is to minimise 
or eliminate as much as possible any effects that epidemics may have on the age 
distribution and to] produce a mortality rate which may be taken as normal 
without these disturbing factors. The average mortality table should really afve 
the experience as averaged over a long series of years while the other table »ave 
that of the decennium under consideration. The 1881 and 1901 censuses inime- 
diately succeeded periods of famine and high mortality. Under these circum- 
stances Sir Geo. Hardy thought it fit to construct the average mortality table in 
connection with these censuses. The 1891 and 1911 censuses dealt with 
periods generally free from famuies. Sir Geo. Hardy for the former and Mr. 
Ackland for the latter constructed mortality tables embodying the experience of 
the inter-census period only which was considered quite normal. For reasons 
detailed above I have thought it advisable to construct average mortality tables 
for the Baroda State with the census returns of 1901, 1911 and 1921 giving 
double weight to the 1911 return. ° 

208. Data in hand — I have had access to the following data for the 
purpose of my investigation. 

(1) The Baroda State Census Returns of .1901, 1911, 1921 showing for 
each sex the numbers living at each individual a^. 
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(2) Migration returns slrowing the disturbance due to migrations. 

(3) The vital statistics over the period 1911 — 1921 showing m each year 

and for each sex the total number of births and deaths, the latter in 
quinary groups. 

(4) I have also had access to Sir George Hardy's '‘Memorandum on the age 

tables and rates of mortality of the Indian Census of 1901 ’ and to 
Mr. T. G. Ackland's “Actuarial Report” on the Indian Census of 1911. 

209 . Errors of age — The Baroda State Census return of 1921 reveals 
the errors in age which are inherent to population statistics of all countries parti- 
cularly India. The public min d is not yet sufficiently educated to perceive 
the utility and necessity of giving correct ages. 

Accidental Errors — The irregularities above referred to are of two kinds. 
There are what are called accidental errors due mostly to ignorance and careless- 
ness through which people give their ages as multiples of o or 10. This 
tendency to return quinary ages is marked from census to census in all countries. 
So recent a census as that of 1911 of the population in England and Wales though 
showing a marked improvement over the preceding ones is not completely free 
from it. Hence it is no surprise that this defect is perceptible to a very high 
degree in the Indian Censuses. We can only rest satisfied with the hope that the 
spread of education among the masses would cure to a great extent succeeding 
censuses of this serious handicap. But the present one is full of this defect. The 
diagram attached below exhibits in a graphic way to what large extent this 
tendency has distorted the smoothness of the age-curve. 

Diagram showing inaccuracies of Age-returns, 
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Among other accidental errors might be classed those by which the people 
evince a marked partiality for certain ages as 8 and 12. The following table shows 
the order in which the numbers ending in certain digits are popular : — 


Showing the mmbeus, out of a total of 1,(MJ0 males returned in respect of each 
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Ah examination of the above table will show that 275 per mille or more than a 
fourth of the whole have returned their agesending at digit 0 (that is 0, 10, 20, 30 
etc.) while 232 per mille or nearly one fourth have been returned at ages ending hi 
the digit 5 (that is 5,15, 25 etc). Quinary and decennial ages absorb more than a half 
of the total population leaving less than a half m respect of the other 80 ages which 
are neither multiples of 5 or 10. Among the ages ending in other digits, even 
numbers, taken in the order 2, 8, 6, 4 are preferred to numbers ending in odd digits, 
so that 310 per mille or nearly a thu'd are returned at these numbers. Among in- 
dividual ages other than quinary and decemiial ages, 12 and 8 seem to lie hi great 
favour, the former returning 36 per mille of the male population and the latter 
35 per mille of the same. Ages endmg in odd digits are preferred in the following- 
order 3, 7, 1, 9, giving a total return of 183 per mille much less than a fifth of the 
whole recorded number. It is very interesting to observe here, that in giving- 
incorrect ages people have exhibited very accurately the same tendenc\' at everv 
census. For, a comparison of the aliove table with a similar one constructed for tlie 
whole of India with the census returns of 1911 goes to prove that the preferences 
for particular digits are exhibited in precisely the same order in that census as 
in the Baroda Census of 1921. 

Systematic Errors — In addition to the accidental errors above referred to 
there are other errors called systematic errors or major deliberate errors noticealde 
in all census returns. The most important of these present in the Indian 
Censuses are: — 

1 . The tendency to understate the age of immarried girls who have 

attained maidenhood. 

2. The tendency to overstate the ages of young wives having children. 

3. The tendency to understate the ages of widows and bachelors that 

have almost approached the middle of life. 

4. The tendency among the old to exaggerate their ages. 

Before proceeding to use the population return for the construction of the 
mortality table it is necessary to remove or at least reduce to a minimum the 
errors above referred to. The systematic errors though as the name implies 
occurring systematically cannot be brought under any law which would suggest 
any method of detection and treatment. A correct knowledge of their magnitude 
would depend upon a deep social study of the groups of the people among whom 
they are rife. 

It may be possible however to detect the extent of these systematic errors 
to a certain degree of approximation. For this purpose we compare the numliers 
returned in any group with those m the group ten years younger returned at tiie 
preceding census, of which the former are the survivors. Taking the yoimoer 
group and making allowance for the deaths that have occurred among tliem in 
the decennium according to vital statistics, and the migration disturbance takmo- 
place among this group as it moves from one age to another, it mav be possible 
to form a fair estimate of the number of persons of this group expected to survive the 
decennium. A comparison of this expected number with the actual number returned 
at the higher age period in the later decennium should throw some light as to tlie 
extent of the systematic error. The success of this method depends on the vital 
statistics being accurately maintained which is not the case in Baroda as we shall 
see later and even if they be as to numbers, the deaths recorded are susceptible 
of the same major and minor errors as the population return. Consequentlv the 
conclusions arrived at would not be satisfactory. As the method of graduation 
to be explained later, would remove a major portion of these errors I thought it 
unnecessary to make any special allowance for these errors suggested by a method 
which is not entirely satisfactory. The additional accuracy attained therebv 
would be of a doubtful nature. 

210. Method of Correcting; Accidental Errors— But the accident- 
al errors can be removed by considering the manner in which they are caused. A 
man aged 22 for instance may return his age either as 20 or 25. If we collect the 
numbers returned, in quinary groups 0-4, 5-9, etc., the man who is really aged 22 if he 
gives his age as 20, will fall in the group 20-24 to which he belongs, but if he gives lii.s 
age as 25 he will fall in the next adjoining group 25-29. Hence* the swelling^at each 
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quinary age as 20 is composed partly of numbers belonging to the age-group 20-24 
and partly of numbers belonging to tlie next preceding group. Now on the sup- 
position that popidation moves along from age to age, some dying at each age, it is 
natural to expect the numbers returned at successive ages to diminish slowly and 
smoothly if correct ages had been returned. The return at any cpiinary age like 

20 for instance should not be too large as compared with the adjoining ages 19 and 

21 and any plumping it exhibits more than the average of the numbers returned 
at 19 and 21 is error. This error is removed by transferring one half of the excess 
which tlie leturn at any quinary age like 20 exliibits over the mean of the two 
adjoining ages 19 and 21 to the next lower group 15-19 while the other half is re- 
tained in the group 20-24. After applying the above correction, the population is 
collected in quinary age groups 0-4; 5-9; etc. It might be advanced that there 
would be even then small local errors. A man aged 22 for instance might return 
his age as 21 or 24. Since now the individual ages are discarded, and the corrected 
sum per each quinary group is made the basis for subsequent investigations, the 
above error does not in any way vitiate the accuracy of the results arrived at, so 
long as the incorrect age returned falls in the correct quinary group to which it 
really belongs. If on the other hand the above individual returns his ago outside 
his own group, the error will come under the class of “major deliberate errors” the 
probability for which is extremely small except in the special group of persons 
above referred to among whom it is rife. 

21 1. Application of the Method of Columnar differencing 

shewn. — The above method of correction would be rather laborious to apply to 
group after group. But it can be expressed as a mathematical formida which 
lends itself readily to columnar differencing. The following table gives a specimen 
of how the formula was applied in regard to the crude returns of ages : — 

Adjustment fw errors of age {Males.) 

Example hy Columnar method — Baroda State (Males.) 
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X iTK. iurtlier corre'’tion was aijpUeil by Sir George Hardy to the fir-^t two groups to brint' them into 
a natuial progression with others. The correction consists in adding J(U^-hU,, ) to age group 0-4 and 
deducting the same quantity from the group 5-9. 

Smoothed Age-Curve for 1921. 

The corrected qumquennial groups having been obtained for 1921 Census 
i leturn in the manner detailed above, I redistributed the population at mdividual 
ages graphically and obtained the number in Subsidiary Table I-A attached to 
Part I of this Chapter, which should very nearly have been the population recorded 
on the census da}^ 1921 had correct ages been given. The graphs illustrating the 
smoothed ages for jnales and females are here inserted facing this pao-e. It is not 
necessary for the construction of the mortality table to redistribute the 1921 return 
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at individual ages ; the graphs however are required in the census analysis and 
interesting inferences can be drawn from an inspection of the graplis here. Further 
they help to show to a certain extent the efficacy of correction for the heaping up 
at quinary and decennial ages that has been applied. I have observed ))efore 
that the whole of the Baroda State was under the grip of a very severe famme in 
1899-1900. The survivors of the abnonnally low number of births that ought to 
have prevailed during those unfortunate famine days should be aged between 21 
and 22 now. These survivors naturally are not expected to be so numerous as they 
would have been had they been born under quite normal circumstances. Their 
presence is marked by a very deep gulf in the graphs for both males and females 
in the age period 20-24. When a particidar age is affected for any reason, it is 
a known fact that the adjoining ages also will be affected to some extent sympathe- 
tically. So the depression is seen where it ought to have been. This very depres- 
sion was noticeable in the 1911 return in the age period 10-14, after the same was 
corrected for maccuracies of age as detailed above. But for the correction applied 
above our attention would not have been drawn to this particular depression, as this 
had got mingled up in the several ups and downs noticeable in the un corrected return 
because of the heapings at particular ages. After correction the population curve 
moves along smoothly from age to age carrying with it the deep scar from the severe 
wound it received in .those dark days. As for this depression, it may move along 
the curve a few decenniums more or may even pass out of observation before it has 
travelled the full length of the curve, just as we are not able to trace in the popu- 
lation curve of to-day symptoms of famines that had happened prior to 1899. One 
reason for its disappearatice will be that the cavity may get filled up in the ■■major 
deliberate errors” the range of which is indeed very large near the middle of life. 
Secondly the children born during famine days are mostly the offspring of the 
better and economically more efficient classes who are expected to live under very 
healthy circumstances and environments calculated to give them higher vitality 
than the general population. Consequently the survivors among them after some 
decenniums may become as numerous as the survivors among the offspring of 
the general population under normal conditions. 

312. Migration — The next step in the construction of the Mortality 
Table is to adjust the corrected age groups for disturlauices due to migration. 
Where the difference between the numbers of emigrants and immigrants is consider- 
able as compared with the mean population of the decade, some effect upon the 
censal age distriljution is to be expected. Tliis disturbance if occurring at a 
particular age period, can be noticed by an obvious excess or deficiency of the 
numbers enumerated in that period, provided such an anomaly cannot be explained 
away by other causes, such as misstatements of age especially in the case of 
women who would like to be in their teens for a longer period than they ought 
to. If no adjustment be made for the disturbance' due to migration at the proper- 
age periods, from tables of birth place returns received from other provinces and 
states, the process of graduation to be applied later may not be able to reveal 
accurately the mathematical law followed by the population curve. 
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The balance of migration is 5,979 for males and 18,385 for females in favour of 
the State. As these numbers arc only slightly more than 1 per cent, of the mean 
male and female population respectively, the age distribution of the population 
would not be appreciably affected. I have therefore made no allowance for Migra- 
tion disturbance. 

213. Computation and Graduation of Mean Census Figures — 

The process of correction for age inaccuracies was applied to the 1901, 1911 and 1921 
census returns and the resultmg quinary groups were proportioiied for, relative to a 
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total population of 100,000 of each sex. These groups were set side by side and their 
mean values obtained giving double weight to the 1911 return as set out in Table 
A. We have next to graduate these mean numbers. The rationale and justification 
for graduating any statistical return consists in our having good reason to believe, 
that when a huge body of facts are analysed, a smootli and continuous curve can 
be found to represent the general trend of the observation provided true values 
are ascertainable throughout. In practice of course the data can never reach in- 
finite extent and are susceptible of errors due to accidental causes. Hence the 
following types of errors superimpose the true smooth progression of the numbers 
and cover it up like crust. 

1. Irregularities due mainly to the jiaucity of tlie raw material. 

2. The ■■ systematic errors ’’ or ” major deliberate errors ” above referred 
to which are left yet untouched. 

;i. iSuch other ups and downs in the progression of the cpihiary groups 
duo to famines and pestilences, which the combination of two normal 
census returns with two other abnormal ones, has not been able to 
smooth down entirely. 

Tl le object of graduation is to eliminate these errors aiul if tliat is not 
possible to remove the major poilion of these and disperse the rest so as to 
obtain as close an approximation as possible to the smooth and reunlar series 
that woidd be produced if correct and infinite data were available. 

The process of graduation employed by Sir George Hardy was to use the 
formula 

log X.,, _ . A -r B., + Cy -r He'. 

a form suggested by Hakeham's second modification of (iompertz’s law for the 
force of mortality. X,; here represents the population above age x. Mr. Ackland 
employed the comparativeh' more modern method of graduation by frocpiency 
curves. With respect to tins method it miglit be oliserved tliat Sir George Hardv 
was the first to bring to the notice of the Actuarial profession the elegant and 
practical applicability of Professor Karl Pearson's Metliods of curve-fitting on 
modern statistical principles for the graduation of statistical returns. As I wanted 
to compare the mortaiity functions, obtained for the Baroda State now with those 
obtained liy ]\Ir. T. G. Ackland in the last Census for the Bombav Presidency, 
ivith which Baroda State may be expected to fall almost in line. I have thought 
it advisable to adopt the same method of Graduation (by frequency curves) as that 
of Mr. Ackland, so that the comparability of my talde with his may not be affected. 
It is not possible to detail here the elaborate process which the method involved. 
Suffice it to say that the mean numberrs were graduated by Type I of the 
system of curves attributed to Prof. Karl Pearson. The equation to the curve 
for graduating at unit intervals of age was found to be : — 

y= -00602549 X (93.4779.3 -x) 

Table A gives the graduated mean numbers in quinary age groups 
and Table B gives the graduated distribution at indiviclual ages of 100.000 
of male and female population as deduced by the mathematical formula 
above referred to. A graph showing the graduated mean-ag(^ curve for males 
accompanies. 

214. Defective Registration of Births and Deaths— The next 
step in the construction of the mortality table would lie to deduce rates of mortality 
at successive ages by comparing the mean numbers derived as above with the mean 
deaths at corresponding ages extracted from the vital statistics of the epoch 1901- 
1921. These numbers representmg the mean deaths, should then be subjected 
to the folio wmig three preliminaiy processes before they could be compared with the 
graduated mean population figures for the deduction of the rates of mortalitv. 

1. Adjustment for inaccuracies of age, m the same way as poindation 
statistics. 

2. A correction in the imgraduated number representing the mean number 
of deaths in each quinary group, proportionate to the changes intro- 
duced by graduation into the number representing the population 
at the corresponding group. 

3. The prqcess of graduation giving the deaths at individual ages. 
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I was debarred from using this metliod because the vital statistics of the Baroda 
State teems with inaccuracies. During the decennium 1911-1921 the vital sta- 
tistics shows 580.390 births against 012.055 deaths indicating a reduction in the total 
population of 31,665, wliile a comparison of the Census Returns of 1921 with those 
of 1911 shows an mcrease of 93,724. The difference between these two numbers 
125,389 is too big to represent the inflow of immigration durhig the decennium, 
The total balance of migration of immigrants during the decade is estimated 
only at about 23,908 in favour of this State, This goes to prove that the records 
of births and deaths are e.xtremely inaccurate and untrustworthy even during the 
decennium 1911-1921, and naturally much more sc during the earlier decade. 

215. Rate of Increase — It has been said too often and quite appropri- 
ately that there should be a comparison of the living with the dying for the con- 
struction of a very accurate jMortality Table. The Xational Insurance Act 
Tables (1911) and the Engli.sh Life Tables No. 7 and 8 were all constructed by 
comparing the living with the dying, and consequently may be said to reflect to a 
high degree of accuracy, the mortality of the epochs, with the experiences of which 
they were constructed. Almost all other civilised coimtries construct their morta- 
lity tables by ushig both census returns and death registers, which latter are main- 
tained there at a very high level of accuracy. It cannot be urged too strongly here 
that if Baroda State wants to construct a very accurate Mortality Table, a 
table that can be used for such a serious purpose as the calculation of Life Insurance 
Premiums, — and give thereby a lead in that direction over the rest of India, it should 
take immediate steps for the accurate record of its vital occurrences. As observed 
before in another connection, the spread of mass education should go hand in hand 
with extreme vigilence on the part of the officers entrusted with the vital records, 
to attahi the desired accuracy. 

Under these circumstances, the only way open to me was to deduce the average 
rate of increase of the population during the 20 years (1901-1921) under considera- 
tion. This average or normal rate of increase which was assumed to be constant 
at all ages was utilised to give the populations at each age m two successive years, 
which occurred in the middle of the epoch under consideration. From these two 
sets of figures the rates of mortality were deduced, and all other functions of the 
table. During the 10 years 1901-1911 the male population showed an increase 
at the rate of 4 ‘69 per mille per annum while the rate during the decennium 1911- 
1921 was 4 ‘226. These two figures combined give an average rate of mcrease of 
4 '458 per mille per annum during the 20 years 1901-1921. The graduated mean 
numbers supplied at each age by the mathematical formula would represent ap- 
proximately the age distribution of a total population of 100.000 during the middle 
of the epoch under consideration. Multiplying and dividing these numbers by 
where r is the constant (average) rate of increase as deduced above, I was able 
to obtain the two sets of numbers above referred to, representing the populations 
at each age in two successive years. By this process the probability of living one 
year (p,^(4) at each age was deduced and from these the corresponding values 
at integral ages (p.^) were obtained by interpolation. 

216. Rates of IVlortality in Infancy and Childhood— The above 
methods of obtaining the rates of mortality and other functions of the table were 
adopted from about age 19 to the end of life. The same investigations revealed 
that the data were extremely unreliable for the ages of infancy and childhood. 
Even in countries like England and Wales^ where much reliance is placed on the 
accuracy of the statistical returns at all the higher ages, those relating to infancy 
and childhood especially up to age 5, are taken at a great discoimt. In India the 
irregularity and unreliability of the Census data extend to ages far beyond the age 5. 

217. Proclaimed Clans Experience: Defects involved — For the 

deduction of the rates of mortality at these early ages the plan adopted by Sir 
Ceorge Hardy and followed later on by Mr. Ackland was to employ the data in 
respect of the proclaijued clans, in the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. These 
are a particular class of people in that province among whom infanticide was 
rife, for which reason, they were prcjclaimed and brought under strict administra- 
tive control. As a result, an accurate record of births and deaths at the earlier 
ages could be kept for a number of years. The accurate record of vital occurrences 
up to age 12 among the jiroclaimed clans commenced in the year 1876 and ended 
it appears, in the year 1904. But the data for the years 1891-1900 and 1901-1904 
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are of a very unsatisfactory nature as to extent and the manner of grouping. 
Hence Sir George Hardy did not utilise the figures for 1891-1900 and similarly 
Mr. Ackland did not use either this experience or that of 1901-1904, but availed 
himself of the table constructed by Sir George Hardy for the ages of childhood 
upto 12 with the experience among the Proclaimed b’lans during the years 1876-1 901, 
with such suitable adjustments in the rates of mortality among the Proclaimed 
Clans as a smooth fitting with the rates deduced at the higher ages, suggested. 
A separate modification was made m the case of each Province for which a table 
was to be constructed. I had no other option but to use the same Proclaimed 
Clans' experience of Sir George Hardy for the construction of the table at the 
earlier ages. This is not entirely satisfactorv for the following t\vo reasons ; 
(1) The experience relates to an epoch (1876-1891) which is separated from 
the present time by several decenniums and cannot be assumed to reflect the 
vitality of the children of the present genemtion. (2) The experience relates to 
a locality far away from Baroda State and to strata of society that are not repre- 
sentative of the people of this territory. Consequently the tables I have construc- 
ted can be assumed only to be a rough approximation to the truth at the early 
ages. 

Proclaimed Clans Experience Modified — To deduce the rates of mor- 
tality during the early ages of the table. I made such changes in the rates 
of mortality among the proclaimed clans deduced by (Sir George Hardy as was 
necessary to give a continuous curve from the beginning to the end of life and join 
smoothly on to the curve representing the rates of mortality at the ages from 19 
onwards which had been deduced by the mathematical formula. 

218. Supervision of Vital Statistics in Representative Loca = 
lities recommended — I beg leave at this stage to bring to the notice of the 
Baroda Government the extreme desiraliility and impoj'tnnce of tah'iug steps 
towards a very careful and accurate record of births and deaths up to age 1 5 in some 
representative locality. In another connection I have touched upon the importance 
of an accurate maintenance of the vital .statistics as a whole. .-Vs the jniblic sliould 
cooperate with the authorities to realise this end. it is too much to expect the whole 
population of Baroda State to respond to this call at once. Further the record of 
vital occurrences at the earlier ages is susceptible of irregularities pecidiar to itself, 
which even the present stage of development of English society is not able complete- 
ly to surmount. I would recommend the City of Baroda to be the representative 
locality above referred to, where an accurate record of births and deaths upto 
age 15 should be maintained. It is easier to have such a record maintained in an 
urban than in a rural area. Further fairly accurate returns as to age can be ex- 
pected from the people in a city where the level of education is higher than in the 
rest of the country. Lastly the City of Baroda having a population of nearly 100.900 
is fairly representative. Such a record has many advantages of wliich tlie fol- 
lowing tivo deserve special mention. As a mortality table for the Baroda State 
is to be incorporated in the Census Beport of 1921, it might be assumed that a 
standard has been set for future census reports and that the Baroda Government 
would cause such tables to be published along with their reports at subsequent 
censuses. If that be the case, the table constructed will be embodying the 
experience of the State from the beginning to the end of life, and further the portion 
of the table pertaining to the ages of childhood will lie that of the epoch under con- 
sideration and not one belonging to an antiquated period dovetailed on to a later 
experience at the advanced ages. Secondly the death rate among infants and 
children is the barometer by which the improvement or deterioration in the sani- 
tary conditions of the locality can be appraised. If accurate statistical figures 
be collected for births and deaths during childhood, these figures would demons- 
trate vfith more force than words, the influence of locality surroundings and changed 
sanitary conditions on the duration of human life. 

219. Preparation of Life-table for Females — I have, so far. ex- 
plained the graduation and the construction of the mortality table for the male po 
pulation of the Baroda State. An examination of the census return relating to females 
revealed the same irregidarities and inaccuracies noticed in the males return to a 
very highly magnified extent. Consequently I thought it uimecessary to subject the 
crude age returns for females to the same independent investigation as was juade 
in the case of the male return. There was no certainty of securing any adflitional 
accuracy thereby. The method adopted has been to use the gihduated mean male 
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niimliers living at each age out of a total of 100.000 of male population as a base 
line, and pass on straight to tlie graduated feniide nunil)ers living at each age out 
of a total of 100,000 of female ])opulation. The passage from the graduated 
made nundiers to the graduateil female numljers at individual ages entailed the 
calcidation of the numi)er of females to 10.000 male,'> li\ing at each age. For this 
purpose 1 have compared the mean male and female population collected in suitable 
gj'oups (not necessary cpiincuiennial) to minimise as miu/h a'^ possible irregularities, 
thus deducing the luimber ot females living eoiTCsponding to 10.t‘00 males in each 
group. The epoch under consideration gave an average of 9.161 female births to 
10.000 male biitlis. 1 then drev a. sniootli curA'c as suggested bv the above ratios 
at birth and atsuccessive age groups. The oidinatesof thiscurve gave tlte mimlier 
of females to 10.000 males living at each age. These numhers applied to the gradu- 
ated mean male po])u]ation gave tlie graduated mean female mimliers at each age 
as stated above. This luetlaid <if ].)roeednre claims an amount of accuracy that 
ivoidd have ))een unaitaiiiaiile. if tlie direct nietiiod of procedure as for males had 
been adopted. As a matter of fact, in cases of verv defective and irregidar data, 
construction of Life Tables using another well graduated talde as a base line has 
been very often advocated by Actuaries. 

220. Columns of Mortality Tables Explained — In the mortality 
Tables appended (Tallies Cand D) several columns are found. Column 2 shows the 
number living at age x. These are the numbers that enter upon their xth birthday 
out of 100. OUO children bo]‘n. Column .S gives the numbers dying lietween ages 
X and x-i 1. Column 4 siiows mortality percent, at age x. In column 5. we see 
the numbers living between age.s x and xs 1. Tn a community supported by 100,000 
births, these would be the numbers recorded at age x last liirthday were a census 
taken in the middle of any year. Column 6 shows the numbers living above age x. 
This is tlie ])opulation. aged x and above, that 100.000 birtlis would support. These 
numliers are olitained by adding tlie numbers in Col. .5 from tlie bottom upwards, 
ddie numlier.s in column (5) aie obtained at the early ages up to 13 by integration. 
Beyond age 13, the number in column 5 against age x is the arithmetic mean be- 
tween the numbers li\'ing at ages x and x 4- 1 . 

221, Comparative Expectations of life at Decennial Ages — 1 

have prepared below a comparative tabular statement of the expectation of life at 
decennial ages tor the Bombay Presidency, as deduced from the results of 1901 and 
1911 Censuses and foi- the Baroda State as deduced from )nv investigations, wit! 
the values for England prepared from the Ceusu.ses of 1901 and 1911 (English Lite 
Tables Nos. 0 and 7). 

Malks 


-\jie 

1 Rdinbnv ITcUdcncv 

i 

Jiarodn 

State 

Knuiaiid ant 
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; 1901 ; 

1911 

1921 

■ 

1901 
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1011 

1. 

1 1 

1 22-77 ! 

22’ 52 

22-44 

44- ()7 ’ 

4S- .33 

1ft 

1 2I-09 ; 

33- 33 

32- 97 

49-6.3 

.31-81 

20 

98- 39 

26- 43 

2.3- 86 

41-04 

43-01 

oO 

22- 27 

21- 32 

20-42 

33-06 i 

31- 76 

40 

1 16-90 1 

17-23 

16- 17 

2.3- 6.3 

-'6- 96 

.">0 

12-48 1 

13- .71 

12- .31 

IS' -SO 1 

19- 76 

f»l) 

1 8- 7:! ; 

3-38 ' 

9- 94 

O' 22 

12-90 ■ 

13- 49 

To 

O' 55 

6-08 

8-02 1 

8- 39 

So 

1 2-81 i 

3- 48 

3- 24 

4-40 1 

4- 86 

no 

i 1-07 ' 

1-41 

i-oo 

2-32 1 
■ 

2-56 



4'e.males 



Age 

ISum bay Rre^idenc’,- 

BaroiliJ 

State 

Enjrland and W.Up;. 


1901 i 
' 1 

1911 

1921 

1901 1 

i 

1911 

' 

lo 

' 24-0.7 1 

22- 86 

22-91 

47' 7t» , 

5-‘** 28 

j 33- 69 

33- .30 

33- 3.3 

51- <18 f 

54- 52 

' 2i* 

1 2.S-.72 ■ 

26- .34 

2.3- 9!) 

43-4,3 ! 

45 77 

1 ' 

1 

; 22-98 ! 

21 -.37 

20- 63 

35-43 ' 

37- 36 

IV iS I 

17-61. 

16- 66 

27-81 i 

20- 37 

1 ,;0 

i 

13-81 

12- 96 

20-63 ' 

21- SI 

1 

9-30 ! 

io' i:: 

9- 4.3 

14-08 1 

15-01 

I cO 

; O' 58 ! 

li* (12 

6- 23 

S' 74 ! 

O' 25 

5' 

SO 

1 2' 92 ' 

3- 49 

3-31 

4- 84 i 

' !»») 

o 

! 1-20 : 

1-42 

1-2.3 

2- 68 I 

2- 9! 
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222. Conclusions Deduced therefrom — The inference to be gathered 
from the above statement is that the expectation of life as deduced now is some- 
what lower than that of the Bombay Presidency for 1901 and 1911. Its being lower 
than 1911 is obvious. But 1901 mortality table was prepared by combining the 
returns of 1881, 1891 and 1901 giving double weight to the 1891 return. The 
decade 1881-1891 was free from famines and pestilences to such an extent that all 
the Indian Provinces showed very large increases at the census of 1891. Con- 
sequently the combination of 1891 census return with the returns of 1881 and 1901 
served to obliterate to a very great extent the effects of the great famine of 1899- 
1900. In the average mortality table that I have constructed I have used the 
1911 return as a comparatively healthy one. This return as observed at the opening 
of this memorandum is not such a prosjierous and happy record as to eliminate 
completely the effects of influenza and plague of the last decade, though their 
effects have been minimised a.'^ much as possible. After age -50, the expectation 
of life for 1921 (Baroda State) takes a middling course between those of 1901 and 

1911, being greater than that of 1901 and less than that cif 1911. Tliis is perhaps 
due to the epidemic of influenza having .specially victimised the ymuthfid and adult 
ages when it was very virulent, as has been made out b\' the investigations of the 
Registrar General of Births and Deaths, England and Wales. The figures of 
England are given not only to compare the value of a life iti Lidia with that of a 
life m England at the same age, but also to liring liome to the mind of the Indian 
what potent factors good climate, sanitation, and method of living are in prolonging 
the duration of life. But a comparison may be instituted between the progression 
of the rates of mortality’ hi England anti their progression in India at successive 
epochs. English Life Table No. 0 .shows the rate.s of mortality that prevailed 
during the 10 years 1891 to 1900, No. 7 during the 10 years 1901-1910 and No. 8 
during the three years 1910-1912. A comparison of the rates of mortality of 
these three tables shows that Life Table No. 7 indicates lighter mortality both 
for males and females than does Life Idible No. G. Again Life Table No. 8 which 
is of the most recent date, shows a decided improvement on No. 7. Tims, it is 
claimed, there are annually 41,355 males and 48,502 feinales saved in the popula- 
tion of England and ^^'ales l.ietween the ages of 5 and 89 by the fall in the rate 
of mortality which took phu.'e in tlie period 1891 to lOoo and the period 1910 to 

1912. 

It is rather unfortunate that in India we are not able to show such an im- 
provement in the rates of mortality as time advances. A comparison of the rates 
of mortality for males according to my table with those of Hardy and Ackland shows 
(omitting ages upto 20 as not being completely trustworthy Avith all tiie three) 
that the rate of mortality’ as indicated by my talde takes a middling course I'e- 
tween those of Hardy and Acldand from age 20 to age 31. Hardy's taiile slujwing 
a superior (lesser) rate ijetween the.se ages. Between ages 31 and G1 . the rates (h' 
mortality shoAA’ii by my’ table are greatei- than tliose of both Haidy and Ackland. 
But Ackland’s tal)le which at age 20 sluuv.s a rate of mortality’ heavier tlian that ot 
Hardy, beats (gets less than) Hardy''s rate at age 49 and co.itinues to show a .su- 
perior rate up to the extremity of life. The rates according to my’ table get be- 
tAA’een those of Ackland and Hardy’ at age (if and continue to occupy’ a middliny 
position almost to the end of life. It cannot therefoTe be claimed for India and 
for Baroda State along AA'ith it. that the rates of mortality’ have been imjn'oA’iug with 
the march of time, in the same unqualified way as has been claimed for England. 
One of the several olAjects in constructing a mortality table A\ il] be met, if thc 
causes that bring about excessive mortality are properly traced and remedial mea- 
sures taken for the improvement of the death rate among tire population. 

It might here be observed hr passing that there is a great sociological interest 
in the construction of a mortality talde. Tables can be constructed from the 
experiences of people folloAving a certain occupation to investigate how far that 
particular occupation is conducive tt» the prolongation or rapid deterioration of 
human life. Similarly’ the experience of the people inhabiting a particidar locality 
may be made the basis of an investigation Avith a aucav to find out the salubrity’ 
of that locality’. Again a table may’ be constructed from the statistics collected 
among widows only’. A comparison of the rates of mortality and expectations of 
life as shoAA’n by that table Avith those from a table relating to married AA’onien will 
throAv much light on one of the most vexed questions in India — AV’idoAv remarriage. 
Such a comparison aa’lII reveal hoAV far forced AvidoAvhood (apa^t from the loss in 
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man power it entails for tlie nation) and tlieir unhappy state of mind affect tlieir 
longevity. 

323. Reason for adhering to Hardy’s Method — My metliods have 
not departed from those of Sir George Hardy, except for graduation wdiere 1 have 
as observed before adopted the modern statistical method of graduation by fre- 
quency curves. The reasons for adopting the same methods as Hardy have been 
given by Mr. Ackland. Mr. Ackland says : — 

“ Having regard to Mr. Hardy's wide and exceptional experience in matters relating to 
Indian Mortality, and to his unrivalled abilitv in all questions involvinr; the arljustment and 
graduarion of life Tables, it is not peiiuqis sin-prising that I have not seen my way to improve 
upon tln'st* mel hoih. or ratlier to vary them in diieetion.s which might or might not be in the 
nature ol iinproveinenis. The nature of the investigation wa- also sueli that, ha\iug regard to 
the available data, and espeei.dly to tlie kno',\n defeet.s in the Hegistratiun statistics, little or 110 
I'hoiee was Idt as to the i undaii.eutal inede.xl- to lie lollowid throiuihout the investigation. It 
seemed also lucsi desirable that the methods adopted on the iiresent oeeasion should not, excejit 
wliere absolutely necessary, di'part luateri;''!'- fioin those ,n;opt,;(l b\- Tfr. ilaid\'. in nnler that 
tlie tabular resinlr, miglit convenientl v Iio courpared.’’ 

224. Conclusion — In conclusion I wish to ndd that when I agreed to do 
this work, I had no idea of the magnitude of the task before me. As one who W’as 
just ilieii pi'e]taring for flic degree of Associate institute of Actuaries’’ I thought 
that tlie metliods would closely follow tho.se. that one met with while preparing 
for the above degree. That is to say. these methueb presumed tliat the data are 
ceuTcct without lliose irrcgulai-ities inherent to all population returns. 'When I 
found that I should have to proceed by a quite ditterent method which I had 
tinm only impeifectly studied. I found the encouragement and courtesy shown 
to me by IMr. iS. V. IMukerjea, B.A. (Oxou). Census iSuperip.tcndent for Baioda State 
ot no small value. Sir George Hardy's memo, and IMr. Ackland's Eeport were 
then the only mateiials availal.ilo. Since then I have had access to a mass ot 
\-alnable knowledge wliicli liad liefore ]<een a closed door to me. At that time it 
is pleasant to feel, how illuminating and suggesti\e 1. found my discussions with 
IMr. S. V. Mukerjea. When T offer my thanks to him, I do so with* the full know'leilge 
that they give but a poor and inadequate expre.'',>ion to the teelings of gratitude 
that prumot them. 1 shall always cherish (lie happiest memory ot my association 
with Ihm in the Census Office. I also feel grateful to the Government of His HiMi- 
iiess the Maharaja Gaekw'ad tor having given me the opportunity to do this im- 
uortdut w'ork. 

L. 8. VAIDYANATHAN, m.a., 
Assoctate inatitule of Aclonrivs, LoiuIo)k 
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TABLE A 


Showing age disteibution of 100,000 persons of each sex for the censuses 

1901-1921 IN THE Baroda State 




JIale'' 
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I'JOl 
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1011 ! 

101*1 

1 ^lean 
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1 
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3 

I 

5 

(> 
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8 

1 

0 

10 
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TABLE B 


Graduated numbers living between ages x and (x + 1) out of 100,000 of 
BACH SEX IN THE BaRODA StATE 


Age X 

BaI!UDA 

State 

Age X 

B.aroda St.atb 
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0 
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3.7.53 

4.5 
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1 
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47 
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48 

7.52 
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49 
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56 
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6 
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2,.526 

51 
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24 
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69 
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71 
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1.741 
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72 

98 
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73 

85 

95 
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73 

82 
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75 

62 

71 

31 
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76 

53 

60 
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77 

44 
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36 

42 

34 
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79 

29 
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35 
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81 

18 

21 

37 
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14 

16 
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10 

12 

39 
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7 

8 

40 
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4 

5 
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3 
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21-3867 
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TABLE C'.- — Life Table, Baeoda State — Males 


Age 


Lhiiig at 
£.ge X 

i 

! Dyin^' beU 
wecTi 

X and X-f 1 

Moitalin 
jct cent 

Lhing bet- 
ween a gi ft 

X and X-fl 

1 

1 Living above 
age X 

Mean after 
lite-time. 
at age X 

1 


o 

3 


o 

6 

7 

G5 


0, 17.J 


8 -Dos 


46.898 

7 • 505 

G6 


5,625 

523 

0-20S 

5,304 

46.998 

7-289 

G7 


5.1(12 

40ti 

9-716 

4,8.54 

35.634 

6-984 

GS 


4.006 

468 

10-168 

4,372 

30780 
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69 


4, Lis 

441 

16-661 i 

3.918 

26.408 

0-382 

TO 


3,G97 

414 

11-197 , 

3,490 

22.40(t 

6-084 

71 


3,283 

386 

11-772 ; 

4,000 

lO.LOO 

5-788 

72 


2,897 

:iGo 

12-421 ' 

2,717 

15.910 

5-492 

73 


2,5,37 


13-135 ' 

2,37 1 

13.193 

5-2(10 

74 


2.204 

307 

13-910 1 

2,051 

10,822 

4-910 

75 


1,897 

2Ko 

14-783 

1,7.57 

8,771 

4-624 

76 


1,017 

255 

15-762 

1.490 

7.014 

4-338 

77 


1,3G2 

2.40 

16-870 ; 

1,247 

5.524 

4-050 

78 


1.132 

205 

18-131 ! 

1,030 

4.277 

3-778 

79 


927 

182 

10-581 

836 

3.247 

3-504 

SO 


74."> 

158 

21-2.56 ■ 

666 

2.411 

3-236 

81 


587 

136 

23-192 ■ 

519 

1 ,745 

2-973 

82 


451 

115 

25-425 ; 

394 

1,226 

2-718 

83 


336 

94 

27-991 

289 

832 

2-477 

84 


242 

To 

31-926 1 

265 

543 

2-244 

85 


107 

57 

.34-266 

130 

338 

2-024 

86 


110 

42 

38-047 

89 

199 

1-809 

87 


68 

20 

43-3((5 

.54 

no 

1-617 

88 


39 

18 

48-670 

30 

56 

1-436 

89 


21 

11 

53-396 

16 

26 

i -238 

90 


10 

6 

.58-301 

7 

10 

■1 

91 


4 

3 

63-827 

.> 

3 

’75 

92 


1 

1 

73-010 





TABLE D 

Life Table. Baroba State 


Females 


Age 

Living at 
age X 

Dying i)et- • 
ween age.s 

X and X+l 

1 

Mortalil}' 
j/er cent. 

T.i\i((L' lict- 1 
ween agC' ' 

X and X + l j 

Living aliove 
agi. X 

Moan after 
liic-tiine 
at aue X 

1 

9 

3 1 

i 

1 

‘ 1 

- I 

i 

0 

7 

0 

100,600 

29,587 

lM)-50 

1 

j 

78. 83:^ 

1 

2.296,561 

: 22-9056 

1 

70,413 

0.305 

o-os 

66,9(i2 

2,213,729 

1 31-4.392 

9 

64.018 

4, 105 

6-41 

61,825 

2,140,707 

! :13 -5.331 

3 . . 

.59.913 

2.745 

4 -.53 

58,45.3 

2.684.942 

! 34 • 7994 

4 

57,108 

1,883 

3-29 

•I?), 17(5 

2.026.489 

1 35-4480 

5 

.55.285 

1.327 

l^-4(( 

54.585 

1.970,319 

35 -6:193 

6 

53,058 

90/ 

1-79 

,53.451 

1,91.5.734 

35-5041 

7 

52.991 

733 

1 -38 

•52,609 

1,862.283 

35-1433 

8 

52,258 

.581 

1-11 

51.957 

1.800,674 

34-6296 

9 

51.677 

483 

-935 

51,429 

1.7.57.717 

34 -01:16 

10 

51.194 

418 

•817 

50,081 

1,70 6,28.8 

33-3291 

11 

5«!.77l» 

373 

•735 

5o,5S0 

1.6.55,307 

32 •6( 02 

12 

50,403 

363 

•720 

50,221 

1,604,721 

31 -8378 

13 

50.040 

365 

-73 

49,857 

1,554.500 

31 -0651 

14 

49,675 

388 

•78 

49.481 

1,.504,643 

30 -2922 

15 

49.287 

423 

•86 

19,075 

1.4.55,162 

29-5240 

16 

48.8(34 

405 

•95 

48.631 

1.406,087 

28-7759 

17 

48.300 

.508 

1 05 

48,145 

1 .357.450 

28-0471 

18 

47.891 

551 

1 15 

47,615 

1,309,311 

27-3393 

19 

47,340 

601 

1-27 

47,0.39 

1,261,696 

26-6517 

20 

46,739 

659 

1 -409 

46.409 

1.214.6,57 

25-9881 

21 

46.080 

718 

1 - .559 

4.5,721 

1.168.248 

25-:l.524 

99 

45,362 

773 

1-704 

44,97.5 

1.122,527 

24-()892 

23 

44,589 

SI 5 

1 -82,8 

44,182 

1,0 7 7. .552 

24 ■ 1 (it;4 

24 

43,774 

853 

1 -948 

43,747 

1,03:5.371 

23-6070 
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TABLE ]) — Life Taele. Baroea State — Females 


Aoe 

Living at 
age X 

Dying bet- 
ween ages 

X and X-r 1 

^lortality 
j)er cent. 

Living bet- 
ween ages 

X and X+1 

Living above 
age X 

Me.in alter 
life-time 
at age X 


2 1 3 

4 

5 

6 



42,921 

886 

2 064 

1 

42,47S 

j 989.624 

! 23-0.767 

26 

42.03.7 

931 

2-216 

41.569 

947.146 

22 -.7321 


41.104 

967 

2-3.72 

40.020 

905. ,777 

22 -0314 

2,S 

40.137 

991 

2-469 

39.641 

861.9,77 

1 21-5500 

2;i 

39,146 

1,021 

2-610 

:!.K.6:i.7 

82.7,316 

21 -3384 

30 

3.8,12,7 

1,042 

2-731 

37.604 

786.681 

20-6345 

31 

37.083 

1,064 

2-868 

;!6.,7.71 

749.077 

20-1998 

32 

36.019 

1,07.7 

2-988 

3,7,481 


19-7814 

33 

34,944 

1,076 

3-078 

34,106 

ti77.n4r) 

19-3754 

34 

33,868 

1,079 

3 - 186 

33,328 

042.(130 

18-9748 

3.7 

32.7S9 

1,070 

3-26.7 

32.2.74 

609.311 

18-5827 

36 

31,719 

1 ,Oo j 

3-332 

31,190 

577.057 

18-1931 

37 

30.662 

1,046 

3-410 

30.139 

545..867 

17-8020 

38 

29,616 

1,043 

3 -.523 

2<l.094 

51.7,728 

17-4137 

39 .. 

28.573 

1,043 

3-648 

28,051 

486.634 

17-0313 

i 

40 . . ' 

27. .730 

1,030 

3-744 

27.015 

458.583 

16-6573 

41 .. 1 

2 6, .71 10 

1.014 

3 ■ 826 

25.993 

431 .568 

16-2.860 

42 . . f 

25.486 

994 

3-902 ' 

24.989 

40.5.575 

15-9138 


17.942 

17,072 

10.218 

la.SSl 

14,5.7.7 


14 -.340 
1-7 -342 

16- 466 

17- 746 
19-204 


32-922 

30-242 

39-910 

43-900 

48-414 

53-282 

58-592 

64-366 


389,580 

356.585 

333.. 761 

311.. 702 
29(1,38!) 
270.201 
250.921 

232.530 

21.7.029 

198,384 

182.. 75.7 
107.017 

I. 73.460 
140,115 
127.540 

II. 7.740 
104,079 


15 -.7397 
15 - 1677 

14-7998 
14-43.39 
14-00.70 
13 ■6940 
13-3263 

12-9602 
12-59.76 
12-2322 
n-87n 
11 -.7100 

11-1638 

10-8146 

10-4692 

10-1270 

9-78909 

9-45177 
9-11798 
8-78801 
8-45870 
8 -13030 

7-80049 

7-48403 

7-10301 

6-84903 

0- 53870 

6-22.790 

5-92010 

5-61514 

5-31258 

5-01435 

4-71836 

4-42484 

4-13608 

3-85308 

3-57030 

3-30748 
3-04861 
2-80015 
2-56254 
2 ■33.592 

2-12333 

1- 92083 
1 -734.58 
1-55741 
1-38970 

1-24842 

1-12516 

1-02131 

1 
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225 . Reference to Statistics — Imperial Table I gives the sex distribu- 
tion of the population by administrative divisions. In the State Table I printed 
at the end of the volume of Imperial Tables, similar figures are given for talukas. 
In Imperial Tables IV and V, the sex distribution of the urban population is shown. 
Imperial Table VII (and its corresponding State Table VI) give statistics regarding 
the age-distribution of the population by sex. Similar figures for selected to-wns 
are shown in State Table VII. Subsidiary Tables I-IV are prepared from Imperial 
Table VII. Subsidiary Tables V and VI are compiled from figures supplied by the 
Sanitary Department. 

226. Scope of the Chapter — At the last census, a great deal of space of 
the Chapter on Sex in the different reports was given to the consideration of the 
imputation by certain foreign critics of the Indian Census, notably von Mayr, on 
the accuracy of the sex return. These critics took the sex ratio of Western Europe 
(where there is an excess of females over males) as the standard and accounted for 
the contrary phenomenon in India by the reason that special social circumstances, 
such as Purdah, operating here, resulted in so many cases of wilful concealment of 
females from the census schedule as to turn the scale, from an excess in reality, 
to a defect of females in the returns. These arguments were carefully examined 
at the last census and shown to be unsound. It was shown that the Western Europe 
ratios should not be necessarily taken as the standard to which Indian sex propor- 
tions should conform. Further the elements of race and social customs operated 
towards a greater masculinity at birth than in Europe and this initial advantage 
was enhanced in this country in the later ages by the greater neglect of female 
life and the greater liability to death, owing to the universality of marriage and the 
perils of child-bearing, of women during their adolescent and adult periods of life. 
For these reasons it may be presumed that this particular bogie set up by these critics 
is now laid. This Chapter wiU therefore be only secondarily concerned with investi- 
gating the accuracy of the return. Part I will give a general exposition of the 
census figures. Part II will give the main results of the special enquiries made into 
the size and sex constitution of families and the question of comparative fertility. 

227. Accuracy of the Return — The general reliability of the re- 
turn will be considered a little more closely while the figures regarding sex ratios by 
age are taken up. Here it may be said briefly that the sex return at each census 
shows greater accuracy than before. In this census a much larger number of Musal- 
man teachers of local experience were entertained on the census staff as enumerators 
and supervisors than on previous occasions. Besides, with each»succeeding census, 
the people’s suspicion regarding the object of the undertaking becomes less and 
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less. 'W ith the greater spread of education, there is much more of co-operation of 
all classes. The fears regarding the omission of females are therefore groundless. 
W hatever prejudice regarding the entry of unmarried girls of nubile ages may 
have resulted in the falsification of age and civil condition returns, there is 
little ground to suspect that any such females were actually omitted from the 
returns. Express instructions were however given to all the census staff to be 
especially careful that no such omissions occurred to vitiate the general accuracy 
of the returns. Special testing of the entries on this score was particularly enjoined 
on all Census Supervisors and other superior inspecting staff. 

228. Sex Ratio in the State and Natural Divisions — Of the total 

population in the State, there are 932 females 
to 1,000 males, or in other words, per 1,000 
females, there is a male excess of 73. The 
masculinity in India as a whole is less than this 
State, but it is higher in Bombay Presidency 
generally and the neighbouring districts of 
British Gujarat. In Madras, the females are 
actually in excess, while in the States of Mysore 
and Hyderabad, the situation tends more 
towards sex equality than in this State. In 
the margin are also given for the sake of 
comparison, the sex ratios of certain countries 
of Western Europe. 


Name of Country 

Number of 
females per 1,000 
Males 

Lidia 

054 

Bengal 

947 

Bombay 

920 

British Gujarat 

916 

Madras 

1,031 

Hyderabad . . 

968 

Mysore 

978 

Baroda Strife 

033 

England & Walco (19111.. 

1,0.'>4 

France 

1,622 

Germany . . 

1,032 


In the accompanying map, the variations in sex proportions 


proportion of the. &EXE.& 
C-^CTUAU POPUI_A»cr»ON} 



shows the nearest approach to equality of proportions. 


are shown in the 
different parts 
of the State, as 
calculated on 
the actual 
popu 1 a t i 0 n. 
Baroda Prant 
or Central 
Gujarat (ex- 
clusive of the 
City) shows 
the highest 
proportion of 
males with 886 
females to a 
thousand 
males. With 
the City, the 
female propor- 
tion is further 
lowered to 879. 
South Gujarat 
with 990 fe- 
rn a 1 e s per 
1,000 males 


229. 


Number of Women per 1,000 Men 


influence of Localit y on Sex Ratios— From the experience of 

four censuses, as shown in Subsidiar}- Table 
I. it appears that the order of natural divi- 
sions according to the proportion of females 
is the same. South Gujarat has always the 
highest proportion of females in the commu- 
nity, followed by North Gujarat, Kathia- 
wad andCentrarGujaratin the order stated 
here. These ratios are based however on 
actual population and do not take account 
of the disturbing factor of migration. 
Districts with a large contiguous mkration 


Name of DivLion 

Order according to female 
ratios calculated on 

Actual 

Population 

Natural 

Population 

South Gujarat 

1 

1 

North Gujarat 

o 


Kathiawad 

3 

4 

Central Gujarat 


3 


^ V. 

!-g — L ^ I I (where females predominate) may have an 

inflated female ratio which does not correspond to the actual situation. For that 
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purpose it is necessary to get rid of this factor and calculate on the natural popula- 
tion of the divisions. It is only in this census that figures regarding the natural 
population of the different ]miuts are available. Calculating the figures on this 
basis, we have, as in the margin, a slightly different order to that obtained from 
c onsideration 
of the actual 
p o p u lation. 

K a t h iawad 
from the 
point of view 
o f natural 
p o p u 1 ation 
has the lowest 
female ratios. 

From the 
consideration 
of these pro- 
portions i t 
appears that 
locality has 
some influ- 
ence in the 
d e t e rmina- 
tion of sex 
proport ions. 

As Sir Alex- 
ander Baines 
pointed out in his India Report of 1891 

“ A review of the whole field of statistics resulting from the Census inquiries seems to 
afford ground for the following deductions, whicli however are not put forward for the present 
as more than conjectural. The ratio of females to males taking the whole population in exis- 
tence at one time, has a tendency to be higher along the coast or within the influence of sea- 
air, to an extent beyond what can be accounted for merely by the temporary absence of a 
certain number of males at sea. It runs higher, too, in hilly tracts, as a rule, than on the 
plains, and it seems to be depressed by a dry and hot climate, particularly if accompanied by 
a considerable range of temperature.” 


rR.e>poRTiof« or the. 

(NATURAL population^ 



To investigate the truth of this statement, it is necessary to examine the vary- 
ing figures of sex proportions in areas 


within the State which are on the sea 
coast or near the sea, in hilly and 
forested tracts, in dry rainless belts 
with sandy soil and in the rest of the 
plain country. The marginal statement 
gives the sex proportion of these differ- 
ent parts of the State. The sea coast 



Proportion of fe- 

Name of tract 

males to 1,000 males 

Sea Coast areas 

099 

Hillv and forested tracts 

9.91 

Dry belts 

9.39 

AH other areas except city 

902 


areas include the Okhamandal Prant and the talukas of Kodinar. Navsari and 


Gandevi. The hilly and forested areas comprise the Rani tract and iVIangrol, 
Dhari and Khambha Mahals. The dry belt comprises the whole of Kadi Prant, 
with the exception of the Trans-Sabarmati, and that portion of Amreli Prant not 
included in the above categories. The marginal ratios calculated as they are on the 
actual population have to be further smoothed by reference to disturbing factors 
such as migration and race. The dry belts have, as we have seen in the discussion 
on Movement of Population, gained through migration which being mainly with 
contiguous areas have brought over an excess of females. If the figures of natural 
population for this area were available, the sex ratio would have been doubtless 
lowered from 959. As we find from Subsidiary Table I, in Kathiawad, which is 
largely included in the dry belt, the sex ratio in natural population is only 868 as 
against 934 in the actual population. Similarly in North Gujarat, the figures for 
natural population are lower than for the actual. In the last class which includes 
all Baroda Pra/d and that part of the Rasti tract which is not near the sea, the main 
influence operative is not locality, but perhaps race or social environment. Apart 
from these disturbing circumstances, however, it seems true that propinquity to the 
sea and, to a less extent, the existence of hills and forests, tend»to lessen the pro- 
portion of males in the absence of other neutralising factors. 
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230. Influence of Race on Sex Ratios— On the vexed question of sex 
much has been written but most writers seem to agree that race is an important 
factor on masculinity at birth and thence on the sex ratio of the population. The 
question of ethnic elements in Gujarat is another problem bristling with diffi- 
culties. The present composite Gujarati population is the result of the intermix- 
ture of various ethnical strains. But roughly there are three main elements obser- 
vable. There is the Aryo-Indic or Aryo-Dravidian strain, which is comprised in 
the Brahmans and Vanias. The Scythic or Scytho-Dravidian element looms 
largely in the Rajput and Kanbi population and also amongst the Maratha immi- 
grants from the Deccan. The Kolis*represent a little Rajput admixture with the 
aboriginal element and are intermediate between the Rajputs, and the Forest 
tribes who are predominantly aboriginal (perhaps Kolarian or Dravido-Kolarian) 
in descent. The rest of the Hindu population is a composite group into which 
all the elements have come. Musalmans again are divided into two sections — • 
those with foreign strain and local converts who belong in respect of ethnic pecu- 
liarities to their Hindu congeners. In the margin, a statement is given which gives 

the sex ratios for the different 
ethnical elements. In studying 
these proportions the factor of 
migration must also be taken 
into account. The Scytho-Dra- 
vidian elements contain Mara- 
thas who •are mostly semi-perma- 
nent, and therefore their sex 
ratio shows preponderance of 
males. Similar is the case with 
Musalmans with foreign strain. 
The local converts on the other 
hand suffer through emigration 
which ditferentiates mostly 
against males. All the elements show greater or less cross-breeding — the purest 
strain is probably amongst the Arym-Indic castes at one end and the aboriginal 
tribes at the other. In both the sections the female ratio is high. Generally it 
may be stated that the theory that masculinity is raised by cross-breeding receives 
some support from these figures. This theory was set up by Messrs. Lewis, who 
based their conclusions on the birth returns for the decade 1884-1893 in Buenos 
Aires. Mr. S. de Jastrzebski with more extensive material at his command 
concludes that this theory is not proven “ For the present, therefore, the question 
must be relegated to the large number of those for wffiich the restricted nature 
of material renders any definite conclusion unsafe. If I may hazard a personal 
opinion it is that the effect of cross-breeding on the masculinity of the offspring 
probably depends on the nature of the cross, and that it may be either positive, 
negative or neutral.” At any rate the Baroda figures seem to indicate that the 
greater and more obvious is the cross, the higher is the masculinity. 


Race Element. 

Proportion of 
females to 1,000 
males 

Hindu Race elements ; — ■ 


i. Aryo-Indic . . 

935 

ii. Scytho-Dravidian . . 

907 

iii. Koli . . 

903 

iv. Aborii^inal 

9-35 

V. Other mixed elements 

934 

Musalman 


i. With foreign strain . . 

898 

ii. Local converts 

984 


The question of the incidence of race is further complicated for Indian in- 
vestigators by the fact that the birth-returns do not show race and that the ana- 
lysis has to be dependent on census figures onlyx Conclusions regarding mas- 
culinity based on census returns are unsafe, for the population returned 
at a census is the resultant of many factors besides birth, such as 
the circumstances of environment and physical conditions that have influ- 
enced survival. It is interesting to see how'ever that the factor of race comlrines 
with locality to raise the female proportion in Soufh Gujarat, while in Central 
Gujarat, the population of which consists largely^ of Scytho-Dravidian s and Mu- 
salmans with foreign strain, race and the social complex have neutralised whatever 
effect locality and climate might have had towards raising the proportion of females. 
Again the sex proportions of the Dravidian or aboriginal element give food for 
speculation. As w^e shall learn later the size of the aboriginal family is relatively 
larger than that of the general population ; and it is also interesting that generally 
speaking, the larger the size of family, the higher is the proportion of females. This 
circumstance together with the well-knowm fact that a high degree of prolificness 
is always attended with a low ratio of survival may necessitate, as Mr. Marten 
pointed out in the Central Provinces Report of 19il, either the development of 


* The Kolis appear to be unclassifiable. They are a cross-breed certainly but they are 
so distinct from other classes, that they should be placed in a class apart. 
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an enhanced sexual instinct or a high proportion of women or both factors co-exist- 
ing, “ Such characteristic might evolve as part of the development of a kindred 
people and become finally associated with race.” 

231. Proportion of the Sexes in different Religions — The above 
discussion regarding race may raise the question whether the sex ratios in the 
different religions and castes throw any bght on the problem. It might be at once 
stated however that figures by religion are no guide. The sex ratios of Hindu and 
Animist sections of the aborigines for instance are almost identical — 953 and 955 
respectively, showing that religion has had no direct influence. Amongst Hindus- 
and Musalmans, the range as indicated in the preceding paragraph is so large that 
any theorising on the score of religion is out of the question. Subsidiary Table 
II gives the sex ratios by age and religion. Subsidiary Table III gives similar 
figures for the different divisions. The only point of interest is to compare the sex 
ratios for religions in this state with general India ratios. The comparison 
with Indian figures enables us in the absence 
of figures for natural population by religions, 
to see in some measure how far the sex ratios 
in this State are influenced by the factor of 
migration. The Musalmans of the State con- 
tribute a considerable portion of our male emi- 
grants, and thus the female ratio for that religion 
is rather higher in the State than in India as 
a whole. Jains and Parsis of the State send 
out a large proportion of their able-bodied 
youth (mainly males) to seek their fortunes in 
trade and other enterprise. The Kadi Prant Jains 
are particular sufferers in this respect and among 
them, females are in excess of males. The Kavsari Parsis show also indication 
of migration seriously differentiating against males, among them the proportion 
of women to 1,000 men being as high as 1,387. The Christians have a high 2 nale 
ratio here than in India generally, due doubtless to the large immigrant Christian 
population (which is predominantly male) in the City. The Hindu Aryas show a 
very low proportion of females both here and in India. The Baroda Arya Samajists 
are largely immigrants of the semi-permanent type. But generally it happens 
that conversion to Aryaism takes place in adult age amongst orthodox families, 
whose men folk follow the ways of reform, while the womenkijid continue to tread 
the old traditional path. The Animists and Hindus show other influences than 
migration — possibly race. Amongst the former the Baroda State Animists show a 
larger proportion of the Aryo-Indic admixture — which differentiates against females 
than in India as a Avhole. The Hindus of the State contain a large Scythic element 
which favours masculinity. 


Religion 

Proportion of females 
per 1,000 males in 

Baroda 

India 

Hindu . . 

927 

959 

Musalman 

945 

909 

Animist 

9J5 

990 

Jain 

984 

931 

Christi.-ni 

801 

935 

Farsi 

1,323 

944 

Hindu Arya 

090 

799 


Subsidiary Table II gives comparative ratios per religion for the last three 
censuses. The Hindu proportions seem sta- 
tionary showing that the selective influence of 
epidemics and famine has been more or less 
neutralised by the effect of migration. The 
Musalman figures tell more or less the same 
tale. The Jains show almost progressive in- 
crea.se of the female proportion indicating con- 
tinued and increasing drain through migra- 
tion on the male population. The Animists 
who have been least affected by migration 
show progressive increase in the proportion of their males. Possibly this 
circumstance has some obscure relation with race, social habits and nutrition. 
Their progressive Hinduisation has had no appreciable results directly, but the 
change in their mode of living that this involves may have led to the greater pre- 
dominance of males amongst them. Their greater concentration in cramped 
village sites may have led to a higher death rate amongst their womenkind. 
This is suggested only as a tentative hypothesis, but the question deserves a closer 
. study than this Report can afford to give. 

232. Proportion of the Sexes amongst Castes-^he caste propor- 
tions of sexes are more valuable to the social student, in that they throw a more 


Religion 

Proportion of females 
to 1,000 males 

1901 

1911 

1921 

Hindu . . 

929 

919 

927 

Mu-salman 

950 

939 

945 

Animist 

971 

mu 

955 

Jain 

' 

951 

987 

984 
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direct light on race and, combined with occupation, help in the study of the influence 

of environment. In the margin, the sex 
ratios of the diflereut castes arranged accor- 
ding to the plan exjilained in the previous 
chapter (para. 194) are appended. The 
priests, hards and actors, traders, the 
higher artisans, personal servants, early 
tribes and unclean castes have a higher 
proportion of females than the general popu- 
lation. 4\hilst amongst the others, the 
writers consisting largely of Pral)hus, an 
immigrant community, show a preponde- 
rance of males: the military and dominant 
groups (Rajputs, Waghers, Marathas and 
others) appear also to differentiate against 
females ; and amongst the agriculturists, 
the women are in serious defect. Wherever 
occupations or social influences impose seclusion ujion women, there the female 
ratio is low. The margin collects figures for some of these castes. It is possible 

that amongst these castes, there may be a ten- 
dency to conceal information about females. 
But it is hardly likely that this tendency should 
have taken the form of totally excluding their 
record in the schedule. On the other hand that 
there is a deficiency of females amongst these 
communities is notorious. One of the common- 
est complaints with Rajput and Lewa Patidar 
families is the lack of eligible brides for their 
boys. Comparison with the proportions for 


Caste Groups 

^Cumber of females 
to 1,(KX> males 

State . . 

V3‘3 

Prie.stb (Gujarati) 


Militant group.s 

801 

Writers 

89.1 

Bards and Actors . . 

1,007 

Traders 

961 

Agriculturists 

912 

Craftsmen and Artisans 

973 

Labouring class 

90.> 

Herdsmen 

920 

Personal servants . . 

973 

Early tribes . . 

9.7.5 

The Lntouchables . . 

1,003 

Religious Mendicant.s 

739 


i 

Purdah Castes 

Number of females 
per 1,000 males 

1921 

1911 

Pathan 

824 

881 

Shaikli 

920 

907 

Lewa Kanbi 

837 

833 

Maratha . . 

SjO 

838 

Rajput 

900 

879 

Waghcr 

807 

921 


1911 shows on the whole a rise in the propor 
tion of women. The fall amongst the Wagher women must be due to the influenza 
epidemic which played such havoc with female lives. Another factor amongst 
these groups where seclusion of women operates is their decided tendency to neg- 
lect female life. In the unclean castes and the tribes of aboric^inal " descent 
the female proportion rises ; in the latter race probably accounts for the pheno- 
menon by initially advantaging the female at birth. With the former, it is possibly 
under-nourishment w^hicli differentiates against males in the long run. Amongst 
the labouring class, the women share in the hard work of their men-folk and this 
has a deleterious effect on their lives. Very few women in these strata are long- 
lived. ' ® 


233. 


Variation in Sex Ratio in Natural Population— From these 
considerations as affecting sex proportions as 
disclosed in the actual population, we may turn 
again to natural population to see how the sex 
ratio has varied since 1891. It will be noticed 
that in that census, the proportions calculated 
on the two bases were nearlv the same. In 1901 
the natural population disclosed a much hitcher 
proportion of females than the censused popula- 
tion. Probab V the reason for this was that the 
lamme resulted m serious loss of population through 

n , , , f .1 r migration. Famines select usually 

adversely to males, for they live a more adventurous life of toil and hardshio aii 
are more exposed to it than females who « ith their superior powers of nh^stal 
endurance succumb less easily to starvation and economic diLess There was 

also the effect of emigration which in 1901. as we have alreadv pstim<i+«ri * u j 
in a loss of 84,000 persons. TLt. m.. ^^iniated *, resulted 

families ai ’ 
the female 


Year 

i 

Proportion of females 
to 1,000 males in 

Actual 

Population 

Natural 

Population 

1891 

928 

929 

1901 

936 

970 

1911 

92.5 

927 

1921 

932 

922 


This loss was mainly of able-bodied men who 1 ft theS 
and went abroad in search of labour. Both these causes combined to raise 
de ratio from 929 to 970 in 1901. Since that year, famines having thiS 
away the ends ot hte, there was a high survival rate. The births incrcnoipl L.- ” ^ 
with it a preponderance of males. Rni(lpmiV« lil-o ed bringing 


with It a preponderance of males. Epidemics like malaria in 1900 ^ 

1904 and onwards diSerentiated against females and the resllt SS infee “ 


* Vide para. 44 supra. 
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sus of 1911, the female proportion again dwindled down to 927 in the natural 
population. In the actual population, the sex ratio was also about the same, 
because although immigrants increased particularly from contiguous areas, bringing 
an excess of females, emigrants to remoter countries began to swell in numbers 
and this meant a drain mainly on the male population. Practically therefore the 
sex ratio in the censused figures corresponded with the proportions calculated on 
the natural population. In 1921, the censused figures showed a higher ratio for 
females, although in the natural population the females figure less in proportion 
than what was the case ten years previously. The last decade, as we have seen, has 
brought to this State the largest balance in migration that has ever happened in 
the census era ; this gain has happened mostly in contiguous areas e.g., Kathia- 
wad, and the net result has been loss in men but gain in women, as contiguous 
migration usually contains a preponderance of females. Since 1911, while the 
general population has gained- by 4-6 per cent, and the males have increased by 
4-2 per cent, the females have added to their number by 5 per cent. Thus the 
females have increased in proportion to the population since 1911. Excluding the 
factor of migration however, and taking only the natural population into account 
we see the ratio dropping from 927 to 922. This is due exclusively to the selective 
influence of epidemics which are adverse to females. 

234. Comparison with Vital Statistics — Eliminating the factor of 
migration we are enabled to consider in isolation 
the effect of the respective birth and death rates 
on the proportion of the sexes. It is well known 
that more male births happen than female all 
over the world. In this State, the experience of 
three decades of vital registration suggests that 
there are from 860 to 890 female births to 1,000 
male every year. Taking the latest experience as 
being the most reliable, 890 female births to 1,000 
male would mean a masculinity of 1,124. This 
may be compared to the e.xperience of other 
provinces of India. The high masculinity at 
birth, if the birth returns are to be trusted, is most 
significant. The vital statistics for the Bombay 
Presidency for 1901-10 gave 1,080 as the rate of masculinity. In the marginal 
table, the North West Frontier Province and the Punjab are two other areas with 
high masculinity. The predominant historic strain in the ethnical composition 
of the Gujarat population is Gujar ; and this also appears in the Punjab and further 
West. The masculinity therefore of the three areas appears to correspond. 

Apart from the question of race, the vital statistics show some correspondence 
with the results of the census. The 
marginal statement compares the 
proportion of females of the natural 
population in each census since 1891 
with the proportion of births and 
deaths of the sexes in the vital 
statistics of the three decades. It 
will be seen that the proportionate 
birth and death rates of the different 
decades are generally what would be 
expected to produce the sex ratios 
in the natural population. In 1901, 
when the sex ratio showed an in 
creased proportion for females, the 
vital figures disclosed female ad- 
vantage, i. e., a greater loss through natural causes amongst the males than amongst 
the females. In 1911, this advantage vas lost by the females. The propor- 
tion of female deaths was far more than in the previous decade, which more than 
made up for the rise in the proportion of female births. In 1921, the rise in the 
proportion of female deaths was even higher, leading to a further depression of 
the female ratio in the natural population. 



Proportion 
of females 

Female per 1,000 male 

Year 

per 1,000 
males (Natu- 
ral Popu- 
lation) 

Births 

Deaths 

isni 

929 



1901 

970 

860 

(1891-01) 

798 

(1891-01) 

1911 

927 

881 

(1901-11) 

888 

(1901-11) 

1921 

922 

890 

904 



(1911-21) 

(1911-21) 


Masculinity at Birth"" 


Male births 

Province or State 

to 1.000 fc- 


males 

Baroda 

7,724 

Assam 

1,070 

Punjab 

1 ,097 

North West Frontier Pro- 

1,236 

vmce 


Bihar and Orissa 

1.040 

Madras 

1,04.5 

United Provinces 

1,082 

Central Provinces 

1,046 


*Taken from Mr. S. de Jastrzebski's paper, Seo: Ratio at Birth. 
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CHAPTER — PART I — GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


235. Sex proportion in Vital occurrences in Urban and Rural 
Areas — In this connection it is useful to compare the sex proportion amongst births 
in urban and rural areas. In urban areas there are 912 female births to a thousand 
male; in the rural areas the corresponding proportion is 889. Thus there is greater 
masculinity at birth in rural areas. Messrs. J. N. and C. J. Lewis are cpioted by 
Mr. Jastrzebski to have collected enough data to prove the thesis that urbanisa- 
tion lowers masculinity. The sex proportion in urban and rural areas however 
give the reverse results — there being greater masculinity in towns as we have 

seen in para. 90. But this is 
of course due to the effect 
of immigration of males to 
towns for seasonal industries 
or for gemi-pernianent re- 
sidence. To compare the 
Baroda figures with Mr. 
Jastrzebski’s data, I append 
a marginal statement. In 
M estern countries and in 
America, presumably the 
advance of civilisation has 
led to the spread of social and communal utilities to the remotest parts, and 
there the characteristic contrast between village and town that exists in India is 
not seen. The country districts, the population of which is often badly fed, show a 
greater excess of males at birth than towns, where conditions of life are easier. 

336. Proportion of the Sexes at different age-periods — We may 

now note the proportions of 
the sexes at various age per- 
iods. In the margin are given 
the death rates averaged 
from the decade’s experience 
per selected age groups*. It 
will be seen therefrom that 
the initial advantage at 
birth is lost almost entirely 
soon before the year is out. 
In the period of childhood 
also girls are exposed to less 
risk than boys, but with 
later ages, and uptill the 
40th year women have a 
heavier mortality than men. 
In the older ages, the males again are exposed to greater risk. In the middle 
period, the influence of migration generally selects adversely to females. The death 
rate for females is besides higher, owing to causes wLich have been often explain- 
ed**— premature maternity, the effect of large families, the influence of diseases like 
malaria which attack the more stay' at-home sex, and also of special causes like In- 
fluenza and plague w'hich attack females more than males, unlike famines which 
spare them more than men. If we examine the proportions given in 
the last column of the above table, w'e wdll see that the sex ratio conforms pretty 
nearly to w'hat we should expect from the respective death rates. There is a 
significant drop in the female ratio from about the 10th till the 20th y'ear ; this is 
the nubile period w'hen the tendency is to understate the age of unmarried w'omen, 
and overstate the age of the married. 

It was the dejoression at this point that gave rise to voii Mayr’s suspicion that the Indian 
Census was vitiated by large omissions of females because disclosure of information regarding 
women particularly' of the nubile ages was regarded as .shameful. As pointed out in para. 227, 
there is no necessity to assume that the girls of these ages were omitted entirely from the returns, 
but this prejudice, which does exist, may have given rise to other forms of falsification such as 
deliberate heaping at the earlier age group, in the case of the unmarried and similar excess for 
the married at the next higher age-group. Taking the case of Hindus and Musalmans — the two 
communities with whom this tendency' may be said to be at all operative, we see from Subsidiary 


.Vge period 

Death rate per 
of dec 

Male 

mille (average 
ade) 

Female 

Proportion 
of females to 
1,000 males 

.Vll ages 

30-4 

29-8 

932 

Under 1 year 

142'6 

125-8 

1.001 

1-0 

o5 ‘ 2 

49-2 

1,014 

.5-10 

14-3 

Jo o 

899 

10-15 

10-7 

12-9 

889 

15-20 

10-9 

13-5 

827 

20-30 

16-2 

17-7 

971 

30-40 

20-3 

21-3 

926 

40-50 

27 -2 

22 1 

957 

50-60 

43-8 

35-2 

869 

60 and over . . 

yi •(> 

80-0 

1,067 




iNTale births to 


Period 

l,tK)0 female 

Country 

Urban 

Rural 


Baroda 

laiu-so 



Eniiiand & Wales . . 

1911-15 

1,038 

1,043 

United States of America . . 

1915 

1,0.54 

1,058 

South Africa (Whites) 

1912-16 

1.037 

1,075 

Cape Colony (Blacks) 

1906-08 

1,023 

1,033 

Ireland 

1906-14 

1,048 

1,052 


* Vide Suboidiaf.y Table IX of Chapter V. 

** Vide Para. 108 of Chapter V. 
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Table II, that the later census figures show a smoother progression than before. The sex ratio 
for ages 0-30 shows a pro- 
gressive improvement in the 
female population. With the 
Hindus, it may be noticed 
that in the earlier cer sus there 
was an undue heaping at 5-10 
.as compared to 10-15, which 
was then the marriase age. 
and showed the lowest de- 
pression. In 1911. and still 
more markedly in 1921, this 
depression seems to have 
shifted to the ages 15-20, proving fairly convincingly that the age of marriage has risen. The 
inflation at 5-10 has also diminished in the last two censuses probably as a result of this circum- 
stance. There is a further reason for this diminution. The operation of the Infant Marriage 
Regulation in the State may have resulted in the return of many females of these ages in the 
age-group 10-1.5, so that those that are not married may be safely married off below the prescribed 
limit and that no penalty may attach to those that are already married against the provisions. 


Age period 

Hindu j 

Musalman 

1891 

1901 

1911 

1921 

1891 

1901 1 1911 
j 

1921 

5—10 . . 

913 

908 

835 

895 

942 

908 ' 884 

928 

10—1.5 .. 

778 

822 

802 

888 

790 

833 844 

898 

1.5—20 . . 

822 

842 

839 

799 

870 

900 1 881 

928 

20—25 .. 

998 

942 

902 

982 

1003 

990 i 1007 

1027 

0— 30 .. 

920 

898 

904 

917 

9.38 

936 i 930 

952 


237. Deficiency of females in the age-group 10-20— Apart from 
any question of falsificatiini, it is true that there is a great deficiency of females 
at these two age-groups. Early marriage and premature cohabitation no doubt 
contribute to this result. The effect of Purda has been mentioned as one of the 
active causes towards lowering the proportion of females. Finally the operation 
of infanticide may be dismissed. One Census Committee (from Bhadran) has 
indeed reported that the custom has been revived in certain areas through the 
economic stress of recent years, and the break-down of the old restrictions on 
bridegroom price ” mentioned in para. 301 of Mr. Govindbhai’s Keport. But 
there is no evidence to show that actual cases have occurred pointing to a 
revival of the practice. What has hajipened probably is greater neglect of female 
life in the child population. Even here, 
the charge of greater neglect in recent 
years cannot be always sustained. In 
the margin, comparative proportions 
arc given for females aged 0-5 tor the 
two censuses ainongst certain castes, 
amongst whom it is alleged that neglect 
of female children is rife. Amongst the 
Lewas it is true that this census shows a 
smaller proportion of female children. Part 
of the reason may be owing to the raising 
of the age of marriage, and the special 
circumstance noted in para. 236 above of 
the Infant Marriage Act of the State. 

Generally the Indian loves his children and it is hardly the case now that there is 
wilful destruction of female life, however strenuous the economic conditions. 


Name ot tasto 

Proportion female 
children aged 0-5 to 

1000 male in 

1911 

1921 

Rajput 

904 

928 

Lewa Kanbi 

909 

886 

Koli 

901 

1012 

Wasrhor 


1020 

Maratha 

943 

985 


The Lewa Kanbi figures are however important. Since 1901, the proportion 
of female children aged 0-5 is continuously and seriously decreasing. In 1901, 
it was 1,022, in 1911, the proportion dwindled down to 909, and now it is 880. 
The decrease is .serious ; apart from the element of falsification of returns, there 
is the neglect of female life. But even if this neglect is admitted, it cannot be 
proved that it exists now to a great extent than before. The decrease therefore 
must lie ascrilied mainly to an increasingly high masculinity at birth. Why more 
male children are born than female amongst them now than 20 years ago I am un- 
able to explain, but at any rate this increasing clcfiGiency of females has no doubt 
intensified the marriage problem in that caste.* 


* It is curious that this growing deficiency of females in the whole Kanbi community lead.s 
to different results in the different sections. Amongst the Kulin Patidars according to the 
hypergamous rule bridegrooms can marry low, but never the brides. There is thus a 
deficiency of eligible bridegrooms for Kulin brides and consequently a high bridegroom- price ; 
further for the honour they confer by marrpng lower, the Kulin bridegrooms exact a heavy 
fee. Among Yakal atid Kahnam Patidars who rank lower the deficiency of females generally 
favours the practice of bride-price. • 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I — General proportions of the Sexes by Natural 

Divisions 


XirjiBER OF Females TO 1,000 Males 


1 

Natuhal 

Divisions 

19 ; 

21 

1911 

1901 

1891 


Aotiirtl 

population 

Natural 

pojmlation 

Actual 

pojiulation 

Natural | 
[jopulation 

Actual 

population 

1 i 

Natural 

population 

Actual 1 
population 

Natural 

population 

! 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 


Haiodii State . . 

93i 

923 

925 


927 

936 


970 

928 


(V'Titral Gujarat 

886 

1 

872 




891 


1 1 


883 

s 




I 882 



o’ 









llaroda City 

837 

J 

853 



! 

853 


3 


852 

















Nuith Giijiuat . . 

9.')3 


947 


► > 

> 

a'di 


^ ? 1 

[ 

950 


* 










c3 1 





Soiitli ( dijar.it 

990 

98 7 

982 


b 


992 




985 












Z: 

\ 




Kathiawad 

934 

S()8 

940 


- 


939 

J 

- 


920 

J 



SUBSIDIARA" TABLE IL— Number of Females per 1,000 Males at different 
Age-periods by Religion at each of the last three Censuses 


1 

Age 

All 

Relioions 

Hindus 

Musalman.s 

Ani.MIST.S 

Jains 

1901 

1911 

1921 

1901 

1911 

1921 

1901 

1911 

1921 

1901 


1911 

1921 

1901 

1911 

1921 

1 

O 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

0-1 .. 

1 

1 , 004 ! 

977 

1 

l , 00 ll 

1 

982 

978 

1,000 

966 

960 

1 , 0 ^ J 5 

1,163 

999 

1.011 

1,092 

954 

933 

1—2 . . 

97 fi ; 

1 

1,025 

i,o:r>’ 

i 

951 

1,033 

l , 03 t > 

963 

983 

1,019 

1,080 

969 

1,110 

1,203 

1,136 

1,106 

2 3 .. 

1 , 02 .S 

1,003 

1,074 

1,016 

1,000 

1 , 0 C .8 

935 

1.034 

1,078 

1,110 

1,041 

1,144 

1 , 161 . 

970 

1,033 

3-4 .. 

l , 0 < i 0 

1 , 07 '! 

1,064 

1,056 

1,079 

1,077 

1,030 

1,048 

1,041 

1,003 

1,085 

993 

1,083 

1,060 

1,008 

4 — o . . 

1,032 

930 

91 tl 

1,021 

924 

893 

1,027 

985 

959 

1,081 

1.001 

1,009 

1,152 

1,005 

1,014 

Total 0—5 . . 

1,026 

1,000 

1,018 

1,013 

999 

1,007 

988 

1,002 

1,019 

1,109 

1,023 

1,040 

1,135 

1,009 

1,004 

5—10 .. 

022 

846 

899 

908 

835 

895 

908 

884 

928 

1,012 

909 

898 

926 

878 

933 

10 — 15 .. 

828 

.817 

889 

822 

St (2 

888 

833 

844 

898 

87 t 


955 

895 

857 

899 

876 

] 5 — 20 . . 

850 

854 

827 

842 

8.39 

799 

900 

881 

928 

893 

1,083 

1,030 

799 

852 

894 

20 — 25 . . 

945 

979 

1,024 

942 

962 

982 ; 990 

j 

1,007 

1,027 

921 

1.221 

1,338 

932 

1,059 

1,059 

2 . 5 — 30 . . 

918 

944 

934 

901 

939 

920 

959 

966 

927 

1,063 

947 

965 

841 

988 

976 

Total 0 — 30 . . 

909 

914 

927 

898 

904 

917 

936 

936 

952 

981 

1,007 

996 

908 , 948 

949 

30 — 40 . . 

897 

925 

926 

899 

920 

925 

883 

966 

953 

883 

896 

889 

891 

1,099 

1,028 

40 — 50 . . 

1,011 

922 

957 

1,009 

928 

962 

1,017 

876 

947 

995 

812 

864 

1,006 

1,033 

1,033 

50 - 00 . . 

1,040 

920 

869 

1,053 

932 

! 870 

1 

994 

900 

808 

898 

809 

874 

1,137 

993 

970 

GO and over 

1,307 

1,132 

1,067 

1,293 

1,031 

1,080 

1,452 

1,116 

1,031 

1,194 

1,028 

858 

1,481 

1,316 

1,156 

Total 30 and over . . 

990 

94 .j 

941 

987 

945 

943 

993 

944 

934 

949 

870 

87 f 

1,020 

1.048 

1,035 

Total all ages (actual 

















population) 

931 

92 .‘ 

9.32 

929 

019 

927 

956 

939 

94.5 

971 

9 G 1 

95 .- 

951 

987 

984 

Total all age.s (na- 

















tural population). 

971 

: 927 

922 




Not a 

vailabi 

e. 

i 

- 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III. — Number of Female.s per 1,000 Males at Differ- 
ent Age-periods by Religions and Natural Divisions (Census of 1921) 


Age 

Ce.NTE AL Ci L'J.tR AT 

BaRODA t:iTY 

Nor.TTt 

Gl’jakat 


u: 

C 

•f. 

a 

X 

7 . 

X 

7: 

X 

X 

‘C 

X 

G 

S 

X 

S 

G 

X 

X 

x 

X 

<• 

X 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

r> 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

0-A 


938 

921 

1,042 

894 

1,120 

1,090 

1,027 

1,010 

1,061 

1,240 

7:70 

1.036 

1.042 

1-2 . . 


1,003 

1,015 

911 

1,080 

1,050 

745 

1,021 

970 

1,390 

1,143 

889 

1.052 

1 ,053 

2—3 .. 


1,032 

1,023 

1,086 

1.099 

1,217 

705 

1,032 

1.004 

1.081 

1,269 

2,000 

1,111 

1,016 

3-4 .. 


1,055 

1,050 

1,180 

1,075 

d,023 

805 

1,148 

1.180 

974 

1,158 

1.667 

1,084 

1.090 

4-r) .. 


935 

930 

915 

1,012 

1,033 

1,096 

910 

967 

833 

1,000 

1,100 

870 

85 () 

Total 0 — 5 


987 

981 

1,032 

991 

1,086 

921 

1,029 

1,025 

1,020 

1,171 

1,109 

1,020 

1,018 

5—10 .. 


860 

851 

905 

849 

946 

1,038 

899 

885 

983 

862 

768 

910 

DOO 

10-15 .. 


874 

870 

809 

770 

945 

1,260 

759 

705 

834 

859 

196 

889 

sss 

15-20 .. 


775 

709 

795 

915 

922 

870 

787 

790 

870 

5T7 

435 

808 

7SS 

20—2.5 . . 


955 

956 

910 

932 

1,110 

1,000 

813 

824 

762 

874 

778 

l.OflO 

OSS 

25-30 .. 


880 

880 

845 

879 

1,013 

861 

743 

705 

613 

935 

721 

9(i9 

D0(i 

Total 0 - 30 

. . 

8S9 

885 

894 

881 

997 

1,002 

836 

8411 

836 

804 

552 

m) 

925 

30—40 . . 


807 

804 

868 

904 

957 

843 

729 

741 

710 

689 

475 

99] 

984 

40 -50 . . 


919 

927 

851 

9:io 

892 

1,000 

818 

834 

780 

712 

517 

l.(Kt5 

1.000 

50—60 . . 


779 

784 

755 

783 

074 

717 

929 

952 

829 

1.010 

778 

919 

921 

GO and over 


1,009 

1,015 

1,028 

1,028 

709 

690 

1,123 

1,171 

986 

1,293 

iViO 

1,105 

1,111 

Total 30 and over 


881 

884 

8r>o 

901 

847 

,846 

830 

857 

789 

,827 

530 

994 

9!ll 

Total all ages (actual population) . . 

886 

884 

880 

890 

946 

946 

837 

847 

810 

849 

540 

953 

949 

Total all ages (natural 

population) 

•882 











942 



• Includinii C'lty of Barocla. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE lY. — Xujiber or Females per 1,00(» ^Iales for 

Certaix selected castes 


XUMOF.l! OF FF.MALKS I'lCK M \LI’r- 


Bhanr;i 

R*»ar\vafi 

Bliavsar 

J5rahman- 


— Anav'ala 
' — Aiidich 
— IVsIiaslha 
■ — MewaJa 
— Xagar 
— Tapotlhan 


Cliamar 
Darji 
Dlioil 
(ilianohi 
Hajam . . 
Kanlji — Anjana 
,, — Kadwa 
,, ■ — Lcvva . 


Koh . . 

Kumljliar 
Luhana 
Luliar . . 

Maratha (K^lmtriya) 
Prabhu . . 

Rat)ari .. 

Rajput . . 

Soni 
Sutar 
Vaghari 
Vaghcr . . 

Vania— Disawal 
,, — Khadayata 
—Lad . . 

— Modh . . 

,, — Slvrimali 


Vania Shrimali . . 

Animist and Hindu 

Bhil (Hindu) 

„ (Animist) 

Cliodhra (Hindu) 

,, (Animist) 

Dliodia (Hindu) 

„ (Animist) 

Dubla (Hindu) 

.. (Animi't) 

Xayakda (Hindu) 

,, (Animist) .. 



! I 


Musalman 


Memon . . 
Molosalam 
Pathan . . 
Saiyad . . 
Sliaikh . . 
Voliora . . 


Parsis . . 



Christian 

* 

Indian Christian 



irp--2(i 

2i 1 - 40 

() 

7 

807 

1.0(i5 1 

sn3 

873 1 


1.173 I 

Sti.') 

959 1 

924 

904 1 

779 

S45 

1.17S 

889 

1,17s 

1,141 

941 

953 

998 

l.OOO 

1,072 

1,144 

97S 

1.091 

8r)() 

1,034 

813 

1.048 

7()7 

930 

873 

923 

790 

851 

828 

950 

7li4 

972 

J.H'd 

1.120 

925 

1,113 

STO 

704 1 

805 

89S ' 

840 

890 i 

795 

895 1 

887 

940 

8<)S 

880 ' 

782 

1,008 , 

(;os 

539 ; 


LU"0 1,043 1,002 



l.dOT 1.743 1,501 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V. — Actual number op births amu deaths reported 
FOR each sex during THE DECADES 1891-lGOO. 1901-1910 and 1911-1920 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. — Xumber op deaths of each sex at different Ages 


Age 

1’ekiod 

1912 


1914 

1915 

1917 1918 

Total 

Average 
number of 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female Male 

Female 

Hale 

1 1 

1 

Female ! Mai*' j 

1 { 

Female 

Hale 

Female 

f eniale 
deaths per 

1 ,000 male 
deaths 

1 

2 j 3 

4 

I 

5 i 6 

7 

1 

" ! 

1 j 

!) ! 10 j 

' 1 

11 

12 

13 

14 

0—1 

6,0^9 

5.340 

.5,334 

[ 

4..>77 6.D21 

5.038 

0.024 

1 

6.7“)8| 

.5.890 

,30,170 

20,234 

809 

1—5 

7.270 

0,007 

4.771 

4,200 .5,413 

4,7.50 

5,830 

5,097 10,799 

0..500 

34,095 

30,874 

900 

5—10 

1,420 

1,250 

1,178 

981 1,241 

1,043 

2,079 

2,840 .1.722! 

3, .528 

10,240 

9.048 

942 

10—15 

0,39 

595 

017 

004 003 

.>96 

2,. 174 

2,782 2.6781 

2,46r> 

0,971 

7,102 

1,019 

15—20 

040 

053 

004 

048 .541 

590 

1,766 

1,09.8 2,97.5 

2,939 

6,586 

0.5.34 

992 

20—30 

2,077 

2,158 

2,083 

2,177 1.812 

2.00.5 

4.S17 

4,972 11.472j 

12.269 

22.201 

23,041 

1,002 

30—40 

2.093 

1,913 

2,199 

2,081 2,011 

1,910 

4,87!) 

I 

5,011 lO.OSOj 

10.,5.5.5 

21.262 

21 ,476 

1,010 

40—50 

2,277 

1.591 

2.37!) 

1.004 2,240 

1.0,58 

4.300 

3,802 7.450i 

5,782 

18.040 

14..500 

781 

50- 00 

1\279 

i,o:io 


2.^10 

1.038 

3.978 

i 

9.178 r'.247j 

4.33.5 

1 0,20!) 

12,480 

767 

60 and over 

3,01!) 

3,095 


2,972 .3,112 

2.9 1!> 

4.490 

4,022 .5.327! 

1 

i 

.5,29,5 

18.921 

1S,‘K)8 

999 
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PART II 

The Size and Sex Constitution of Families 

238. Reference to Statistics — In this Part will be discussed the figures 
compiled in connection with the allied questions of the size of the Household and 
the comparative fertility of the different communities in the State. These problems 
have a bearing not only on Sex but also on Marriage, and therefore the section 
dealing with them is appropriately placed as an iuter-cha])ter between Chapters 
VI and VII. The statistical material is contained in State Table XXVIII and the 
eight tables detailed below. 


239. Nature and Value of the Enquiries made: Size of the 
Normal Household Enquiry — There were two enquiries made in connection 
with these questions : at the time of the Preliminary Record, an enquiry was made 
into the number of persons constituting the normal household. As explained in 
Chapter I (para. 12), care was taken in regard to this encpiiry to exclude from the 
calculation all casual visitors and servants. The enumerator was to record in the 
House list the actual number of persons that normally resided in the house. The 
data thus obtained have been utilised already as a rough indication of the normal 
population of the State, as apart from the de facfo 2 io])ulation returned in a 
synchronous census. This enquiiy did not jirofess to throw any direct light on 
fertility or birth rate, nor did it seek to isolate the influence of the nature of 
migration on the sex ratio or the size of the household. State Table XXVHI 
gives the main results of this onquiry by' divisions. 


240. The Comparative Fertility Enquiry— The second enquiry was 
independent of the Census and spread over a long jieriod. Following the ju’ecedent 
of the Central Provinces enquiry set by Mr. J. T. Marten in 1911, a special investi- 
gation was conducted by tlie State Census authorities. The novelty of the enquiry, 
the intimate nature of the questions asked and the optional character of the answers 
required made it imperative that the General Census Schedule should not be com- 
plicated w'ith its items. But the Charge Superintendents were asked to pick out 
specially qualified men from amongst the Enumerators and Supervisors for this 
work. To ensure the cordial co-operation of the people and allay their suspicions, 
the Police agency' w'as entirely' eliminated. As far as possible efficient teachers 
and the more intelligent talatis (village accountants), tajvijdars (circle inspectors), 
and even sub-assistant surgeons w'ere engaged for the task. The Educational 
Department very kindly undertook to co-operate and to advise its w'omen teachers 
to take up the work wherever called upon to do so. The attitude of the people, as 
soon as they realised the character and scope of the enquiry, w'as on the wdiole 
excellent. The employ'ment of women teachers for the work dispelled much ground 
for discontent. Certain elected chairmen of municipalities, notably' in Dabhoi 
and Vadnagar, also lent their enthusiastic aid. Altogether 5,007 farimnas or 
permits were issued by the census office to the special enumerators engaged for t his 
w'ork, including 50 women. 8ome of these women teachers w'ere invaluable in their 
assistance, and I take leave here to express my high appreciation of the interest 
they' evinced and the careful and accurate w'ork they turned out. Books containing 
printed perforated slips (some of 40, but the majority having 80 slips) W'ere distri- 
buted in every tahika. Altogether 351,000 slips were thus served out : each slip 
was to return information for one married female aged thirteen and over. Hus- 
bands who had more than one wife had to return as many slips as they^ had w'ives. 
Normally only^ the female w'ho was continuously married to one husband and w'ho 
had her husband alive at the time of the enquiry' w'as the type of cases taken up. 
But the cases of w'omen who had become \vidows before attaining maturity and had 
remarried at an early age, e.g., before tw'enty, and also of others w'ho lost their 
husbands after they' had completed 45 years of age could also be taken up exception- 
ally. The questions were usually' asked of the husband, if the enquirer w'as a man, 
but where social habits did not prevent it, the male enquirer could even at his 
discretion ask the wife. Adult married w'omen did not usually' resent such ques- 
tions. The women teachers w'ere of course to approach the maryed wmmen directly. 
The enquiring stag w'ere specially enjoined to confine their enquiries mainly to 
completed marriages or else to such marriages w'hose duration had been sufficiently 
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long to yield satisfactory fertility data. The questions that were asked are more 
detailed than those of the pioneer enquiry started by Mr. Marten. They related 
to the caste or religion and occupation, of the husband, the ages of the couple at 
the time of the enquiry, the duration of their present marriage, the number of child- 
ren born alive to the marriage, how many of them were boys and how many girls, 
how many were alive at the time of the enquirv, and lastly the sex of the firstborn 
child.* 


241. Nature of the Sex Tables : their relative value — The 

work was spread over from December 192u till July 1921, and finally 193,217 slips 
were received in the Census Office duly fillerl in. These were scrutinised at the Census 
Office by a specially trained staff. Numerous slips were rejected which seemed 
wrong or suspicious, it being thought desirable rather to have a smaller number of 
guaranteed observations than to gather together a mas.s of figures the trustworthi- 
ness of which was doubtful. At the final sorting stage certain sli])s collected from 
backward areas were rejected wholesale, and a total of 131.235 slips was finallv 
retained. These were divided first into two heaps according to the duration of 
marriage, the first heap containing slips relating to completed marriages. 1. e., 
where the wife had attained 45 years of age, and the second dealing with continuing 


iSfa: 

Number 

Xame of Table 

Prepared from 

I 

Sex of the First Bom . . 

Com])Uded Mar- 



riage-. 

II 

Size and Se.x (.Vm-titution ct Fannlic.'- 

" Do. 

III 

Size of Families by oeeu[iation of luwliand . . 

Do. 

IV 

Size of Families by Caste or Keliyioii of hus- 

Do. 


band. 


V 

Average size of Family eorrelated with ago 

Do. 


at marriage of wife 


VI 

Age of Husband at last marriage 

Do. 

\ 11 [Duration of -Marriage c<([Tolate<l with Caste 

Comjiletcd and 


or Religion of Farmlio>. 

continuing mar- 



riages. 

VIII 

Proportion of Fertile and Stenie marriaircs . . 

Continuing Mar- 
riages. 

1 


marriages, i. e., where 
fertility was still a 
continuing factor. There 
were 28,0()1 cases of the 
first type and 103,174 of 
the second. The eight 
il’'ables printed at the end 
of this part were com- 
piled from one or both of 
these sets of observations, 
as indicated in the marginal 
statement. The relative 
value of these Tables varies 
inversely with their com- 
plexity. Tlie first two and 

enough and are fairly relial)le. The oidv difficultv about Table Ml is the lar-m 
number of observations it deals with, table IV is a little more difficult and has 
been compiled simply with a view to find out whether occupation, as in Emdand 
has any influence on the size of families. The Caste Tal)le (Table IV) aifd the 
next tw^o Tables are the most difficult, in that thev seek to correlate — the last t^vo 
more than Table IV -fertility wJth the age at marriage of the couples.* The age 
at marriage, as will appear from the above summarv of the questionnaire was 
not directly asked and had to be inferred from the present age and the duration 
of maiTiage. The present age is not very reliable as we know already from Chapter 
V . i he duration of marriage is roughly true— truer perhaps than the age returned - 
the ages at marriage can only be accepted therefore as approximations It is 
regrettable that this is so, for the age at marriage, at least of the wife, is one of the 
most important factors in the study of comparative fertility. Onlv verv broad 
inferences can be therefore drawm ; and I must ask the reader to accept them as 
tentative contributions to the problem. Generallv as to the size of the familv 
the responses returned by the people may be fairlv trusted. There was no motive 
on their part to falsity— only their memory mav have deceived them about the 
number of children born— infants who died soon afterbirth verv likely were omitted 
Secondly, m their choice of samples, the enumerators mav not have bothered much 
about the childless families thinking presumablv that the enquiry did not concern 
Itself about these. On the whole however the instructions w’ere verv carefullv 
followed As we see, of the total slips accepted, 28,0(51 or 21 per cent, referred 
to c^ompleted marriages, and 86,480 or 66 per cent, were cases of marria'^e^; l istiiw 
at least tor 15 years. ^ 


* The name of the husband or the wife was not asked— the idonti(ie Ui,«n -i > 

through the name of the Circle and the number of the block indicated on the cover of the book 
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242. The Size of the Normal Household — TJie results of the first 
enquiry ina\' first be 
briefly dealt with. 

The margin gives a 
summary table pre 
pared from (State 
Table XXVIIL for 
the State as a w'liole 
and the Chty of 
Baroda. The normal 
household averages 
in the State at 4'1 
persons. The average 
in the City is only 
3 • 4. The largest 
number of households 
in the State consists of four persons, while the mode in the Citt' is only one. 
44 per cent, of the City homseholds are composed of less than three pei sojis ca'.-h. 
It is a significant commentary on the social situation in the State that in its capital 
the majority of households are of sinall sizes. In para. 125 of Chiapter 11. already 
it has been shewn that the very rich as well as the very poor type of households 
W' ere smaller in size than the households in middling circumstances. It mav' be 
thought that the City population contains a large element, the bulk of whom are 
males in temporary resideiice who have left their wives and families away in their 
native places. It is true that 353 per mille of the total inhabitants of the bhty ha\'e 
their birthplaces outside it ; but it is not true that the majority of these immigiaiits 
are without their families, for in that case, the Sex ratio would liave been 2 )i’ep(.in- 
derantly male. Instead, the proportion of females amongst them is 721 per 1.000 
males while the mean ratio for the City as a whole is 837. We shall see later 
from the Marriage Statistics whether the main reason for this smallue.ss of the 
City family is due to causes associated with decay in fertility, to l)irth control, 
or to a low rate of survival or to all the three foices co-existing. 

243. Sex of the First Born — We now come to the problems dealt wiili in 
the (Sex Tables. On the questio]) of primogenitui'e so much has been written that 
I do not wish to add anything that will help to intensify the existing darkness on 
the subject. But it is useful to note that the mnnber of observations from which 
the data regarding the Sex of the First Born are compiled is a total of 148.075 
births. In the margin the Mex ratio 
is indicated for the total births, and 
the first and subsequent births. This 
statement has been prepared from Sex 
Tables I and 11. It shows how the 
very high mascidinity of first births is 
modified consideral)ly by the sex of 
the subsequent l)irths. The Europeaii 
and Australiaii experience referred tt) 
by i\[r. Jastrzebski's paper — quoted so often in Fart I of this fhiapter — rloes not 
show' so sharp a contrast as this betw'een the sex of first and subsequent births. For 
Australia. Knibbs gives the respective ratios 1,052 and 1,050. Mr. Jastrzebski 
himself gives the figures tor the City of Budapesth, rr;., 1,051 and 1,049. The sex 
ratio arrived at for total Ijirths iu this enquiry seems to correspond I'ery closelv to 
the sex ratio at liirth showui in the Vital Statistics whieh is 1,124 males to 1,000 
females. The figures for the City of Baroda show* an even higher masculinity at 
first birth than in the State. Sex Tables I and II* show that in Baroda City, from 
the experience of 7,(304 births, the sex proportions of the first born, of subsequent 
births and of total births show' a preponderance of males to the extent of 1,409. 
1,155 and 1,200 res])ectiveh'. The vital statistics how'ever indicate, as pointed out 
in para. 235, a masculinity oi 1,097 for total births. The vital returns must be 
accepted as more representative than the samiiled data, and indeed, from our general 
conclusion that urban areas low'cr masculinity, it is pcrluijis safer to presume that 
in the City, the sex of the first born is loss masculine than in rural areas. Possibly 
the influence of ruralisation is much stronger in India than in Europe, and that 
probably explains the higher masculinity generally in this country and in regard to 
first births in particular, compared to the state of things in Western countries. 

*Compilat.ion registers ol these Tables are meant. 



I’uol'i iRTIII.N lir 


I’i'Uialc' tu ' ^lalu lo 


1 riio Mid,' 1 ,ii(iu Female 

1 

Total Biitli-- 

1 

S7S , 1,147 

l iivt Biilli^ 

71,S ’ 

; Sub-’0qU“Ilt 

idll 1 l.dD'J 


i 



Xumber of fainilie-^ in each 

IVrc'jntc’t^e 

of lamili‘^7; 

vSi/.e *»f Hou-'thoI?{ 
''oiriainin‘4 

cU 

•8S 

til tiit.ii 


St. tie 

}5aio ia ('ll 

Stat(' 

City 

Unc person . . 

G3,(i<44 


ni 


Two pei’MHi' 

Ty.di’i’ 


Hi 

11 

I’liroc* pei.-son-j 

83,7ry 

•1,1 sy 

17 

Hi 

Four pei^oii'' 

84-.B78 


17 

13 

Five jHM'-on.' 

7u’..'.7.S 

r.iii.'i 

M 

10 .J 

Six pcr>.on'- . . 

3t.y33 

1.1371' 

U) 


8ev(‘n p( r-'xai'> 

:U..7S7 

1,0, sy 

f> 

4 

Emht 2)ei'-(>n- 

17.0:1 1 

.3S1 

;i 

:.> 

Kiiie person'- 


rill 


1 

1’en peivon.-s . . 
ami oA’er 

i 

1 

(io:j 
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One other reason must be sought in the greater disparity between the ages of 
the couples at marriage. Nearly 38 per cent, of husbands in the completed marri- 
ages are older than their wives by at least ten } ears. In Europe on the other hand 
there is a very high correlation between the ages of husbands and wives. The 
■■ Hofacker-Sadler law, which Mr. Jastrzebski has relegated to the limbo of 
exploded theories propounded that the masculinity was greater where the 
father was older, and less w'hen the reverse was the case. There is no doubt huw’- 
ever that the older age of the husband has a great influence on the sex of the first 
born and indeed on the sex of the family. 

Lastly before we leave the subject of first births it is interesting to diaw the 
attention of scientific encpiirers to the phenomenon| that the sex of tlie first l)orn 
— particularly if it is a male — very largely determities the sex of the famil\'. >'ex 
Table 1 shows that G4 per cent, of families wdiere the flrst born was a male show^ed 
a predominance of males. In regard to females the facts are not so convincing, 
here the prctpoiiion is a little less than half. Wla^n w'c consider that tlie prevail- 
ijig disposition in the pojuilation is towards a pronounced masculinity we realise 
that the tendency above referred to exists even in respect of female flrst births 
although much retarded by other opposing factors. 

244. Size of the State Family— Sex Table IT showos the frequency of 
families of different sizes. The diagram given below })lots these frequencies — the 
abscissae denoting the number of children born to a marriage, and the ordiiiales 
the total number of families. The Table is compiled solely from cases of com- 
pleted marriages so that the curve represents fairl}' the normal fertility of married 



life in the State. The number of completed marriages ” sampled '' for the purpose 
of the enquiry is, as already pointed out, 28,001. Out of these cases. 3.075 are 
of those, w'here the v.'oman became a wddow after she attained 45 years of age. That 
is to say, 24.380 are cases of married w'omen aged 45 and over, whoso husbands 
w'ere aliVe at the time of the encpiiry and who had completed families. The census 
shows (Imperial Table VII) that married women aged 45 and over in the State 
numbered 57,535, so that the data resulting from the encpiiry form 42 per cent, of 
the total available. 

The above diagram shows that the size of the family most favouiecl is that 
of five children but the number of larger sized families rapidly declines until there 
are only If families with seventeen children and over found from the encpiiry. The 
situation therefore develops a skew-typed curve, such as we have above, where the 
mode occurring at five children and the average at 5‘3 fairly correspond, but the 

■f This fact was first brought to my notice by a College student who was working in my staff 
as a compiler, and I present it to my readers for what it is worth. 
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iituklle term (11) is away. The mode constitutes 15 per cent, of the total. 
Families eontaiiiiug less than six children form <58 ‘5 per cent. The propur 
tion is in reality a little higher. The childless families form according 
to this enquiry only 3 per cent, of the total. But from the table 
given in para. 242 we learn that households containing one or two 
persons (which would presumably correspond to the childless group) form 
29 per cent, of the total. I presume that the sex enumerators must have had a 
notion that the childless and small sized families were not so much rccpured. 
and that therefore in their selection of samples, they inclined more towards the 
families of larger sizes. On the other hand, it must be remembered that para. 
242 refers to the size of the households as they were at the time of the census, con- 
taining completed as well as continuing families, and also taking into account 
the effect of deaths, migration, etc. Sex Tiible II is only concerned with completed 
marriages, and the total number of children, born, irrespective of their present 
condition, whether they are now alive or actually residing with their parents. 
On the whole, however, taking ail the facts into consideration. I am inclined to 
think that the above curve rather under-represents the frequencv of childless 
and small sized families. 


The mean size of the State Family is shewn in Sex Table I to be 528 children for 
100 families. On the whole tins ngure can be a-'cepted. A few old women mav 
have forgotten to give the right iiumber of the children born to them. Perhaps 
they ignored the little ones that did not survive the perilous first year. On the 
other hand, they were equally likely to overstate the number of their children. The 
enquirers were however all local men and as they had plenty of time to make their 
enquiries, it is trusted that the entries are fairly correct. 

It is interesting to compare the size of lamilies found from the present enquiry 
with the results of the Central Provinces Enquiry and the Scotish (.'ensus of 1911.'* 
The Central Provinces Enquiry however does not distinguish between completed 
and continuing marriages and 
the size of families therefore 
has no relation to the average 
fecundity of the general popu- 
lation. With regard to fa- 
milies of larger sizes, the de- 
tailed figures for the Census of 
Scotland are not giv'en by Dr. 

Dunlop. But the proportions 
for 9 children, 10 children, 12 
children and 14 children-families 
in the Scottish census were 
about 8, G, 3 and 1 per cent, res- 
pectively. The corresponding 
ratios for the Baroda enquiry are 
G, 3, 1 and 2 per cent. Alaking 
allowance for errors of record in our State enquirv. one is still forced to tlie 
conclusion, that in regard to families of sizes higher than six. the frequency is 
greater in Scotland than in Baroda. 


Families 

containing 

! PrC»1\»RTTON to TuT\L fPEK CKN'J) 

In 

1 State 

In Cen- 
tral Pro- 
vineop 

In Scot- 
land 

( 'Inldrcn . . 

;m 


H..r 

One ohilcl 

. . : .■> • 1 

S-4 

•O-C) 

Two fliildion 

v-s 

12 T, 

7 (1 

'riiroo 

10 -a 

li-2 

8-2 

Kor.r 

i:l,s 

14 ;? 

!»■] 

l-’ivo 

..1 14-!» 

13-0 

!)-2 

Six 


11 -2 

l)-4 

O ver Six „ 

..j 

25-8 


Mean Family 

..j ...» 

4-8 

r>-49 


345. Size of Family by Occupation— Sex Table III gives the respec 
vite sizes of family per occupations. The samples are not all sufficiently representa 
tive. One would have liked to examme 


the very lowest as well as the very high- 
est occupations, but we have only 40 
slips of sweepers and scavengers and 98 
of lawyers and doctors. The largest 
samples are however from agriculture, 
the basic industry ; there aro 15,933 
slips regarding cultivators (cultiva- 
ting owners and tenants) 2,7G2 cases 
of artisans, 2,1GG of trade and 2,4G8 
of " general labourers ” are the other 
large items. The marginal statement 


Occupation 

Average number of 
children per lUO 


families 

(kiltivalors of tdl kinds 

o2,"> 

Field labourer^ 

481 

UaFcr- of Live-'f<»"k 

> 

Artisan- and other workmen 

.518 

Trade 

.■>.74 

Piihlie adminit-tration 

574 

Relij^ioti 

47b 

(icneral labourers 

.578 

Jlcan arfrage of Slnfe Famthj . . 

528 


* I take these from Dr. Dunlop’s paper The Fertility ol Marriage in, Scotland: a Census 
Studv ". 
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takes only these anrl a few other occupations where the slips are siifh- 
ciently larpc to be wortli considering. J’eligion sln.ws a low siztal h’lnilv. pi<>ba i } 
because religious mendicants with littk or no faniihcs lia\e been mchided 
class. ■■ (Tcneral labourers ” show a high average, 'ibis may be contrasted vith 
field laliourers who have a nuicJi smaller averagg. ( adtivatcus of all kinds have 
a lower average than the mean size r.f the State family. 

Generallv occupation fertilities are not verv ilhiminating. riie Scottish 
Census on the other hand showed th.al "ainong the grou])S of high foTtilit} . 
labouring, mining and agrieullnral oceupaimns ju-edondnate. while 
among those of low fertilitv are included nrofesdonal occupations and 
some of the more skilk'd oceipiation.s.’ In Ba.roda. genenil iabomeis indeed show 
as they do in other parts of tlie woidd. a liigh awrage of children ■. persons living 
on their own income — pncsunia) dv ot gi'od circiiinstanci'^ have a low mcidence 
of 482. But trade which wonki a pr /or/ have implied economic niothe shows 
a higher average than the general mean. 


I 

I 


246. Size of Family by CastO— The figures for caste are contained in 
^ ' Sex Table lY. The 
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representative groups 
are collected in the 
margin, and the 
average size of the 
fa mil}' in each is 
eompan'd with the 
jiroportion of its 
children to its married 
wonien aged 1 5-40 
(Su’Osidiarv Table 
IV-Aof Chapter Y). 
The two sets of figures 
conespond fairly 
iwcepr in respect 
oi ivolis. l^erhaps 
the sex encpiiry 
slips, althoiigli they 


woro 3,884. wci'c not sniiiciently rcprc.si'uta.five oi tliat caste, or else tiiey were 
not accurate. Fertdit} amongst Koli women is usna.1]}' lug]), because of their 
aboriginal descent. But it ma}' also I'c that tlie ratio of survival amongst Ivoli 
children is probaldy higher on aeciaii't <>1 tbe sturdy constitution of their parents 
tluin in the general population. 


247. Influence of Age of Parents on Size of Family— The ago 

returns in this enquiry — probalily more reliaiile tiiaii in the C'ensus — aie however 
not reliable enough to be dealt with scientificallv. (frorqied broadly, howeviu', 
thev have certain features of interest. >Sex Talile Y gives tlie main figures. The 
vast majority of marriages in the i^tatc take phu e at 13 or earlier. Oi the 28,0()1 
cases dealt wfith. no less than 22,4<i5 or 80 per cent, were cases of w'omen who began 
their effective marriage at 13 or 14 years. To these. 117.043 children were boni. 
giving an average of 5'24 children pej- <-(,n!plete(l niarnage of tins class. 3.477 
wonien were married at some age I.etw'een 15 and 20. 'I'hese had 10,255 children 
or an average of 5 '54. At 20-25. th‘‘ axana.ge Jcitiiit}- is 5 -1. At 25-30, the rate 
is low'ered to 4-97 even below the tnean size of 'die family which as wt know is 
5 '28. Thus even if the marriage is postponed i'loin the thirteenth year on an 
average bv about 4 years, the rate of lertiiitv. insicad (.f diminishing increases b\' 
about one third of a child per family, it is only when marriage is postponed till 
after the 25th year,- that there is an}- risk of diminution oi fertilitv/ Itmav 
give some consolation to the social reformer in India who advocates late marriages 
to know that the postponement oi the age of marriage to the twentieth year 
will not reduce the size of the family to an}' extent. On the other hand the re- 
sultant effect will be undoubtedly beneficial to the population. 

It is interesting to compare these averages with the results of the Scottish Cen- 
.siis. Taking the minimum age ()! imniiage at 17. Dr. Dunlop finds the average 
size ot the completed family at 9 ‘02 children, d'he woman nuniyiiig at 20 1ms 
an average of 7 ‘80 ; at age 25, 5 '00 ; at age 30, 3-89 and so on until at the 40th 
year, the woman h^irdly cxjiects tc get one child, diie aveiage rate of fertility, 
we see, is much higher in Scotland than in Baroda. But on the other hand, the post- 
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ponement of marriage tfieie to 25 or oven 20 results iu a serious diiuiuutiou of fer- 
tility while the Barochi enquiry shows uo such teiideucv till the 25th year. 

The differeuce of age Ijetweeu the couples has some inhueuce oil the size of 


‘amilv. Generalh the hus- 




bands are older — much older i 

1 i 

Age of wife 


sometimes — than the u ives. 

In the present enqiUT-y. as 
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ol 

1 Im-lnml 

Total 

ajrpears from the margin. 

13 - eo 1 I’fl - 30 .30 and 

wive''! 

there are 01 dy 21 cases of 
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age group than their 1ms- 
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eii 30 . . . 
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lected. A marginal state- 
ment has been thus prepared 
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from >Sex Table VI. It 


shows generally that parity of age raises fertilit}'. We learn from Sex Table V 
Liiat women aged 20-30 generally have au 
average of 5 ‘31 children but when they are 
married to husbands aged 20-30, the average 
is raised to 5 '42. Similarly wives aged 
13-20 yield an average of 5 "28 children, but 
when married to husbands of the same age 
group, they have an average of 5 '34. Per 
ran fra. great disparity of age between the 
couple diminishes fertility. As we see from 
the table, husbands aged 20 30 married to 
wives under 20 have an average family of 
5-42. But if the husband is older than 30, the average is lowered to 5-28. 

248. Size of Families in the City of Baroda — The marginal table 
contrasts the size of families in the State with 
the situation in tlie C'ity*. 38 per cent, of i 
the City families are of three eliildren and i 
under, while in the State, the proportion j 
of such families is only 20. The proportion , 
of childles.s families in the Cit\' is more than ■ 
doulde that in the State. 45 per cent, of fami- : 
lies in the State, as against only 30 ’5 in the ' 

Cdty are large sized (with 0 children and over). 

The average size of the completed family is 4 • 7 
in the City as against 5 ' 28 in the State as a j 
whole. Generally the rate of fecunditv in the 
City is lower than the average rate for the 
State. It is not surprising therefore that the 
bulk of the City households are small-sized. 

249. Sex 
Constitution of 
Families — T h e 

question asked 
about the number 
of children born 
alive to the mar- 
riage included a 
sjrecitication as to 
their sex. The 
diagram given 
in the margin 
shows the number 
of females per 
1,000 males in 
families of differ- 
ent sizes in the 
State. The ratio of 

* The City proportions are prepared from the Compilation Itegister for Sex Table 11, 
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niasculiiiity in one ciiild families a])]iears to be even bisher than amongst 
first Ihrths. The number of females born is alwuys less than the number 
of males born ; but the proportion of female children hi the family tends to 
increase with the increase in the size of the family ; the curve however shows a 
wavy line ; at nine children, the curve attains its highest point, thence it tends to 
diminish until in the families of very largo sizes fourteen to sixteen masculi- 
nity is re-established. Only 11 eases of families containing seventeen children ami 
over are taken into account and these show again a rise in tlie female proportion. 
This mav be due as l\lr. Marten thinks ” partly to the lessening of the influence 
of the first born who is weighted in favour of a male, and partly apparent!', to a 
real increase in the probability of female births as the family gets larger. ' 

The question of Sex at Birtli ha.s been so often discussed in ceirsus reports of |>revious s ears 
that only a brief reference on this occasion need be made. There are two groups of .'!:olutiom 
offered as answers to the que.stion wliy a [larticiilar individual emhryo l)ecomcs a nude oi a 
female. The hr.st group supposes that external conditions determine the result : and tlie othei 
group attributes it to the differences of the sexual colls themselves. It is only with tlie firsc 
group of theories that the demologists have concern. The Hofacker Sadler law has been 
already mentioned. Popular belief as.sociates the .sex of the child with diat of the less \ag()roiis 
parent. “ Such a theory ”. says Dr. P. 0. Mitchell " as it would appear to imply the existence 
of a natural law for rectifying the proportions of the sexes has gained more attention than the 
facts supporting it would justify, and several unbiassed observers have interpreted the events 
in the sense that the vigorous parent produces his or her oiwi sex." The influence of race and 
of locality, sea-coast or hillside, drybelts or moist lands, (urban or rural areas) has been also 
dealt with in Part I. A2iart from these factors, a great deal of thought also has been devoted 
to the investigation of the question whether nutrition is (d inqjortance as a se.x determinant. 
A large number of naturalists (E. Yung, Maupas, Mrs. Treat and others) experimenting with 
vertibrates have found a high correlation to exist between abundant mitritiou and excessive 
jiroduction of females. Here also the influence of climate is emphasised. Vital statistics as 
given year by year since 1891 in Subsidiary Table V do not indicate however any direct relation 
in the variations of the sex ratio at birth with years of plenty or of famine. As to the other 
theories, in nearly every case, other observers have found contradictory results. The truth is 
probably as Darwin says that the proiiortions of the sexes are the resultant of natural selec- 
tion by which an inherited tendency to produce female or male oft’spring is adjusted to the 
needs of the species. Such adjustments may be brought about in countless wavs wJierein all 
these factors may each or conjointly ojierate. Over these factors, operating, sometimes 
weakly, is the element of human will, as the outcome of which sex becomes a system of alternate 
rhythms such as Patrick Geddes and J. A. Thompson speak of. " of anabolism and kataholism 
to be observed throughout the living world." the female iirinciple being speciallv associated 
with the anabolic or constructive proce.sses. and the male the outcome of katabolic or des- 
tructive processes. 

250 Influence of Duration of Marriage on size of Family— Sex 

Table VII is prepared from 
both continuing and com- 
pleted fertility slips. The 
total of these is altogether 
131,235. The cases of con- 
tinuing marriage number 
103,174 with 370.090 births, 
i.e., an average of 3 • G children 
per marriage. The margin 
gives the summary figures. 

The statement gives the duration in year-groups. If we take instead the mean 
duration of marriage at each group, the averages may be assumed to be also 
equally true of them. Thus at five years, the children average 145 per 100 marri- 
ages or 29 per year ; at ten complete years, 263, i.e., an addition of 5 years brings 
an increase of 118 children. The addition to 100 families caused bv the third 
five years of marriage life is only 96. When the marriage has lasted 26 vears 
the further addition in this riper period of eleven years is only 141 or 13 per year 
Thus these rates of increase to the size of the family continue to diminish as the 
duration of marriage becomes longer and longer. They are relatively large in 
the early years, and fall as the duration increases. The Scottish experience as 
explained by Dr. Dunlop, is somewhat different and is of course influenced liy the 
age at marriage. There the increases are by no means uniform. A rise is folfowed 
by a fall and then a rise again in the longest durations. There is thus an indica- 
tion of something like a rhythm in fertility and the facts explain also tlie pheno- 
menon fairly comnponly observed of a revival of fertility before the menopause 
In this State, the effect of early marriage and premature motherhood is seen in a 
continuous and, at later periods of married life, a serious decav in fei tilitv 


Duration of present marriage 
in years 

Number of 
marriages 

Avurajic nun 
of children 
born alive pc 
100 maniag 

Under 10 vears 

22,0.')3 

14.7 

10 years 

8,837 

263 

BetweenlO and 20 years 

47,-732 

3.79 

Between 20 and 32 veaiN 

30,920 

700 

32 years and aboyc 

24,730 

528 
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251 Ratio of Survival : nature of the question asked— Having 
eonsKlered various questions connected with the fertility of marriage we shall 
now see how many of the total children horn to a marriage usuallv survi\-e. The 
question asked regartling this matter was simply how many of the children born 
alive were existing at the timg of the enquiry. A more accurate method would 
have been of course to ask whether a child born alive had survived iipto say 5 or 
ten years. In that way the special correlation between survival and the degree of 
fertility could have been isolated from the general incidence of mortality. But 
as it is notorious that all responses in a census enquiry vary inverselv as the com- 
p e.xity of the cpiestioii asked, it was feared that such a refinenient as mentioned 
above would have proved too much for the people. In any case the figures 
compiled 111 the present enquiry do help in a very general way in the forming of 
certain importiuit conclusions. The iiroblem is no doubt important. From the 
point of view of social welfare, it is the size, not of the total, but the survived fa- 
mily that matters. Taking the cases of comjilcted marriage, the mean duration 
IS 32 9 years, so that the average age of the children living must be well within 
the period of healthy manhood and we can therefoie afford to neglect the inci- 
dence of ordinal'}- mortality and consider the survival to be generallv the result 
of fertility without any large risk of error. In Sex Tables III, IV, V and VI. the 
question of survival is treated in various ways. We may at once dismiss the idea 
that caste or occupation in tliis State has anv measurahde influence independent 
of any other factors in regulating survival. Tl.e proportions are so “arbitrary” 
that we cannot take them to point to any very intelligilde conchisioiis. In para 
24(i, it has been already pointed out th.if occupation fertilities do not shed much 
light. Taking the figures, sucJi as they are, three broad conclusions are indicated. 


252. Correlation between survival of children and size of Fa- 
milies. — First there seems to lx? some inverse correlation between sur^ival of 
children and size of families. Xlv. (\ E. Bell, the latest authority, in his interestino' 
book. The Law of and iAnf/xv. after reviewing the facts' of vegetable khm^ 

dom and as manifested in human S(H'iety by .such phenomena as the correlation of 
births and deaths has enunciated the following proposition : “The net result of the 
variation of the degice of fertility under the direct action of the environment will 
bear an inverse proportion to the variations of the capacity for survival”. Mr. Pell 
does not think that the evideiLCcs of birth control through the use of mechanical 
coutracej)tives are so numenms or general as to warrant the conchision that 
it is the c hief factor in the decline of biidh-rate: he holds therefore that this decline 
is due maiiil}- to a natural law comiected with the varying degree of nervous ener<Tv 
used which adjusts the degree of fertility to suit the death-rate of the race. Fro^i 
these cxmclusions he proceeds to advocate a scheme of social welfare, whereby the 
birthrate could l?e regulated and organised, through radical changes in social 
habits and diet and even through the transformation of the natural properties 
of water and soil presumably b}' widespread social effort, so that the ablest sections 
of the community may be encouraged by '' economic guarantees ” to have the 
largest families and the most unfit )uay lie restricted to as few children as pos- 
silde. As to the merits of Mr. Pelbs proim.sals, no opinioTi is offered. The pro- 
vince of this Beport is not to propagate any now evangel, but the much humbler 
one of studying social phenomena, and in that connection, it will suffice to observe 
that the facts couq)ilcd in our eiujuiry do to some extent support the hypothesis 
that the survival of families is hugely determined by their size. Laroe families 
do seem to die out sooner 


than smaller families*. In the 
margin the orders acconling 
to the total size of families 
and the proportion of children 
sm'viving are compared per 
head of occupation. It seems 
that the inverse relation is 
generally esfablishetl. Taking 
the figures by castes also we 
find that this inverse relation 
broadly subsists. But here 
the exceptions feature more 
largely than if the same slips 
are sorted occupationally. In 
the margin, the two orders are 
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* It appears from Mr. Pelfs book that he did not investigate this special aspect of the 
problem. He was concerned only with social statistics regarding birth and death-rates. 
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ijHDEi: ACLORDIXG TO 
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compared with reference to sixteen castes and communities (including Musalmans 

and Parsis) from wliicli representative sam- 
ples luive lieen received. The average size 
of families ranges from 6’ 11 to 4 '78. The 
proportion^ of sui'vival ranges from 811 to 
dl3 per thousand born. The exceptions to 
the rule are castes which show a high degree 
!ji f(*rtility and a high ratio ot siuadval 
such as the forest tribes,, the Vaghris. Mu- 
salmans, etc. These are the stocks from 
which it mav lie ima.gined. the population 
is being replenisheil. On the other hand 
the more intellect ua.l e'roups like Brahmans 
and Emilias have not oidy a low rate of 
fei'tility but also a very low proportion of 
survival. The jiliysicallv sturdier castes 
like Pajputs. Kolis and Kanliis have rather 
a low-sized family, but hajipilv the jiropor- 
tion of survi\'ors amongst their children is 
la rger. 
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Correlation between the Age at marriage and survival— 

The secoiid conclusi(.>u to which the figures 
])uint is that the age of wife at marriage iloes 
influence to some extent the jirojiortion of 
children that survive. In the margin a small 
statement piepared from iSex Table Y is 
given. The mean size of the comjileted 
family is as we know -5 ’28. and the mean 
ratio of sur\-ival is 5!)2. .-hs the talile shows, 
the high.er the age of the wife at maiTiage tlu' 
higher is the ratio of siu vival, so inuelt so that 
while the mean size of the " siii'viwd “ fa- 
mily is 3' 12. tliere is no indieation that this 
average has any risk of being lowered, even if the mairiage is postponed from 13 
to 30 : whereas if the marriage age is rai.sed to twenty or si'centeen not only the 
rate of fertility is increased as we haA’e seen but thebsize of the siLr-\-iv(‘d family 
also rises from 3 '08 to 3*30, or in other words, there are 220 additional children 
per 1000 marriages saved for the race by this means. 
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couples at mariiage also appears to 
have some influence. AVe have seen that 
parity of age luises fertility, as disparity does 
the reverse. Similarly, Imt even more strong- 
ly does disparity lower the proportion of sur- 
vival. Ihe highest pro])orfio]i of survival is 
when the husband and wife are both in 
the age-group 20-30. It is in this age 
group also that we see the size of the ” sui- 
viverl ' family to be the largest. The mean 
size of the survived family being only 3-12. 
it rises ti) 3-41 when marriage is postponed 
on Ijotli sides to the ages between 20 and 3U. 

254. Ratio of Survival in the City— The ratio of survival for the City 

which is obtained Irom the compilation regis- 
ter of Hex Taiile V sliov's lioiv not onlv the 
tota.I lamily, lint also tlie ” suiviwri ' familv 
is small compared to the Htate. In the 
marginal statement the size of the familv 
actually surviving is compared in tlie City and 
the Htate. The cases of women iieing married 
at 30 and over are so few that they iiave been 
neglected. AVe see that in tlie Chty families 
are alvays of much lower size than 111 
the Htate at whatever age the woman 
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^ 55 * Proportion of Fertile and Sterile Marriages— Sex Table YTII 
bas been prepared 
from slips of conti- 
nuing marriages only, 
i.e., where the fertile 
period is not complet- 
ed. The marginal 
statement has been 
prepared from that 
Table. In all marri- 
ages, there are 18G 
‘‘sterile” to 100 fertile 
when the duration is 
only 5 years ; in other 
words in the first 
five years, whatever the ago at which the woman may have been married. 
65 per cent, of marriages are childless. If this enquiry is taken as sufficiently 
representative, 83 per cent, of the marriages in the State are contracted when the 
wife is at 13 or 14 or below. If therefore these earh' marriages are excluded, the 
proportion of sterile to 100 fertile marriages in the first five years of marriatre 
is reduced to only 108. showing that sterility in these early marriages means 
only postponement of effective marriage (consummation) to a Later age u hich is 
usually fifteen. That is the only form of bnth-control tliat is operating to any 
appreciable extent in the State. In the marriages of longer duration than 5 years, 
the proportion of sterility is very slight, showing the true extent to which decay- 
ing fertility — as apart from artificial limitation — is the cause of the childless fami- 
lies. We have already seen how as the marriage lasts longer, there is in this 
country a rapid decay in fertility shown in the diminishing rates of increase to 
the size of the famih . 

256. Evidences of Birth-Control — Apart from the means above men- 
tioned which is due in the great majority of cases to parental control on both 
sides, there is little evidence of the actual use of any of the mechanical or 
chemical contraceptives that are well-known in Europe. The Parsis are an excep- 
tion, and I am assured by Parsi doctors whom I have consulted that conscious 
birth-control for the restriction of legitimate families is well-known amongst them. 
Certain sections of Hindu or iMusalman castes, who have come under European 
influence or have travelled extensively to South Africa or Europe, know of the 
uses of these ” rubber-goods ” and have even adopted them in their homes. Cer- 
tain chemists and " Europe shop ” keepers in the City, or towns like Xavsari. 
Mehsana. Patan or even Kadi are known to stock these goods and number 
amongst their clientele, besides Europeans and Parsis, Anavalas, Vohoras and even 
Vanias and Kanbis. But their numbers are so few that their practices cannot be 
said to be in any way likely to affect the birth rate. A larger number go in foi' 
the restriction of marital intercourse to the so called “ sterile week,” i.e., to those 
periods between menstruation when conception is least likely. But the general 
attitude of the Hindu wife is usually one of horror at the idea of any human 
interference with what is regarded as a divine dispensation, so that the men- 
folk. even though they are cognisant of these practices, do not use them for legi- 
timate purposes but reserve them for vice. 

Apart from European contraceptives — which are expensive and not nsually available to the 
average folk — evidence.s are not svanting, e.g.. in Ayurveda and Hakiini text.s, that show that 
the de.sire to prevent conception is well-laiown in India from very early tinie.s. The Ayurveda* 
mention.s that the use of pepper, borax and vulungn (a vegetable substance used as a vermifuge) 
gTound into powder and taken with old gur (molasses) after menses ha.s the effect of destroying 
fertility. Other sub.stance.s are also mentioned ; nniinki (emblic myrobalan). arjan (dillenia 
speciosa) and haritaki (myrabolan) ground and made into a paste and taken with water after 
mense.s, etc. The use of abortifacient.s and ve.sicants — such as the raktcliitanud — is mentioned 
bv Dr. Watts in his Dictionarg of Econowic Products in Indict. “ Taken internally (in small 
doses) it is an acrid stimulant and in large doses acts as an acrouarcotic poison in which charac- 
ter it is said to be not infrerpiently employed in Bengal. It is also taken internally for the purpose 
of jtrocm'ing abortion.. . In Southern India, the dried comparatively inert root is in high repute 
as a cure for syphilis and leprosy."’ Hakim Masihar Rahman Qureishi in his text book on 


* Some of these facts are taken from a Bengali book — Kangci driger Pmlikaru — written 
bv a Bengali doctor — which has within 6 years passed into seven editions.* This wide circu- 
lation is proof of the increasing interest taken in the subject. 
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CHAPTER VI — PART II— GENERAL OBSERVATION 


Hakimi products mentions the use of the seeds of Kuchlata (ahrus precatorius) as a preventive 
of conception. Dr. Watts also refers to it: ‘‘ Taken internally by women, the seeds of Abrus 
precatorius disturb the uterine functions and prevent conception. ’ There are also devices 
for the destruction of a man’s virility. Vatsayana's Kamasutra (Book VII — Chapter II) men- 
tions some : if a woman smears her sexual organ with the powder of somalata (ruta graveolens) 
avalgiya {h&pchi seeds), bhringa (eclipta prostrata) loha (reduced iron), upajihviJca (white ant) — 
and this decoction is thickened by adding the juice of VyadhigJintaka leaves (cathartocarpus 
fistula) and jambuphal (eugenia Jambulana), a man attempting sexual intercourse with her in 
that condition will immediately lose his virility. In this connection the power of gopalika and 
white ants mixed with the curd of a she-buffalo is also mentioned.* 

But these are devices either to destroy fertility or virility altogether or in part, or to abort 
and expel the foetus. No indigenous mechanical contrivances to prevent germination during 
intercourse seem to be known in Indiaf. Amongst the dancing girls in India, it is said, the 
practice of using what they call the mehya oil is not infrequently resorted to. The composition 
of this oil seems to be carefully guarded as a trade secret but that it has powerful germicidal 
properties has been testified to by many doctors.. The oil is used in a small sized sponge, which 
is inserted after intercourse. It acts powerfully as a preventive of venereal infection and is 
also operative as destroyer of germ cells. 

The use of palas pajxia (seeds of the palas tree whose flowers are known as the flame of 
the forest) and amlali (mvrobalan) is another favourite method with Indian Vaids. Either of 
these may be used. The seeds are ground into a paste and applied to the mouth of the womb, 
so that it contracts and the mucus is expelled. In this way sexual intercourse does not result 
in conception. 

These methods, it must be remembered, are more largely used in the case of widows or 
unmarried women who have strayed from virtue than with a view to the restriction of families 
in married life. 

257. Conclusion— In bringing these remarks to a close, the reader is 
reminded that the statistics regarding sex and fertility are so novel in this country 
that the conclusions drawn therefrom can only be largely hypothetical. The 
data of our present enquiry are offered to the student as the results of a pioneer 
undertaking. To ascertain social facts of sex and marriage with any exactness 
would require, as Mr. Pell says, '‘observations of unheard of delicacy — observations 
carried out with a nicety and thoroughness, which would have brought a warm red 
blush to the cheek of Peeping Tom himself.” Even in Europe, with all their facili- 
ties, statisticians find any theorising based on sex-data perilous in the extreme. The 
inferences that have been drawn in the present enquiry cannot therefore be 
accepted but with extreme reserve. Some are however familiar to the reader : for 
instance it is well known that disparity in the age of husband and wife has a 
marked effect on fertility. The facts disclosed in the present enquiry bring sta- 
tistical support to these generalisations and it is in that sense, if not in any other, 
that I claim success — although only a partial one — for our work. 


* From Vatsayana’s Kamasutra p. 235 (Rangaswami Iyengar's translation). 

t The Kamasutra which belongs to a highly artificial period of Indian history mentions 
many mechanical instruments for perverse sexual practices, but it is curious that it does not 
mention — so far as my knowledge goes — any devices for prevention of conception. 
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SEX TABLE I. — Sex of first born 


Natural Division 

Number of 
females 
first born 

Percentage of 
such families 
where female 
children pre- 
dominate 

Number of 
males 
first bom 

Percentage of 
such families 
where male 
children pre- 
dominate 

Number of 
females first 
born per 
1,000 males 
first born 

Number of 
slips 

examined 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Baroda State . . 

11,375 

49 336 

15,836 

63-709 

718 

28,061 

Baroda City 

629 

46-581 

886 

61-173 

709 

1,631 

Baroda Dicision . . 

3,378 

47-725 

4,972 

64-400 

679 

8,6.50 

Kadi Division 

4,318 

48-981 

5,946 

65 ‘455 

726 

10,545 

Navsari Division 

1,662 

52-166 

2,087 

62-290 

796 

3,798 

Amreli Division . . 

1,150 

52-347 

1,566 

58-301 

734 

2,801 

Okhamandal Division . . 

238 

51-680 

379 i 

63-324 

627 

636 


SEX TABLE II. — Size and Sex Constitution of Families 


Compiled from completed marriages only 


Size of Family 
(N umber of children 
born to a marriage) 

Number of 
Families 

Se 

Male 

X 

Female 

Number of 
female child- 
ren per l.OOO 
males 

Percentage 

of 

families to 
total 

1 


3 

4 

5 

6 

No children 

850 

.... 

— 

.... 

3-1 

One child 

1,435 

866 

569 

657 

5-1 

Two children 

2,202 

2,446 

1,958 

800 

7-8 

Three children 

2,893 

4,904 

3,775 

770 

10-3 

Four children 

3,873 

8,381 

6,911 

805 

13-8 

Five children 

4,179 

11,282 

9,613 

862 

14-9 

Six children 

3,793 

11,956 

10,802 

903 

13-5 

Seven children . . 

3,186 

11,737 

10,565 

900 

11-4 

Eight children 

2,322 

9,824 

8,752 

891 

8-3 

Nine children 

1,571 

7,249 

6,890 

950 

5-6 

Ten children 

855 

4,478 

4,072 

909 

3- 

Eleven children . . 

423 

2,500 

2,153 

861 

1 -5 

Twelve children 

262 

1,668 

1,476 

883 

-9 

Thirteen children 

96 

657 

591 

899 

-3 

Fourteen children . . 

65 

483 

427 

884 

-2 

Fifteen children . . 

33 

267 

228 

834 

-1 

Sixteen children 

12 

110 

82 

745 

-04 

Seventeen children 

3 

29 

22 

759 

-01 

Eighteen children 

4 

44 

28 

636 

-01 

Nineteen children 

1 

6 

13 

2,167 

-004 

Twenty children . . 

o 

17 

23 

1,353 

-008 

Twenty -one children 

1 

11 

10 

909 

•004 

Total 

28,061 

79,115 

68,960 

872 

110 


Remarks 
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SEX TABLE III. — Size op Families by Occupation of Husband 


riccupatiun of Hu'^b•^nd 

1 

Number o{ ; 

Families 

examined 

Total number 
of ehiklren 
born 

Average 

]ier 

family 

Number of 
cUildien 
surviving 

Proportion of 
surviving to 
total thou- 
sand born 

1 

o 

3 

4 

3 

f) 

1. — Exploitation oi animals and 
vegetation 

17,346 

90.998 

5-25 

54.942 

604 

1. Income from rent of land 

r.3 

333 

3 •2'J 

192 

377 

2. Cultivators oi all kinds. . 

l.-.,933 

83,908 

3 *23 

,70.702 

003 

3. Aircnls, mana^or'< of landed es- 
tate?, rent collectors, etc. 

52 

253 

■i-87 

130 

514 

4. Field labourers, wood cutters.etc. 

025 

3,005 

4-81 

1,703 

507 

d. Kai^er.s of favc stock, milkmen 
and lieidsmen. 

(^73 

3,499 

5 •20 

2.155 

010 

III. — Industry 

2,802 

14.504 

5 18 

8.308 

573 

1. Artisans and otlier workmen . . 

2,7(12 

14,300 

5-18 

8,190 

572 

2. Sweeper?, and Scavcngeis 

40 

198 

4-95 

IIS 

500 

IV. — Transport 

94 

596 

6 34 

317 

532 

1. Sailors 

11 

57 

5-18 

30 

032 

2. I’alklu bearer', etc. 

83 

539 

(L49 

281 

522 

V.— Trade 

2.166 

12,008 

5 54 

6.943 

578 

V*. — Public Force others 

5 

26 

5 20 

19 

730 

VII.— Public Administration 

348 

1.996 

5 74 

1.032 

517 

VIII. — Professions and liberal Arts 

1.048 

5.101 

4 87 

27,83 

546 

1. Ucligiou' 

88.S 

1.220 

4 70 

2.299 

544 

2, Lawyer'', Doctor', Teachers 

!>S 

51 3 

5 23 

282 

,7,70 

3. llthers 

(i2 

3r'2 

.■■84 

202 

.7.78 

IX. -Persons living ontheir incone 

445 

2.145 

4' 82 

1.222 

570 

X. — Domestic Service 

249 

1.412 

5 67 

689 

488 

XI.-“ Insufficiently described Occu- 

3.500 

19.002 

5 43 

11.191 

589 

pations 

1. Contractor', clcik'. ca'liicn;, etc. 
otherwise un'pccified 

1,032 

4,735 

4-59 

2.530 

534 

2. Labourers unspecified . . 

2,408 

14.207 

3-78 

s.(ioi 

001 

XII. — Unproductive 

58 

287 

4 95 

166 

648 

1. BcgLmi”', prii^l itiitc*", criminals. 
Inmates of Jail? and Asylums. 

50 

271 

4 84 

13A 

308 

2. Occupation un?pccitied 

■ 

10 

S '0 

12 

730 

Total 

28.061 

148.075 

5 28 

87.612 

592 
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SEX TABLE IV. — Size of Families by Caste or Religion of family 




Xumber of 

Total 

number 

Average 

Number of 

Proportion 
of surviv- 

Number of families with wife married at 



Families 

examined 

of 

children 

born 

per 

family 

children 

surviving 

ing to 
thousand 
bom 

13-14 

15-19 

20-30 

30 andovei 


1 

o 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 


Total 

Hindu .vnd Jain 

28,061 

148,075 

5 28 

87,612 

592 

22,465 

3,477 

2,076 

43 

1. 

Bhan^i 

199 

1,040 

5-23 

.594 

571 

160 

23 


1 


Bhanvad 

123 

700 

5 69 

393 

561 

80 

27 

14 

O 

3. 

Brahmin 

2.230 

11,731 

5-26 

6,209 

529 

1,962 

163 

lot 

1 

4. 

Brahmabhat 

192 

891 

4-64 

510 

572 

146 

33 

13 

5. 

Darji 

221 

1,059 

4-79 

443 

513 

173 

27 

21 


6. 

Dhed 

1,390 

7,439 

5*35 

4,358 

586 

1,04-1 

201 

142 

3 

7. 

Garoda 

76 

387 

5-09 

210 

544 

70 

4 

•> 


8 . 

Ghanclii 

218 

1,188 

5 *45 

687 

578 

172 

31 

15 


9. 

Hajain 

374 

1,868 

4-99 

1,029 

551 

303 

47 

24 


10. 

Kachhia 

130 

520 

4-00 

319 

613 

125 

3 

2 


11. 

Kanbi 

7,261 

38,093 

5 *25 

23,.597 

619 

6,274 

028 

353 

0 

lL>. 

Koli 

3,884 

19,170 

4-94 

11,449 

597 

3,040 

5.52 

2S3 

9 

13. 

Kumbhar . . 

537 

2,833 

5-28 

1,609 

568 

410 

97 

30 

14. 

Liihar 

278 

1,4.59 

5*25 

803 

5.50 

220 

38 

10 

1 

lo. 

Maratha 

86 

386 

4-49 

204 

528 

66 

16 

4 

16. 

Prabhu 

44 

268 

6 09 

128 

478 

41 


3 


17. 

Ra valla 

232 

1.149 

1-78 

681 

593 

176 

26 

28 

•> 

18. 

Rajput 

1,02.5 

5.278 

5 * 15 

3.026 

573 

780 

181 

()3 

1 

19. 

Rabari 

707 

3,394 

4-80 

2,240 

660 

437 

140 

129 

1 

20. 

Sathawara . . 

47 

245 

5-24 

119 

485 

33 

12 

o 

21. 

Sutar 

363 

1,897 

5-22 

975 

513 

301 

41 

21 


oo 

Targala 

69 

411 

5 -95 

238 

579 

56 

8 



• 23 . 

7aghari 

373 

2.192 

5 '87 

1,359 

619 

292 

51 

29 

1 

24. 

Vagher 

92 

■ 474 

5 15 

299 

630 

41 

21 

30 

25. 

Vania (Hindu) 

1,186 

6,018 

5 *07 

3,191 

530 

1,03S 

111 

37 


2(3. 

Vania (.I.iin) 

318 

1,773 

5 *57 

968 

545 

268 

43 

7 


27. 

Hindu (others) 

Animist 

3,221 

17,597 

5 *i6 

10,664 

606 

2,560 

393 

258 

10 

28. 

Bhil 

394 

2,145 

5-44 

1,260 

.587 

333 

4(.' 

19 

•> 

20. 

Chodhra 

234 

1,781 

7 01 

1,100 

617 

103 

64 

87 


30. 

Hubla 

487 

2.961 

6 -08 

1,907 

(i44 

429 

40 

18 


31. 

Gamit 

Mu.sai.man 

;293 

1,825 

6-23 

1.203 

659 

87 

90 

106 

1 

32. 

Menion 

] oo 

853 

6-99 

499 

573 

58 

43 

21 


33. 

Momna 

91 

481 

5 -29 

346 

719 

68 

16 



34. 

Pathan 

43 

235 

5 -47 

130 

553 

28 

13 

•) 


3.5. 

Saivad 

32 

177 

5 * 53 

99 

559 

21 

8 

3 


30. 

Shaikh 

77 

343 

4-45 

214 

623 

56 

11 

10 


37. 

Toll ora 

260 

1.589 

611 

910 

572 

183 

39 

38 


38. 

Mu-jalman (otliers). . 

1,026 

5,595 

5 *45 

3,138 

568 

787 

157 

81 

1 

39. 

I.vDi.iN Christian.. 

26 

154 

5 -92 

90 

584 

21 

3 

2 


40. 

Parsi 

80 

382 

4-78 

310 

811 

23 

27 

29 

1 
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SEX TABLE V. — Average size of Family correlated with age of wipe at 

Marriage 


Age of wife at marriage 

Number of 
families 

Number of 
children born 

Average 

observed 

Number of 
children surviving 

Average 

observed 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Total . . 

28,061 

148,075 

5 28 

87,612 

3 12 

13-14 

22,465 

117,643 

5-24 

69,298 

3-08 

15—19 

3,477 

19,255 

5-54 

11,473 

3-30 

20—25 

1,637 

8,835 

5-40 

5,380 

3-29 

25—30 

439 

2,182 

4-97 

1,365 

311 

30 and over 

43 

160 

3-72 

96 

2-23 


SEX TABLE VI. — Age of Husband at last marriage 


Age of wife at last 
marriage 





Age of 

Husband at M.arriaoe 







13-19 

20-29 

30-49 

50 

Dead* 

Age Periods 

Number of 
wives 

Number of husbands 

Number of 
children 

Number of husbands 

Number of 
children 

Number of liusbands 


Number of liusbands 

Number 

of 

children 

X 

C 

2 

*0 

u 

0 

S 

1 

Number of 
children 

p 

o 

Surviving 

o 





to 

’> 

p 

3 

g 

Surviving 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

B 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

Total . . 

28,061 

14,148 

75.481 

45,848 

8,667 

46,973 

27,878 

1,546 

8,120 

4,822 

25 

109 

68 

3,675 

17,392 

8.996 

13 .. 

21,877 

13,151 

69,747 

42,399 

5,354 

28,543 

16,644 

568 

3,026 

1,084 

9 

36 

30 

2,795 

12,941 

6,041 

14 .. 

588 

340 

1,928 

1,104 

133 

815 

469 

23 

139 

66 

. . 



92 

468 

241 

15-19 

3,477 

640 

3,738 

2,303 

2,131 

11,941 

7,192 

252 

1,302 

771 

4 

10 

6 

450 

2,258 

1,201 

20-24 

1,637 

15 

62 

39 

951 

5,178 

3,257 

413 

2,229 

1,368 

3 

21 

11 

255 

1,345 

705 

25-29 

439 

2 

6 

3 

94 

483 

307 

267 

1,346 

884 

6 

24 

11 

70 

323 

160 

30 .. 

43 




4 

13 

9 

23 

78 

49 

3 

12 

10 

13 

57 

28 


* These cases are presumably of husbands who have died after their wives have completed 45 years of age. 
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SEX TABLE VII. — Duration of Marriage Correlated with Caste or Eeligion of Family 


Caste or Religion of Husband 

Duration of marriage with the present wife 

Under 10 years 

10 years 


Between 10-19 



Number of 
Families 

Number of 
Children 

Average 
number 
of children 

Number of 
Families 

Number of 
Children 

Average 
number of 
children 

Number of 
Families 

Number of 
Children 

Average 
number 
of childreti 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Total 

22,053 

31,934 

1 45 

3,347 

8,837 

2 63 

47,532 

171,029 

3 59 

Brahman . . 

2,204 

2,676 

1 -21 

208 

537 

2-58 

3,615 

12,777 

3-53 

Dhed 

l,lu3 

1,720 

1-49 

147 

385 

2*62 

2,484 

8,789 

3-53 

Kanbi 

4,538 

6,923 

1 03 

763 

1,929 

2-53 

11,316 

40,106 

3-54 

Koli 

2,730 

4,0.59 

119 

456 

1,222 

2-67 

6,754 

24,085 

3-56 

Rajput 

828 

1,059 

1-28 

129 

355 

2-75 

1,823 

6,667 

3-65 

Vania 

1,305 

1,716 

1 -31 

156 

410 

2-63 

2,119 

7,631 

3-60 

other Hindu 

6,231 

8,907 

1 -43 

915 

2.462 

2-69 

13,212 

47,680 

3-60 

Jain 

249 

318 

1 -28 

39 

101 

2-69 

387 

1,423 

3-67 

Musalman . . 

1,475 

2,184 

1 -48 

236 

628 

2 -66 

2,636 

9,510 

3-60 

Parsi 

54 

96 

1 -78 

3 

8 

2-66 

55 

232 

4-21 

Animist 

1,272 

2,255 

1 -78 

292 

794 

2-71 

3,110 

12,050 

3-87 

Indian Christian 

14 

21 

1-50 

3 

6 

2-00 

21 

79 

3-76 


Caste or Religion of Hu.sband 


Duration of marriage with the present wife. 

20-31 

■ 32 

33 and over 


Number of 
Families 

Number of 
Children 

Average 
number 
of children 

Number oi 
Families 

Number of Average 
Children number 

of children 

Number oi 
Families 

Number of 
Children 

Average 
number 
of children 

1 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

13 

19 

Total 

36,920 

184,608 

5 00 

9,218 

47,896 

5 20 

15,512 

82,698 

5-34 

Brahman , , 

2,527 

12,736 

5-04 

833 

4,247 

5’10 

1,218 

6,528 

5-36 

Dhed 

1,883 

9,322 

4-95 

434 

2,283 

5-26 

762 

4,080 

5-35 

Kanbi 

8,729 

43,204 

4-95 

2,469 

13,012 

5-27 

4,177 

22,017 

5-27 

Koli 

5,629 

26,769 

4'75 

1,235 

5,943 

4-81 

2,093 

10,476 

5-01 

Rajput 

1,213 

5,953 

4-91 

352 

1,778 

5-05 

547 

2,831 

5-18 

Vania 

1,443 

7,363 

510 

420 

2,106 

5 01 

678 

3,448 

5 09 

Other Hindu 

10,195 

50,832 

4-99 

2,523 

13.050 

5T7 

4,080 

21,914 

5-39 

Jain 

340 

1,783 

5-24 

110 

606 

5-51 

168 

933 

5 *55 

Musalman . . 

2,111 

10,560 

5 0 

484 

2,657 

5-49 

924 

5,318 

5 *76 

Parsi 

61 

287 

4-70 

7 

43 

6T4 

51 

246 

4-82 

Animist 

2,777 

15,733 

5-67 

342 

2,124 

6-21 

803 

4,828 

6 01 

Indian Christian . , 

12 

66 

5 *5 

9 

47 

5*22 

11 

79 

7-18 
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SEX TABLE VIIT. — Proportion of Fertile and Sterile Marriages 


Age of wife at MarriaL'e. 

Dl'eatiox of Maukiage Yeaes 


0-4 

j 5-9 

1 

10 

-14 

15 and over 

Fertile 

Sterile 

Fertile 

Sterile 

Fertile 

Sterile 

Fertile 

Sterile 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

Total 

1.968 

3.651 

13,975 

2.459 

20,373 

837 

58.419 

1.492 

1 3 — 1 4 , . . , , , _ ^ ' 

1,158 

2,775 

11,814 

2,226 

10.721 

702 

49.705 

1,270 

I'j-iy .. .. .. 

508 

702 

1,085 

197 

2.813 

103 

7.1-’0 

104 

20-24 

IfiO 

80 

370 

29 

(i48 

IS 

1,392 

51 

25-29 . . . . . , , , t 

58 

22 

79 

5 

100 

12 

137 


30 and over 

'i 

21 

6 

>7 

2 

25 

2 

5 
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CIVIL CONDITION 
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VII 
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VI 
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VII 


, „ iSelcetfd Ca'^te^, Tribo*^ and Dare*? 

XIV 



Distribution by civil conditicjn of 1,000 of each S'ux, Hclifrion and main 




Ago period at each of the la.st five censuses . . 

Distribution by civil condition of l,0b‘J> of each Sex, at certain ages 


I 

in each Religion and Natural Division 

Distribution by main auc periods and civil condition of 10,000 of 


II 

e.H'li Sox and RUigion .. 



III 

Projxfition of the Sexes by civil condition at certain ages for Re- 



IV 

ligions autl natural divisions . . 



Distribution by civil condition of 1,000 of each .Sex at certain ascs 



for selected Castes 

t 

i 


1 ^ 

1 


258. Reference to Statistics — Imperial Table VII gives the particulars 
of the civil condition of the population by religion and administrative division. 
In State Table VI detailed figures are given by Talukas. In State Table VII, 
the civil condition of the total urban population (and in selected towns) is shewn. 
Subsidiary Table V is prepared from Imperial Table XIV, all the other Subsidiary 
Tables being prepared from Imperial Table VII. 

259. Scope of the Chapter — The chapter on civil condition in the 
Census Reports of 1911 contained a large amount of descriptive matter of consider- 
able sociological interest but of little relevance to the statistics of marriage. On 
this occasion such subjects as peculiar marriage ceremonies, polygamy, hypergamy, 
endogamy and exogamy are presumed to be known, and the discussion will be prim- 
arily confined t(j an analysis of the statistics together with such aspects of general 
reference, which are connected with the figures, as influences explanatory of the 
variations. In that connection, the effect of the social legislation with which 
the name of this State has been paiticularlv associated will be studied, as also 
such recent changes in the attitude of special communities towards early marriage, 
widowhood etc. as have been reporteil will be briefly referred to. 

260. Meaning of the Figures — At the out.set it is important to lay hold 
of the meaning of the figures from the point of view of the cpiestion asked by the 
enumerator and the validity of the answers given. The instructions regarding 
civil condition, issued to the enumeratois both on the schedule and separately 
in a detailed book of instructions, were : 

“ Enter each person whether infant cliild or grown up as either mnn ied. unmarried or 
u'idou-ed. Divorced persons are to be shewn under widowed. Only those who are recognis(>d 
to have gone through the full marriage coi-emonv. are to be entered a.s married ; betrothed per- 
sons (with vagdan) or persons about whose marriage only the preliminaries are settled, e.g., 
vivuJi or sagai, are to be treated a.s unmarried. Prostitutes and hermaphrodites are to be 
included among the unmarried. Unmarried women, even though they have children, should 
be treated as if thev are not married. Kept women or concubines are to be shewn under their 
former civil condition. Widows who have taken a second husband by the rite known as )i(itrn 
should be treated as married." 

The above instructions were full and jn’ecise, and there is no rea.son to sup- 
pose that thev Avere misunderstood. The instructions regarding the tc.st of mar- 
riage were based with a view to rule out ca.ses of mock marriage, as when a girl 
is married to a inmeh of flowers and then remarriedyx.s a efidow."’ Or again, 
as the custom recjuires that a bachelor cannot marry a widow, he is first married 
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to a sliami tree (prosopis spicigera). They were also intended to exclude such 
intermediate forms of bconhatulit as coiicuhinage, which are not recognised pub- 
licly in Gujarat. The enumerator.s wei'e enjoined to take down without cavil 
the statements of the people. Thev were however to explain to them that only 
those that have gone through the full binding portion of the ceremony wei'e to 
be regarded as married. 8uch a binding portion amongst the highei' Hindu cas- 
tes in Gujarat is the ceremony of sayAapwJl which consists in the bridal jtair walk- 
ing seven times round the sacrificial fire. Its counterpart, equally liinding. among 
the lower orders, is the so-called iiiangcOpliero. The valid part of marriage amongst 
forest tribes is the seating of the couple at the centre of the marriage-ltooth and 
the tying together of the hems of their festal garments into a knot, which is subse- 
quently cut. As to remarriage ot widows, the express piovision about natra, 
which is a much abbreviated ceremony, indicated to the enumei'ators that it was 
to be regarded as a test of valid marriage. On the whole tlicse instructions were 
strictly followed. Doubtful cases of infant marriage amongst higher castes or 
adult spin.sterhood generally were locally inquired into at the slip-copcing stage; 
and such errors as were found were rectified. There may have been also some 
deliberate falsification: as will be see’i in Ghapter X, tcomen aillicted with some 
infirmity and who have remained sjcinsters on that account to a late age mav have 
returned themselves as married. Drostitutes or kept women*, althouah not 
married, may desire to ajipear so. Tlie operation of the Tnfant IMarriage Act 
already referred to in Ghapters G’ and VI may have possibly led to some falsifica- 
tion. Married girls l)elow the age of 12 may luiw been shewn as tuinuirried ; but 
this is hardly likely : if any falsification was neces.sary. they coull resort to the 
readier expedient of entering a wrong age. These cases at all events are very few 
and the general accuracy of the icturus need iiot be doubted. 

261. Main Features of the Statistics : {a) of Mar- 

riage — Tiie most prominent icaturc of sla.tisHcs regai'ding civil condition is. as it 
has been always in India, the universality (jf marrlige. 'lo tlie Eui'opean observer, 
it is the feature that .sti'ikes as the most significant contrast to the life of the W e.st. 
But iis the hist indli (Viisns lleport jx.inted out (p.ir.-. the nniversalit v of 
marriage is not .a })eculiarity with India, but among.st all [)i'imiti\e mces. aiid it 
is not the European custom l.uit the Indian, which is the normal ;inLl the natiu'al 
thing. ■ It is only in tlie aitificial, social and economic coixiitions of the West 
that marriage has ceased to be I'egarded as inevitable, and that prudential and 
other considerations cause many to remain celibate, in all (Uher parts of the 
world marriage is looked u])on. not as a luxury, Init as an absolute necessitv for 
man and woman alike." Here in India, with the Hindus this natural tendei'icv is 
reinforced by social and religious sanctions <*1 griait antiquitv. Religion in the 
West, as Eisley pointed out. usually makes for celibacy, -while in India it thro-w.« 
its weight almost wholly in favour of the mari'ied stafe. The Ifindus. with whom 
marriage is a .sacrament, forming as they do the jiredominant jioriion of the popu- 
lation. have affected p.rufoundlv the attitude and social practices of other reli- 
gions. Musahnans. the bulk of whom are converts from Hinduism, liave been 
ahected to a varying extent by Hindu influences, and nowhere have these influ- 
ences been so effective as on marriage-usage. Jains are domiinted by Hindu 
influences in this regard : .so far reforming activity among, A them has been al/le 
to etfect very little change in their general attitude in regard to caste re.striction 
in marriage and tlie remarriage (d’ widows. IMarria.ge amongst Animists is adult 
and the remoter is a tribe from Hindu influenco.s. the higher is its ago of niai riao-e 
The Indian converts to ( Tuistianily have been little influenced so far as earlr mar- 
riage i.s concerned. The Par.sis alone ttre an o.xcoption. lint (‘vcii thee, until recent 
yeai's. had succumbed to the pervtiding infinence rJ Hindu .social jU’.iCtices and 
among.st the orthodox sections, marriage js almost ;is lirgelv pre\-aleut as amoiinst 
any Hindu caste. 


*Going over the enuineratioii hooks of a certain town wliich ha.s an evil repute for immor- 
ality, 1 was struck l)v tlie irankne.s.s witli wliich apjiareiitlv kept women returned tlieir true 
enudition ns ruMeli [kept). gli/inna>i ijh ili (Concubine) etc. The Indian Census .Schedule does 
not require tlie information about tlie relation of the other memliers to the lipud of the house- 
hord, as in England. If it had. doubtless there -ivouid have been great falsification of returns 
palticularly regarding civil condition, and .some such ciiplieuiism as " boarder " or " lodf^er ’’ 
for illegirimate vliildren) would have been re.sorted to. ° 
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These general considerations apply with equal force to this State. Of the 
whole population, over 48 per cent, are 

married, 40 per cent, are unmai'ried and 12 ^ | 

per cent, widowed. By sex, the proportions . *' 

are diSerent. There arc twice as many widows, j ( wii Ci.nihtinn 
as there are widowers, proportioned to a 1,000 ii-mau- 

of each sex. About half of males and one- , 

third of females are unmaiTied. The accom- Uiuiiainra . ita :i:c 

panying diagram shows that the great maio- wMoTm h uu 

rity of the unmarried of both sexes (particu- . ^ 

larly amongst females) are children up to 15 
years of age. 

Above that age. 
the married state 
becomes the 
normal civil con- 
dition for women. 

{u) E a r I ij 
Marr i a rj e — An- 
other point in 
which the statis- 
tics of marriage 
offer a marked 
contrast to the 
state of things in 
'Western Europe 
is the early age of 
marriage. M. 

Sundbilrg’s table* 
shows that of the 
population o f 
"Western Europe 

below the age of 20, only one male in 2,147, and one female in 142 were married. 
In this State, on the other hand, one male in five, and one female in four, are 
married before that age. The incidence of infant marriage will be more closely 
studied preseiitlv. In the meantime the contrast is only l)roadly stated. 

(c) The Large Pre portion of Wkhtrs — The third feature which marks 
off the civil condition figures of this country from the European statistics is the 
large proportion of the widows that they disclo.se. The proportion of the widowers 
is only 8 per cent, of the male population and does not differ greatly from that in 
other countries. But the proportion of widows is very large— no less than 17 per 
cent., while the average proportion of widows in western countries is only about 
9 per cent. About one fourth of the widows of the State are below 40 years of 
age, against only 7 per cent, in Europe. 

It has been said that Hindu marriage is a sacrament : logically therefore all 
Hindu women after they lose their husbands are forced to remain single through- 
out the rest of their lives. There is no such prohibition with iMusalmans, Ihirsis, 
Animists and theoretically with Jains. But in practice, widowhood, particular- 
ly in adult ages is almost as prominent a feature amongst these communities as 
amongst Hhrdus. Amongst the latter, the sanction against the remarriage of 
widows is unknown to the earliest and the most sacred traditions of their reli- 
gion. and even now only a small proportion of them — as estimated by Jlr. Ualalf, 
15 per cent. strictly prohibit the remarriage of widows. But this minority con- 

sists of the influential groups like Brahmans. Kshatrivas and Vanias. Amongst 
those castes with whom widow remarriage is allowed, the socially superior sec- 
tions make it a point to (iiscourage. the practice in order to raise themselves i)i the 
estimation of tlie Pinias. The varying extent to which the lower castes have 
aped the higher in this matter will bo studied later. In the meantime it will be 
kifficient to^note that the large ninnber of widows amongst Hindus of the child 
bearing ages is one of the factors that operate naturalB against a high rate of 
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increase. Although with the Hindus marriage is obligatory, it is yet hampered 
by numerous restrictions. The area of choice already limited by the restric- 
tions of caste is birther narrowed by the enforced widowhood of marriageable 
women. Thus adult widowers marry very young women, and the great disparity 
of age increases the period b}' which, on the average, the wife survives the hus- 
band. and there is thus a large number of child-widows, or widows below the age 
of 40 than in any other community except the Jains. 

262. Variation by Religion ; {a) Hindu — The figures given above are 
for the (State as a whole. But they are far from uniform in the different reli- 
gions and localities. 

Taking the principal religions, the Hindu proportions ought not to differ 

much from tlie general 
proportions, as they 
form the great majo- 
rity of the popula- 
tion. But even then 
there are amongst Hin- 
dus 11 fewer males 
unmarried, 8 more mar- 
ried and 3 more wi- 
dowed, in every thou- 
sand. than in the gene- 
ral population. The 
proportion of unmar- 
ried females amongst 
Hindus is lower than 
in the general popula- 
tion. The larger number of married and widowed amongst them is due no doubt 

to their earlier age at marriage. 
The marginal table compares 
the proportion of unmarried at 
the ages O-o and 5-10 in the 
different religions. Except the 
Christian converts the Hindus 
show the lowest age at mar- 
riage. At the age period 

10- 15 — ride (Subsidiary Taltle 

11— 49 per cent, of Hindu 
females are married as against. 
25. 18, 18, nil and 46 in the case 
of Jlusalmans, Aniraists, Jains, 
Parsis and Christians res- 
pectively. Onlv one out of 

30 unmarried Hindu females is above the age of 15, as against one in 22 in the 
general female population. 

(6) Musalman—The Musalman proportions differ but little from the above 
figures. The proportions of the unmarried in both sexes are much higher, but 
the figures relating to the widowed females are about the same. There, is a singu- 
lar correspondence as the margin shows in 
the age distribution of widows in the two 
religions. In the younger ages, particularly 
under 15, the Hindus show a larger number 
of child-widows : but the figures show that 
generally the prejudice against adult widow 
remarriage is almost as strong among Guja- 
rat JIusalmans as amongst their Hindu con- 
geners. The young Musalman widow is re- 
married soon enough, but the older widow has 
still to fight against this sentiment. Com- 
ing to the civil condition of children, the differ- 
ences in the two religions will be found to be the most striking. Under the a^e of 
five the proportic^ri of married and widowed amongst Musalmans of both sexes is 
less than half of the corresponding figure of the Hindus. In the age period 5-] 0 
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the same difference persists. In the age period 10-15 also, among males as well as 
females, the proportion of the Hindu married is more than double that of the 
Musalmans. In the child-bearing period (15-40), the proportions are about the 
same, the Husalman figures ruling a little lower. The proportion of widows 
among them is however much less. 

('^) Animist — The Animist proportions show generally a higher ratio of 
the unmarried and a smaller figure for the widowed than the Musalmans. At 
ages 15-40 and 40 and over, the Animists show however fewer bachelors rela- 
tively to their total strength than the IMnsalmans. This circumstance is general- 
• ly due to the fact that marriage is adult among them or at least those sections 
that are still untouched by Hindu influence, and that there is no difficulty for 
widows, or even wives, amongst them to find new partners. 

(d) Jain — The Jains in their civil condition figures show about the same 
age of marriage as Animists. But, as they follow the practice of enforced widow- 
hood which is particularly rife amongst the Va)iias to which caste the bulk of Jains 
belong, the proportion of widows is the highest among them. Amongst their 
married males, one in 53 is below 15 years in age. The corresponding propoi tions 
amongst Hindus, IMusalmans and Animists are re.spectively one in 13, one in 28 and 
one in 60. Amongst their married females, one in 17 is below 15. The corres- 
ponding proportions amongst Hindus, Musalmans and Animists are one in 7, one 
in 13 and one in 16 respectively. 

(e) Parsi — As compared to the general population the Parsis have in a 
hundred males, eleven more unmarried, eight fewer married and three fewer 
widowed. Of a 100 females, there are 11 fewer spinsters, 11 more married and the 
same proportion of widows. Both males and females do not marry till after 
puberty. Only one male in 307 and one female in 771 among the married Parsis 
are below the age of 15. 

(/) Christian — The Cfiinstians show the lowest age at marriage among 
all the religions. Of their married males one in eight and, of their married females, 
one in five are younger than 15. Taking the figures of Indian Christians separate- 
ly no less than 16 males, and 62 females, of a thousand of each sex aged 0-5. are 
married. The corresponding figures for the State are 8 and 15. The majority 
of the converts are from such castes as Dheds and Chamars, but even these show 
as will be seen later higher ages at marriage. As pointed out in the Chapter on 
Eeligion, the Indian Christians have increased but slightly : the gain from con- 
versions could not have been large within the decade, so that the bulk of the con- 
verts may be presumed to be of fairly long standing ; it must be concluded there- 
fore that missionary influence has been powerless in raising the marriage age. 

The other religions do not call for much remark. Of the Aryas, 273 or 43 per- 
cent are married. Only 5 males and 10 females amongst these are between the 
ages of 5 and 15. The married Sikhs, Jews and Brahmos are all above the age of 20. 


263. Variation by locality — The above variations by religion help us to 
some extent to understand the variations in civil condition by locality. Generally 
it may be stated that the proportion of the married in both sexes is the highest 
in Central Gujarat and the lowest in Kathiawad. 50 per cent, of males are mar- 
ried in Baroda Prant without the City. In the City, the married males form 47 
per cent, of the total male population. In Xorth and South Gujarat the propor- 
tion of the married is 44 per cent., while in Kathiawad it is only 39. Amongst the 
females, the same order is observed ; the proportions of the married in the natural 
divisions stated in the above order are 55, 49, 49, 49 and 44 respectively. 

Undoubtedly one of the contributory causes of these variations is the proportion 
of females to males. In a country where marriage is general, and almost the only 
factor that keeps a man away from marriage is the paucity of eligible females, the 
sex proportion in any given iocality does affect largely the conditions of marriage. 
In Kathiawad among its natural population, t he proportion of females is lowest in 
the State. Comparing the figures as in the 
margin, we find as expected Kathiawad 
with the lowest proportion of women has the 
largest proportion of bachelors. In South 
Gujarat, the higher age of marriage is the 
counteracting factor. In Central Gujarat, 
inspite of the low ratio of its females, the 
very early ages at marriage that obtain keep 
flown the proportion of bachelors. Also the 


Natural Division 
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married 
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Proportion 
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to males in 
Natural po- 
pulation 
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proportion of marriageal)le women, i.e., aged 10-20 is an important factor. In the 

marginal statement, Kathiawad has ge- 
nerally lower pro 2 )ortions than South 
and North Gujarat, hut higher than the 
Central Uivisioii. in tlic age jjeriod 10-20. 
In regard to age period o-lO however 
Kathiawad has a higher jiroportion of 
females than any other division. Its 
lower proportion of ma'-ried thorelore 
must be as^ribefl to the higher mar- 
riage age that obtains there. The question 
of early marriage will be presently taken up, but another factor must be 
mentioned : the proportion of widows. Where the proportion of widows 
is high, on account of the practice of enforced widowhood, there it may 
be imagined that the proportion of the married males will tend to be 

less, other things being equal. The 
margin shows however that the actual 
situation is complicated by other factors. 
Still the City which ordinarily partakes of the 
same social influences as the district around 
has a lower proportion of the married compared 
to the frani figure, because, among other 
causes, of its high proportion of widows. In 
North Gujarat and Kathiawad, the high 
proportion of the widows is one of the causes 
why fewer men are married. In Kathiawad, 
the high proportion of widows partly accounts 
for the proportion of its married males, which is the lowest in the State. 

The governing cause in all the divisions is therefore the age at marriage. Where 
this unites with the other factors, as in Kathiawad, the proportion of the unmar- 
ried is high. In South Gujarat, the practice of adult marriage contributes to the 
high proportion of its unmarried, although there is a suflicieiicy of females and re- 
marriage of widows frequently happens. 

264. Early Marriage by Locality — Of the causes enumerated in the 

above para- 
graph. early 
marriage is 
the chief. 
The map in- 
serted in the 
maigin shows 
the 2 >ropor- 
tion of the 
married per 
1,000 Hindu 
females aged 
0-10 in the 
difierent divi- 
sions. The 
Hindus being 
the domina- 
ting element 
in all the di- 
visiojis except 
fiouth Guja- 
rat. the pro- 
portion of 

married girls under 10 Avill enable the reader to see where tlie ae,e of marriaf^e 
is the lowest in the State. In South Gujarat, the Animists form 43 per cent, 
of the population, and they help to counteract the influence of Hinduism. The 
variations are striking. They range from over 10 per cent, in Central Gujarat to 
only one per cent, in Kathiawad. 

Taking only The age-period 0-5, in the State, 8 boys and 15 girls per 1,000 of 
each sex are married. In 1911, the figures for all India were a little lower than 
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these. In the ages o-lO, the figures of married for each sex in the State are 50 anfi 
112. In 1911 the corresponding figures for all India were 37 and 105. 

Turning to the detailed figures liy age in the different natural divisions, 
we may study the 
marginal statement. 

The diagram given 
lielow has been plot- 
ted on the detailed fi- 
gures bv age -groups, 
including those con- 
tained in the mar- 
ginal table. Eoughly 
six times as many 
boys and ten times as 
many girls, under ten 
years of age, are mar- 
ried relatively to the total population of each set under that age, in Central Gujarat, 
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as in Kathiawad. In the age-group 10-15, the respective proportions in Central Gu- 
jarat are six times for boys and nearly four times for girls. In the age-group 15-20 a 
little over half the boys and nearly all girls are married in Central Gujarat. In 
North Gujarat, the age of marriage seems to have gone up in this census a little 
higher. In South Gujarat, the proportion of girls married at this age is less but that 
of boys a little more, than in Kathiawad. Kathiawad from all these figures appears 
to have the least pi’evalence of early marriage. But on the other hand Kathiawad 
is notorious a:j a marriage mart, and the so-called sale of girls is rife in that place. 
Widowers or grown-u]) bachelors froin the main land of Gujarat who can afford 
the money to 

buy out brides smotdno the. number per looo age-D o-io vvbo arc. married. 

resort to this ° '5° iSo 

peninsula for 
their mates. 

265. Ear- 
ly Marriage 
by Religion 
— The varia- 
tions by religion 
have been al- 
ready referred 
to and in that 
con 11 e c t i o n, 
the situation 
regarding early 
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marriage has been also briefly studied in the 
different religions. A diagram is attached to in- 
dicate the varying attitude of the different 
religions towards this cjuestion. The propor- 
tional figures on which the above diagram 
is plotted are collected in the margin. 
Child marriage is practically non-existent among 
the Parsis. The fearful prevalence of child 
marriage amongst Christian converts has been 
alreadv noted. As to the other religions, a 
detailed examination by social stiata is re- 
quired. 

It is important to remember in connection with early marriage that in this 
country the age at marriage is no indication of the beginning of effective married 
life, in the vast majoritv of Hindu marriages, marriage is not tisually followed 
bv cohabitation. 'Within a few days after marriage, the Hindu bride, if she is 
of immature years is taken to her parental home and only sent back to her hus- 
band when she has attained puberty, i.e., after menstruation. But if the husband 
is a widower and of maturer years, he may insist on his marital rights aial often 
there happens premature consummation with all its woful serixekr of peimanent 
debilitation of health or even death to the wife. In the Sex Encpiirv. discussed in 
the previous chapter, the effect of disparate marriages on the health of the wife 
was not the subject of investigation. But one knows how the child-bearing 
period especially in the earliest and the latest stages is particularly critical lor the 
woman. Amongst Animists and Parsis, the marriage is adult and it is presumed 
that consummation is almost immediate. With the Musalmans, a passionate 
race, the age at marriage is only slightly higher than the Hindus, and if one were 
to believe reports, the interval between the dates of formal and effective marriage 
is not long. 

266. Early Marriage by Caste — Subsidiary Table V gives the propor- 
tional figures regarding civil con- 
dition. In the margin are col- 
lected the proportions of child- 
ren under 12 married in the re- 
presentativ'e castes. Two of the 
three main Kanbi castes are the 
greatest sinners in the matter 
of maiTA'ing their children before 
puberty. The Lewa Kanbis are 
only a little better. Golas. Ghan- 
chis and Kumbhars — indeed all 
artisan castes even including Sonis 
and Bhavsars, although these lat- 
ter have shown much progress in 
education — marry their daugh- 
ters very earh . Kolis are na- 
turally inclined towards adult 
marriage but Hindu influence tends 
to lower the age at marriage. The 
same might be said of the forest 
tribes of whom the Ilinduised 
Bhils and Dublas marrv their 
children younger than their Ani- 
mistic brethren. The Hindu castes 
showing low proportions of children 
married are more or less high. The 
Lewa Kanbis and Bajputs a.mongst 
these show the strongest tendency 
towards early marriage. Brah- 
mans and Kayasthas on the other 
hand show the reverse. Amongst 
the Musalmans, those with foreign 
strain like Saiyads and Pathans 

show a more adult marriaD'e age 
than local converts like Memons. Khojas or Yohoras. ' ® 
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367. Early Marriage by Censuses — Turning to the figures of the pre- 
vious censuses, we find that the revelations of the latest census are a great improve- 
ment so far as the attitude of the people towards this question is concerned. 
The mean age of the unmarried among males has risen from 1T3 in 1911 to ll'd 
years in 1921 ; and anmnc; femah's from (! • 3 to 7 • 1 years. The proportion of males 
married and widowed at 0-5 per mille was 43 in 1891. 27 in 1901. 41 in 191 1 and onh’ 
10 in this census. The respective figures for females of that age group in the last 
four censuses are 93,. 39, 85 and 15. The marginal figures sliow a very decided 
imjnovemejit. A cunqiarative dia- 
gram is also given l)eluw which illus- 
trates more vividlv the great progress 
in social feeling and practices in this 
respect. The very sudden drop in 
1921 cannot however be wholly as- 
cribed to the progres.sive influences 
of social reform. The \erv liigh 
figures of earlv marriage in 1911 wme 
chiefly because of the tact that in 

the decade 1901-10, there were two marriage seasons, in 1901 and 1910, of the 
Kadwa Kanbis. The peculiar social custom of this caste has been described in 
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detail in the last Report. Once in every nine, ten or eleven years, the Brahman 
astrologers go with the headmen of the ca.ste to Umia diata. thtlir tutelary deity, 
fat Lhijha in Sidhpur Taluka) and after worship, draw lots for the year of mar- 
riage. They then appoint a day when all the unmarried females of the caste 
are given in marriage. These periodic marriages were certainly a great saving 
in time and in money and so long as this ancient custom was accompanied by the 
absence of any prohibition of widow remarriage, no particular hardship resulted. 
I have found that amongst these Kadwa Kanbis although the form"] "nr of rmr 
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riage was so young, the age of effective marriage was, and is even now, 
much later than what obtains amongst some Brahman or Vania castes. As- 
piration to rise in the estimation of tlieir so-called Dvvja neighbours brought on 
enforced widowhood amongst them, aiul the progress of education has also brought 
about a revulsion of feeling against what they considered an archaic and unna- 
tural custom. These influences together with the fact that in the decade 1911- 
192b, there was only one season of marriage amongst them, have had this result 
that the jiroportion per mille of females married at b-5 has been reduced from 625 
in 1911 to only 32 in this census. Xearly two-thirds of the married children of 
these ages in 1911 belonged to this caste. But even if we leave the Kadwa Kanbis 
out of account, we see that the proportion per mille of male children aged 0-5 who 
are married has declined from 14 to 6 in the last ten years ; and the respective 
ratios for female children aged 0-5 for the last two censuses are 31 and 10. 
There is therefore a real movement towards postponement of the age at marriage, 
but we shall now examine whether it is shared by all classes, high and low. 

268. Factors in the postponement of Marriage : effect of Edu- 
cation on child 
ma r r i a g e . — 

Among the factors 
in the postpone- 
ment of marriage 
are the influences 
of education that 
have led to a 
humaner attitude 
towards women. 
But it is only in 
the higher castes 
where the educa- 
tional influences 
are really operative 
that any real chan- 
ge as will appear 
from the margin 
has taken place 
in this respect. In 

the marginal statement certain castes are taken with whom infant marriage 
may be said to l)e largely prevalent. Amongst all these castes with one excep- 
tion, literacy has largely increased. The largest proportional increases are 
among the Marathas. Bhavsars, Sonis, 8utars and Lewa Kanbis. The Anjanas 
show a decline in education and it is natural that the prevalence of child mar- 
riage should actually show an extension. The Kadwas show a large decline pos- 
sibly due to a real change in feeling as already explained. The Marathas, Sonis, 
and even Kolis show an improvement in this respect. The great Kanbi commu- 
nitv has shewn that they are now even more unwilling to postpone the marriage 
of their girls till after puberty. With the untouchables, girls under twelve are 
now married even more frequently than before. 

W hat has happened is this : there has been a general decline of the proportion 
of the married amongst girls below 5 and even 10 ; as a consequence there has 
been a general movement towards marrying off the girls at about 10th or 11th year 
amongst these communities. Education has only shifted the marriage age from 
0-5 and 5-10 to 10-12. 

269. Effect of paucity of girls on adult marriage of males 

A second factor has been the paucity of girls in the community. Taking 

castes among whom the proportion of females 
to males aged 12 to 20 is the lowest, there 
sure enough the proportion of unmarried males 
aged 20-40 is the largest as appears from the 
marginal statement. The situation in the two 
censuses is shewn in the margin in regard to these 
communities. The mean proportion of the male 
unmarried aged 20-40 for the State is 163 per 
mille. In 1891, it was only 143. In 1901. 
the figure rose to 152 : ten years later it was 
found to be 163 ; and at that figure it has re- 
mained since. 
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270. Effect of English Education on adult marriage of males 

— The effect of education on child marriage has been already alluded to. The 
influence of English education on the marriage statistics of adult males may be 
now seen. In the mar- 
ginal table, the order 
according to literacy in 
English is correlated with 
the order according to 
the proportion of males 
aged 20-40 that are nn- 
married. The castes 
taken are those that 
show the highest litera- 
cy in English. We find a 
general correspondence. 

In these communities 
which only form a very 
small minority of the 
population, the effect of 
English education has been mainly to raise the standard of life. Thus the ten- 
dency" is encouraged amongst these advanced communities to postpone the marriage 
of males to an age when they are better able to support a family. This is generally 
the case in castes where there is a sufficiency of marriageable females and yet there 
is evident disinclination to marry seen amongst grown-np males. But as appears 
from the last column in the marginal table, the paucity of eligible brides also 
affects the question to no small e.xtent. 

271. Effect of Social Legislation on the age at Marriage- 

Apartfrom education and the paucity of brides, the factor that has operated to some 
extent in checking infant marriage is the Infant Marriage Prevention Law w'hich 
was passed in July 1904. The law defines the age at which marriage is permis- 
sible — 12 for girls and 16 for boys. Exemptions are granted in the case of girls 
between the age of 9 and 12 under special circumstances. The latest change in 
the enactment is in regard to Kadwa Kanbis. The movement against the 
periodical marriage custom of the caste has lieen growing in strength and in pur- 
suance to representatious made by the leaders of the reforming section, the mar- 
riage age of girls has been reduced to six years and that of boys to eight years as a 
special concession to this community. In the first seven years of its existence, the 
law had to encounter the sullen opposition of the people. It was at fiist applied 
with little strictness ; and the proportion of rejections of applications for permis- 
sion to marry infants was only about 5 per cent. There were 23,388 convictions 
under the Act in the first seven years of its operations or 3,341 convictions per 
year. Since 1911, the number of convictions 
under the Act is shewn in the marginal state- 
ment. The last named y'ear, it may also be 
mentioned, was a Kadwa Kanbi marriage sea- 
son. There was thus a total of 40,510 convic- 
tions in the last decade, or 4,051 annually. The 
annual average therefore has risen since 1911. 

This does not show however that the Act has 
broken down, but that its application has 
become wider and stricter. On the whole 
the Act has had certainly a beneficial effect. 

The figures of convictions do not accurately' 
gauge the restrictive effect of the regulation. 

Under the Act, if both the parties to a mar- 
riage are infants, thei'e are two offences to a 
m-arriage. Secondly, if the State High Court 
so permits, offences under the Act even if com- 
mitted by Baroda subjects outside the limits of the State are triable by the local 
courts. Thus a proportion of the offences above indicated occur outside the State. 
Therefore the number of offences alone fails as a test of the efficacy^ of this piece of 
legislation. Under the Act, however, all marriages whether above the age-limit 
or against its provisions are registrable by the village registrars (ordinary' village 
patels and talatis). Non-registration of anv marriage is penalised. These re- 
gistration figures are valuable as indicating the trend of the people’s attitude. 
Unfortunately figures previous to 1916 are net available. But the subsequen. 
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272. Correlation between enforced Widowhood and early Mar- 
riage- laistly. the proportion of widows and the practice of etdoived widowhood 
in a conimuiuty are factors govcj ning the situation regarding the age at marriage. 
As a general rule, castes that practice inlaiit marriage.s all<’W their wiihiws to marrv 
again. This i.s so amonifst Hindus at any rate. Aiiiiidsts and Mnsalmaiis have 
adult marriages and also allow their widows to reinarn'. dains on the other hand, 
although they hav(> adult maniage. ligidly (uiforcc the practice of life-long widow- 
hood. On Hie other hand castes which are adopting this practice as a matter of 
social prestige ar(‘ slowly radsing their mari-iage-age. Amongst Anjan.ts, Kadwas. 
Kolis. iintoiichahles and others who practice remarriage oJ uidows. we liave al- 
ready seen that the marriage age is low. Amongst Lewa Ranhis. f>onis. Mara- 
thas. Sutars, Bhavsars. etc., who arc adopting the other oi'in.'t ji'c o! (uilorccd Wldo^\■- 
hood. tlie marriage age. has ri.wn a little. 


273. Statistic.s regarding the Widowed Apart Imm early marriage, 
the statisties of eivil condition offer one otlior point of interest -rlie frequency df 
widowhood. Them are according to the jiresent consns JiiT widowsjior 1.001) females 
in the State. The eorresponding tigiires for 19J I and l!?(d weu' 170 and 199 
respectively. The proportion of wi(hA\>is decreasing, hut t hat ol the married women 
is deciauising ahso. showing t liat the age of marriagi' is rising. Widows among infants 
and children are imw vei'y rai-e. hut in the marriagcalile ages 10-1.') and idgo. the 
proportion of widows tliough dcrrea.sing is not inconsidcrible. The high oro- 
_ poitioii ot wiilow.s ill I'idl is doubtless duo to 

I lamine mortality which usually s))ared rhe 
; womcm. But thi.s decrease is not alwav.s in 
A_i' iVti.xi j ~ ^ 1 evidimci in tla' ditbumil religions. Amongst 

I I t he .laiiis. although tl:(. ir marriage-age lias risen. 

'■ 1 ' - I the jiroportioii ol thc.se child- widows aged lO-lo 

■ ir j I as j has .ictually liseii from 11 in 1901 and 1911 to 

! ■” I I ■>- ill fiii-" c'Misiis. Amongst the Animists as 

- - ' a n sail <.f grcaou- nindiiisation. the proportion 

of widows has coimnenced to iiicrea.sc. The proportions of uidmv.s in the age- 
groups 10-15 and 15-g?o in 1911 were 2 and S. 'ITie coircsponding figures are 
now 3 and I i, Aiiioiigst the Barsis child wkIou's are j>i'acti(-ali\' non-evistent 


It the proportion of widow.s is decreasing the jiioportion of widowers is increas- 
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ing from cemsus to census. The 
ligures of 1901 are exceptional. The 
older tlie widower the more dilli- 
ciilt he is finding [t now io marry 
again. The more humane attitude that 
is inducing i^eople to postpone the 
marriage of t.hcir girls is ab-o making 
tlieiu avoid disparate marriages for 
tlieir girl.s. Tlie older candidate is 
thus elbowed o’lt by the voiuiaei- 
competitors in the marriage markeT 
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274. Widows at child bearing periods 
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275. Present tendencies towards Widow remarriage Theie are 
at ])resprit two kinds of forces acting liotn op])osite directions in regard to this 
question. At one end of the scale, are the intellecluali.st reiormers. found in everA’ 
high caste, who reali.se that the condemnation ol cliild-w idows to pei|K>tual Avidow- 
hood is a modern alieiration of Hinduism t.'iat ’w.ts nnknoAvn to its ancient foun- 
ders. fleforming Sects and s'lcial ivtorm a.u-;ociations haA’c frequently preached 
against the OA’il au<l have sometimes acted n)» to their professions. In (lujarat, 
liOAA'eAwr. customs die hard and sentimental appeals in favour of their abolition 
fall on deaf ears. But it i.s coming to be recognised that widoAA remarriage is a 
matter of social necessity. Kao Bahadur (lovindbhai referred to the petitions 
aetuallv receiAcd in 1907 from certain places within the State, which actually 
requested the State to coei/a'' widows to marry. Since then no such petitions have 
been reported, (’ensu.s Committees liaAe generalh' reported to me that there is 
a groAving con.sciou.snc.ss that the ])ractice should be roA'iA'ed. One comnuttee 
(from Kalol) repoi ts tl’.at the KadAvas lun’e resoh^ed to reinforce fUf/ru mii'. or the 
levirate amongst their widoAAs. AVhctlier this is a concerted caste action or a 
movement limited to only a few individuals remains to be .-^een. From GandeAU 
it is reported that Avithin recent years mimerous cases of remarriage of AAudoAvs ap- 
parentlA' of adult age lm\e oiuairred. These aie leported to be cases of choice 
mr.riiage.s betAveen the paities. .V few .-itiay cases of Putidars having married 
AvidoAVs from the Deccan under tlie Indian Civil 3Jairiage Act are also reported. 
The Dabhoi Committee states that amongst Hu.salmaii local coiiA’erts, like 
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VohoiHS. Tais, Pinjaras. etc., the old prejudice inherited from the Hindus against 
widow re-marriage is fast pas.sing away. 

All these are however tentative and more or less individual efforts. No con- 
certed action or wholesale movement is yet apparent. The truth is that all such 
efforts are and will he powerless so long as authoritative Hindu opinion conti- 
nues to regard the prohibition of widow remarriage as a badge of respectability. 
Amongst the lower Hindu castes, the socially affluent sections are discountenanc- 
ing the practice of widow remarriage as actively as any Brahman or Vania. Gra- 
duallv this cpiestion is becoming a potent cause of fission iu these communities 
— the section disallowing widow-remarriage being hypergamous to the rest that 
allow it. 

276. Some Miscellaneous points : («) Evidence of Polygamy from the 
figures — The figures showing the jiroportion of wives to husbands — Subsidiary 
Table TV — are sometimes taken as a clue to the incidence of polygamy. 
As mentioned in para. 345 of the host ITeport, in Gujarat, both Hindus and Musalmans 
are as a rule monogamous. Onh some Brahman ca.stes such as Anavala. Audich, 
Tapodhan, etc., aud some Vania Castes like Dishawals allow polygamy. But the 
custom is fast passing into desuetmle. In 1911 there were 1.007 married women 
to 1,000 married men. In 1921. the ratio is 1,028 to 1,000. Of course this does not 
mean that polygamv is therefore on the increase. That the general increase in 
the population has been made up of a larger quota of women than of men has been 
already jiointed out in the previous chapter. Secondly in our exchanges in mi- 
gration, we give more men than women. The true incidence of polygamy is thus 
obscured by the factor of emigration. I'he .same remarks are applicable to the 
Musalmans. among whom there are 1.018 wives to 1,000 husbantls. Amongst 
Memons and Vohoras — two communities particulaiTy in which a good proportion 
of husbands isaway from home — the ratio of wives to husbands is as 1,118 to 1,000. 
Amongst the Animists. there is more evidence of polygamy : the factor of mi- 
gration does not affect to any appreciable extent, so that the proportion of wives 
to husbands among the.se tril^es may be taken as a fair measure of their polyga- 
mous practices. There are now 1,080 wives to 1,000 husbands among them as 
against 1,013 ten years ago wliich presumably is indicative of greater prevalence 
of the practice. TBut })olygamy is often nullified amongst them by the ease with 
which divorce is sought and obtained. The Parsis .show a large excess of wives : 
1,383 to the thousand : tliis is entirely due to migration of their males as the 
Parsis are a monogamous community. 

(h) Disparate Marriages — The Sex Enquiry has already shewn us that 38 
per cent, of husbands are on an average more than ten years older than their 
wives. From Subsidiary Table IV we learn that at each of the age periods 
0-10 and 10-15 there are more than twice as many wives as husbands both 
amongst Hindus and Musalmans. 

From Imperial Table XIV we learn that where the marriage age is low there 
is often le.ss disparity between the ages of the couples. Amongst the Kadwas, 
Anjanas, Ghanchis and Golas. the proportion of husbands to wives in the age 
period 5-12 ranges from 59 to 79 per cent. AVhile amongst the Nagars, Anavalas, 
Marathas, Audich Brahmans, the proportions are 24, 47. 26 and 29 respectively. 
This disparity of age amongst the higher castes counteracts the effect of the higher 
marriage age and favours early widowhood. 

(c) Statistics regarding adult spinsters — Imperial Table VII show's that there 
are 15,375 spinsters of the age of 15 and upwards. Of these, 188 are afflicted with 
some infirmity, as shewm in State Table XIV, In 1911, there w'ere 13,762 spins- 
ters of that age and over. Thus there is an increase of spinsters in the State. The 
bulk of these are of course of the ages 15-20 and are w'aiting to be married. A 
good few' of the remainder are prostitutes and kept w'omen. Spinsters, aged 20 
and over, numbered 4,880 in 1911 and 5,238 in 1921. To the last figure, some of 
the forest tribes (Bhil, Ghodhra, Dhodia, Gamit, Dubla and Nayakda) and Kolis 
contribute 1,348. The remaining contributories are communities which favour 
late marriage like Parsis (412) or Nagar (14) or Vohora (103) or those others which 
prize high birth or Jiulinism like Saiyads (29), Barots (34), Audich (34), Lew'a Kan- 
bis (116) and Rajputs (56). 
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{(1) Civil Condilion in Rural and Urban Areas — Lastly the state of things 
regarding civil condition in rural and urban 
areas may be briefly contrasted. In the mar- 
ginal statement, the proportion of the unmar- 
ried by sex is shewn in the diflerent areas. The 
urban areas and the City particularly show a 
low proportion of the unmarried. Of the females 
under the age of 15, 16 per cent, are arried in 
urban areas and 18 in rural, so that in the for- 
mer, the marriage rate is high, and the marriage 
age is higher than in rural areas. Of the women 
of child-bearing age (15-40), 133 per mille are 
widows in towns, while the corresponding figure 
for the State is 105. Subsidiary Table II shows that the proportion of widows to 
the total female population is the highest in the City of Baroda. Of the married 
population in the City there are 8G9 wives to a thousand husbands. In the urban 
areas, the proportion of wives to husbands figures at 967. In the whole State, as we 
have seen, it is 1,028. Thus while the general population suffers from the adverse 
effect of emigration which selects against males, the City and urban areas generallv 
show the influence of immigration which selects against females. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. — DisrEiBT'xrox by Civil ('oxditiox of 1,000 of each Sex 
Relioiox and main A<;k-bebioi) at each of the last five Censuses 
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0-5 

. . i 982 

] 

961 

.5-10 

. . i 824 

615 

10-15 

. . 1 658 

553 

15-20 

. . 489 

397 

20-40 

123 

103 

40-60 

35 

19 

60 and over 

.. 36 

18 


553 612 I 737 


19 i 61 
23 ; .. 


1 

937 ! 

858 

917 ! 
1 

970 

627 

402 

540 

840 

510 

323 

260 

937 

364 j 

304 

86 

714 

40 1 

35 

13 

141 


416 

17 

49 

83 

582 

622 

12 

839 

880 

2 

698 

691 


*’ 



0 

11 

617 


40 

134 

151 

200 

10 

680 

725 


598 

641 


274 

182 


10 

37 

984 




166 

380 

941 

292 

413 

920 

463 

561 

666 

808 

833 

132 

817 

824 

107 

565 

613 


61 

132 

981 




350 

418 

889 

450 

662 

333 

620 

690 

78 

901 

900 


604 

574 


174 

195 


849 895 

593 682 


i^J ! 

68 j 164 
254 573 

854 1 813 

908 1 654 
714 I 426 


9Y 
y 56 
30J i 

234 I 376 
651 j 863 
895 1 955 

682 ; 878 



-■> 


j 

6 

. . 1 7 

47 

37 j 73 

104 

360 ! 288 

407 

726 i 730 

776 


607 315 69 

829 I 7.)0 148 

1,000 666 399 


450 388 

826 


91 161 84 

291 259 283 


A . 


419 I 495 
796 ! 709 


9 




SUBSIDIARY TABLE 11 . — Distribution by Civil Condition of 1,000 of each Sex, 










Males 









Religion and Natural 
Division 

All ages 

1 

1 

0-5 


5 

-10 


10 

-15 

1 


15-40 

40 and over 

-3 

5 

% 

o 

V 

(h 

CS 

a 

c 

Married 

o 

Unmarried 

V 

‘f-l 

U4 

s 

C 

o 

Unmarried 

u 

s 

Widowed 

O 

‘C 

rt 

'u 

i- 

ci 

S 

Widowed 

Unmarried 


Widowed 

1 

o 

3 

4 

1 ^ 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

Baroda State, 

All Religions 

■161 

455 


d;)o 

6’ 

o 

,948 

30 

o 

80,5 

1S5 

12 

242 

(>S3 

7') 

31 

710 

230 

Hindu 

450 

463 

87 

989 

9 

-> 

941 

57 

2 

775 

211 

14 

227 

695 

7K 

52 

704 

244 

Jam 

510 

393 

91 

994 

5 

1 

985 

13 

o 

955 

41 

4 

363 

5Sl 

56 

104 

626 

270 

Aiiimist , . 

546 

396 

o8 

998 

o 


989 

11 


963 

36 

1 

295 

64li 

59 

28 

778 

194 

MnsaliiiHri 

486 

437 

77 

995 

5 


973 

25 

2 

900 

94 

6 

307 

633 

60 

42 

735 

223 

Farsi 

069 

369 

62 

1. 000 



1,000 



991 

9 


565 

402 

33 

40 

788 

172 

C'liriistian 

407 

521 

72 

982 

16 

2 

824 

166 

10 

658 

292 

50 

195 

740 

65 

35 

770 

195 

Central Qujarat. 



















..-1// Reliyiojis 

120 

406 

84 

.988 

7 

5 

933 

ai 

4 

741 

249 

10 

2iui 

734 

6U 

60 

707 

233 

Hindu 

415 

.500 

85 

987 

7 

6 

931 

65 

4 

728 

263 

9 

192 

740 

68 

62 

703 

235 

Jain 

477 

433 

90 

984 

14 

2 

973 

»>»> 

5 

909 

91 


318 

636 

46 

103 

627 

270 

Animist . . 

487 

463 

50 

995 

4 

1 

978 

21 

1 

909 

88 

3 

189 

759 

52 

19 

833 

148 

Musalnian 

446 

473 

81 

993 

7 


954 

43 

3 

836 

152 

120 

268 

675 

57 

46 

725 

229 

Christian 

347 

068 

85 

978 

20 

♦> 

780 

207 

13 

467 

459 

74 

114 

811 

To 

27 

757 

216 

Baroda City. 



















All Religiom 

4.55 

470 

.0.; 

000 

I 


900 

39 

1 

8.58 

r>6 

6 

200 

627 

74 

61 

663 

256- 

Hindu 

429 

475 

96 

999 

1 


9.52 

47 

1 

813 

ISO 

1 

2.87 

639 

74 

61 

678 

261 

.Jam 

453 

434 

113 

1.000 



1,000 



951 

49 


;ioi> 

611 

,83 

88 


304 

Animist . . 

J58 

597 

45 

l.OOO 



1,000 



1.000 



177 

823 


63 

7.50 

187 

Muaalman 

441 

462 

97 

1.000 



997 

3 


919 

81 


332 

590 

78 

561 

706 

238 

Farsi 

542 

410 

48 

1 .000 



1,000 



963 

37 


617 

35S 

25 

102 

786 

112 

Christian 

583 

385 

32 

l.OOO 



1,000 



945 

43 

i2 

395 

565 

40 

71 

848 

81 

North Qujarat. 



















.1 ll Religions 

472 

441 

87 

.987 

12 

/ 

.94.5 

56 

O 

791 

78.9 

20 

230 

663 


49 

710 

241 

Hindu 

469 

444 

87 

986 

13 

1 

940 

58 

2 

777 

201 

22 

241 

671 

88 

47 

711 

242 

Jain 

523 

386 

91 

996 

3 

1 

987 

11 

2 

961 

33 

6 

372 

572 

56 

107 

624 

269 

Musalman 

498 

426 

76 

995 

5 


971 

27 

2 

916 

80 

4 

321 

620 

59 

38 

742 

220 

South Qujarat. 

All Religions 


430 

75 

997 



962 

3S 


80-2 

146 

2 

248 

6'5'o>' 

64 

65 

724 

24! 

Hindu 

415 

495 

90 

996 

4 


924 

75 

1 

713 

283 

4 

173 

757 

70 

40 

681 

279 

Jain 

511 

384 

105 

1,000 



980 

20 


994 

6 


372 

555 

73 

78 

593 

329 

Animist . . 

5ol 

389 

60 

999 

1 


990 

10 


968 

31 

1 

:{()() 

635 

59 

29 

772 

199 

Musalman 

522 

409 

69 

997 

3 


988 

12 


924 

74 

O 

329 

618 

53 

31 

751 

218 

Farsi 

577 

360 

63 

1.000 



1,000 

•• 


998 

•) 


563 

404 

33 

28 

788 

184 

Kathiawad. 



















All Religions 

527 

394 

79 

99S 

o 

• • 

990 

10 

• • 

056 

44 

7 

301 

622 

74 

53 

70S 

239 

Hindu 

521 

398 

81 

998 

2 


989 

10 

1 

952 

47 

1 

298 

626 

76 

53 

704 

243 

Musalman 

563 

373 

64 

999 

1 


991 

9 


997 

22 

1 

335 

607 

58 

45 

750 

205 
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AT CERTAIN AGES IN EACH RELIGION AND NATURAL DIVISION 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III.— Distribution by main Age-periods 
AND Civil Condition of 10,000 of each Sex and Religion 


Males 


Females 


Religion and Age 

Unmarried 

Man led 

Widowed 

Unmarried 

Married 

Widowed 

1 

>•> 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

All Religions 

4.615 

4.547 

00 

00 

3,321 

5.014 

1.665 

0-10 

2,567 

80 

5 

2,5.30 

173 

3 

10-15 

987 

227 

14 

641 

510 

15 

15^0 

949 

2,684 

294 

142 

3,335 

409 

40 and OA’er . . 

112 

l,5oG 

525 

s 

990 

1,238 

Hindu 

4,500 

4,633 

867 

3,162 

5.121 

1,717 

0-10 

2,542 

91 

6 

2,500 

193 

4 

10-15 

947 

259 

17 

579 

577 

16 

15-10 

896 

2,737 

308 

7b 

3.309 

419 

40 and over . . 

115 

1,546 

536 

i 

982 

1,278 

Jain 

5,159 

3,928 

913 

3,192 

4,105 

2,703 

0-10 

2,250 

21 

4 

2,186 

43 

O 

10-15 

1.225 

53 

5 

901 

204 

37 

15-40 

1,420 

2,273 

221 

95 

3.037 

825 

40 and over . . 

264 

1,581 

683 

10 

821 

1,839 

Animist 

5,456 

3,960 

584 

4.698 

4,478 

824 

0-10 

3.068 

20 

1 

3.040 

74 

3 

10-15 

1.218 

46 

1 

973 

209 

3 

15-40 

1,117 

2,444 

221 

674 

3,103 

231 

40 and over . . 

53 

1,450 

361 

11 

1,092 

587 

Musalman 

4.858 

4.369 

773 

3.583 

4.704 

1,713 

0-10 

2,460 

39 

O 

2,484 

84 

O 

10-15 

1.102 

116 

7 

805 

293 

6 

15-40 

1,196 

2,470 

234 

221 

.3.339 

390 

40 and over . . 

100 

1,744 

530 

13 

988 

1.315 

Pars! 

5.693 

3.690 

617 

4,442 

3.856 

1.702 

0-10 

2,277 



1 .705 

5 


10-15 

1 ,376 

12 


954 



15-40 

1,923 

1,367 

111 

1,027 

2.210 

ii2 

40 and over . . 

117 

2.311 

500 

IM) 

1,041 

1.590 

Christian 

4,065 

5.213 

722 

3.347 

5.578 

1,075 

0-10 

2,247 

228 

15 

2,190 

009 

38 

10-15 

925 

411 

70 

7.72 

07.3 

49 

15-40 

828 

3,145 

276 

3!t3 

3.376 

204 

40 «and over . . 

65 

1 ,429 

361 

12 

920 

784 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV. —Proportion of the sexes by Civil Condition at certain 

AOEs FOR Religions and Natural Divisions 


Ncmbee ot Fevales PEI' 1,U00 Males 


10 and ovor 


Natfkal DiviSioN 
AN’Ii RBt,ir;i(iN' 


Baroda State 

All lieligions . . 


Hindu 

Jain 

.Aniinist 

ilusalman 

Parsi 

Cli I'istian 


Central Gujarat 

An Keligions . . 

Hindu 

.Iain 

Musalman . . 

Baroda City 

All Udigions .. 

Hindu 

Musaliiian . . 

North Gujarat 

All Rdigionn . . 

Hindu 

Jain 

Musalinan . . 

South Gujarat 

All Rdtglonts . . 

Hindu 
Animist 
Musalinan . . 

Kathiawad 

All Religions . . 

Hindu 

Musalman . . 


672 

i 2,/J2,v 

2,872 

671 

1,024 

1,834 

009 

1,028 

2,912 

822 

1,080 

1,349 

697 

1,018 

2.095 

1 ,033 

1,383 

3,050 

709 

921 

1,281 

622 

1)711 

2,720 

000 

982 

i 1,696 

5.79 

919 

2,489 

639 

994 

1,853 

■141 

869 

2,02.; 

731 

879 

2,095 

595 

829 

1,750 

Ol'iO 

lJl-14 

2,.9.v4 

083 

1,0.74 

1 ,922 

021 

1.092 

3,317 

717 i 

1,047 

2,334 

782 j 

2.222 

/,6v;o 

722 1 

1,112 

1 ,0.77 

821 ' 

1,090 

1,3.79 

797 

1.212 

2,437 

72.3 

1,031 

2, .932 

711 

1,017 

1,892 

735 

1,154 

2,171 

1 


I.V' 


i,um igmo 
9;H 1,C.S9 l.Oil.I 


8 '9 I 19 , 11 12 13 


79 1,141 

90 1,314 

.770 1,213 


470 1,944 I 1,317 

577 2,,774 I .. . 


■ioi 2,? ;7 j / ,(/«; 

472 2,070 j 1,001 
CSO 2,493 


2,130 : 037 
1.310 I 0,4.75 I 
2..740 : 1,402 ] 


no 1 1.041 


so ! 1,19.7 
OS j 1,410 
1S3 1,303 


_o 

- 

Married 

Widowi'd 

13 

14 

1.7 ; 10 

2,296 

66 

■103 i 2,292 

1,259 

53 

588 2,209 

3,670 

30.7 

511 2,647 

1,000 

210 

719 1,5.73 

1.572 

121 

535 2,347 

1.333 

1,079 

939 4,159 

036 

154 

554 1,808 

2,2.93 

sf: 

■mo 1,003 

1,168 

82 

605 1,987 

3,370 

8 

458 2,270 

1,100 

123 

513 2,085 

2,379 

4.9 

449 2,3.98 

1.470 

24 

440 2,447 

927 

160 

424 2,235 


40 oOr 2,4.j'.7 

30 .772 2,429 

.71 743 2,930 

90 .723 2,511 


7,V2 jl.//2 /,0v;o I irnij .2,.;.'S 71 1 2.20.7 j.7.r.0.7 : 424 j /,,2.7’S /,2.';4 , lull 711 \1,S1J 


890 2.1.73 1,007 i 301 j 1.708 j 1,940 I 208 [ 0.74 2,641 


7.82 1 .7,/.10 


117 l,SoS 2,223 


838 3,750 ' 4.000 , 230 i 1,539 1,484 


42 5S9 -3,329 

40 588 2, .306 

56 611 2,481 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V.— Distribution by Civil Condition 














OF 1,000 OF EACH Sex at certain ages for Selected Castes 

DiSTEIBUTION of 1,000 females of each age by civil COSDITIOy 


247 


All ages 


O-o 


-12 


12-20 


20-40 


1 Unmarried 

1 

Married 

Widowed 

1 

j Unmarried 

Married 

Widowed 

Un married 


f-- 


im 

Widowed 

Unmarried 

Married 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

1 26 

1 

27 

1 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

283 

435 

282 

989 

10 

1 

894 

102 

4 

218 

1 736 

46 

4 

721 

300 

401 

233 

990 

10 


030 

01 

3 

190 

, 776 

28 

•> 

705 

271 

434 

295 

986 

13 

1 

soo 

99 

5 

195 

1 750 

55 

5 

712 

312 

407 

281 

990 

4 


959 

34 

7 

240 

1 708 

52 


743 

320 

384 

200 

993 

5 

o 

918 

79 

3 

576 

500 

55 

9 

071 

313 

465 

222 

991 

9 


863 

134 

3 

286 

! 674 

40 

6 

798 

310 

418 

2;2 

007 

3 


931 

00 

3 

200 

1 704 

36 

9 

768 

200 

483 

218 

990 

10 


830 

101 

3 

207 

091 

42 

4 

803 

400 

304 

140 

l,oi:o 



001 

7 

1> 

013 

341 

10 

35 

828 

419 

391 

190 

1,000 



973 

27 


497 

486 

17 

7 

785 

248 

530 

213 

1,000 



SS7 

113 


185 

7.50 

56 


918 

■f78 

335 

187 

1,000 



000 

4 


012 

378 

10 

11 

728 

299 

508 

193 

980 

20 


876 

119 

5 

253 

704 

43 

12 

805 

200 

514 

190 

008 

2S 

4 

802 

104 

4 

2114 

773 

23 

19 

740 

318 

414 

268 

996 

3 

1 

941 

50 

9 

344 

597 

59 

3 

736 

302 

428 

27(> 

000 

3 

1 

050 

44 

1 6 

2.52 

008 

50 

4 

747 

278 

402 

320 

1,000 



921 

56 

23 

244 

681 

75 


083 

282 

4.52 

200 

1,000 



075 

25 


190 

743 

07 

0 

76y 

330 

397 

207 

997 

O 

1 

031 

56 

13 

430 

400 

09 

■> 

7-*4: 

335 

398 

207 

900 

O 

o 

928 

oS 

14 

431 

497 

72 

3 

721 

290 

522 

188 

960 

40 


793 

202 

5 

177 

789 

34 

2 

847 1 

220 

590 

184 

989 

11 


739 

201 

' 

85 

010 

O 

3 

804 

280 

508 

203 

972 

28 


774 

»>•>-> 

4 

275 

710 

15 

3 

828 

280 

527 

187 

982 

18 


807 

loo 

1 3 

233 

745 

o»> 

4 

S58 

293 

520 

187 

yy (' 

02 

1 

784 

200 

7 

100 

850 


1 

810 

296 

518 

186 

984 

15 

1 

786 

209 

5 

201 

769 

30 

4 

862 

254 

5 1 3 

233 


12 


814 

181 

' 5 

1 1-1 

802 

24 

1 

S3S 

203 

515 

102 

973 

20 

1 

700 

100 

■I 


721 

27 

1 

803 

202 

532 

170 

900 

10 


702 

200 

•) 

100 

787 

23 

7 

874 

220 

50-J 

215 

980 

14 


474 

401 

35 

53 

031 

100 

1 

830 

315 

523 

102 

981 

19 


702 

234 

4 

250 

731 

19 


885 

322 

514 

104 

002 

8 


854 

142 

4 

1.50 

814 

27 

3 

883 

318 

534 

148 

902 

8 


778 

210 

0 

219 

762 

19 

6 

907 

203 

471 

230 

903 

7 


000 

86 

5 

200 

777 

17 

3 

797 

289 

517 

194 

088 

12 


808 

190 

- 

140 

705 

56 

•) 

843 

340 

527 

133 

989 

11 


848 

149 

3 

254 

720 

26 

2 

915 

253 

601 

140 

984 

10 


750 

248 

2 

122 

866 

12 

•) 

911 

yoy 

509 

133 

901 

9 


877 

121 

2 

287 

686 

27 

2 

913 

370 

523 

101 

001 

9 


837 

159 

4 

283 

704 

13 

0 

929 

348 

508 

144 

976 

24 


811 

186 

3 

354 

627 

19 

9 

899 

4J8 

433 

149 

007 

3 


080 

20 


511 

475 

14 

4 

908 

341 

515 

144 

971 

29 


784 

212 

4 

353 

027 

20 

11 

898 

280 

535 

185 

973 

26 

1 

763 

235 

2 

179 

793 

28 

3 

863 

277 

oo9 

184 

072 

27 

1 

753 

244 

3 

173 

709 

28 

•) 

868 

475 

439 

86 

995 

5 


976 

24 


613 

379 

8 

38 

897 

471 

455 

74 

991 

9 


957 

43 


443 

550 

7 

15 

929 

508 

407 

85 

998 

•) 


990 

10 


767 

228 

5 

09 

800 

505 

405 

90 

997 

3 


987 

13 


709 

222 

9 

48 

887 

409 

444 

87 

998 

O 


983 

17 


579 

400 

12 

33 

903 

308 

546 

146 

962 

38 


728 

266 

6 

196 

777 

27 

5 

902 

309 

551 

140 

977 

23 


735 

-58 

7 

210 

767 

23 

3 

902 

335 

520 

145 

985 

15 


797 

198 

5 

229 

/ 

30 


89d 

294 

557 

149 

946 

54 


095 

299 

0 

175 

709 

■’0 


908 

294 


101 

990 

10 


099 

295 

0 

143 

828 

29 

•> 

883 

309 

498 

193 

976 

23 

1 

851 

149 


267 

705 

28 

7 

865 

327 

483 

190 

980 

20 


890 

110 


301 

004 

35 

8 

848 

353 

449 

198 

992 

8 


948 

50 

2 

464 

520 1 

16 

21 

834 

345 

453 

202 

991 

9 


025 ' 

71 

4 

443 

o38 

19 

19 

810 

372 

430 

198 

991 

0 


900 

34 


535 

453 i 

12 

18 

818 

350 

454 

190 

993 

7 


052 1 

47 

1 

447 

530 1 

17 

23 

8d9 

■??? 

483 

150 

982 

18 


902 

95 

3 

430 

553 

17 

14 

887 

320 

530 

138 j 

070 

30 


840 

151 


341 

049 ; 

10 

14 


426 

483 

91 

970 

30 
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277. Reference to Statistics. — This chapter is modestly entitled 
Literacy, while the Tables with which it is concerned are more ambitiously named. 
But it must be remembered that census statistics regarding education are only 
concerned with that rudimentary form of it which enables one to acquire the art 
of writing a letter to a friend and being able to read its reply. For that is in effect, 
as will be presently explained, the criterion of literacy, with which the census 
enquirer is concerned. The question of education is one of those live problems 
which usually excite passionate interest throughout India at the present day. 
The various problems in connection with it — its governance, its aims, its curricula — 
are debated constantly everywhere : but the primary need is the urgency of con- 
quering ignorance which still remains almost universal. Nobody is in doubt on 
that point. The census throws light on this last and more important aspect of a 
many-sided problem. It shows how far from decade to decade, the progressive 
efforts of educational agencies in the different parts of the country have been able to 
dispel ignorance and bring the minimum knowledge of letters to the doors of the 
people. 

The census figures of this State in regard to Literacy have a special interest. 
Baroda has been a pioneer in the organisation of compulsory mass instruction in 
India. The progress of this experiment is watched with anxious interest by many 
people outside the limits of this State. To these the census results of 1921 will 
appeal with peculiar force. Imperial Tables VIII and IX are the sources on which the 
Subsidiary Tables I-VI have been prepared. State Tables X-XII with their Subsi- 
diary Tables VIII-X have been specially compiled for this census. In one of the 
concluding sections of this chapter, an attempt will be made to correlate the census 
figures with the returns of the Education Department regarding schools and 
pupils. 

278. The Meaning of the Statistics— So?ne Baroda innovations. —It 
is in connection with this chapter that the innovations introduced by the present 
census m this State are the most numerous. To understand the nature of 
these, it is necessary to go back a little to past history. The term “literate" has 
undergone changes. in interpretation since 1891. In the censuses of 1881 and 1891 
three categories were recognised. Those who were wholly unable to read and 
write were marked off from the literate by an intermediate class called the 
“learners.’' The intention was evidently to find out the extent to which the 
population of the school-going age was under instruction. In spite of the instructions 
that under “learning” were to be included all those who were under instruction at 
whatever stage, elementary or advanced, the returns were vitiated bv many learners 
at the early stages of instruction being included under illiterate, and secondly, 
by many students at advanced stages, such as the collegiate, returning themselves 
as “literate.” Thus there was a considerable discrepancy between the figures of the 
census and thosb of the Education Department. In the subsequent censuses 
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therefore, the compilation of statistics regarding persons under mstruction was 
wisely left to the educational authorities while the census only contented itself 
with recording whether a person was able to read and write any language. In 
1901, the instructions were rather generally worded. As a result of this vaguenes.s. 
the literacy figures of that census may have wrongly included many persons able 
only to spell out a few words of a printed book and sign their own name under the 
“literate" total. In this respect, the 1891 instructions however were very precise. 
The “illiterate” were very strictly defined then; “Enter as illiterate those who 
are not under instruction and who do not know how both to read and write or who 
can read but not write, or who can sign their own name but not read.” Under 
the vagueness of the instructions in 1901, it was apprehended that persons be- 
longing to one or more of these categories of ‘‘illiterates” came into the literate fold. 
In 1911, it was thought desirable to make the definition more strict and precise. 
On that occasion the census staff ivas instructed only to reckon as literate those 
“who were able to write a letter to a friend and read his reply.” In 1921, the above 
definition of “literate” was retained and enforced in its entirety ; but it was also 
thought that certain categories of the illiterate deserved specification. The learners 
who have turned their instruction to some little account beyond signing their name, 
and the adults who can read and understand books, usually of a semi-religious 
nature, but are unable themselves to wuite in any language are classes imderstood 
to exist in India. The census instructions for 1891 above quoted recognised and 
even mentioned these classes in defining “illiterate”. These classes deserved to 
be marked off from the mass of the totally illiterate population. The special class 
therefore of those able to read only but not write was for the first time introduced 
into the Baroda Census Schedule. The treatment of literacy figures in this way 
is a well-known practice with foreign censuses. Besides, the inclusion of an inter- 
mediate class like this between the literate and the totally illiterate has two other 
advantages. In the first place, it serves further to define and render precise the 
class of “literate”. Even the definition "ability to write a letter to a friend and 
read its reply” is liable to be interpreted laxly : people who were just able to write 
and spell out words with difficulty were possibly counted as literate in 1911: while 
the existence of a separate class for such doubtful cases, as provided in the present 
census, helped in a great measure to render the literacy figures of 1921 very accurate 
indeed. How far operative was this circumstance we shall presently study but the 
broad conclusion is now stated. Secondly, it is of great practical interest to know . 
as the Census Commissioner himself points out in his notes on the Chapter, how 
far literacy once acquired is retained. The comparison by corresponding age 
periods of literacy figures of two censuses which this question will necessitate will be 
greatly facilitated by the figures of those able to read only in this census. For 
the purpose of this enquiry it may be also mentioned that literacy figures for all 
talukas (State Table X) have been compiled for a larger number of age-groups than 
those selected for the Imperial 'fables. To investigate further how far compulsorv 
education has been successful, literacy-figures for urban areas — where alone its 
operation may be said to be really effective — have lieen compiled into the State 
Table XI on which Subsidiary Table IX is based. 

A second innovation has been introduced in this census in regard to the lan- 
guage or languages in which literacy is found to exist. In 1901. a record was made 
of the language in which a person was able to read and write. In 1911. option 
was left to this State to do this, but it was not taken. In this census, the Gov- 
ernment of this State decided at the instance of the Census Department to 
collect information not only about the vernacular in which a person was literate, 
but also about other language or combination of languages in which he knew 
how to read and write, or at least to read and understand printed books. The 
question of the place of Indian vernaculars in the scheme of Indian education ijs 
always a vexed one; but it was thought that the collection of statistics regard- 
ing “ability to understand" other Indian languages besides one's own vernacular 
would be a valuable contribution to the discussion of that problem. In regard 
to the position of Hindi, for instance, and its claims to be the /'mg?<a//‘artca, and 
also about Urdu and the special attitude of Indian iMuslims towards it, statistics 
regarding their literary influence in Provinces and States beyond their native 
habitat will give us valuable data. Another advantage is claimed — though 
its operation can only be discussed elsewhere — on behalf of this arrangement — 
namely, that it helps in getting more accurate results regarding the distri- 
bution of languages. It is often asserted and the truth of it will be tested in 
the next chapter — that many Xon-Hindustani Musalmans desire to record Urdu 
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as the language of general use in their homes, from motives, it is alleged, 
of religious patriotism. If this allegation is true, it must be said that the} 
do this at the sacrifice of scientific accuracy. It was therefore thought that by 
adding a special column showing familiarity with other languages besides the 
person’s own vernacular, this motive to falsify language returns, if it existed at a,ll, 
would be mitigated considerably. With these objects State Table XII and its 
corresponding Subsidiary Table X have been prepared. 

A third innovation in regard to the Subsidiary Tables has been made at my 
instance by the Census Commissioner for India for all Provinces and States. It was 
thought that proportions of literacy calculated on the whole population did not re- 
present the educational situation fairly. In all countries, children under five years 
are normally outside the schooling age. They are usually assumed to be illiterate. 
In American and European censuses so far as I know, literacy ratios are reckoned 
by excluding the child population altogether. In Ireland only persons aged five and 
over are taken into consideration for percentages in literacy. In the Lnited States 
of America, similarly, the population below the age of 10 are excluded in the cal- 
culation of literacy proportions. Under these circumstances, it was decided by 
the Census Commissioner for India that in all subsidiary tables the child population 
was to be assumed as illiterate and excluded for reckoning literacy ratios. For all 
subsidiary tables except Sulisidiarv Table V, the age-group 0-5 was therefore ex- 
cluded. In Subsidiary Table Y only persons aged 10 and over were to be reckoned 
for comparing progress in education. To ensure correct results, all so-called lite- 
rates below 5 years of age have been excluded from literate columns and shewn as 
illiterate in the Imperial Tables YTII and IX. The total of such persons is only 49 
(28 males and 21 females). Their details by religion are shewn on the title page of 
Table YIIl. In the State Tables X and XI, the age-periods selected are 0-7, 7-10, 10- 
15, 15-20, 20-30, and 30 and over. The earlier age-groups 7-10 and 10-15 are chosen 
for correlation with the educational returns with a view to test the progress of the 
compulsory Education experiment. The age-periods 20-30 and 30 and over have 
been retained to find out in particular areas, how far literacy once acquired has 
been continued. Subsidiary Tables YIII and IX prepared from these State Tables 
proportion the literacy figures to all ages 7 and over. Sulisidiary Table IX further 
investigates the state of things in literacy for the age-periods 7-15. 15-20, and 20 
and over. 

279 . General Review of results: Extent of Literacy— -272,418 

persons (231,118 males and 41,300 females) of 5 years of age and over have been re- 
turned in this census as being able both to read and write. The total population 
aged 5 and over in the State numbers 1,851,682 (963.878 males and 887,804 
females). Literacy of the minimum standard set by the census is therefore claimed 
by only 147 per m.ille of the population of these ages (240 per mille amongst males 
and 47 amongst females). That is to say excluding the child population, one out 
of four males and one in twenty-one females claim to have passed that test. There 
are six literate males to only one such female in the State, or taking the literate as a 
whole the sex disparity is shewn by the fact that of a hundred literates. 85 are men 
and 15 are women. 


and 


grows more and more with the older ages. The 
margin gives the requisite ratios. (The pro- 
portions for the age-periods of 20-30 and 30 and 
oyer have been calculated from the State Table 
X.) Amongst literates thirty years of age 
and over, only nine per cent, are women, and 
one female to 10 males are literates in that group. 
This points to the comparative recency of edu- 
cational advance amongst women. Further 
light is thrown on the educational situation by 

- ' proportions in each sex of literates by age- 

periods. Of the male-literates, 66 per cent, are at least twenty vears old. ix., well 
beyond school age ; 14 per cent, are between 15 and 20 years of age, having jiitet 
left school either permanently for other walks of life, or to pursue advanced courses 
of learning; and 20 per cent, are between 5 and 15, i.e.. in the school going ages. 
Among females, the ratios for the above age-groups are 46, 20. and 34 respectively, 
showing that younger ages predominate among female literates. 

Subsidiary Table I gives the particulars of literacy figures proportioned by 
each sex in the different age-periods. The most nnportant of these age-periods 'is 
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15-20 ; the people of these ages have had the most recent schooling; and they repre- 
sent the educational effort of the last decenniuin. In this age-period, we find that 
354 males and 105 females per mille are literate in the State. Children belonging 
to the age-period 10-15, i.e., to those years when education in the primary stages 
may be said to have been effectively begun and completed are literate to the extent 
of 280 among males and 99 among females, per mille. Of the persons aged 20 and 
over, one male in about four, and only one female in thirty are literate. 

280. Main Results by Locality — Divisions— Coming to detailed 
figures by divisions, the most favoured part of the State, apart from the capital 
city of Baroda, is the Central Gujarat Division, followed closely by the Kathiawad 
Division. South Gujarat comes next and then North Gujarat. The accompany- 
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for males 

and females separately are shown graphically. Subsidiary Table II contains the 
necessary proportional figures. In Central Gujarat including the City, 19 per cent, 
of persons aged 5 and over are literate. Kathiawad has 17 and the Southern and 
Northern divisions have 15 and 11 per cent, respectively. 30 per cent, of males are 
literate* in the Central Division. In Kathiawad and South Gujarat, 26 and 25 males 
respectively are literate in a hundred. In North Gujarat only 18 per cent, of males 
are literate. Amongst females again, the highest proportion is in Central Gujarat 
with a literacy of 7 per cent. Kathiawad has 6, South Gujarat 5 and North 
Gujarat only 3. If we exclude the City of Baroda from Central Gujarat, the male 
ratio there becomes a little less than Kathiawad; similarly in female literacy. Cen 
tral Gujarat without the City drops below Kathiawad and even South Gujarab 
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having only 
a proportion 
of 44 per 
mille of fe- 
males as lite- 
rate, against 
63 and 50 in 
the two other 
divisions. 

Taking by 
age-periods, 
exactly the 
same order as 
for general 
literacy is 
seen. With 
the City, Cen- 
tral Gujarat 
shows the 
highest pro- 
portion in 
male literacy. 
443 males per 
mille in the 
age-p e r i o d 



' * In all such general references in this chapter it is understood that only the population 
^ed 5 and over is taken into account except where otherwise indicated. 
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15-20 are literate in that division. Kathiawad is a little behind about male literacy 
in this age-period with 425. South Gujarat and North Gujarat follow with 350 and 
275 respectively. As regards female literacy, Kathiawad shows the most strikmg 
results. Tn the age-periods 10-15 and 15-20. the highest proportions of female 

literacy are seen in 
that division. Indeed 
in all these ratios, 
the high place for 
Kathiawad may be 
generally noted. In 
many other respects, 
like density, econo- 
mic circumstances, 
agricultural facilities, 
means of communica- 
tions and so on, we 
have seen that this di- 
vision is the worst off 
in this State. In pri- 
mary education and 
in rudimentary know- 
ledge of letters at least, 
it takes a high rank 
however. It was the 
first division in the Raj 
to receive the boon of 
compulsory education. 
In November 1893. the 
experiment of mass ins- 
truction by compulsion 
was first begun in the 
head-quarters taluka 
of this division. The 
people of Amreli taluka 
has had therefore the 
longest familiarity with 
this idea ; and" it is 
there, apart from the 
capital city, that the 

greatest progress has been registered. 

281. Litera- 
cyby Natural 
Areas within 
the Divisions 

— The main re- 
sults by natural 
divisions have 
been shown. The 
distribution of li- 
teracy within the 
natural areas of 
each division may 
now be examined. 
The proportional 
figuresfor literacy 
in natural areas 
within the divi- 
sions have been 
prepared from 
State Table X. 
which gives the 
statistics by talu- 
kas, For conve- 
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seven. On this basis, the literate males in the State form 25- 7 per cent of 
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the' total males and the female literates are 5 per rent, of the total female popu- 
lation, aged seve?) and over. The accompaiiymg diagram plots the propor- 
tions bv sexes separately in each of the natural sub-divisions. - 
of each natural division is also given separately showing the extent of literac} 
proportioned to total population aged 7 and over m its different parts i ne 
diagram arranges the different natural areas accordmg to their order in lite ao^ 

It shows clearly how Rasti and Charotar tracts take the lead m educational 

progress. 

Kathiawad has the highest general average in literacy both amongst males and 

females; but no _ ' 

individual part of 
it has so high 
a proportion of 
literates as the 

Rasti and Cha- 
rotar areas. In 
the former region, 
male literates num- 
ber 408 per mille 
and female literates 
are 87 per mille. 

Charotar has 330 
and 85. Kahnani 
and Vakal have 
both high male 
literacies but are 
beaten by the 
Kathiawad Coast 
and Scattered Areas 
in female literacy 
although these lat- 
ter are behind them 
in respect of males. 

The Northern Divi- 
sion as a whole has a 
and 28 for females), 
mille): the other two 
areas (West Kadi 
and Trans-Sabar- 
niati) have only 112 
per mille. The gene- 
ral average of South 
Gujarat is lower 
than either Central 
Gujarat or Kathia- 
ivad ; but here the 
distribution of liter- 
acy is the least uni- 
form. It contains in 
Rasti the highest, as 
well as in the Rani 
area, the lowest, ra- 
tios in literacy. The 
Rasti talukas with 
their Parsis, Vohoras 
and Anavalas have 
naturally the highest 
proportion of litera- 
tes namely 244 per mille. The Rani mahals on the other hand with 88 literate males 
and 16 literate females per 1,000 of each sex are at the bottom of the educational 
ladder. 

282. Literacy in Urban and Rural Areas compared -Educational 

effort is generallv more successful in urban than in rural areas. Tlie facilities for edu- 



low average of only 116 literate persons per mille (198 for males 
East Kadi shows ‘a little better result than this (with 118 per 
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40 per cent, of the males and 19 per cent, of the females in urban areas are now 

literate. In the next census, the age-period 15-20 is bound to shoiv almost treneral 

literacy in the town population. 

283 . Literacy in the City— The most conspicuous example of success 
^ in the State’s educational efforts is the City of 

Baroda. 41 per cent, of the total population are 
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7 years and over 
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224 

7—15 . . 
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10 and over 
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20 and over 
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secondary schools, with over 10,000 pupils. Of these there are 92 primary schools 
(high and low). 9 special institutions, 7 schools for the children of Sepoys in the 
Army, 4 kindergarten classes and 1 institution for adult females of the zenana. 
284. Comparison with other Cities — The figures for all the other Indian 


time a comparison may be made with the 
literacy results of other cities that are 
so far available. The margin gives the 
necessary details. In regard to general 
literacy the capital of this State takes 
almost the highest rank in India. 

Madras is ahead with Calcutta and 
Rangoon. But these Presidency 
Cities have large European and other 
equally highly educated settlements, 
the adult members of which are usually 
aU literate. Their numbers force up 
the literacy ratio in these places, but 
I doubt whether there is any other City 
in India with a predominantly Indian 
population like Baroda which has a 

higher percentage of literacy to show. 

Baroda is ahead of Bombay City, the two cities in British Gujarat — Ahmedabad 
and Surat — and of all other cities in the Bombay Presidency. As to the cities in 
Indian States, the nearest approacl* to the literacy proportions of Baroda is made 


Name ot C'lt}’ 

Proportion of literates per 
mille of persons 
aged 0 and over. 

Ai€■ldl’a^ 

576 

Rangooii 

473 

Calcutta 

451 

Baroda City 

405 

Dacca 

353 

Bangalore 

343 

Mvsore 

j 334 

Sural 

324 

Poona 

! 260 

Ahmedabad 

1 242 

Bombay 

1 241 

Jammu 

1 215 

Lahore 

1 206 

La^hkar ((xvvdlud’) . 

1 203 

Kaiachi 

198 

Hyderabad (Deccan) 

i 190 

Delhi 

1 161 

.jaiuiii 

1 137 

Snua<idi 

1 98 


by Bangalore and Mysore cities. 

285. Literacy in towns- -The literacy figures for towns have been 
separately compiled in the State Table XI. The figures for certain selected 
towns have been proportioned in the Subsidiary Table IX where they may be 
studied in detail. The most interesting columns in that table are those dealing 
with the age-period 15-20. There the highest proportions are reached. In this 
age-period the maximum jnoportion is attained in Bhadran, where 808 males and 
505 females per mille are literate. Even Baroda City ratios which are 766 and 
370 for this age-period are exceeded in this town. Xavsari shows the next highest 
rate of literacy amongst females to Bhadran (with 420 per mille). 

The following towns have at least half its male population (aged seven and 
over) literate: — 


Xaiue of Town 

l^raiit .iiul 
natural area 
where ■'ituated 

1 

Pro])ortiun per 
mille of male 
literate.s aged 
•'even and over 
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hankheda 

Baroda (Chora'-hh 
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Sojitra 

,, (Charotarl 

.)92 

Baroda (’ity.. 

.. (Vakal) 

588 

Xav.'iari 

Xav>an (Rasti) 

.174 

Kathore 

( 

563 

1 Bhadian 

Baroda (Charotar) 

.1.30 ! 

PaUana 

Navsari (Ra:>ti) 

551 

Atai*i«iuniba . . 

Kadi (Tran&i 



Sabarmati) 

.538 

Gandevi 

Xavsari (Kasti) 

536 

Amreli 

Kathiawad (Aliddle- 
Block). 

. 5:10 

Vaso 

Baroda (Charotar) . . 

511 

pij 

( ,.-) 


.Viehsan.i 

Kadi (Eat,!. Kadi). 

1 

Kaliil 

( ,- ) 

1 


It IS significant that in the above list not one of the industrial towns is included. 
The two temple towns of Dwarka and Beyt are not far behind. Mehsana owes its 
inclusion in that list to its being the administrative centre, and the largest railway 
station of the Kadi Prant. Amreli has the longest experience with compulsion 
and has therefore a very high literacy. Of the other towns 8 belong to Charotar 
and Rasti tracts; the City belongs to Vakal; two are from East Kadi and one each 
from Trans-Sabarmati and Chorashi. The above list explains the pre-eminence 
of Charotar and Rasti towns in the matter of literacy. The margin arranges the 
diflerent natural areas according to their order in urban literacy amongst males. 
This order is compared with their order in general literacy. The most 
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Kathiawad Seattei- 
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82 
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West Kadi towns .. 

4.32 

86 

10 

10 
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423 

61 

10 

11 
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395 

61 

7 

12 

East Kadi town> . , 

394 

61 
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13 

Semi Rasti towns . . 
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significaut disturbance occurs 
in connection with the Rani 
literacies. The Rani tovTis 
of AVara and Songadh have 
a high literacy among their 
males of over 450 per mille. 
Buf the general literacy in 
that region is only 53 per 
mille. Both these tov\ms 
contain large boarding schools 
for the children of the forest 
tribes, and Vyara has an active 
Christian mission working in 
its neighbourhood. Similarly 
in the Trans-Sabarmati Area 
Atarsumba and Dehgam towns 
with their large Brahman and 
Vania settlements have high 
literacy, while the general 
population in the villages about 
them is sunk in ignorance. 


West Kadi beats East Kadi in urban literacy because of its posses- 
sion of Patan town, but its general literacy is lower. The place of Kahnam as 
regards its urban literacy is lower than that of its general literacy. The presence 
of large number of low-type labourers in Dabhoi and Karjan towns tend to lower 
the urban literacy proportions in this tract. 

286. Literacy by Religion and Age — We shall now see how far 
literacy proportions vary among the different religions. Subsidiary Tables I and 
III give different aspects of the question. In Subsidiary Table I, the extent of literacy 
in the different religions is studied in the different age-periods. In Subsidiary Table 
III. the general average of literacy in each religion is compared to the different 
degrees attained in the different parts of the State. 

The Hindus forming the 
predominant majority in the 
State, the absolute numbers of 
literates in any other religion 
except probably Musalmans 
and Jains are so small as hardly 
to effect the ratios for the whole 
State. In the order of literacy 
amongst religions, Hinduism and 
Anunism take the two lowest 
places. The Animists show the 
most dismal results in education 
in spite of all that has been done 
for them. Only 20 Animists 
in a thousand are literate •. 
only 76 Animist males and 0 
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females per mille, in the age-period 15-20, testify to the fact that these people 
have little profited by the decade’s educational activity. The Hindus have 124 
literates among a thousand of their number. The 3Iusalman unlike his confrere 
in British India is in this State better off educationally than his Hindu brother ; 
and in this respect, in both the sexes is this superiority noon. In the age-period 15-20 
the Hindu has only 354 literate males and 100 literate females to the Musalman’s 
424 and 109. There is no doubt that the Musalman takes greater advantage of 
the local educational machinery at least in the primary stages of vernacular instruc- 
tion than the Hindu does. Of course the Hindu is an amorphous community 
within whose ample folds are included Hinduised aborigines who differ little from 
their Animist congeners, and the untouchable classes to whom compulsory educa- 
tion has meant little beyond an irksome nuisance. The low level of education in 
these not inconsiderable portions of the Hindu community helps to bring down the 
ratio for the whole. On the other hand, to the representative Musalman communi- 
ties in the State, education is either a necessity or a tradition. The Saiyad has a 
tradition of learning vdth him. To the Vohora, Khoja, Memon, and the rest of the 
Baroda State Musahnans generally education is more of a social necessity than 
amongst Hindus, as a preliminary to industries or trade in which they are mostly 
engaged. The typically illiterate classes that loom so largely in the Musalman 
total in other provinces like the Jolahas are not present in large numbers amongst 
the Musalmans of this State. The Christian ratio in literacy is an undoubted 
tribute to missionary enterprise in educational work. The main forms of their 
activity in this direction as well as in their normal work of conversion have been 
detailed in the Chapter on Religion. It will suffice here to point out that 
even w^hen we separate the Indian Christians proper from the Christian total, the 
ratios are not seriously diminished thereby. Indian Christians are literate to the 
extent of 232 persons per mille of all ages 5 and over, and of 515 males and 323 
females per miUe of each sex in the age-period of 15 to 20. The Hindu Aryas ar6 
a small community of 645 persons. They are a reforming sect and have shewn zeal 
in social reform and the education and enfranchisement of women. They have 564 
literates per mille amongst them. Parsis and Jains head the list in literacy. Parsis 
have almost general literacy amongst their adolescent and adult population in either 
sex and the figures for the age-period 15-20, show that the commimity is about equal- 
ly anxious for the education of their girls as of their boys. Not so with the Jains. 
A race of traders, they seem to take a very utilitarian view of education. For every 
female that is literate amongst them, there are more than 4 literate males; and 
even in the 15-20 group, only 45 per cent, girls are educated, while amongst males 
the literates constitute 94 per cent. This sex-disparity in education' does of 
course persist in all religions, except the Parsis and Christians. Amongst the 
Hindu Aryas, this disparity may be explained by late conversions from orthodoxy. 


287. Literacy by Religion and Locality— As the Hindus form the 
vast majority of the State population 
one would expect that this community 
would set the standard and govern the 
literacy ratios for the Avhole State. But 
this statement requires qualification in 
several places. In South Gujarat, the large 
Animist population who form over 40 per 
cent, of the total number of inhabitants 
of that division, have so low a literacy 
that they afiect the general ratios a good 
deal. In the City, the Hindus show a 
very high proportion of 58 per cent, 
literates amongst males. The general 
literacy in the City is lower for males on 
account of the Musalmans who have here 
a lower proportion of literate males than Hindus. In all other parts of the State 
the Musalmans beat the Hindus however. In North Gujarat and Kathiawad. the 
Jains are in great strength comparatively. Their ow'n literacy is high, and the 
Musalmans also have a respectable average. As a result the general proportion 
of literacy in these divisions is higher than the Hindu ratio. 

The majority of Indian Christians are to be found. in Central Gujarat division 
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and over) 

Total literacy 
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and over) 
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Xorthern . . 
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Southern . . 
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245 
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248 
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and here their literacy ratios are the lowest. But \yhen 
we consider the ranks from whom they are recruited,, 
we realise the enormous advance which under mission- 
ary influence has been accomplished among the converts. 
The margin gives comparative ratios for Dheds and 
certain other tribes and castes from whom presumably 
the majority of converts are drarni ; with these pro- 
portions, the figures for Christians in Central Gujarat 
(excluding the City) are also compared. Europeans 
and Anglo-Indians are very few in that division; their 
exclusion would mean little alteration to the figures ; 
so the proportions given in the marginal table may be 
taken as for Indian Christians. These show what a 
great improvement their conversion has meant to them. In Baroda City, the 
Christian literates among males are 58 per cent, and female literates number 45 
per cent. These high ratios are in a great measure due to the presence of Euro- 
peans and Anglo-Indians. 

The Parsis have a general average of 909 literate males and 699 literate females 
per mille of each sex in the State. The majority of Parsis is found in South Gujarat, 
and there, as may be expected, the literacy proportions for this community are 
a little lower than the above figures. In Baroda City where the Parsis belong 
mostly to the official class or good social positions, the literacy is almost complete, 
the figures being 963 males and 937 females. The Musalmans, as pointed out 
already, show a lower ratio than Hindus in Baroda City only — but even then they 
have a literacy of 41 per cent, for males and 15 per cent, for females. The literacy 
for Musalman males in South Gujarat is even higher than the city figures — 
namely 43 per cent. The Baroda City Jains show the highest proportions in literacy 
amongst their community in the State — with 925 males and 494 females literate per 
mille. The Jains in South Gujarat show the next best results with 877 males and 
240 females literate per mille. 

288. Literacy among; Castes : Males- — The variations in the number 
of educated persons can now be studied in reference to certain representative castes 
and tribes. The castes selected for purposes of literacy are the same as those chosen 
for Imperial Table XIV. In Chapter V, the Subsidiary Tables IV and IV-A are prepar- 
ed by regrouping the castes according to their cultural and occupational differences. 
For Age and Civil Condition, concerned as they are with deep-rooted social customs 
that are slow to change — like fertility, marriage-age and so on, broad social 
groupings are enough to bring out the main tendencies. But in regard to 
education which is a far more dynamic and urgent business, a more individual 
treatment of castes has been deemed necessary. The variations amongst 

individual castes within 
a broad social group, 
like the Twiceborn, the 
Agriculturists, etc., are 
often times very wide 
and sharply contrasted. 
That is the main reason 
why the alphabetical 
treatment of castes in 
the Imperial Table IX 
has been retained in the 
)Subsidiary Table VI. 
In this paragraph a 
marginal statement is 
given wherein the castes 
showing the highest 
proportions in male 
literacy are arranged 
in order. The question 
of female literacy in 
these castes will be 
considered separately. 
The marginally noted seventeen* castes have at least half of their male popu- 

* There are a few other castes — which are not found in large numbers in this State which 

would also find a pl^ce in the above list, e.g., Kokanastha and Janibu Brahmans, Shenvis, 
Brahmakshatris and Kayasthas. 
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lation literate. It is significant that while general literacy amongst Musalmans 
is higher than amongst Hindus, no individual Musalman caste finds a place in the 
marginal list. The Vohoras show the highest literacy amongst them with 468 males 
and 95 females literate per mdle. The Indian Christian ranks far below the com- 
munities included in the list with 294 literate males per thousand. The Prabhu or 
the Writer caste, here as elsewhere leads in literacy. The Brahmans generally give 
way before them and the Vanias. The Deshastha Brahman in this State is a small 
and limited class mostly engaged in government employment ; and they have 
therefore always had very high literacy proportions. In 1911, the proportion of 
masculine literacy among them was 727 (calculated on the total population) while 
in the Bombay Presidency, the proportion in that year was 615 per mdle for this 
caste. Amongst Gujarat Brahmans, the Nagars who stand eighth in male literacy 
and fourth in general literacy are the most advanced community. The Tapodhans 
are perhaps the most backward class amongst Brahmans. 

The consideration of these figures confirms the general impression that com- 
munities engaged in trade, commerce and the learned professions, have the 
largest proportion of literates. These castes have taken advantage of compulsory 
education to improve their literacy. On the other hand Agriculture has certainly 
a very retarding influence on letters, for Lewa Kanbis, the most progressive amongst 
the agriculturists have 41 per cent, of their males and only 8 per cent, of their 
females able to read and write. The Military and Dominant groups are generally 
backward in education, but the local Maratha under the inspiration of the State 
Riding family has shewn praiseworthy zeal in this regard. 368 per mdle of their 
population are literate. Of the Maratha males nearly 55 per cent, are able to read 
and write. The literacy figures also disclose remarkable progress amongst certain 
artisan groups — Bhavsars, Sonis and Ghanchis. Being mostly engaged in arts and 
crafts, they are urban communities and as such have early come under the in- 
fluence of education. As a result of their progress in education, it is not surprising 
that they should attempt to better their social status by settmg up claims to be- 
longing to higher castes. The Bhavsars have such tribal surnames as Bhatte, Chohan, 
Rathod and Parrnar, to which they point as evidences of Rajput origin. Amongst 
the Sonis, certain sections like the Gujjar, Shrimali, Mewada and Maru claim kinship 
with Vanias. The Tragad Sonis even claim descent from a Brahman ancestress. 
Their progress in education and wealth is helping them to win a social position 
similar to the Vanias. Certain sections of the Ghanchis have Rajput tribal surnames. 
The Modh Ghanchis form a large and socially superior section amongst them. 
They were originally Modh Vanias but having taken to making and seUing od 
are now considered to have faUen from grace. The Modh Champaneri sect, it 
is true, have now more or less given up their connection with oil — at least the 
making of it — and actually petitioned to be classed under Vanias as a separate 
community. The Luhanas also as an enterprising trading community have a high 
proportion of literacy amongst their males. The Luhanas have undoubted 
kinship Avith Rathod Rajputs ; but the Gujarat groups amongst them have now 
so entirely Vaishnavised themselves that there is little difference at present in 
their general standards of life and comfort from the Gujarati Vanias. 

But the caste from Avhich all these aspiring communities are ambitious of 
tracing their origin is itself indifferent to the acquisition of knowledge. The 
Rajputs, though they have progressed in education, stdl show only 13 per cent, 
of their total population as being literate. Only 23 males and 3 females in a hundred 
among them are able to read and Avrite. But I suspect that the Rajput totals on 
which these literacy proportions are calculated are inflated by the inclusion of 
Barias and Kolis who have passed themselves off as Rajputs. 

At the other end of the scale are the vast mass of backAvard Kanbis (the 
An j anas), the large miscellaneous croAvd of Hinduised aborigines and the “ untouch- 
able ” classes, whom the compulsory provisions have not yet been successful in 
making literate. The Anjana Kanbi has only 14 per cent, males literate. The 
literate males amongst the Koli form only 8 per cent. The Dhed* percentage is 
a little higher by a point. It is surprising that the Bhangi caste (of scavengers and 
sAveepers) Avith 50 literate males per thousand is not quite at the bottom of the list. 
The Bharvad with 36 literate males per mdle, the Vagher with 30, the Vaghri with 
26 and the Rabari with 21 share that dismal honour. 

* 1 n regard to these Dheds, and other untouchable classes generally, it is interesting 
to note that the State maintains 228 separate institutions. The total number in 1920, of 
Antyajas (untouchables) reading in these and in ordinary Gujarati primary* schools was 11,735 
children or roughly 7 per cent, of the total strength of these castes. 
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Amongst the forest tribes, the Hinduised sections are more literate than 
their Animist brethren. The Hindu Chodhra has 161 literate males per mille, while 
the Animist section has only 68. The Dhodias have similarly 101 and 85 for their 
Hindu and Animist sections respectively. 


289. Literacy amongst Castes : Females — A truer indication 
of the varying zeal of different communities in regard to education is 
afforded by the literacy figures for females. Exigencies of business 
may make, in most Vania castes, an elementary knowledge of letters an 


essential requisite for a boy. But only in those castes, where female literacy 
is high, can it be said that there is genuine desire for enlightenment. 
" A statement is appended in 
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290. Literacy by Languages and Communities— The distribution 
of literacy by religions and castes has now been considered. It is of great interest 
according to present day tendencies to find out how far literacy is prevalent amongst 
broad communal groups in the State. The old division into castes and religions 
is now giving place in modem educated thought to broad proidncial groups or 
types like Gujaratis, Bengalis, and Deccanis (or Mara thas- — as all the Marathi speak- 
ing groups are beginning to call themselves). In this State we are concerned for 
the most part with Gujaratis and Deccanis, i.e., those who speak the Gujarati and 
the Marathi languages. Together they make up to 90 per cent, of the population. 
From State Table XII, we can see how far these two communities are literate 


in their own respective vernaculars, and secondly how far they are literate at all. 
The two things as will presently appear are somewhat different. As the 
language table (Imperial Table X) is not compiled by age-groups, the literacy pro- 
portions have to be calculated in their case on the total population returned in 
each language, and not on Gujarati or Marathi speakers aged 5 and over. On this 

basis 13 per cent, of the Gujaratis 
and 40 per cent, of the Deccanis are 
able to rea(i and write in this State. 
The margin gives the proportions by sexes 
separately. The Deccanis are an immigrant 
class mostly in quest of government em- 
ployment where literacy is an essential 
requisite, and that is why their literacy is 
high. In the second place, the Maratha 
. . caste among them has been encouraged 

with scholarships and free education to take to learning. As a result, as pointed 
out in the preceding paragraph, their progress in education has been ’remLkably 
rapid compared to the state of thmgs amongst their brethren in the Deccan From 
S® Bombay Presidency Census it appears that the 

Marathas 'uf the Deccan have only a literacy of 66 per mille among males and 3 
per mille among females, aged 5 and over. ® ’ 



Number per mille 
literate (in all 
languages.) 

Name of group 





Total 

Male 

Female 

Gujarati speakers . . 

129 

214 

40 

Marathi speakers 

404 

592 

192 
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Coming to literacy by language, we see tbe proportions working out a little 
differently. Most Gujarati literates are literate in their own vernacular, but the 
State Table XII shows that there are 1,385 male and 349 female literates, 
amongst Deccanis, who, although they have recorded Marathi as their spoken 
language, are not able to read and write in that language. The interaction of 
languages will be considered in the next chapter, but in the meanwhile, this cir- 
cumstance has to be stated in order to account for the discrepancy in figures. 
Subsidiary Table X gives the ratios for each group of those who are literate in 
their own vernaculars. The Gujarati ratios do not differ much from those shown 
in the marginal table above, but amongst the Deccanis, 51 per cent, males and 17 
per cent, females are literate in Marathi, showing that about 8 per cent, of males 
and 2 per cent, of females amongst them are litera te, not in their vernacular, but 
in other languages. In the margin a small 
statement is appended in which the var)ring 
distribution of languages and literacy is studied. 

Marathi speakers although they constitute 
hardly 2 per cent, of the population contribute 
much more than their strength to the literacy 
totals. There are among the Deccanis twice as 
many male and more than three times as 
many female, literates proportionate to their 
strength in the community. 

291. Progress of education by Religions and Castes — The general 
progress of education in the State will be presently studied. Exit in the meanwhile, 
the proportional figures for the different religions in the age-period 15-20 may be 
studied for two censuses to show how far in each of the two decades since 1901, 
the adherents of the different religions have availed themselves of the educational 
facilities. The marginal table 
gives the comparative figures of the 
two censuses by sex for the age- 
period of 15-20. The average 
schooling period is 5 years, so the 
population returned at that age- 
period in any census year may be 
rightly assumed to have had the 
full advantage of schooling in the 
preceding ten years. From this 
point of view, it is gratifying to 
fin d that the progress in education 
of girls, in which there was a very 
great scope for improvement, m all 
the main religions has been very rapid indeed. Amongst Hindus and Musalmans 
the proportionate strength of girls literate in this period is over three times now than 
ten years ago. With Jains it is nearly so. Parsis have now only 112 females illite- 
rate per thousand of those ages against 140 in 1911. Even the Animists have 
advanced their humble ratio from 2 to 9 in the ten years. Masculine literacy also 
shows large increases in all the main religions. 

Amongst the castes, it is noteworthy that female proportions in literacy have 
almost everywhere increased since 1911. In some castes like Bhavsar, Brahman, 
Ghanchi, Kanbi (Lewa and Kadwa), Kumbhar, Luhar, Maratha Kshatriya, Rajput, 
Soni, Sutar, Vania (both Jain and Hindu), Memon, Pathan, Shaikh and Vohora — the 
proportions have more than doubled or even trebled and quadrupled in the decade. 
Male literacy has also increased but less rapidly in almost all the castes. Anavala 
Brahmans, Anjana Kanbis, Sonis, Disawal and Modh Vanias, Shrimali Jains and 
Memons are among the few that show slight decreases since 1911. The decrease 
in the Vania castes and amongst Memons must be due to emigration of many of 
their enterprising youths to foreign parts for business. 

292. Effect of Mass Education on Social Differentiation — The 

comparison of these figures forces one or two impressions rather strongly on the 
mind in regard to the effect of mass education on social differentiation. One social 
aspect of general education has been already referred. In proportion as castes, lower 
in the social scale, take to education, their mental orbit is undoubtedly enlarged 
and their ambition to rise higher socially grows correspondingly. But there are 
other effects of mass education which have influenced profoundly the division bf 


Proportion of Literates aged 15-20 ] 

per mille in i 


Religion 


1911 

1921 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Hindu 

247 

33 

354 

100 

Jain 

870 

163 

935 

454 

Animi.st 

24 

2 

76 

9 

Musalman 

31.3 

33 

424 

109 

Parsi 

959 

860 

991 

881 

Indian Christian 

334 

345 

515 

323 

Hindu Arya 

755 

250 

887 

526 


Language 

Number per cent, who 

Speak 

it 

Are literate in it 

Male 

Female 

Gujarati . . 
Marathi 

88 

1-0 

89 

3-8 

88 

6 
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classes in the community. In the first place, the educated minority iu the different 
castes — it forms a majority as we have seen in some castes — seem to coalesce m gene- 
ral conditions and standards of living. The so-called ■'bhadralok —gentle-folk 
class in Bengal is well-known. It is a cosmopolitan community recruited from many 
sources and is clearly marked off from the general population by certain well- 
defined characteristics — accent, distaste for manual labour, etc. If the educated 
sections of the different castes have not coalesced here to so marked an extent as 
in Bengal, there is no doubt that strong tendencies are operative in that direction. 
In Chapters IX and XII we shall see how far these levelling influences of the school 
have interacted on the dialectical as well as occupational differences amongst the 
people. In the meantime the tendency is here broadly stated. There is one other 
tendency which is rather special to Baroda on account of its experiment in com- 
pulsory education. The measure of its success from the point of view of literacy 
will be presently tested. In the meantime it may be stated without dispute that 
on the different castes and classes, its efficacy has been very unequally distributed. 
While it has no doubt contributed to a large increase in general literacy, only the 
lettered classes and the artisans and the superior agriculturists have profited 
directly by it. The rates of increase of literacy amongst these sections have been 
gratifyingly large; while amongst Kolis, Rabaris, Dheds, Bhangis and the Animist 
tribes they have ruled very disappointingly low. The result has been that betAveen 
the communities high in the literacy scale and those at the bottom, there is coming 
into being almost as ivide a chasm of intellectual differentiation as between the 
European and the lower class Indian. Whatever other benefits may be credited 
to compulsory education, this must be laid at its door that it has helped to enforce 
and even ividen the already existing cleavage between the classes in the community. 

293. Variations in degree of Literacy in the Population — 

It is not possible to find from the broad distribution of literacy by religion exactly 
hoAV literacy varies among the different strata of population. But Imperial Table 
IX does help us to a great extent in this matter. The samples taken for that 

table make up to about 92 per cent, of the total 
population. Proportions based on that table should 
be true also for the total population. On this basis 
therefore the marginal table has been prepared. It 
appears from this table that high male literacy 
only obtains amongst 11 per cent, of the population. 
With , 45 per cent, of the population, even the 
ow 100 per mille. 

294. English Education by Religion, Caste and Locality— Hav- 
ing considered the figures of general literacy, let us see how the situation is in re 
gard to literacy in the English language. In the State 85 per cent, per 10,000 aged 
5 and over are able to read and ivrite in English. Taking the sexes separately the 
proportions are 153 for males, and 10 for females, per 10 mille aged 5 and over. 
Subsidiary Table I (last columns) gives the proportions per mille of the literates 
in English among the different religions. The Brahmos are a very small community 
of 35 persons and are therefore not included in this table. But 20, out of their 
31 persons aged 5 and over, are literate in English, including 9 women. The 
Parsis have 330 men, and 46 women, literate per mille of their strength in each 
sex aged 5 and over. The Hindu Aryas have the next highest proportion, 160 and 
28. Indian Christians follow with 56 and 52. English Literacy amongst females 
of other religions exists only to an insignificant extent. Only 15 in 10,000 
amongst Jains, 5 in 10,000 amongst Hindus and an equal ratio amongst Musal- 
mans (of all ages 5 and over) represent the progress of English education among 
the females in these communities. In absolute figures, of the total of 887 female 
literates in English, 409 or 46 per cent, are Hindus, 181 or 20 per cent, are Parsis 
and 151 or 17 per cent, are Indian Christians. Of the rest, 66 are Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians, 32 are Musalmans, 29 are Jains, 9 are Brahmos and 14 are others 
(Hindu Aryas and Jews). Amongst Jain males, the English literates number 49 
per mille ; Hindu males have a higher proportion of English literates than Mu- 
salman, English education is almost non-existent amongst Animists, there being 
only 7 males literate in English amongst them. 

Coming to castes, male literacy in English exists to a large extent amongst 
Prabhus (413 per mille), Deshasthas and Nagar Brahmans (287 and 236 per mille), 
Anavala Brahmans, Modh and Lad Vanias (between 100 and 200 per mille). 
Brahmakshatris, Kayasthas and Shenvis are other small communities with simi- 


Proportion of Population 

(aged 5 

and over) with a male literacy ot 

500 j)er mille and over . . 
Between ICO and 500 per 

10-6 

mille 

I4'4 

Below 100 per mille 

45-0 

highest male literacy is bel 
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larly high proportions of English literacy. Shrimali Hindus, Disawal and Khada- 
yata Vanias, and Maratha Kshatriyas have a ratio between 80 to 100 per mille 
of males literate in English. Audich and Mewada Brahmans, Shrimali Jains and 
Luhanas follow with 30 to 80 per mille literate in English among males. The old 
reproach that Vania castes did not take much interest in English education is be- 
coming less true with the passage of time. Most of the representative Vania 
castes take a good place in regard to English education. The artisan classes 
like Bhavsar. Soni and Ghanchi — which have a high ratio in general literacy — 
are still backward in English education. Amongst the Musalmans, even 
the advanced communities like Vohoras, Khojas, Saiyads and Memons are very 
backward in this respect. Memons have only one per 1,000 literate male in English. 
The Saiyads have only 20 per 1,000. Female literacy in English amongst Hindu 
and Musalman castes is still in its infancy. Of the 409 Hindu female literates 
in English, 60 are Marathas, 55 are Prabhus, 47 are Nagars, 27 are Deshasthas, 
71 are other Brahmans, 35 are Vanias and 114 belong to other castes. Of the 32 
Musalman female literates in English, 20 belong to the Shaikh, Vohora and 
Pathan communities. These communities are therefore the only castes that take 
any advantage of English education for their girls. 


The question of English education by locality does not require detailed treat- 
ment. Of the total number of 15,660 literates in the State, the bulk, or 82 per 
cent, belong to urban areas. 6,019 or 38 per cent, reside in the f'ity. 
North Gujarat absorbs the next largest number, namely, 3 052 or 19 per 
cent. South Gujarat has 2,722 or 17 per cent. For its population. South 
Gujarat (with its large number of Parsi residents) has next to the city the largest 
proportion of English literates (174 males per 10,000). In the age-period 15-20, 
the City (with 265 per mille literate male) and South Gujarat (with 46 per mille 
literate male) have the largest proportions. More than half of the female literates 
in English in the State are found in the City. In South Gujarat principally in 
Navsari, Gandevi and Bilimora towns, there are 144. In Central Gujarat exclusive 
of the City, there are 160 female literates in English. Of these 99 are Christians. 
These last belong presumably to the .American Mission Schools in the vicinity of the 
capital which though not formally belonging to the City area is still included within 
its suburbs. In North Gujarat, Patan and Mebsana towns absorb most of the 
female literates in English. It may be said therefore that except in Baroda City 
and suburbs and Navsari, Gandevi and Bilimora towns, women able to read and 
write English are practically non-existent. 


295. Eng;lish Education intheCity— -In the City including the Camp 
71 persons per mille aged 5 and over are literate in 
English, 118 males and 13 females per thousand of 
each sex of these ages profess to know English in 
the City. This proportion is not commensurate with 
the leading place which the City has taken in point of 
general literacy in comparison with other Indian 
cities. The margin collects the figures for several 
other cities. Wherever there is a large population 
of English race, there the proportions of literacy in 
English are higher, but comparing with cities with a 
like race composition Baroda City is found to lead. 

Surat and Ahmedabad have much lower ratios 
than Baroda. 


Name of C'itj- 

Proportion of 
English literates 
per mille aged u 
and over 

Calcutta 

206 

Dacca 

141 

Rangoon 

127 

Bangalore 

125 

Poona 

105 

Madras 

104 

Bombay 

94 

Karachi 

78 

Baroda City.. 

71 

Delhi 

54 

Surat 

53 

Ahmedabad 

34 


296. Figures regarding the Partially Literate—Besides the 

literates, the Census disclosed 18,836 persons 
in the State who are only able to read but 
not write. Of these 13,793 are males and 
5,043 are females. The marginal statement 
gives the proportionate figures per age-periods. 

The number of males aged 7 and over who are 
able to read only is only 150 per 10 mdle. The 
number of such females is 60. 42 per cent, 
of the total of this class belong to ages imder 
15. 25 per cent, are 30 years of age and over. 

The majority of these partially literate are 
either learners or old persons. The signifi- 


Age Periods. 

Proportion of persons 
able to read only to 10,000 
persons aged 5 and over 


Total 

Male 

Female 

5—7 

17 

22 

12 

7—10 

111 

150 

65 

10—15 

225 

277 

168 

15—20 

168 

210 

118 

20 and over 

72 

• 

114 

28 
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cance of these figures will be studied in connection with variations in literacy, 
amongst persons under 20, and also in reference to the question how far literacy 
once acquired is retained. 

297. Progress in General Literacy since 1881 — For reasons shewn 
at the outset, it is difficult to compare the results of the different censuses prior to 
1901. But if, as is recommended by the Census Commissioner's Note, we take the 
“ learners ” aged 15 and over for 1891 and 1881 and add them to the total of lite- 
rates of those years on the presumption that these would have been regarded as lite- 
rates if this intermediate category was not there, we shall have a very fair basis of 
comparison with the figures of 1881 and 1891. Subsidiary Table V does this and 
gives the proportions for literacy since 1881. For earlier ages than 15, it adopts 
the American plan and excludes all ages below 10 in the calculation. For 1881 it 
appears that the age-periods selected were 0-6, 6-15 and 15 and over. For this 
reason, the literacy proportions for 1881 have been calculated after excluding all 
ages below 6. 

Since 1891, the proportion of male literates aged 10 and over per mille has 
increased from 107 to 277 in the State. Female literates have multiplied more 

than eight times pro- 
portionately to the fe- 
male population since 
1891. The increase has 
been most rapid in the 
City. There the literate 
males (aged 10 and 
over) have increased 
from 377 in 1891 to 
600, per miUe, in 1921. 
The literate females 
per mille for all ages 
10 and over have in- 
creased in the City more 
than eightfold, from 25 
in 1891 to 218 in the 
latest census. In the 
age-period, 15-20 in the 
City literate males now 
number 766 to the 
thousand, as against 
only 449 in 1901; fe- 
male literates of that 
age constitute 370 per 
mille, while their 
strength twenty years 
ago was only 49. The 
accompanying diagram illustrates the general progress in the State in masculine 
literacy, as also the special developments in the City and the Central and Kathi- 
awad Divisions. 

The progress of literacy can also be gauged by comparing absolute figures. 
In the marginal table, the variations in the number of literates since 1901 are 



studied along with the 

1901 I 1911 I 1921 ! variation in population 

^ ^ : taking the figures of 

Popula- Lite- Tojuila- . Lite- Popula- : Lite- ' aS 100. EvCry- 

tion i rates i tion | rates tion | rates ' where We See that the iu- 

: 1 crease in literacy is very 

Stale .. .. 1(10 KKi loi 119 109 I.", 9 ' iiiuch more ranid than 

City .. .. 100 loo 90 112 91 I.IO i j- 1 , • • ^ i 

Central Gujarat 100 100 109 115 113 14 g ' ^^6 IlSe m population, 

(exdusive of | In the City the popula- 

North Gujarat .. 100 it'O Kio 123 108 171 j fion has decreased by 

South Gujarat . . loo ico 112 122 113 153 9 per Cent while lite- 

Katluawad .. ItiO lOO 103 151 103 182 i 1, • , 

I rates have increased by 

Tu 1 I I r- . . per cent, in the last 

20 years. I he largest rate of increase is m Kathiawad, where the population has 

only increased by 3 per cent, but the literates have groivn by 82 The general 
rate of increase in literacy since 1911 seems also from the table to be moil ranid 
than between 1901 and 1911, ^ 
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298. Variation in Literacy for Ages below 20 since 1901 — 

Tlie marginal statement shows the 
variations in literacy proportions for the 
age-periods 5-10, 10-15 and 15-20 sepa- 
rately for the last three censuses, and com- 
pares them with the variations in popu- 
lation in these age-periods since 1901. 

In the age-periods 15-20, the largest 
increases in literacy are recorded in the 
last 20 years. Between 1901-11, the total 
population in this age-period decreased 
by 10 per cent, and yet the literates in this group increased by 21. In the next 
decade, the population between these ages continued almost stationary, but the 
literates increased by 86 per cent. Similar but lower rates of increase in literacy 
are apparent in the age-period 10-15. In the ten years after 1901, the population 
aged 10-15 declined by 28 per cent., but the literates amongst them increased by 42. 
In the next decade, the literates showed a higher rate of increase (51 per cent.) 
than the preceding decade ; but as the total population of this group also increased 
by 43 per cent, it cannot be said that the progress was greater in the last than in the 
first half of the twenty years under consideration. 

In the age-period 5-10 the progress seems slow, especially during 1911-21. In 
1911 the child population of this age was found to have declined by 8’5 per cent., 
but the literates increased by 10 per cent. In the next decade, the child population 
increased its total strength by 33 per cent, but the literates among them were only 
larger by 3 per cent. I can find two reasons for this slackening in the growth of 
education amongst the child population. About midway in the last decade, it was 
decided to raise the compulsory age from 6 (completed) to 7 (completed). In 1914-15 
before this change, there were 31,587 children aged 7, and 4,821 aged 6, under ins- 
truction. In 1916-17, after the change was fully known, the corresponding figures 
were 10,557 and 475. As a matter of fact there is no doubt that the change in tlie 
age-limit led to an almost general withdrawal of children of early ages from school. 
Specially was this the case with girls. The disastrous years of 1917 and 1918 
supervened and dislocated the educational machinery still further. All these 
causes combined to retard the growth of literacy amongst this group. 
There was another circumstance whose operation must be mentioned. As 
already pointed out, the creation of an intermediate class of “Able to read only” 
had the general effect of still further narrowing the definition of “ Literate.” This 
effect was particularly in evidence in regard to the child-population from 5-14. 
From the State Table XI we learn that there are 10 males and 4 females per mille, 
aged 5-10, who are able to read printed books only. The proportions by sex in the 
next age-group 10-15 of persons able to read only are 28 and 17 per mille. The 
persons able to read only in these two groups together form 42 per cent, of the 
total partially literate of all ages. I have no doubt that a good proportion of the 
persons entered as able to read only in these ages, would have been returned as 
literates if there was no such class. 

299. Progress in English Education — Subsidiary Table IV also shows 
the progress of English education since 1891. In that year only 20 males and 1 
female in 10,000 of each sex, aged 5 and over were literate in English. In 1901, 
the corresponding proportions were 59 and 2. In 1911, they rose to 104 for males 
and 5 for females. 

An interesting indication of the measure of the decade’s progress in English 
education is afforded by compar- 
ing the annual average of students 
sent up for, and passed in the dif- 
ferent University Examinations 
with similar figures for 1911. The 
marginal statement does this for 
some of the examinations. The 
increase in the number of Secon- 
dary Schools, from 28 in 1911 to 
41 in 1921 {vide Subsidiary Table 
VII) must have been the cause of 
the doubling of the number of 
matriculates. The College has 
also increased in popularity, as 



Average 1911-21 

1910 

Exauiiaatioiit, 

Candidates 

Candidates 


Sent up 

Passed 

Sent up 

Pubbed 

JIatrieulation and 

School Final. 

515 

215 

235 

111 

Virst year’s course 
(including Prelimi- 
nary kSeience.) 

2o3 

136 

81 

13 

Intermediate Arts 

and Seience. 

110 

78 

53 

39 

B.A. (Pass and Ho- 
nours) 

122 

72 

25 

16 



Variation per 
cent 1901-11 

Variation per 
cent 1911-21 
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in Lite- 
racy 

in Popu- 
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in Lite- 
racy 

3 — 10 
10—15 
15—20 

— 8-5 
—28-1 

— 10 -3 

+10 

-fl2 

4-21 

-f32-5 
+ 12-5 
— 1-9 

+ 2-6 

+ 51 

-f86-2 
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evidenced by the number of B. A.’s now annually turned out being more than four 
times as large as in 1910. 

The number of candidates for Matriculation in the decade is 5,150. Another 
5,000 may be estimated to have attained to the fifth and sixth standards in the 
decade. Roughly about 10,000 additional persons may be said to have been 
thus added to the 1911 total of literates in English. The census of 1921 disclosed 
an increase of only 5,919 amongst literates in English. Deducting deaths from 
the 1911 total of literates in English, we should get a higher figure for English 
literates than the census total. It must be presumed therefore that the losses 
through emigration are serious. 


300. Comparison with Education Returns- Subsidiary Table VII gives 
the number of institutions and pupils according to the returns of the Education 
Department. The total number of institutions of all kinds have increased from 1 ,213 
in 1901 to 2,797 in 1921. In 1911, the public institutions numbered 3,026 but their 
strength of pupils only totalled 185,477 in that year, against 198,816 boys and girls 
in 1921. The total number of scholars in 1901 was only 86,444. In 1891, there 
were only 521 institutions with 53,070 scholars. The increase in institutions since 
1901 is 130'6 per cent; and the scholars have also increased by the same rate. The 
girls under instruction have increased from 14,428 in 1901 to 54,479 in 1911 and 
61,865 in 1921. The increase in the last 20 years in girl scholars is 329 per cent. 
Male scholars increased from 77,016 to 130,998 in 1911 and 136,951 in 1921. The 
gross increase at the end of twenty years is 90 per cent. The students at the ad- 
vanced stages of instruction (Secondary and Collegiate) have also increased largely. 
The College now contains 559 students (including 13 women). In 1901, it had 
only 236 scholars. Secondary schools have increased largely in numbers and 
strength. Against 17 Secondary schools with 2,287 students" in 1901, we have 
now 41 with 8,205 scholars (including 258 girls). The special institutions inclu- 
ding 5 training schools for teachers numbered 30 in 1921 with 2,602 boys and 137 
girls attending. 


The Primary Schools of the State which are the base of its educational pyra- 
mid numbered 2,698 (public and private) with 184,065 pupils (61,457 girls). The 
number of institutions shows decrease as already mentioned from the figures of 
1911. About 1915-16, there was a searching inquest into the working of compul- 
sory education and opinions were invited from all quarters. As a result, in 1916 it 
was decided among other changes to close inefficient schools which contained less 
than 30 pupils, to raise the compulsory age from 6 completed years of age to 7 
stifien further the standard of examinations to increase the facilities for giving train- 
ing to teachers and generally to develop along intensive lines the programme of 
primary education. This intensive development is reflected in the improvement in 
efficiency of the teaching staff. The total number of trained teachers increased from 
1,884 in 1915 to 3,095 in 1920.* The expenditure on Education has also gone 
on increasing from 8-5 lacs of rupees in 1901, to 14-06 in 1911 and 23-4 lacs in 1921 
In 20 years the State budget on education has nearly trebled. It now forms over 
12 per cent, of the annual revenue. 


The scrapping of inefficient schools was in a manner helped on bv the rlisistroiis 
events of the last half of the decade. Plague, influenza and famines comZ dTo 
dislocate the educational machinery during this period, particularly in the years 
191o, 1M7 ■mtl 1818. Compulsion was suspended in the last two years From 
September 917 to the end of April 1918 the plague epidemic caused the closing 
of almost all schools for periods varying from two to six months. 1918 saw thf 
widespread prevalence of mfluenza followed by a terrible famine and abnormally 
high prices. The former caused the temporary closing of all institutions for peTteds 
vapiing from two o four months; and the latter led to the suspension of thrCom! 
pulsoiy Act until the begmning of 1919. A large number of khools particulX 
m Kathiawad and North Gujarat divisions had to be closed doAvn J 


* The late.st figure.s indicate that there are now ,3 550 teach ers; ~ 

training) as against 2.415 untrained teachers. The total sanctioned stLn^ 
education establishment (teaching staff) is however 7,235. There are nlv therefofeTSh 
vacancies owing to the closing of numerous schools as a result of famines ancfejhdeS ’ 
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“ Tlie very acute distress on account of high prices and epidemics reduced the strength of 
the Schools in a very large number of villages to vanishing point. Labour demanded, and re- 
ceived, extraordinarily high wages ; and ignorant parents of the cultivating and labouring 
classes are naturally prone to withdraw their children from what thev regard as unprofitable 
labour in the schools, in order that they may use them in profita})le labour on works and in 
fields. Of late, there appears an increasing tendency on the part of the parents to send their 
boys to the English Schools. This has reduced the number of boys in the upper classes of the 
Vernacular Schools to an appreciable degree. The step taken by the Department to improve 
the attendance of schools by removing from School Registers and putting on separate lists the 
names of compulsory children who remained continuously absent for a long time regarding them 
as non-admitted, has considerably reduced the paper strength of School-going children.’" 

But along with this scrapping went on an intensive development which helped 
the increase of literacy in the State. The first stages of the compulsory experi- 
ment w'ere governed by the urgency of multiplying educational facilities all over 
the State in order to bring its provisions into effect; the majority of the seven 
thousand teachers were then untrained; and although from the point of view of 
attendance, the system may be said to have attained very satisfactory results, 
from the point of view of its effectiveness in enabling the school-going population 
to read and write, it was not nearly so satisfactory. The census of 1911 was taken 
five years after compulsion was extended all over the State. That is to say, a 
generation of children aged 5-15 must have passed through the full school-course ; 
and in that census, only one male in four, and one female in 25, aged 15-20 w'ere 
found to be literate. The real reason for this circumstance is that universal 
primary instruction can only count as a serious factor in the development of 
literacy, if the proportion of people under instruction at the effective stages is 
large compared to the total school going population. Going through the Baroda 
State Primary curriculum, one finds that it is only in the third standard that 
reading and WTiting and arithmetic begin to be effectively taught. 

It is only those that have passed the third standard test and gone into the 
fourth that may be said to be the year’s contribution to the volume of literacy. 
From this point of view, it is satisfactory to note, inspite of famine and epidemics 
and consequent shrinkage in the number of schools 
that there is a steady and growdng improvement. The 
marginal statement gives the annual averages of children 
admitted to the 4th standard for the years 1910-12, 

1913-16 and 1917-1920. There is now more than 
double the number of pupils added to the literate 
classes every year, than was the case ten years ago. 

The average annual number of pupils under instruction 
in the Primary Schools for the years 1917-20 was 202,102. The similar average 
for the years 1910-12 was 174,651. So the proportion of pupils admitted to the 
stages of effective instruction was 10-4 per cent, in 1917-20 while it was only 5-3 
in 1910-12. 

301. Correlation with Education-returns by individual ages — 

A marginal table 
is given W'here 
the total popula- 
tion returned at 
individual ages 
from 5 to 15 is 
compared with li- 
terates, partially 
literates and learn- 
ers. Figures in 
columns 2, 3, and 4 
are compiled from 
the census, and 
those in column 
5 have been ob- 
tained from the 
Education Depart- 
ment. The table 
is instructive as 
it shows that only 

44 per cent, of learners in the effective ages of instruction 10-15 are literate. 
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Taking both literate and partially literate together, the proportion is raised to 
only 50. Of course as has been indicated above, a great improvement towards 
intensive progress has set in, and had it not been for the unfortunate intervention 
of calamities, the change in the educational policy of the State would have led to 
even larger increases in literacy than what the census has disclosed. 

The compulsory ages are 8 — 14 for boys and 8-12 for girls; these are current 
years. According to Census reckoning which regards only the completed years 
of life, the age-periods will be 7-13 and 7-11 respectively for boys and girls. Com- 
paring the population returned at each age in these groups to the total of 
children at school for each sex separately, we find that out of a school-going popula- 
tion of 336,033 children of these compulsory ages (206.411 boys and 129,622 girls), 
only 156,439 or about 46 per cent, are enrolled in the attendance register. Among 
boys, the percentage of enrolment is higher than this, namely 53 per cent. The 
girls have a much lower ratio of 36 per cent. Allowing for inaccuracies of age- 
returns through which there has been undoubted heaping at age 5, it must be stated 
that about 40 per cent, of boys and 60 per cent, of girls of the compulsory ages escape 
instruction. In 1911, the area of superficial instruction was indeed much larger. 
(If a total of 2,917 inhabited towns and villages in that year. 2.015 had schools; 
and a good few of the remainder must have been served by schools in the neighbour- 
ing places. In 1921, on the other hand, out of a total of 2.950 inhaliited towns and 
villages only 1,443 are actually supplied with schools. 300 other villages are served 
with schools in the neighbouring villages. 1,207 villages or 41 per cent, are now 
without educational facilities of any kind. From the figures supplied to Rao 
Bahadur Govindbhai in 1911, it appears that 164,211 pupils out of a total popula- 
tion of 213,630 of the compulsory ages were under instruction. This means a high 
proportion of 77 per cent, or allowing for inaccuracies for age about 80 per cent. 
But inspite of this high proportion — much higher than in 1921 — the proportion of 
literates under 15 years of age to primary school pupils under 15 years of age was 
only 24 "5 in 1911, while from the table attached to this paragraph, we find that 
such proportion in 1921 is 33. In 1901, the proportion of literates under 15 to 
pupils under primary instruction, of whatever age, was 38 ’8 per cent. Taking 
the total number of scholars under instructions, it will lie also interesting to find 
out the proportion of literates under 20 years of age to them in 
successive censuses since 1901. The comparison with 1901 is 
rather misleading, because the number of scholars was then much 
less and the proportion of effective education was correspond- 
ingly higher than in the following census years when with the 
coming in of compulsion the number of scholars was suddenly 
forced up and the increase in the number of literates could not 
keep pace with them. But it is significant that since 1911, the 
proportion of literates to learners has gone up much higher ; the increase in the 
number of literates has been faster than that of scholars. The proportion of children 
who are being effectively educated to the total under instruction is now much 
larger than ever before and the chances of a further rise in literacy in the coming 
years are secure. 

302. Expected and Actual Literacy — It is possible to construct 
from the education returns a fairly accurate estimate of the number of literates 
that must have been added in the decade to the figures of 1911. By this means 
it is also possible to find out whether the census results either of 1911 or 1921 are 
accurate or otherwise. As we have pointed out above, the real test of literacy is the 
third standard examination. The yearly batches of children that pass this test and go 
up to the fourth standard are the annual contribution of the education department to 
the literate class in the State. It is difficult to imagine how else literacy can be increa- 
sed. The chances, as well as the desire and the leisure for adult-education, are few in- 
deed. The spectacle of large classes of adult illiterates devoting themselves to self- 
study and improvement is still remote from the Indian scene. The only class of per- 
sons from whom literates can be recruited is therefore those belonging to the a^es 
5-15; again almost the only avenue to the literacy fold is through the school. There 
is hardly any school in the State which is not within the purview of the education 
department; and instances of home education are rare. Therefore the statistics 
of the distribution of pupils by standards in the Recognised Schools may be accept- 
ed as the sole guide in this respect. The literacy figures of 1911 may be assumed 
to have included the batch of literacy-recruits who were admitted to the fourth 
standard in that year. The number of children admitted each year from 1912 
to 1920 need only therefore be counted as so many additions to the ranks of life- 
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rates. These numbered 150,385 and presumably belonged to the healthy age-period 
5-15. Applying a death-rate of 8 per mille per annum for 9 years we hnd the 
survivors of this group to be (150,385-10,828 or 139,557) children in 1921. Now 
the total number of literates in 1911 ivas 204,497 persons. These Avere presumably 
of all ages 5 and over. They were subjected in the following years like the rest 
of the population to a very heaA'y mortality. There Avas also the influence of emi- 
gration, AAdnch must haA^e carried off a good many of our literate youths to other 
parts. Taking all these things into consideration, a deduction of 40 per mille 
per annum may be ay ell applied to the literate total of 1911. The survivors in 1921 
at this rate A\dll be 204,497 X ( ‘ 960) or 136.256. Adding these survivors to the 
surviA^ors amongst the literacy-recruits of the decade, aa'c get a total of 275,813 as 
the estimate of literates expected on the census date of 1921. The actual figures 
are 272,418. The deficit, by this calculation, comes to 3,395. The numlier of 
those Avho are alrle to read only in the age-period 30 and oA'er is found in this census 
to be 4.732. For a full explanation therefore aa’c must seek furtlier light. In the 
aboA^e calculation of deductions made in the literate total of 1911 Ave haA^e only 
in vieAv the operation of tAA’o factors — death and emigration. There is a possible 
third Avhich Ave must not lose sight of. And this brings us to the consideration of 
the important question: hoAV far literacy once acquired is retained. 

303. How far Literacy once acquired is retained — In considering 
this question Ave must bear in mind the important bearing which occupations such 
as agriculture and social influences such as that of marriage haA^e in deleting the traces 
of education in the later years of a man or a Avoman's life in this country. The three 
or four years at school soon become a faint memory. In the case of a girl unless 
she belongs to the lettered classes, her early AvithdraAval from schooling to matri- 
mony often has a desiccating influence on AA’hateA'er she has learnt from her teachers. 
She is sAvalloAved up in her household duties and the claims of her groAving family 
engross all her time and attention. With men of the agricultural classes — and es- 
pecially in communities to Avhom learning is an irksome novelty — the results of 
schooling are soon apt to be effaced in the more urgent Avork of earning their 
livelihood from the soil. The hard labour Avhich tilling entails is a drain upon 
their mental energy; the routine of their daily tasks and the dull greyness of their 
unremitting toil do little-to remind them of their childhood's reading. Of course 
much has been done lately to improve their amenities. The importance of libraries 
as an adjunct to mass education has been amply recognised in this State. In the 
next paragraph Ave shall study the progress of the library movement . In the 
meanAAdiile let us see Iioav far aa'c can tell from figures that literacy tends to dete- 
riorate AATth advancing years. For this census, AA'e haA’e, as already mentioned 
collected figures for literates aged 20-30 and also aged 30 and over. The literates 
in the age-group 10-20 in 1911 are iioav represented in the group 20-30 ; and the 
literates aged 20 and over of 1911 are noAV pre- 
sumably 30 years old and over. From a general 
consideration of registered death-rates and 
the mortality rates as found by the State 
Life Table {ride Chapter V) and also of the social 
strata from Avhich literates are draAvn Ave shall 
assume an annual death rate of 15 per mille 
for the age-group 10-20 ; and 20 per mille for 
the ages 20 and over. Applying these death-rates, the survivors of the literates 
of the age-group 10-20 amount to 51,960 in 1921, and those of the age-group 20 
and over are similarly reduced to 110.550 at the end of the decade. The literates 
aged 30 and over in 1921 are less than this last figure by about 1,509 persons. State 
Table X shoAVS that there are 4,732 persons in the State able to read only but not 
Avrite in the ages 30 and over. So the above deficit of 1,509 persons from the esti- 
mated number of literates aged 30 and over may be presumably included in the 
category of the partially literate. The age-period 10-20 is not so satisfactory 
from the point of vieAv of this test as the next decennial group, because the former 
may be expected yet to contribute recruits to literacy, unlike the latter Avhich is 
quite beyond the scope of instructional agencies. In 1911, in the age-group 10-20, 
there Avere 282,385 persons included under illiterate. Amongst these there must be 
thousands — at least one-third of potential literates AA^ho Avere likely to come under 
educational influences in the folloAving decade. From these must have come the 
excess (of 11,073) of actual literates aged 20-30 over the estimate, plus the 3,410 
persons Avho Avere returned as able to read only in that age-group. 

On the Avhole the figures point to a state of things someAvhat more satisfactory 
than AAdiat one Avould from a 2)riori reasons be led to imagine. That is the 
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general position in the State. But in tracts wliich have been particularly hard hit 
by famines and epidemics, leading to the closing of schools and practical sus- 
pension of the compulsory machinery for almost the whole of the last quinquen- 
nium, the consequence has been that the young population has been growing up 
in some villages without education even though their fathers had Ijeen literate. 
I have seen instances of this in my inspection of census books in Savli, Amreli, 
and Okhamandal Mahals. 1 wish I could test this statement with the help of 
figures, but I have no means of doing so; however it is a well known fact that in 
Kathiawad, Chorashi and the AVestern dry belt of North (tujarat, the closing of 
schools on account of abnormal circumstances of the last half of the decade was the 
most frequent. It woidd have been very useful to take the figures of badly hit 
tahdcas liy way of sampling, but I am afraid literacy figures of the requisite age- 
periods by talukas are not available for 1911. A\ e have therefore to take by divi- 
sions. Taking oidy Kathiawad and Central Gujarat (exclusive of the City) we find 
that the number of literates aged 20-30 in 1921, who shoidd have ordinarily 

shewn a higher figure 
than the literates aged 
10-20 in 1911 is actually 
less. The margin gives 
the absolute figures by 
age-periods. The figures 
for Central Gujarat are 
not so convincing, as the 
adverse balance in Cho- 
rashi must have been 
made iq) in the more advanced areas. But the decline in Kathiawad is particu- 
larly noteworthy. Applying the usual death-rate of 15 per mille to the 1911 
literates aged 10-20, we get as their survivors 0,412 persons. So not only there 
have been no additions from the potentially literate of this group in this decade, 
but there has been an actual decline. Part of this decline is due no doubt to the 
falling off of many persons from the rank of literates into the class of the partially 
literate, as the State Table shows there are 391 such persons aged 20-30 in the census, 
but ah additional factor in this decline has been no doubt the closing of numerous 
schools resulting in many cases amongst adolescent groups, who would have had 
schooling under normal circumstances, growing to manhood without education. 
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The general literacy results in these hard hit areas have been also affected, 
if I mistake not, by migration. In regard to migration it must be remembered that 
this State generally exchanges her literate emigrants for illiterate immigrants 
from other territories. There has been indeed gain in population through immigra- 
tion in the last decade, but I doubt whether this gain has contributed any additions 
to our literate total. The gain through migration which we reckoned to have 
happened in Kathiawad and Northern Divisions could not have added to the 
literates of these areas. 


304. The Library Movement — In the preceding paragraph it has been 
stated that the general position in regard to the continuance of literacy is fairly 
satisfactory. The main contributory to this result is no doubt the net work of 
libraries with which the State is covered. The Beport of 1911 mentioned the pro- 
gress that had been then made since 1901; and it also sketched the outlines of a 
comprehensive scheme of establishing free libraries throughout the State which was 
just then being brought under operation. A large Central Library was opened at 
the capital, district and taluka headquarters to^\Tis and eventually all towms and 
large villages were to be provided with libraries. Libraries were classed as village, 
town or pmnt according as they were situated in a village, town or pmni head- 
quarters. The condition laid down for the founding of a library in a particular 
town or village was that sums not exceeding Rs. 50. Rs. 300, or Rs. 700, according 
to the class of library were to be raised by the people, whereupon the library could 
be established and the Government and Local Boards guaranteed equivalent sums 
each towards the upkeep of the institution. The provision of buildings, and also 
of books, to such libraries was also on this basis of equal sharing between the 
people of the place, the Local Board and the Government. The people of the 
State has not be^n slow to take advantage of these very liberal facilities. 
Since 1911, the growth of the library movement has been little short of 
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It must 

be mentioned that the figures regarding books in Reading Rooms are not available. 
The average number of books per library is now 627; in 1911-12 it was 566 ; so that 
not only the extent of libraries has become widely enlarged, but also the size of 
libraries has increased. The shadow of epidemics and famine seems to have 
passed over the libraries also, for there has been a shrinkage m the number of 
readers since 1917. The total number of readers now forms 23 per cent, of the 
literates in the State. In 1911, they constituted 18 per cent, of the literates of 
that date. The Central Library consists of the Main Library, Ladies’ and Children’s 
sections, a branch Mahila library for the exclusive use of women and three Ladies’ 
Clubs. The total stock of books in its charge is now 88,763 against 28,653 ten years 
ago. The number of readers using the library in its several sections is 3,372. One 
of the most successful branches of its work is the Children’s Room, where there are 
facilities for games and picture shows. It is largely patronized by the children of 
the City and is altogether a valuable adjunct of the educational machinery. 

Along with Libraries and Reading Rooms, the Department has also established 
a system of travelling libraries which are simply boxes, each containing 15 to 30 
books. Such boxes are lent out for periods of two or three months to local libraries 
to supplement their own or even to any trustworthy person who is prepared to cir- 
culate the books in the locality. No charge is made to the public and the railway 
freight is paid both ways by the Department. These boxes numbered only 83 in 
1911-12, and the books in stock for this purpose were 2,400 in all. In 1920-21, 431 
travelling boxes were prepared with 17,975 books. Taking an average for the 
decade, annually 228 boxes circulated to 132 centres. The annual number of books 
circulated in this way was 9,049. 

305. Comparison with British Gujarat — It now remains to compare 
the educational results of this State with those of other provinces and states. 
British Guj- 
arat figures 
may first be 
compared. 

The margin 
shows how 
since 19 0 1 
British Guj- 
arat has been 
le a d i n g in 
lite ra c y. It 

also shows how this State is gradually diminishing the lead, and promises to 
outstrip its neighbour in the race for education. British Gujarat has added 31 
more literates to the thousand in the’last 20 years, while in this State, the 
additional literates per thousand number 49 in the same period. Female literacy 
has here multiplied more than 5 times, while in British Gujarat the progress 
much less rapid. 

Even though hi 
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going period, this State beats its neighbour. The superiority of British Gujarat is in 
the age-periods o-lO, and 20 and over only. In the age-period 20 and over, the 
lead of British Gujarat can be readily understood. Educationally British Gujarat 
is not so hampered, as this State is, with a large Animistic population. Secondly, 
Baroda woke up rather later than its neighbour to the need of popular education. 
As to the ages 5 to 10, as pointed out in para. 298, the introduction of a new class 
of partial literacy ’ has had the effect undoubtedly in stiffening the standard in 
this State of literacy proper particularly amongst the child population. The 
greater precision in definition which it entailed must have led to the exclusion of 
many learners, in the second and third standards from the literate fold. Apart 
from this reason, there is the other circumstance of the raising of the compul- 
sory age-limit also referred to in the above-mentioned paragraph which led to the 
general withdrawal of children aged 5-7 from schools, since 1915. This must 
have affected literacy in this age-group. 


306. Comparison with other 
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States and Provinces— In the last 
census, Baroda State was only be- 
hind Travancore and Cochin among 
Indian States and Burma among 
British provinces in general literacy. 
But in English education it was 
behind the three Presidencies and 
Burniii, and the Indian States of 
Cochin, Travancore and Mysore. All 
the figures from the major provinces 
and States have not yet been received, 
but from among such as have come, 
the marginal table has been prepared. 
From the figures it seems that the 
high position of this State in general 
education continues in this census as 
in past years. In English education, 
although the figures show progress, 
this btate is still behind the three 
Presidencies, Burma, Coorg and Delhi 
amongst Provinces, and Travancore, 
Cochin and Mysore amongst Indian 
States. 


307- General Educational outlook— The studv of census fhnires as 

well as of educational returns has so far shewn that mass instruction has'iiow at 
tained a stage of development when the most careful attention of worlmrs in the 
field will be required. In analysing educational returns we noted that the trend 
of iiohcy in this State Avas at present decidedly toivards intensive develoiunent 
In diverse _ ways steps have been taken which are an ample evidence of the date’s 
sincere desire to make education not only general but effective. Female education 
has advanced more rapidly under compulsion than male ; as a result in certain 
parts, and amongst certain communities, tlie sexes have approached equalitv in 
the capacity to read and Avrite. But on the Avhole the general effect has been as 
indicated already, to deepen the already existing chasm betAveen the different 
strata in society. It is no solution of the problem to suggest that the vast bod v 
ot agriculturists and the loAver classes generally have no interest or love for learnintr 
It has been often alleged on the other hand in discussions regardinc^ national prbT 
cation that the instruction given to the masses is far too literary, too removed fron.' 
the actual life of the people, to enlist their interest or their support. The nrcspnf 
courses of study have been condemned because they are said to favour ^ 1 '1 
of a “Avarped” selective system, fitted only for the higher orders, and not adanted 
to the needs of the general population. It has also been suggested that the i t 
duction of a literary type of education into rural areas has had the result of 
the talented among them youths to the more exciting life ortZ“k‘d‘ 

A Struggle for merely literary professions ensued and the result is that f 

the professions Avhich help in the production of Avealth fell to the lot of tl h 
possess inferior a^jility . This development of towns at the cost of vill?^ 
agricultural produce, of valuable cattle, and of the wealth of the labourer is a SfeJ 
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for anxiety. ’* There has been a great outflow from our villages to towms in the last 
decade. We have referred to it in Chapter II. One wonders whether mass educa- 
tion of the type at present imparted has had a hand m this urban movement. But 
there is no doubt that a good deal of discontent is often the result of the instruction 
given in our villages. It is doubtful whether education has had any vivid effect 
on the villager's social conduct or on his attitude of patient resignation to the many 
evils hi his community. But it has succeeded in filling his mind with discontent 
and listlessness towards his calling and even his own native hearth and home. The 
problem is how to translate the teachings of the school-room into the actual life 
and conduct of the people. This is not the place to discuss schemes of vocational 
instruction. But the purpose of this concluding paragraph is only to show that the 
educational outlook in rural areas which at present is very dismal can only impro\"e 
by making the village primary schools come into intimate touch with agriculture. 
That the State is fully alive to the importance of the question is shewn by its 
appointing a committee in 1918 to go into the question of separate Eeaders for 
Rural Schools. The committee felt that special attempts should be made by the 
Department of Education to introduce in rural schools a system of instnu’tion 
which would particularly have reference to the land.” They recommended what 
they called Agricultural nature study for the third part of the existing Readers. 
Since June, 1919, a scheme of imparting a fair knowledge of elementary agricul- 
ture was launched into being. There were ten classes of this type in i920 with 
236 boys in Baroda Prant. To these boys, practical lessons in farming in the fields 
have been given. The experiment is at present only in its tentative stage. The 
problem is to develop a village educational curriculum on these lines with Dairy 
farming, handloom-weaving, poultry breeding, rope-making and other village 
mdustries taught to the pupils. The curriculum thus diversified may be also lighten- 
ed on its literary and purely academic side. A primary system thus developed 
v'ill form the only true basis of a genuinely popular educational system built as on 
a rook, upon the normal lives and the intimate needs of the people. On this basis 
one might build sec urely on all sides, so that a completely organised national 
system of education may result— a system which can alone befit the people, in 
the words of the Calcutta University Commission, ” for great social ends." 

* Quoted from a letter from Mr. G. V. Gadgil, Secretary, Gokhale Education Society, 
published in the Tu.h’h of India, December 24, 1921. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I — Education by age, sex and religion 





XtLMBER per MILLE Wlk- 

.\KU 1 

ITT .1 \T1 




1 

Xuiuber per nulle 
ot per.sons rvlio are 

I'eliuMc-ii 

; All Aitp- 5 and ovur 

1 


iO 

in 

-17 

17 

20 

20 and over 

literate in English 
a^ed 5 and “ver 


1 

1 I*tT- 
1 -tin '■ 

! Alak-s 

Fp- 

nialus 

iLilei 

' Fe- 
ll! lies 

-Males, 

J-'o- 
ni du" 

-M.iles 

Fu- 

in.ilc.i 

-Males 

Fe- 

male'; 

Fer- 

''ons 

ilales 

Fe- 

males 

1 

1 •> 

3 

1 4 

7) 

1 

j 

8 

0 

In 

11 

e. 

13 

1 

15 

All Hlelisions 

[ 

.. 147 

' 240 

1 

I 47 

1 43 

20 

280 

99 

354 

105 

265 

34 

8 46 

15 

10 

>Iindu 

14-’ 

234 

42 

43 

19 

2.Sl> 

04 

::.74 

inn 

254 

2S 

8'(H 

1.7 

0 -71 

Jain 

. . i r,i5 

i S20 


230 

1 on 

831 

-t t 1 

0:!5 ' 

4.74 

932 

144 

26 

49 

1-51 

Animi't 

. . ' -2i) 

1 

• 

37 

o 

■' 

1 .9 

1 

1 

.24 

4.3 

0 

7(1 

9 

41 

o 

0 ■05 

0.1 


'\rii'.aiman 

. : 1 s;! 

3(>!) 


no 

18 

.31.7 1 

O-n 

424 

ln9 

n 77 

30 

5 

10 

0-.3' 


■ 7S0 

1 

909 

G99 

430 


05f» ' 

1 

782 

991 

888 

9!)S 

731 

167 

3,30 

40 

Ciiii'tiau 

.. ' 249 

310 

ITS 

.58 

44 

1 

428 i 

1 

.320 

i 

520 1 

32S 

307 

154 

75 

77 

-»f> 

in'lian Christian . . 

2C2 

2.94 

ir,') 

4.8 

'7J 

1 

4:s \ 

22(1 

.n.; 1 

/1 0,1 

SS-J 

724 

.74 

iG 

,72 

Hindu Arva 

. 1 .KU 1 

j 

j 

i 

280 

i 

150 

2.37 

820 

.510 

887 

.720 

782 

21.7 

109 

lOn 

28 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE II — Education by age, sex and locality 





Ni Mi;!:ii i-i.ii MiLLi: 

V\IiO AR] 

LITEI? ' T> 




Xatiiral Dividon 

All .Age,5 5 and over 

5- 

-10 

1 

lo- 

15 1 

! 

1.7— 

20 

2o and over 


Per^on^ 

-vfaies 

i 

FcmalesI Males. 

Female.^ 

Males 

Females 

-Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 


i 

i 

: 3 

1 4 
! 

1 

1 

i 6 

7 

i ^ 

9 

10 

1 

11 

! 

12 

Baroda State 

i 

' 147 

240 

1 

47 

1 43 

1 

20 

280 

1 

99 

354 

105 

265 

34 

Central Gujarat exclusive 
ol City 

157 

25G 

44 

45 

20 

304 

112 

,389 

ll)5 

1 278 

! 

28 

Barocla City 

40,:. 

562 

213 

26,7 

ISO 

682 

373 

7GG 

370 

562 

172 

Central Gujarat including 
City. 

191 

298 

07 

69 

38 

352 

142 

443 

143 

320 

48 

North Gujarat 

108 

184 

26 

30 

8 

224 

01 

275 

GO 

202 

18 

South Gujarat 

148 

245 

50 

33 

13 

263 

88 

350 

103 

285 

44 

Kathiawad . . 

167 

264 

63 

37 

25 

323 

153 

425 

] 

169 

290 

39 


O 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III — Education by relighon, sex and locality 


Natural Division 



Niimbek per mille 

WHO ARE LITERATE 





Hindu 

.Jain 

Animist 

Musalman 

•>> 

Parsi 

Christian 

JIalcs 

1 

) Fe- 
' males 

Males 

Fe- 

males 

Males 

! Fe. 

1 males 

1 

Males 1 Fe- 
males 

Males 

Fe- 

males 

Males 

Fe- 

males 

1 

2 

3 

4 

•> 

6 

_ 

* 

9 

10 


12 

13 

Baroda State . . 

234 

42 

820 

204 

37 

3 

309 

48 

909 

69S 

310 

178 

Central Gujarat exclusive of City 

2.51 

44 

770 

220 

2fi 

3 

281 

27 

94.5 

785 

210 

123 

Baroda Citv 

578 

207 

925 

494 



410 

1-54 

963 

937 

578 

445 

North Gujarat . . 

1.59 

21 

827 

170 

8 


260 

30 

923 

840 

473 

296 

South Gujarat 

374 

.54 

877 


38 

3 

433 

63 

901 

680 

535 

348 

Kathiawad 

248 

.59 

770 

242 

3G 


:?04 

58 

1,010 

810 

864 

1,000 


Note —The tigiires in this table are for pei’sons of 5 years of age and over only. 

SUBSIDIARY TABLE IV — English Education by age sex and locality 


Natural Division 






Litek.vte IX ExGLisn 

PER 10,000 











1921 





1 

j 1911 

1901 

1891 

5" 

-10 

10 

—15 

15 

-20 

20 & 

over 

-411 ages. 

5 and over 

All ages, 5 
and over 

All a 
and 

ge.s, 5 
over 

All a 
and 

gf's, 5 

over 


Male.s 

Fe- 

m.ales 

Males 

Fe- 

males 

Jlales 

Fc- 
ina lea 

Males 

Fe. 

nudes 

Males 

Fe- 

j nudes 

^ Males 

1 

Fe- 

males 

Males 

Fe- 

males 

Male, 

1 Fe- 
males. 

1 

O 

3 

* 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

J 5 

16 

17 

Baroda State 

2 1 

11 

103 

16 

394 

24 

167 

9 

153 

10 

104 

5 3 

59 

2 

20 

1 

Central Gujarat 

•9 

1-6 

68 

17 

316 

14 

92 

4 

96 

6 

75 

4 

36 

0-1 


0.1 

exclusive of City 

















Baroda City 

37 

21 

780 

244 

2645 

31.3 

1247 

99 ' 

1184 

125 

796 

Co 

476 

23 

206 

17 

North Gujarat 

0 -6 


GO 

3 

185 

4 

79 

•> 

74 

.> 

43 

0-39 

20 

0-35 

7 

0-3 

South Gujarat . . 

1-6 


110 

6 

4.59 

23 

194 

H 

174 

1" 

89 

3-2 

70 

3-1 

19 

0-8 

Kathiawad 

0-7 


101 

4 

360 

0 

117 

3 

117 

3 

88 

2 

34 

0-7 

15 

0-3 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE Y — Progress of Education since 1881 









Number 

OF LITERATE PER MILLE 












All Ages 10 

and over 





15- 

-20 





20 and over 


Natural Division 
























Males 

Females 

Males 


Females 

Males 

Females 


1921 

1911 

1901 

1891 

1881 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1891 

1881 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1921 

1911 1901 

I 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

“ 

12 

13 

14 

i 

16 

1 

; 17 

1 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

Baroda State 

277 

299 

199 

155 

107 

51 

25 

9 

6 

18 

354 

00 

206 

105 

1 

40 

1 

13; 265 

217 

208 

34 

16 

7 

Central Gujarat ex- 

293 

230 

238 

165 

108 

48 

20 

7 

3 

1 

389 

305 

216 

105 

42 

10 

278 

230 

245 

28 

11 


elusive of Citv 























Central Gujarat with 

338 

284 

270 

198 

135 

71 

30 

10 

6 

2 

443 

343 

285 

143 

60 

17 

320 

266 

278 

48 

19 

8 

City 























Baroda City 

600 

472 

427 

377 

289 

218 

84 

27 

25 

t 

766 

541 

449 

370 

151 

49 

562 

460 

430 

172 

63 

21 

North Gujarat 

215 

173 

137 

111 

73 

30 

12 

3 

3 

1 

275 

176 

142 

66 

16 

3 

202 

165 

143 

18 

7 

O 

South Gujarat 

289 

226 

219 

179 

130 

38 

33 

25 

13 

5 

350 

270 

240 

103 

45 

38 

285 

219 

224 

44 

26 

22 

Kathiawad 

311 

260 

187 

173 

135 

71 

40 

7 

a 

1 

425 

294j 

215 

169 

71 

11 

% 

290 

237 

194 

39 

21 

5 


Note: —Proportional figures for the year 1881 have been calculated for all ages, 6 and over. Persons aged 15 and over who were 
returned os lear n ing ” in 1881 and 1891 have been reckoned as " literate ” in the calculation of the above proportions. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE AI— EducatioxX by Caste 


Caste 


XVMBEK PEK l.tt'O tVHO AKF. I.ITEKATE [ Xl'MEER PER KMtO tVlIO AER LITERATE 

IR ExGLI-ill 


192] 


1011 


i Pcr- 
, sons 


Males 


HINDU 






Bhangi 

29 

50 

8 

10 

33 

Bhanvad 

24 

36 

11 

10 

14 

Bhav.sar 

376 

674 

95 

311 

607 

Brahman Aiiavala 

457 

678 

207 

417 

704 

.. Audich 

394 

644 

136 

316 

625 

Desha.-tha 

587 

838 

312 

508 

805 

,, Mewada 

359 

(>04 

93 

313 

540 

,, Xagar 

552 

772 

338 

1 

479 

724 

Tapodhan 

229 

391 

68 

184 

311 

Chamar 

27 

50 

3 

19 

! 

Barji 

184 

317 

64 

124 

223 

Dhed 

45 

81 

10 

26 

46 

Chanchi 

308 

548 

54 

261 

491 

Hajani 

133 

228 

33 

81 

! 158 

Kanbi anjana . . . . . . • . . 

74 

138 

9 

81 

155 

„ Kadwa 

122 

219 

18 

87 

158 

Lewa 

259 

414 

79 

214 

363 

Koli 

46 

80 

8 

26 

46 

Kumbhar 

88 

148 

24 

53 

99 

Luliana 

382 

665 

103 

37i' 

645 

Luhar 

169 

302 

40 

12C 

235 

Maratha (Kshatriva) .. 

368 

54o 

157 

264 

423 

Prabhn 

665 

S42 

460 

587 

826 

Rabari 

14 

21 

7 

11 

19 

Rajput 

130 

225 

25 

C|2 

159 

Soni 

412 

671 

136 

371 

691 

Sutar 

215 

361 

53 

170 

303 

Vaalier 

29 

30 

27 

17 

32 

Vaghri 

16 

26 

3 

9 

14 

Vania Di&awal 

504 

769 

241 

412 

776 

Khadavta 

521 

776 

186 

450 

744 

„ Lad 

505 

791 

213 

404 

728 

„ Modh 

569 

816 

289 

517 

817 

,, Shrimali 

545 

802 

266 

478 

786 

JAIN 






Vania Shrimali 

518 

817 

220 

452 

839 

ANIMIST AND HINDU 






Chodhra (Hindu) 

84 

161 

2 

Figure 

s not a 

,, (Ammifti) 

35 

68 

1 

12 

22 

Dhodia (Hindu) 

65 

101 

25 

Figure 

s not a 

(Aniinibt) 

46 

85 

5 

14 

24 

Dubla (Hindu) 

20 

35 

5 

Figure 

s not a 

,, (Animi&t) 

13 

19 

7 

14 

24 

Xayakda (Hindu) 

28 

52 

6 

Figure 

b not a 

,, (Animist) 

21 

34 

6 

8 

13 

MUSALMAN 






Memon 

155 

258 

46 ; 

132 

201 

Molesalam 

140 

258 

p 1 

81 

UO 

Pathan 

178 

296 

:V2 ; 

1 

140 . 

251 

Sah'ad 

227 

390 

57 j 

211 ^ 

375 

Shaikh 

186 

310 

47 

140 ^ 

253 

Vohora 

277 

468 

95 j 

j 

24i 

t 





1921 



1911 








Fe- 

i Fc- 

Per- 

lilalo- 

Fe- 

Per- 

I Malox 

males 

1 llU’le:7 

bon- 

1 

malcb 

bOUb 



■ 

S 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

3 

1 

i 

A 





6 


i 


1 

3 


41 

98 

198 

9 

45 

89 

5 

81 

561 

1030 

" 

315 

Oi.J 

10 

44 

202 

; 564 

10 

171 

329 

3 

146 

1562 

2869 

128 

886 

1582 

39 

-to 

224 

431 


148 

268 

5 

248 

1233 

j 2364 

135 

953 

1897 

60 

35 

104 

1 

1 195 

14 

52 

96 


4 

1 

! ■> 

i 


1 

•> 


34 

21 

' 43 

0.1 

16 

34 


5 


! 


3 

5 

0-2 

24 

33 

! 63 


IS 

35 


9 

18 

35 

1 

10 

20 


5 

(> 

11 

1 

■ 15 

29 


9 

21 

41 


17 



32 

1(;4 

192 

0 

77 

139 

1 

4 

3 

1 *5 


1 

1 


6 

6 

12 

1 

5 

10 


To 

169 

337 

4 

131 

2.50 


19 

21 

4a 


8 

16 


TO 

499 

823 

110 

.30 1 

ry22 

41 

332 

2491 

4.125 

602 

1645 

3105 

78 

- 

U -2 

0-4 


.3 

0 -5 


12 

16 

31 


13 

24 

1 

61 

78 

116 

1 

48 

07 


24 

26 

49 

1 

20 

39 


1 

0 

11 

7 

3 

5 


- 

" 

4 


0-4 

1 


08 

4S4 

938 

32 

270 

584 


89 

494 

815 

31 

.520 

934 

9 

10 1 

585 

1101 

9 

342 

699 

8 

173 

786 

14.52 

29 

52.5 

964 

21 

199 

528 

973 

45 

328 

587 

5 

95 

250 

475 

26 

139 

290 


vailabl 

e . . 


.. F 

iaures 

not av 

ailable 


is 

34 





vailabl 

e 8 

16 

• • F 

igurc^ 

not av 

eilablc 

3 

1 

1 





vailablle 2 

2 

3 

;; I’ 

3gUr0b 

not av 

ailable 

! 

vailabl, 

6 . . 


• ■ P’ligures 

not av 

ailable 



3 





IS 

7 

13 


8 

1.5 

O 

5 

4 

T ' 


7 

12 


12 

71 

117 

13 

31 

57 


34 

107 

204 

5 1 

123 

235 


16 

/o 

134 

8 

25 

47 


41 

i 

101 

202 ' 


38 

76 

4 


NoTEi y-The figures in this tabic are for persons of 5 years of age and over onlv. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII — Number of Institutions and Pupils according 

TO THE RETURNS OF THE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 




1921 

911 

1901 

1891 

Cla.v? of Institutions 

Xumber of 

Xumber of 

Number of 

Number of 


ln^^i- 

tutions 

' 

Males 

; 

Females Seholar." 

Insti- 

tutions 

Males 

Females 

Scliolai*^ 

Insti- 

tutions 

Males 

Females 

Scholars 

Insti- 

tutions 

Scholars 

1 

o 

■ 

3 

■1 o 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

All Kinds 

2.797 

136,951 

61,865 198.816 

3,026 

130,998 

54.479 

1 

1 

185.477 1.213 

72.016 

14.428 

86.444 

521 

53,070 

Puhli>' lubtitutiom . . 

■2.^11 

131,111] 

1!>7,!)21 

Vf, 

127,463 

r,4J47 

131.1,111 

1.163 

(,7,ns7 

14.222 

S2,209\ 394 

45,196 

Arts College 

1 

0.59 

13 .572 

1 

329 


329' 1 

236 


236 

1 

113 

^Secondary JSthooh . . 

41 

7,947 

258: 8.205 

28 

4,759 


4,7.59 

17 

2.287 

‘ 

2,287 

13 

1,605 

Pj-imary Schools 

lM)39 

119,997 

60,408' 180,405 

2,932 

119.587 

.53.1188 

173,575 

1,120 

63.757 

13.778 

77,535 

377 

43,357 

Training Jschouls 

•3 

382 

96' 478 


386 

09 

4tJO 

1 


25 

25 

1 

25 

Otlior Special Iii-ti- 
tutioii!?. 

lio 

2,22U 

41 2,261 

25 

2,402 

90 

2.492 

23 

1,707 

419 

2.126 

2 

96 

Private 1 H-'<iitution'S . . 

S6- 

5,S4i5 

l,0d!j[ li.SO.] 

■;S' 

Of-j’Jo 

032 

5,s67 

50 

J,il2!l 

m> 

4,2uo 

127 

7,S74 

A'lvaneed 

:17 

3,23.5 

. . , 3.235 

12 

1,818 


1,818 

4 

639 


639 

4 

373 

Elementary . . 

o9 

2,611 

1.049 3,060 

26 

1,717 

332 

2.049 

46 

3.390 

206 

3.596 

123 

7,501 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE ’\’III — Literacy by natural Areas 



Pr.ol iir.TloX OF l.ITFR.rTES i>j;u mills 

1’i;ofui;tu)N of illitlf, \tes lo.ii mili.e 
7 VE.VF.S .V^-D OVER 

_ „ _____ 

OF FERfeONS 

Drstrict or Natural Division 

U1 PERSONS * YEARS AND OVER 

Able to read only 

Totally illiterate 


aLiIcs 

Eemalcs 

Botli ..oxo.s 

.Male,. 

Females 

Males 

Females 

1 

0 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Baroda State 

257 

50 

i 157 

15 

6 

728 

944 

Cential Gujarat .. 

272 

47 

167 

19 

/ 

769 

946 

Cliarotar 

330 

8.5 

221 

26 

15 

645 

9C0 

Vakal 

252 


148 

16 

4 

732 

961 

Kahnam 

304 

40 

178 

17 

5 

679 

955 

Chorashi 

190 

24 

112 

14 

4 

796 

972 

North Gujarat 

193 

2s 

IK, 

13 


739 

963 

East Kadr 

205 

28 

118 

14 

5 

781 

967 

West Kadi 

189 

2S 

112 

11 

.> 

SCO 

970 

Trans-Sabarmati area . . 

186 

30 

112 

12 

4 

802 

966 

South Gujarat ... ... 

263 

54 

160 

70 

6 

727 

941 

Rasti 

408 

87 

244 


7 

578 

906 

Semi-Rasti 

197 

26 

114 

9 

3 

' 794 

971 

Rani 

88 

16 

53 

0 

0 

907 

982 

Kathiaivad 

286 

67 

ISO 

IS 

11 

697 

922 

Mid- Block . . . . . . . . . . 

314 

70 

195 

16 

11 

670 

919 

Scattered areas . . . . . . . . . . | 

297 

74 

191 

26 ! 

- 13 

677 

913 

Coast area . . • . . . . . . . j 

1 

238 

60 

154 

17 i 

1 

10 

745 

930 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IX — Literacy in Selected Towns 


Tow'll 


Pkopoktion 

OF L1TEK.A.TES TO TOTAL POPtlL.ATION 


All ages 

7 and over 

7 — 15 

1.5 

—20 

20 and over 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Female.s. 

1 

2 

3 

1 

4 

5 

6 

1 

1 7 

! 

s 

9 

Baroda City 

588 

234 

589 

340 

766 

370 

562 

172 

Navsari 

574 

265 

465 

237 

730 

430 

584 

353 

Bhadran . . 

555 

308 

568 

553 

808 

505 

505 

136 

Anireli 

530 

134 

473 

214 

743 

350 

533 

88 

Bilimora . . 

491 

150 

566 

145 

638 

344 

513 

136 

Dwarka 

479 

141 

303 

171 

584 

308 

497 

111 

Sidhpur 

477 

SO 

359 

135 

508 

187 

517 

63 

Patau 

445 

103 

311 

130 

569 

191 

476 

85 

Petlad 

443 

145 

345 

183 

574 

236 

454 

133 

Dabhoi 

43.5 

01 

378 

98 

531 

153 

458 

40 

Vadnagar . . 

418 

53 

300 

83 

546 

156 

453 

30 

Padra 

408 

03 

356 

78 

661 

130 

389 

51 

Visiiagar . . 

397 

65 

383 

luo 

516 

127 

422 

49 

I Kodinar . . • • ■ • • • • • • • • • | 

375 

80 

353 

138 

504 

146 

414 

53 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE X.— Literacv by Script 


Gujarati si-lakinu literates who are able to 

UXDLRSTAXD 

1 

! M.VRATtll Sl'EAElNG 

1 

LITERATES WHO ARE ABLE TO 

UNDERSTAND 

Name of laiigu- 
age 


Number 


Proportion per mille of 
standard Gujarau spea- 
kei's 

Name of langu- 
age 

I 

Number 

Proportion per mille of 
standard Marathi Spea- 
kers 


persons 

Males 

Females 

Per.'juns 

Male.s 

Females 

Persons 

JIalcs 

Females 

Persons 

Males 

Females 

1 

2 


4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

Gujarati* 

259,340 

218,510 

40,830 

138-9 

226-3 

45-3 

Marathi * 

11,858 

0,173 

2,685 

366-0 

534-8 

176-1 

Gujarati only 

242,655 

203,081 

39,574 

129-9 

210-3 

43-9 

Marathi only . . 

5,586 

3,595 

1,991 

172-4 

209-6 

130-6 

English also. . 

11.132 

10,635 

497 

5‘96 

11-0 

0-6 

English also , . 

2,919 

2,703 

216 

90-1 

157 '6 

14-2 

Marathi also 

1.433 

1,284 

149 

0 -8 

1 -3 

0-2 

Gujarati also . . 

5,325 

4,763 

562 

164-4 

277-7 

36-9 

Hindi also . . 

2,4( 0 

2,260 

140 

1-3 

2-3 

0-2 

Hindi also 

563 

522 

41 

17-4 

30-4 

2-7 

Urdu also 

2, .785 

2,150 

435 

1 -4 

2 *2 

0 ’5 

Urdu also 

31 

28 

3 

1 -0 

1-6 

0-2 


* The above figures are compiled from a combination of literates and those able to read only. 

Separating the figures we get the following table for those who are able to read and write m Gujarati and Marathi. 


Name of language 

Nu.MBER SPEAKIKG TH.AT language who ARE LITERATE IN IT 

Number 

Proportion per mille of speakem 

Persons 

Malas ^ Females 

1 . . 

Persons j Males 

1 

Females 

Gujarati .. •• ■■ •• -• - ..1 242,479 

; 

Marathi . . . . - . ■ • ^ . . . . . . ; 11 ,354 

206,0561 36,423 

8,771' 2,583 

i 

129-9' 213-4 

350-4 511-6 

! 

40-4 

169-4 
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308. Introductory — The statistics regarding the language distribution 
in the State are contained in the Imperial Table X on the basis of which 
Subsidiary Tables I and II have been prepared. In Subsidiary Table III, an 
attempt is made in regard to Non- Aryan tribes to see how far Aryan languages 
like Gujarati and Marathi are displacing the aboriginal dialects that obtain 
amongst them. 

The main object of this chapter will be statistical, in that it will seek to esti- 
mate the accuracy and value of the figures returned, the variations if any in the 
linguistic distribution and the mutual interaction of languages, in so far as there is 
evidence of it from figures ; advantage will also be taken in that connection to find 
out from the statistics compiled in regard to Literacy by Scripts collected pri- 
marily for the use of Chapter V^III, {vide State Table XII and Subsidiary Table X 
of Chapter VIII) how far such languages as Urdu and Hindi have a hold in this 
State. In the course of the discussion points regarding the linguistic affinities 
of the principal languages in the State will be briefly touched on mainly with 
reference to the new light thrown on the origins and classification of Indian langu- 
ages since the Linguistic Survey. Finally the statistics regarding the literary 
and journalistic activity of the decade in this State will be briefly dealt with. 

309. Accuracy of the Return— The instructions to the enumerators 
about collecting details for language were precise enough : — 

“ Column 13 {Language ) — Enter the language which each person ordinarily 
uses in his own home. In the case of infants and deaf-mutes, the language of 
the mother should be entered.” 

Not much difficulty was experienced in consequence of these instructions. 
In spite of the express mention of the infant and the deaf-mute, a humourist here 
and there returned these classes of persons as “ speaking no language ” {Jcain 
bolto nathi). More serious was the case of the bilingual family or head of the 
family. The Cutchhi Memon, for instance, occasionally returned both Gujarati 
and Ivachchhi. Instructions were issued in all such doubtful cases to go by the 
language used by the women of the family, as it was thought that owing to their 
cloistered lives, the women were more likely to preserve the purity of their dia- 
lects. It is true that the subtleties of the Linguistic Survey are not yet under- 
standable of the people ; the enumerators were given strict instructions however 
to exercise as little discretion in classification as possible. They were to take 
down the name of the language as given actually by the people themselves. The 
work of readjusting the materials according to the standard classification of the 
Linguistic Survey was left to the Tabulation Office, where the instructions were far 
more elaborate. A list however of possible wrong entries (as are likely to recur 
in this State) was prepared for the use of the enumerators. With the rapid 
growth of education people ne longer refer to their spoken language after the 
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castes or occupations to whicli they belong. Still in this census, we had Yahan- 
vati (1 speaker), Nagadi (or Yagari) with 5 speakers, and Eabari with 1 speaker. 
Territorial names generally gave little trouble to assign. Jadeji (vuth 161 speakers) 
was easily recognisable as another name for Kachchhi as spoken in Kathiawad. 
Similarly Memni (32 speakers) was assigned to Kachchhi. Okhai is presumably 
the name of the Gujarati variant in Okhamandal and had 70 speakers. Only 
18 speakers returned Jhalawadi. It is a well-known dialect of Kathiawadi 
Gujarati. In 1911. 94 persons returned it as their dialect. Obviously the 
strength of this dialect is much larger than the figures indicate. But as the enu- 
merators were given to understand that no dialects of Gujarati were to be record- 
ed in this census and as the nature of dialectical differences in Gujarati was 
also explained to them in the different lectures, it is presumed that many Jhala- 
wadi speakers were returned under Gujarati. In regard to most other territorial 
names identification was not difficult. Peshori for Lahnda, Pardesi for Awadhi, 
Kanadi for Kanarese, Eajputani for Eajasthani, Madiasi for Tamil. Gurkhi for 
Khas-Kura or Kaipali, Tailangi for Telugu, Afghani and Kabuli for Pashto, Kan- 
kreji for Gujarati, Makrani for Balochi and similar cases could be easily recog- 
nised and assigned. 

310 Treatment of certain difficult cases of Language entries 

— Certain difficult cases must now be mentioned. Eangdi (with 3 speakers) is per- 
haps Eangri or Eajwari, mentioned in the Index as a form of the illalvi dialect of 
Eajasthani, to which therefore it was assigned. Vitolia with 48 speakers (from 
Navsari Prunt) occurs in the State perhaps for the first time. In the Bombav 
Census Eeport for 1911 it was regarded as unidentified and classed as such. Speak- 
ers returning this dialect came from the Surat Agency. Judging from their sex 
composition the speakers seem to be permanent residents. I hazard a guess that 
they are an unidentified Bhil group speaking a dialect about which nothing is known. 
Bamochi perhaps is a mistake for Bavchi. Kolhi and Gauniukhi are similarly taken 
to be mistaken forms of Kolghi and Gurmukhi. Yalavdi (138 speakers) was as- 
signed to Chodhari for the reason that Valavdas are a sub-section of the Chodhras. 
Khodi or Khadi was returned by 32 persons (all males) in the Baroda P)aiit and 
was assigned to Hindi, as the Index mentioned that it was a form of Hindi spolcen 
in the Panch Mahals and Khandesh. Tharadari (3 speakers from Kadi Prant) 
is presumably the same as Thari (Thareli, Tharadiri, Tharki or Tharin), a minor 

dia 1 e c t of 
Sindhi in which 
it was included. 
The marginally 
noted doubtful 
cases have 
been assigned 
to the langua- 
ges she w n 
against their 
names appa- 
rently for no 


31 1. The Classification followed— The classification, it may be here 
mentioned, has followed the lines laid down in the Grierson Scheme. One or two 
minor errors however have to be noted. When it was too late to change it was dis- 
covered that Khandeshi which returned 1,103 speakers (546 males and 557 females) 
and should have been shewn separately in the Table was included under Bhili. 
Banjari (76 speakers) is assigned a place in the Linguistic Survey as a dialect under 
Eajasthani and should have been so included here. In 1901, it was classed as a 
gypsy dialect in this State. In 1911 it was included under Bhil dialects and in 
conformity with this practice, it has been so included in this census. But in strict 
accordance with the Survey, it should have been included under Eajasthani. Bhil 
dialects, Eao Bahadur Govindbhai suspects, were very loosely recorded in 1901 
At the caprice of the enumerators, a great number of Bhil speakers must have been 
therefore included under Gujarati. In 1911 and 1921, the procedure adopted wasfar 
stricter and the present figures no doubt represent the situation far more correctly 
than twenty years ago. In regard to Urdu, instructions were stricter in this census 
than before. “ Alusalmani ” is a very vague term, rather uncritically used to 




j 

Number of 

Name of 

Localitv where 

speakers 

returned 

Dialect 

found 




Males 

Eemales 

Madhli 

South Gujarat . . 

10 


Burkhi 

NoiTh Gujarat . . 

1 


Jekari 

North Gujarat . . 

28 

14 

Madri 

City 

0 

0 

Guvadha 

South Gujarat . . 

2 

1 


Language 1o 
which assigned 


Bihaii (Maithili) 

Burdi 

Gujarati 

ilarathi-Varhadi dialect 
(Govari). 


other reason but sheer despair. 
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comprise a range between what is in effect orclinaiy Gujarati with a free admixture 
of Hindustani words to a somewhat debased Urdu, witfi mouy evidences of the 
influence of languages of the Guter Band. Enumerators were cautioned about 
this and to'dto encpiire wdren a person returned " Husalmani” whether lie meant 
Musalmani Gujarati or Urdu proper. Finally as to Kachchhi, it may be pointed out 
that in 1901 Hr. Dalai classed it as a dialect of Gujarati, while according to the 
Survey, it is now definitely assigned as a dialect of Sindhi. In the last two censuses, 
therefore, Kachchhi ha . been included in the Xorth- Western Group wdth Sindhi 
and Lalinda. 

312. Was there any falsification of Returns? — Finally I do not 
think that the general aceuracv of the language figures can be impugned on the 
score of wilful falsification of returns. Echoes of Hindi-Urdu controversy are 
faintly heard in this State, but there is no tendency either among the enumerators 
or the people deliberately to misstate the language. There is no religious bias 
existing to influence the enumerators in this regard. Husalmans of good social 
position, especially among the local converts, do, it is true, wish it to be known 
that they speak Urdu as the language of their homes. It is the language of their 
religion and their culture, and it is therefore a matter of pride with them to show 
off their acquaintance with the language. As a matter of fact in recent years, local 
iMusalmans of good family have begun to adopt Urdu as their home language. In 
the local Urdu schools, they send their children especially their girls in increasing 
numbers to study the language ; so that there is no doubt Giat Urdu is having an 
increasing hold at least as the language of their reading and^polite conversation on 
the better classes of Gujarat iMusalmans. Of course the Urdu which the generality 
of them speak is a horrible variety — at best Vohrasai with just a little interlarding of 
]-^ersian words — which will make the flesh creeji of the man from Delhi. But there is 
little evidence to show that they have any fcdirig against Gujarati as a language or 
that they regard it as something which they are ashamed to call as their own. Oii 
the other hand, the current tendencies are the reverse of that. Besides I believe 
the record of languages in the literacy columns in this census gave them the 
opporttuiity, if they so desired, of recording Urdu somewhere without the* neces- 
sity of falsifying the language returns. 


Npe lk^T^ 


Laiijgua^CfC'. 


313. General Review of the Results— Gujarati continues to be the 
dominating feature of the Language Census. 88 per cent, of the total popula- 
tion speak it. Of the rest, the Bhili group of dialects (including Khandeshi 
and Banjari) is spoken by 7 per cent. Urdu with Hindi and allied dialects claims 
3 per cent. Marathi, the language of the Bnling family, is spoken hardly by 2 (or 

1’6) per cent. The marginal table shows j - i 

the main distribution of languages in the 
State. Taking the distribution by the 
family of languages., the Indian Branch of 
the Indo-European Family claims 2,125,606 
or the entire population less 916 persons. 

The Eranian Branch i-laims 27 6 speakers 
(228 males and 48 females). The European 
and Semitic Branches together have 250 
speakers. The Dravidian Family i.s re- 
presented by only 220 speakers. Of the 
Indian Branch of the Indo-European 
Famil} , the Cential (or Western) group has 
the largest number of speakers or 9o per cent. 


■ l.Ixijaiati with dialects 
I J^hiliand Khande-^hi 

■ \Ve>.teru Hindi (Urdu 

ItmduMtaui, Hindi. Bun 
delkluunii. etc.) , . 
Haja^thani 
Afaiathi 
Kachchlii .. 

Snullii and T^ihuda 
( Hliei laiiiruHjie'- , . 


Xu. 111,..-; 

1 

l‘cr niillc 

i.8t37.;u:i 

S78 


1)8 


30 

4.45;5 

0 

:ri,Uj.-. 

10 

11.439 

5 

61)1 


1.23s 

1 

:s were recorded 
; was abandoned. 


Altogether twenty-six languages and fifteen separate dialec 
in this census. The idea of having detailed classification by dialect 
but in view of the special interest attaching to them, tigures for the Bhili group of 
dialects, Urdu, Hindi and Hindustani and Goanese were separately compiled. 
The South Gujarat Division contains the largest variety of languages spoken 
amongst its inhabitants. Out of a total of 41 language.? and dialects 34 are found 
there : the City has representatives of 30 languages and dialects ; the Central and 
Xorthern Divisions have 25 and 23 respectively. Kathiawad has the least linguistic 


complexity having only 14 separate languages and 
borders. 


dialect® found within its 
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314' Linguistic Distribution by Divisions— The accompanying 

diagram illustrates the 
linguistic distribution 
in the different di^■i- 
sions. S u 1) s i (1 i a ry 
Table II gives the 
proportional figures. 
Ot the main languages, 
Gujarati of course is 
everywhere spoken, 
but it is most preva- 
lent in North Gujarat, 
where it claims 97 per 
cent, of the inhabitants 
as its speakers. In 
Kathiawad, and Cent- 
ral Division (without 
the city), the propor- 
tion of Gujarati spea- 
kers is 92 per cent. 
The City, being the 
headcju aiders of the 
administration, has a 
large immigrant popu- 
lation in military and 
civil employ. Here 
only 58 per cent, of 
the total population 
claim Gujarati as their 
mother-tongue. In 
South Gujarat. 43 per 
cent, of whose popula- 
tion is Animistic, 61 per cent, are Gujarati speaking. Urdu is spoken by 25 persons 
in a thousand in the State. The large Husalmau population in the City accounts 
for the greatest proportion of Urdu speakers being found there. 12 per cent, of 
the City s population speak C rdu. In Central Gujarat, where a good proportion of 
the urban population is Musalman, the proportion of Urdu speakers is 29 per mille. 
In any of the other divisions the proportion of Urdu speakers to total does not 
exceed 2 per cent. Maratlu is confined almost exclusively to the City, where 24 
per cent, of the total population are credited with speaking it. South Gujarat has 
the next largest number of Harathi speakers. Large numbers of Marathi speakers 
iu companied the Gaekwad iu the first conquests of Gujarat : Songadh was his 
first capital, and the neighbourhood of the division to the Marathi speaking 
tracts of Khaudesh and Nasik is the reason which must have induced many old 
Maratha and Deccani families to settle there. Kathiawad follows the Southern 
Division in the prevalence of Marathi. Mr. Dalai pointed out in 1901 that in con- 
sequence of the break-up of the Manekwada contingent camp, most of the iMarathas 
belonging to it repaired to Amreli and established their houses there permanently. 
Rajasthani speakeis (Marwad Brahmans and \ anias) are found almost equallv 
in the Central and Northern Divisions. The City has 680 Rajasthani speakers — 
mostly Marwari cloth merchants and monev-lenders. Of the other Indian 
languages, Kachchhi (or Jadeji) claimed by 11.439 speakers, is mostly to be found 
in Kathiawad, 57 per mille of whose population belong to this language : Sindhi 
speakers numbering 657 aie mostly to be found in Central and North Gujarat. 
Some of them are lelicts of old Sardar families : others do good business as contrac- 
tOTs— a few are students in the local college. Bengali is spoken bv 93 persons, mostly 
officials in the State employ with their families and students ni the local Kala 
Bhavan (Techmcal Institute). A few Bengali pilgrims were returned also from 
Okhamandal. Tamil speakers number 74, principally found in the city. Kanarese 
(or Kannada) i.=; spoken by 145 persons, mostly in Baroda City and South Gujarat. 
Possibly some of the Ciraud Saraswats and Karhada Brahmans returned this 
language. Telugu is the unit of the Dravidiaii family which is most largely re 
presented here, namely, by 168 persons, mainly in the City. :Most of the Tamil 
and Telugu speakers are students in the Kala Bhavan. The Eranian Branch is 
represented by 276 speakers of whom 215 are credited to Balochi and 35 to Pashto- 
Most of the Balochi speakers are the Makranis in the Cit\y imported a little before 
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the Census as recruits for the State Police. The Kabuli traders (who speak Pashto) 
are occasionally to be met with in all the four divisions. 


As to the languages of Europe, 1 60 speak English and 45 claim to do so in Portu- 
guese. The English speakers are the Europeans and Anglo-Indians in State or 
Railway employ, the Political officers and the British officers of the regiment in the 
Camp, and Christian missionaries mostly of American nationality. The Portu- 
guese speakers are Goans, of whom the higher classes speak Portuguese as their 
home-language. A few Goans returned English as their home-language, and one 
Bengali did likewise. The rest (101 speakers) returned Goanese. There were 13 
speakers of French, of whom a few were French Creole wives of MusalmanAohoras 
and at least one was a native woman of Mauritius of Negro descent. This 
enumeration may be well closed with the mention of German which had two 
speakers. 


315. Distribution of Languages other than Gujarati in the 
State — The diagram attached to the preceding paragraph shows strikingly the 
predominance of Gujarati in all parts of the State. As a matter of fact, Gujarati 
so dominates the figures that the relative importance of other languages is not 
very well realised. For this reason, 
another diagram is given which plots 
the relative importance of other- 
languages. This diagram shows us that, 
apart from Gujarati, Central Gujarat 
(without the City) has Bhil languages 
and Western Hindi, claiming almost 
an equality of speakers ; the City has 
a preponderance of IMarathi speakers 
and a respectable minority speaking 
Western Hindi. In North Gujarat, 
almost the whole of the population 
speaks Gujarati but the few that 
remain belong almost entirely to 
Western Hindi. In South Gujarat 39 
per cent, of the population speak other 
languages than Gujarati: of these, the 
vast majority speak some form of 
Bhili. In Kathiawad, only 8 per cent, 
of the inhabitants do not speak 
Gujarati. Of these about 70 per cent, are Kachchhi speakers, and the remaindei 
are speakers of either some Western Hindi dialect or of Marathi. 



316. Variation in Gujarati, Bhili and Western Hindi— In the 


margin a statement is appended giving 
the proportionate figures per niille for 
Gujarati, Bhili and Western Hindi, since 
1891. Any comparison of these figures 
must take into account the factors of 
accuracy of record and of changes in 
classification which have affected the dis- 
tribution. In 1891 and 1901, it appears 
that Kachchhi. now regarded as a dialect 
of Sindhi. was considered part of Guja- 
rati ; but in the marginal table, its figures 


Year 

Pek Millb of Population 

Gujarati 

speakers 

Bhili 

speakers 

Western 

Hindi 

speakers 

1891 . . 

930 


40 

1901 .. 

903 

35 

35 

1911 .. 

804 

72 

36 

1 1921 .. 

878 

68 

30 


have been excluded from the latter total. 

In 1891, further, the Bhil dialects were not separately shewn. In 1901, these were 
separately recorded.it is true, but the work was far from satisfactorily done. In 
the last two censuses, the figures for Bhil dialects may be accepted however to be 


approximatelv correct with this reservation that Banjari should be transferred to 
Rajasthani for both censuses and that Khandeshi figures tor 1921 should be separa- 
ted from the Bhil dialects. The figures for Khandeshi for 1911 are not unfortunately 
available. The increase in absolute figures in Gujarati since 1911 amounts to 
111,036, or 6 ‘3 per cent, while, the general population has increased only by 4-6, 
which indicates that Gujarati has progressed at the expense of other languages. 
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A clue to the direction in which such absorption has taken place is furnished by the 
figures for the Bhil dialects and Khandeshi. These dialects show a decline after 
deductin'^ figures for Baiijari in the number of its speakers from 146.097 in 1911 
to 145,780. °This decline has taken place inspite of a real increase in these tribes. 
There were — taking both the Hindu and Animist sections — altogether 246.926 of 
these tribes in 1911. In 1921 their numbers increased to 258,447. The increase 
amono-st the tribes is 4 ‘7 per cent., the number of Bhili speakers amongst them has 
declined bv only 0 ‘2 per cent., while the number of speakers of other languages 
amono- them has increased from 100,829 in 1911 to 112.667 in 1921 or by nearly 
12 per cent. The interaction of languages will be further studied from another 
aspect in a later paragraph. But in the meanwhile it need only be mentioned that 
this absorption of Bhili by Gujarati is a progressive process and will show even 
more striking results in the next census. Gujarati also has gained a little at the 
expense of L'rdu and Kachchhi as will be pointed out later. 

To illustrate further the point about the gradual absorption of Bhil languages 
by the Aryan tongues a special table showing language-distribution amongst Ani- 
mists. and all others except Musalmans, has been prepared from the Compilation 
Register. It is given in the margin. It shows that 33.152 or 20 per cent, of 

professed Animists have adopted 
Gujarati as their language, and 401 
persons from these tribes have 
returned Harathi. These latter must 
be Khandeshi Bhils and such among 
Kathodias and Varlis as have taken 
to Marathi as their home-tongue. 
129.350 Animists or 79 per cent, 
of the total have returned some 
dialect of Bhili ; while amongst the 
others (Hindus mostly) 16.497 are 
shewn as speaking Bhili. These 
must be drawn from the 95,370 
Hindus who belong to the aboriginal 
tribes of whose number at least 78,873 therefore must be speaking some 
tongue of civilisation like Gujarati or Marathi. Subsidiary Table III gives 
the strength of the tribe and compares it with the strength of the tribal 
dialect. A study of that table affords convincing proof for the statement 
that the spread of Gujarati amongst these people is almost always com- 
mensurate mth the extent of Hinduisation that prevails in the tribe. Dublas, 
Dhankas, Mavchas, Talavias and Tadvis have most come into contact with Hindus, 
and these show the greatest displacement of their tribal dialects. Mavchi lor 
instance has disappeared in this census. Dubli with 421 speakers is almost extinct. 
Bhili shows a decrease of nearly 10 per cent, since 1911 ; Naikdi has decreased by 
about 55 per cent. The largest decrease in this dialect has happened in Baroda 
Pmnt, where its connection with Gujarati is the closest, in regard to Kaikdi, it 
must be also understood that it is no proper name of any one dialect but a descrip- 
tion of the variant forms of speech spoken by Nayakdas in different localities. In 
Luuawada State and Baroda Prant. for instance, Naikdi is almost pure Gujarati, In 
South Gujarat, it is a mixed form of speech with a Gujarati-Bhili basis, but a very 
strouo- Marathi element. There are one or two reservations however. Bavchas 
or Bhil grooms who have become also completely Hinduised have shewn greater 
attachment to their homespeech. Bavchi* however still flourishes and claims the 
majority of the tribe as its speakers. The figures for Chodhras in regard to religion 
are as pointed out in Chapter IV open to suspicion. The number of Hindus amongst 
them must be much larger than the figures show. On the other hand they are a 
tribe somewhat conscious of their pride of place amongst these people, and it is 
unite possible that inspite of their Hinduisation they have still retained hold of 
their ancestral language. Gamatdi and Dhodia show increases also on the figures 
of 1911. Finally it is to be noted that the work of Christian Missions also in these 
tracts has helped the spread of Gujarati among these people. The Christians in 

*BaTchi i.s described by Mr. Dalai as a gipsy dialect. It is nothing of the kind. It is 
a form of Gujarati Bhili of which the closest ajjproxiiuation is or peduqis was, found iu Mavchi. 
The latter dialect was a little mixed with Marathi and Khande.shi. But I have had whole 
sentences of Mavch< read out from the Survey to Bavchas. and these were perfectly intelligible 
to them. 
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the Rani and the Semi-Rasti tracts of South Gujarat who number 398. mostly 
belong to these forest tribes. None of these have entered a Bhil dialect as their 
language. Gujarati is almost the only language they are supposed to speak. 

317. Strength of Western Hindi amongst Musalmans estimat- 
ed — ^The returns of language have been specially extracted, as in the case of Ani- 
mists, from the Compilation Register for the Musalmans. From these figures it 
appears that 98,709 Musalmans or 61 percent, speak Gujarati, 55.588 speak some 
form of Western Hindi, 6,900 speak Kachchhi, 143 speak Rajasthani, 80 speak 
Marathi and 948 speak other languages (mostly Pashto, Balochi and Sindhi). Let 
us see if these figures are borne out from tlie Caste Table. It used to be supposed 
that speakers of Urdu and allied dialects were generally confined to the Musalmans 
of foreign descent, and that the local converts generally .spoke Gujarati. This is 
generally true now with certain reservations : certain sections of the local converts 
have always spoken Urdu, especially those in whom the foreign strain or influence 
is more e\ddent like Khokhars, Poladis, Behlims, Kasais, Kasbatis, Makwanas. and 
Rangrej. The Maleks speak Gujarati in certain areas like North Gujarat, Urdu 
in other areas like South Gujarat ; and in other places the two languages are divided 
equally. Roughly 45 per cent, of Maleks on this basis, are Urdu speakers. Gene- 
rally the tendency among those local converts in whom the foreign strain is promi- 
nent is that they adopt Urdu in towns, while retaining Gujarati in rural areas. 
Amongst Vohoras, the English educated section (about 2 per cent.) have begun 
to speak Urdu in their homes and teach it to their children. Again communities 
like the Saiyads, Mughals, Shaikhs, Pathans and Fakirs have always spoken Urdu 
or Hindustani. A few converted Rajputs speak Rajasthani perhaps in the Nor- 
thern Division. In regard to Shaikhs and Pathans, although it is true that every 
regular member of these castes speaks Western Hindi, there are found among them 
many spurious recruits from certain lower castes, who pass off by these names to 
raise themselves in the social scale. The Pinjaras for instance, are said to be 
ashamed of their calling as cotton cleaners and wish to pass off as Vohoras or Dhunak 
Pathans or simply Pathans. They are all however Gujarati speakers. I am inclined 
to think that about 30 per cent, of Shaikhs and Pathans, for this reason and also on 
account of their long 
domicile in Gujarat, 
are speakers in Guja- 
rati. Sindhi Musalmans 
number 3,912. Only 
a small proportion of 
them speak their native 
Sindhi, most having 
adopted some form 
of Urdu. Some retain 
Lahnda, a few may be 
speaking Panjabi. On 
the whole we take 80 
per cent, of these to be 
Urdu-speaking. Besides 
Pinjaras, all Molesalams 
and Momnas and the 
vast majority of V^oho- 
ras speak Gujarati. 

Memons if they happen 
to belong to the Cutchi 
Memon section speak 
Kachchhi, so also do Kathiawadi Khojas. But the rest of the Khojas and Memons 
speak Gujarati. As to the minor Musalman groups, it has been mentioned already 
that they are divided into two broad classes — one in which the foreign strain or 
influence is more evident like Rangrej, Behlim, Khokhar. Makwana and Kasbatis. 
and the other like the Tais, Pindharas, Dudhwalas, Ghanchis, Kumbhars. etc., Avho 
are purely local converts. In regard to the latter, all are generally Gujarati- 
speaking. In regard to the former, all persons residing in towns and belonging to 
these groups have been assumed to be Urdu-speaking. That is to say, about 40 per 
cent, of the total of these groups are credited to Western Hindi. On the basis of 
these considerations, the marginal table has been prepared. The table also 
indicates the total figure for indigenous Musalmans after excluding all Afghans, 
Balochis, Makranis and Arabs. 
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We can now compare the results arrived at according to these proportions 

and the census returns. A second 
marginal table is given, shewing the 
very close correspondence between the 
two sets of results. On the whole 
Gujarati has slightly more speakers 
amongst Musalmans than one is led 
to expect from the facts of the Caste 
Table. As to Western Hindi and 
Kachchhi, the two sets of figures corres- 
pond fairly closely. In regard to other 
languages on the other hand, the esti- 
mate is more than double of the actual. 
The main reason for this circumstance 
is that Afghans, Balochis, Arabs and 
Makranis number 1,835. while the 
corresponding figure for the languages which they are supposed to speak is onlv 306. 
Possibly the language figures are unreliable in this respect, but then it is a fact 
that Makranis and Arabs long resident in this country have adopted Urdu as their 
home-tongue. 

A word as to the figures for 1911. The total number of We.^tern Hindi speak- 
ers in that census was 73,159. Thus the speakers in this language have presum- 
ably declined by 14-7 per cent, in the last 10 years. This census decrease however 
does not seem to represent the true facts of the case. Musalman speakers of Urdu 
in 1921 are estimated at 56,245. The castes in which Urdu is generally or largely 
prevalent numbered 81,966 in this year. The corresponding figure for 1911 was 
84,332. If we apply the same proportions for that year, as we have done in the 
above table, we find the approximate number of Musalman speakers of Western 
Hindi in 1911, which is 59,100; compared to which the corresponding figure for 1921 
shows a decrease of about 5 (or 4’8 per cent). The total of these castes also shovs 
a decrease of about 3 per cent. It is inconceivable then that the real decrease in the 
figures for Western Hindi should be so large as 14 ’7 per cent. Hindu speakers of 
Western Hindi are about 6,700 in this census. If the figures of 1911 are correct, 
then one would have to suppose the number of Hindu speakers of this language 
to be as high as 14,060. That means that these Hindu speakers should have declined 
by over 60 per cent, which is hardly likely. It would have been very useful to 
have the figures of language-distribution by religion for 1911 also. But I am afraid 
these are not available. We have therefore to use indirect means to find them out. 
Immigrants from the United Provinces, the Punjab and Central India Agency have 
declined from 6,241 to 5,745. It is true also that by the reduction of State Armv 
effectives, a few Pardeshi Sepoys have left the place. In any case I do not think 
the number of Hindus speaking the 3Iidland language could have been larger than 
10,000 in 1911 . This would give a total of 69,100 for Western Hindi for that year, 
instead of the census figure of 73,159. Presumably therefore over 4,000 persons 
were wrongly entered as speaking that language. The true variation since 1911 
then comes to 9 "5 per cent. The 1911 figures must therefore be convicted of 
vitiation, in that the Western Hindi figures wrongly included many speakers of 
Gujarati, owing to the loose interpretation of “Musalmani.” 

It will be noticed that in the above analysis, we have carefully avoided using 
terms like Urdu or Hindi. We have preferred the more generic term, MMstern 
Hindi; and there is justification for our doing so. In this State, the real distinc- 
tion between Hindustani, Hindi and Urdu is not known or understood. Only the 
total of these three can be accepted as correct. The separate figures for Urdu. 
Hindustani and Hindi are not reliable. 

318. Variation in Marathi — Coming to Marathi, we find the proportion 
of speakers in that language has steadily declined since 1891. In that year, the 
proportion of Marathi speakers to 10 mille of population iwa* 214. In 1901, the 
proportion declined to 198, Ten years later, there was a further drop to 171. In 
1921 the proportion is only 152. In absolute figures, the variation in 1911 came to a 
decrease of over 7 per cent. Perhaps this was to a certain extent due to better 
classification. Speakers of Varli and Kathodia, and also Khandeslii — dialects 
which are aUied to Marathi — must have been wrongly included under it. In 1921, 
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the speakers of Marathi show a furtlier decline of about 7 per cent. That this was 
due to a real decrease is shown bv the 
marginal table whicli gives the compara- 
tive strength of Deccani castes which are 
supposed to speak .Marathi ioi' the. last 
two censuses. There is an almost 
general decline in all castes. The census 
decrease amounts to 20 '3 per cent. 

But as shewn in para. 402 later on, the 
census figures of Dhimar.s in 1911 are not 
correct. The true strength of Dhimars is 
there estimated to be only 3,056. The 
Deccani total for that year is thus re- 
duced to 38,641 and the rate of decrease 
to lo’o per cent. The decline in Marathi 
speakers comes to only about 7 ; and 
it will also be seen that the number 
of iMarathi speakers corresponds in 1921 
very closely to the number of Deccan 

castes supposed to speak it. In 1911 ^ ^ 

the correspondence was not nearly so close. There is no hesitation therefore 
in accepting the 1921 figures for Marathi, and languages, generally as more 
accurate. 

Taken by religion, the distribution of Marathi offers one or two interesting 
features. The vast majority of Marathi speakers 

in the State are Hindus. Df 32.660 Deccani Hindus. 

supposed to speak the language about 31,900 have Xumberof 

returned it as their home-tongue. About a thousand Religion Maratha 

of these therefore may be said through long resi- speakers 

deuce in Gujarat to have taken to Gujarati as the 
language of their normal use. In 1911. the difference 
between the strength of Deccani castes, and the 
actual number of iMarathi speakers wits much larger, 
namely 6,161 according to the census, or 3,807 
according to our estimate. It is true that long domicile in Gujarat has had 
the effect of undoubtedly transplanting Marathi by Gujarati in a few Deccani 
homes and some Deccani castes like Dhimars. But that such a large number 
of them should have taken to Gujarati in 1911 does not seem probable; again, 
as this process of " Gujaraticisation “ should be on the increase with longer 
residence, if one accepts 3,807 as the measure of the extent of tliis process 
in 1911, one would expect an increase in 1921. There is however a large 
decrease. The situation as disclosed in 1921 is certainly nearer to the 
truth ; and one must also conclude that a proportion of Deccanis — about 
8 per cent. — must have been wrongly entered as speaking Gujarati in 1911. 
I would be inclined to put the number of Marathi speakers in 1911 at 37,800 
or thereabouts. 

319. Variation in Kachchhi. — 11,439 persons were returned in this 
census as speaking Kachchhi. Of these 10,12-7 or over 88 per cent, are to be met 
with in the Kathiawad division (particularly in Okhamandal Pmnt). Of the total 
Kachchhi speakers, 6.900 are iMusalman and 4,539 are Hindus. As shewn already 
the Musalmans are all Cutchi Memons and Kathiawadi Khojas. Of the Hindus 
the Bhatias, Okha Luhanas, and Kathiawari Khatris and Kharwas are the chief 
castes among whom this language is spoken. From the Caste Table (Imperial 
■Table XIII) we learn that there are 5,220 persons belonging to those castes in Amreli 
and Okhamandal Ptanls. The Luhanas as they go further east into Gujarat adopt 
Gujarati as their home-tongue. It is only in Okhamandal, in close proximity to 
Cutch that they have kept up the Kachchhi language. Bhatias speak a special 
dialect of Kachchhi referred to in the Linguistic Survey on p. 212, Yol. \ III, part 
I. It appears to be ordinary Kachchhi with a free admixture of Gujarati words. 

* This estimate differs from that given in para. 445 of the 1911 Eeport. The present es- 
timate is based on an exhaustive list of Deccani castes. In 1911, Dhimars (Deccani fishermen) 
and Kokani Kanbis do not appear to have been reckoned in the total. The omission, no 
doubt, led Eao Bahadur Govindbhai to imagine that there were more Marathi speakers than 
Deccani castes. The truth however appears from the above to be ouite the reverse. 
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In 1911 the figure-i for Kaehehhi were 15,2(18. Thus there is a decline ot 25 
per cent, in this census amongst the speakers of the language. The numbei of 
Kathiawacli illenions and Khojas, Bhatias, Okha Luhanas and Kathiawacli 
Khatris and Kliarwas in 1911 was 12,176. It is a known fact that the Kathiawadi 
Luhanas are being subjected to a progressive "Gujaraticisation '. In 1921. we 
have stated that the Kaclichhi speakers amongst them are limited to those 
Luhanas who live near Cutch in Okhaniandal. In 1911, the vogue of Kachchhi 
amongst Kathiawacli Luhanas must have been larger. If we assumed the whole of 
Kathiawadi Luhanas to be Kachchhi spealing in 1911, our estimate of 12.176 is 
raised to 16.910. If the figures are to be believed, therefore, we must conclude that 
the majority of Luhanas in the Kathiawad division of the State spoke Kachchhi 
in 1911, and have given it up since then for Gujarati, only the Okha Luhanas must 
be still supposed to have retained Kachchhi as their native tongue. 


320. True Variation since 1911. — The figures for the main languages 
have now been scrutinised by comparison with the castes and communities who 
are supposed to speak them. The errors of classification in regard to Banjari and 
Khandeshi have been also noted. The true figures for Marathi and Western Hindi 

in 1911 have 
been also esti- 
mated. A 

marginal Table 
is given embody- 
ing the main re- 
sults of the 
discussion and 
showing in the 
last column the 
true variation 
since 1911. The 
real decrease in 
Western Hindi 
appears to be 
less, and that in 
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Marathi, to be more, than the census decrease since 1911. The figures for Khandeshi 
in 1911 are only a guess. 


321. Subsidiary Table III-A — The discussion in the preceding para- 
graphs about the correspondence between Language and Caste returns is summa- 
rised in Subsidiar}' Table HI-A. There we can see at a glance how far the 
estimated number of speakers differs from the actual census returns. Our esti- 
mates fall short of the census figures principally in Gujarati, where the excess of 
actual speakers over estimated amounts to 114.299. In regard to English, a few 
Goans — and one Bengali — have entered English as their home language. In regard 
to Gujarati, it must be remembered, that the estimate is arrived at by totally ex- 
cluding Animists and also those of the Animistic tribes who have returned Hinduism 
as their religion, but as we have found from above 33,152 Animists have returned 
Gujarati as their language : presumably 78,873 from the Hinduised section have 
also adopted Gujarati. These make up a total of 112,025. The rest is made up 
almost entirely by gains from Western Hindi, Marathi and Kachchhi. The MAst- 
ern Hindi speakers are less than the estimate by 756: on the other hand, the 
speakers of Pashto, Balochi and Arabic are less than the estimate by 1,529. This 
difference must be credited to the influence of Urdu, as most of thes'e immioTants 
after a time take to that language. Of the 112,591 members of aboriginal bribes 
who speak other languages than their own tribal dialects only 401 speak Marathi 
and 174 speak other languages, the rest speaking Gujaiuti. 

322. Some considerations on Classification— In the above discussion 
of figures, the classification laid down by Sir George Grierson has been strictly 
followed. In regard to this classification, certain considerations will have now to be 
mentioned, for which purpose we shall have to leave aside figures for a bit and 
plunge into past history and comparative grammar and philology. In the scheme 
adopted in the Linguistic Survey, as also in the latest pamphlet issued by Sir 
George Grierson, Gujarati is included with Western Hindi in the Central oVoup 
of the Inner Sub-Branch of the Indo- Aryan Branch of Languages ; Urdu. Hindus- 
tani and Hindi are therein classed as dialects of Western Hindi. Bhil dialects 
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and Kliandeslii are included along with Gujarati in the Central Group; Kachohhi 
is put in the North-Western group of the Outer Suh-Branch as a dialect of Sindhi 
ami Marathi is treated along with Sinhalese as ineinhers of the Southern Group 
of the Outer Suh-Branch. These are the main languages with which this State is 
concerned. 

This classilication involves certain conserpicnces the importance of which must 
he realised. In the lirst jdace, it hriiigs Gujarati into far more intimate nearness 
to the IMidiand languagi^ than Awadhi, for instance, with whose vocahulary that 
of the other dialects of Hindustan is verv largely identical, and whose contiihution 
to the common literature of Hindustan has hecn as great, if not greater, 
than that of its Western partner. In the secoml ]>lace, it has resulted in 
snapping the ancient ties that hind Gujarati with Kaclichhi and through it. with 
that grouji of North-West(>rn lajiguag<‘s. froin the speakers of which a great portion 
of the Gujarati population trace their descent. In the third place, the classifica- 
tion loses sight of the numerous straiuls of ailinity that exist hetwcen Gujarati and 
Maharasht7‘i on the one hand especially through the cultural influences of Jainism, 
and Jlagadhi on the other through their common Vaishnavism for one thing and 
their phonetic and grammatical resemblances. Lastly it must be s;iid that Sii' George 
Grierson was intiuenced in his classification as much liy his preconceived notions 
of Inda-Aryan origins, as by the sojuewhat artificial classification of Prakrits and 
Apabhramsas favomed by the Indian Grammarians. 

323. Grierson Classification based on his Theory of Indo-Aryan 
Movements— First as to history. It was Dr. Hoernle, I think, who was the 
first to suppose that there were two waves of Indo-Aryan immigration into India. 
The first wave came probably by sea, it was assumed, in the prehistoric period, 
and the second came later from the North-west through land and driving itself 
through the Punjab to the Madltnadeht, it thrust itself as a wedge into this other 
prehistoric Aryan group and drove them to what i.s called the Outer Band. That 
there were two ethnic strains amongst the Aryas is supported by the evidence of 
the V edas themselves. There were the Bishi or the priest-poet clans such as the 
Angirasas and Vashishthas and the others were the warrior tribes such as the Yadus, 
Turvasas and Purus. This racial differentiation, it may be also admitted, stamped 
itself on the language of the Indo- Aryans. But the point of dispute is the inter- 
action of the one on the other. Sir George Grierson is of opinion that the language 
of the Midlands “ received a constant literary culture."’ It was the direct ancestor 
of the Sanraseni Prakrit and Apabhramsa from which the dialects of Western Hindi 
are descended. 

■■ Bound the Midland and on three sides — west, south and east — lay a country inhabited, even 
in Vedic times, by other Indo-Aryan tribes. This tract included the modern Punjab, Sind, 
Gujarat, Eajputana with the country to its east, Oudh and Bihar. The various Indo-Aryan 
dialects spoken over this band were all more closely related to each other than was any of them 

to the language of the Midland In fact at an early period of the linguistic history of 

India there must have been two sets of Indo-Aryan dialects, one the language of the Midland and 
the other that of the outer Band As time went on, the population of the Midland expand- 

ed and forced the Outer Band into a still wider circuit. The Midland conquered the eastern 
Punjab, Eajputana (with Gujarat, vhere it reached the sea) and Oudh. With its armies and 
its settlers it carried its language, and hence in all these territories we now find mixed forms of 
speech. The basis of each is that of the Outer Band, but the body is that of the Midland.”* 

In this statement. Sir George Grierson attempts to fit in his sense of linguistic 
differences to an elaborate reconstruction of Indo-Aryan movements which has 
little historical evidence for its support. As Prof. Ramaprasad Chanda rightly 
'points out in his monogi'aph on The Indo-Arijan Races, Eastern Punjab (or the 
ancient Usinara) was not in the Outer Band at all but formed an integral part of 
Vedic Aryandom. He quotes an ethnographical list from the Aitereya Brahmana 
in which the Vasas, Kurus and Panchalas are included with the Usinaras as part 
of the firmly fixed middle country {astjam dhruvayam madhyamayam disi)T 
There was no question therefore of the conquest of the Punjab by the Midland. 
As to the other countries, there is little historical evidence to support the statemeut 
that “ with its armies and its settlers it carried its language.” Whether the Midland 
Aryans came later than the other group of Aryans, or whether they preceded them, 

* Art. “ Indo-Aryan languages ” by Sir George Grierson, p. 488, Vol. XiV, Encyc. Britt., 
11th Edition 
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is one of those prol)lems that have not yet emerged into shape from the cloudland 
of speculative ethnology. But at the same time, there is no reason to suppose 
the Vedic Indo- Aryans to be a conquering band of colonisers, before whose might 
the nations of the Outer Band rapidly gave way. On the other hand, such tradi- 
tions as we have point to the other direction. Gujarat or the ancient Anartta 
was under the rule, if the Puranic lists are to be believed, of a scion of the Yadavas 
even down to Buddhistic times. Kathiawad or Saurashtra continued under the 
rule of the so-called Bakshasas in the Epic period. We have historical evidence of 
the swooping down of the Gurjaras from the Western Punjab, across the Aravallis, 
through 5lalwa to Gujarat. The Scythian period of domination also left its impress 
no doubt on the heterogeneous Gujarat population. The Chalukyas, it is known, 
did overrun the country from the south; but there is no evidence of any conquering 
horde coming from the i\Iadhyadesa and imposing its language on Gujarat. The 
hort lived imperialism of Harsha, “ the only native of Madhyadesa who ever 
succeeded in subduing " the countries of the Outer Band did indeed result in the 
overrunning of Gujarat for a little while ; but after his death his empire crumbled 
into small kingdoms. There is little doubt that the nations of the Outer Band 
belonged to the dominant groups amongst the Indo-Aryans. The same passage 
as above quoted from the Aitereya Brahmana also points out that the nations of the 
Middle country were con.secrated to '' kingdoms,’’ i.r., small states, and that the 
other nations (mostly of the eas,t,prachyam disi) were given to samrujya or Empire- 
States. This points to the greater power of the Outer Band. Again one of the 
most significant events in Indian history is the rise to power of the Yandas. As 
Prof. Chanda says, the subjugation of Vedic Aryandom by a low-born conqueror 
from the semi-barbarous Magadha probably contributed much more towards the 
overthrow of the Vedic culture than the teachings of Buddha and Mahavira.” 
Then followed the Mauryas, the historical Naga and Gupta dynasties with the 
Scythian interlude in between. All these powers belonged ethnically to the Outer 
Band. “ It was not therefore the conquering armies of the Midland, but the 
armies and settlers from Magadha and other Outer countries that carried their 
languages to Oudh and other places where the mixed languages are now spoken.” 

324. Affinities of Gujarati with the Outer Band group, — Later researches therefore 
enable us to conclude that the present position of the languages like Gujarati is not 
so much the result of the superior impact of the Madhyadesa on the Outer Band, as of the 
reverse. Whatever .superimposition from the Midland has happened is of a much later 
date. In the Linguistic Survey. Sir George Grierson accepts the authority of the 
grammarian Hemacliaiidra and traces the modern Gujarati to the Nagara Apabhramsa, a 
language closely akin to the Saiirasena. Hemachandra was a great .Jaina Acharva who 
flourished in the 1:2th century A. D. The Nagara Apabhramsa takes its name from the Nagar 
Brahmans, an e.xclusive literary caste, wliich exercised unbounded influence on the growth 
and development of ,the Gujarati language. Here was the impact of the Midland, not com- 
municated through armies and concpiering settlers, but by the literary influence of a caste, 
which though probably not descended from the iMidland constituted itself as the special re- 
pository and transmitter of the culture of Vedic Aryandom. This Nagar caste forged the 
literary dialect of Gujarat perhaps through the Miigdliava hodh mauJetIka * — written anony- 
mously by a pupil of Devasundara shortly before the appearance of Narsinh Mehta (circa 1100). 
This literary dialect has adapted itself as far as possible to the language of the people and has 
gradually developed into the spoken language of the educated sections of Gujarat, and the 
medium of its literature. But with all that it has remained absolutely distinct through the 
centuries. Any one with the slighte.st acquaintance with Gujarati will mark out at once the 
characteristic marks of this dialect — its Sanskritisation, its periphrases, its otiose clarity of 
enunciation —from the bulk of Gujarati speakers. In its characteristic accent the Nagar dialect 
differs widely from the intonation of the other castes (even educated sections amongst them). 
Sir George Grierson says that the base of Gujarati is some Outlandic language (probablv north- 
western) but that its body is Midland. The truth seems to be. if the relative position of the 
Nagar dialect with reference to the indigenous dialects of Gujarati is more closel}' studied, 
that not only the base of it but a goodly proportion of its limbs and its accent and distinctive 
manner belong to the Outer Band, while its adornments and its fripperies are from the Midland. 
Sir George Grierson himself points out numerous evidences of the affinities of Gujarati to the 
north-western, eastern and southern Groups, but is not influenced by them in his classification 
In the Encyclopedia Britannica article, from which the c.xtract in para. 32.3 has been quoted he 
gives a table, in which he traces Gujarati from what he calls the Gaurjari Apabhramsat and 

* The book in question was written in 1394 A.D. and appears to bean elementarv Sanskrit 
Grammar, vvitten in an old form of Gujarati. Sir George Grierson finds in it a close connection 
with the Gaurjara Apabhramsa. 

t In the Language Chapter of the India Census Report of 1901, Sir George Grierson regards 
Gaurjari as a dialect of the Nagara Apabhramsa. ° 
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places it amongst intermediate languages corresponding apparently to the Mediate Sub- 
Branch of his Survey along with Eastern Hindi (Awadhi), Rajasthani, Pahari and even 
Panjabi. The -classing of Gujarati along with Eastern Hindi would have been more justifiable 
than the arrangement pursued in the Survey. It is in defence of the suggestion that Gujarati 
(with Bhili and Khandeshi) should in future be definitely allocated to the Mediate Branch that 
attention is directed here forcibly to its affinities with the languages of the Outer Band. 

325. Phonetic resemblances with the Outer Band — That such affinities are many and 
highly significant cannot be denied. Space permits us only to point out the most 
important. First as to phonetics. The Sanskrit syllabary imposed on the Gujarati 
language is inade(|uate for all its sound- recpiirements. The short c corresponding to n in 
b(tt and the short o correspondiirg to <i in fall are very common to Gujarati : ami in 
collo(piial Gujarati not unlike collorpiial Bengali the Sanskrit a frec^uently becomes the Inoad 
o and i becomes e. The broad o is common not only in Bengali and Oriya, but also in Lahnda 
and in the Konkani dialect of Marathi. The Gujarati preference for b instead of an has its 
counter part in Sindhi and Assamese. The short ai which is a feature of the Lahnda vowel sy.stem 
occurs also in Gujarati very frequently, as in hhiii, pronounced without the long stress on a as 
in We, stern Hindi. Again the sibilants tend in colloquial Gujarati as in Sindhi and Bengali to 
be pronounced like sJv^. In Bengali this characteristic is regarded by scholars as a legacy from the 
Magadhi Prakrita. As to aspiration, Sir George Grierson points out as a peculiarity of 
Kashmiri phonetics, the absence of sonant aspirates. Thus yh becomes g, jJi become.s j, dh 
becomes d, and th becomes t. This absence of aspiration is well-marked in colloquial Gujarati 
e.g., ekatu for cWiu, hate for hathc. The Nagarists have retained the aspirate in their oitho- 
graphy with an eye to purity of lineage : there is a whole literature of controversy scattered in 
the pages of the Gujarati magazine Thnvurd regarding this aspirate. Much liteiai v blood has 
flown over the spelling of the word ante (we). Now this dropjjing of the sonant aspirate is a 
marked feature of the Eastern Bengal dialect where glatr becomes gar and ghada. gora. The 
change of s into is a well-known phonetic peculiarity with Northern Gujarati and also in Bhil 
dialects ; thus nianah for mdnas (nran), hi/raj for sfiraj. This peculiarity is pre.sent in the Pisacha 
languages as well as in Eastern Bengali and Assamese where Kvanar (father in-law) becomes 
hour, and sahal is turned into hogol or hoggol. Examples of the intercliaiigeability of n's and 
'i’s, of metuthefsis [i.e. of interchange of consonants in the sanre word), of tendency to double 
consonants and similar phonetic peculiarities can be quoted from Gujarati as well as from the 
Outer languages. 

One most important point remains to be noticed. Sir George Grierson rightly insi.st.s on 
epenlhenis as an important ditt'erentiating mark with Dardic or Pisachi languages. By epenthain 
is meant simply the change of the .sound of a vowel by the influence of one in the next .syllable 
Thus kukhiri (hen) becomes kakkir by attraction to the final i. Sir George Grierson does not 
notice thi.s in Gujarati but I submit that evidences of a like vowel change ate numerous in that 
language. In the phrase enegher for the full form ena gharc (in his house), we s(-e how the oblique 
case termination a of cna is changed to c and so also gharc becomes glu r by attraction. In the 
Surati dialect of Gujarat, numerous instances of vowel changes hapjien which I'escmble epeathesia. 
Sir George Grierson mentions some but does not notice their signifieanct-. In regard to forms 
like bteyo, karyu, chulyo, maryo, the Surati changes them into Unco, kaii'). cha'do. iaalio. etc. 
Exactly the same thing ha})pcns in Eastern Bengali whei'e the literary Bengali koriya. choliyd, 
usiya are transformed into koira, choila, ayekt. This peculiarity is undoubtedly a north-western 
characteristic and goverired by the same principles as epenthesin. 

326. Grammatical resemblances — Grammatical resemblances are no less remarkable. 
In certain essential directions, Gujarati has no correspondence with Western Hindi. Some of the 
most prominent of these dissimilarities can only be mentioned. The first is the existence of the 
neuter gender. This is noted bj’ Sir George Grierscni, r\ho menthnis it as one of the jmints 
wherein Gujarati difl'ers strongly from tVesterii Hindi and agrees with Alarathi. an ourer 
language. Gujarati also follows, says the same authority, “ the Outer circle in (jne of i^s 
most persistent characteristics in liaving the oblique form in a. which is (piite strange 
to Western Hindi." The use of the help verb. chJnt (I am) in the ])resent and jrerfect and fut’i ic 
(gerundial) tenses occurs also in various forms in the languages of the Outer Circle, lii theBeneali 
conjugation, this help verb is fused into the participle to form one word. In this resjiect colhapiial 
Gujarati follows at least in pronunciation if not in spelling. Sir Geoige Grierson maintains that 
Gujarati declension as well as conjugation agrees generally with Western Hindi, in that it is ana- 
lytical, Le., has recourse to help-words and ]>ost-positions. He however admits the important 
exception in respect of the Gujarati dative and genitive cases. Here Gujarati follows the practice 
of the Outer Circle, uhich is synthetic, i.e.. forms its cases bv means of inflectional terminations. 
The most synthetic of Inrlo- Aryan vcinacular.s are no doubt Marathi and Bengali, and in com- 
parison, Gujarati is certainly analytical in its maimer of declension. But I r-enture to think 
that Sir George Grierson based his opinion too much on the stereotyped formularies of the gram- 
marians and not on the actual facts of living speech. These facts point indubitably to a pro- 
nounced synthetic tendency in Gujarati. The help-words in the conjugation are only recruited 


* In Surati dialect, however, the reverse tendency of pronouncing all ,%s as simple s is 


seen. 
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in the present coiitiniioub and the participial tenses. Even here in collocpiial speech and pro- 
nunciation. the words are so sinned and lused that they become one word. In Parsi Gujarati — 
which is only a developed form of the Snrati dialect. — these syncopated forms are found through- 
out the participial as well as the future tense.s. Here the practice has a striking resemblance 
to the clipped foims which are so common in colloquial Western Bengali. I am of opinion 
that this svneopation is prart of the jn-ocess of synthetisation vchich in some Outlandic languages 
may be taken to be a return to the earliest form of Primary Prakrit. Karoch. htnech, hirech 
karki from Parsi Gujarati, and even such forms from the Standard Gujarati as kehio'to, n'Jioio 
are e.\anip)ies of this widespread tendency. Gujarati conjugation is in its e.^sence though not 
in its form synthetic. One or two other promts can only be mentioned in this brief discussion. 
The lormation of the simple future by-s, which obtains in Gujarati, is also found in Lahnda. 
and in some dialects of Eajasthani of which Jaipmri and Marwadi agree most closely with Guja- 
rati. To epuote again from the Survey on this impjortant proint : " One of the typrical charac- 

teristics of Lahnda is the formation of the future with the letter- y . . . . There is nothing like this 
in Sindhi. . . . but the s reapprears still further south, in Gujarati where we have niurse. The 
connecting link is Western Rajasthani immediately to the south of Lahnda. We thus have 
a lure of languages with i-futiires extending without a break from the north of IGiagan, through 
the Western Punjab, and Western Rajprutana into Gujarat.'’ Historically this link is interesting 
for it traces approximately the prassage of the Gujars into Gujarat.* Finally tve will mention the 
case of the agential construction. The construction is an ampliheation of the Hindustani iinprer- 
sonal prassive. In Hindustani impersonal prassive comstruction, the object is put in the dative case, 
the participial verb into the masculine gender, and the subject is in the agential. In Gujarati, the 
verb is generally made to agree in gender and number with the object. In Marathi of the Kon- 
kaii, there is the same idimii. These idioms are ba.sed on the fact that in the Midland language 
as well as in some intermediate and outlandic languages like Gujarati. Marathi and Sindhi. past 
and future participles arc piassive in their origin, and hence tenses in which they are used are 
to be construed piassively. In Bengali, h.owever, this p)a.ssi\-e origin has been forgotten, and a 
.s}-nthetic jiast tense has been evolved which can be conjugated as in Sanskrit. In Gujarati, 
ill certain transitive -v'erbs, c.//.. samjtio (1 understood), the subject is [uit in the nominative 
and not in the agimtial. These verbs are not many, but at any rate they represent a stage 
further than the '\M'.steru Hindi in the developuneiit towards a synthetic cijiijugatioii. 

327. Proposed Classification- Tlio aliove discussion onilioldoris us to 
suggest that Gujarati should be sopiaraied from the Ceutial Gn.aip), and that Jaipjuri 
and Marwadi (or at least Marwadi) should Ik- assigned to Gujarati. Tlieir close 
lei'C-mbiauce to it has been already jnc-ntiouedi above and it has lieen also fully 
acknowledged by Sir George Grieusou hiinsell {rtdn pi. 15. \h)l. IX piart JI of tlie 
I.inyiiistia .Shove//). Gujarati scholar.^ have claimed Maiavadi as a dialect of tlieir 
language and they have reason. Gujarati with ilhili and Kliandeshi should be 
classed as an Intermediate Langiiagi* in the Mmliate Himik Ii. along with Eastern 
Hindi. There remains Kachcldii. Gujarati scholars claim it also as one of their 
dialects. It has numerous evidence.s of borrowings from the Gujarati of which 
the use of the Gujarati conjuiietive participle in inv is very common. The Survey 
states the main fact.s in this matter in piage 184 of Vol. \d IJ , piart I. There are two 
sub-divisions of Kachchhi, — Hhatia, which has been mentioned alreaily, and Kaya.stlii 
Kachchhi. The latter is based on Kachchhi but much mixed with Marwadi and 
Gujarati. These two come very close to Kathiawadi Gujarati. But there is 
one insuperable obstacle about classing Kachchhi with Gujarati or the mediate 
languages generally. It is in 'regard to the treatment of the double consonants 
derived from the ITakrit. In most -languages of the Imici and Outer Branches, 
the practice is to drop one of the double consonants and lengthen the vowel pre- 
ceding. In Kachchhi as well as in SSindhi, this compensatory lengthening does 
nut happen, although one of the consonants is dropipied. Thus wc have lialJi (hand) 
not hatth, or hath, kda (e.ar) and not kana or ICin. This is one of tlie most distinctive 
peculiarities of the Hardic languages ; Kachchhi therefore belongs to Sindhi and 
the North Western Group. 

328. Linguistic and literary influences on Modern Gujarati and Marathi — Lin- 
guistic influences — Turning from these considerations, we have now to .see how far modern influ- 
ences are moulding the language and literature of Gujarati and Marathi. The most iinpjortant 
of linguistic influences is that cornprlex of changes that ha.s rc.siilted from the impact of Europe 
on India. Esiglish education has set in new ideas and institutions and with these have come in 
also the many iicw impu'ovcnients and necd.s of material civilisation. It is common knowledge 
that many English words have thus piasscd current into all the Indian languages. In the last 
Report Mr. Govindbhai gave a long list ol such -words which have become naturahsed into 


* Sir George Griersoir however thinks that the s-future had it.s origiir in the inner circle, vide 
pag(3 .035 footnote,*. India Census Reprort of 1901. But the explanation given above seems more 
pdsudhic 
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the Gujarati language. Mention must also be made of the share which the Portuguese language 
has in enriching the x ocahulary of Marathi and Gujarati. It must be remembered that the 
Portuguese connection with India has been longer and in a sense more intimate than the British 
connection. Their proselytising zeal brought whole communities on the coast to the banner 
of their faith and thus served as the medium for adoption of Portuguese words in Gujarati and 
Marathi languages. But in this commerce with the West, it must be mentioned that Marathi 
has been more conservative than Gujarati ; and in both languages, there has also gone on, 
along with this tendency to adopt foreign words, the contrary desire — though confined only to 
i\iQ literati — to rescue the indigenous languages from this foreign invasion. But such attempts 
have hitherto been futile. In Mr. Eamanhhai's Bliadram-bhudra, this literary purism nhich 
goes to the extent of translating “ticket"’ by inidi/a patrila has been ridiculed almost to ex- 
tinction. In one wa}’ however, Baroda State may be said to have assisted this movement of 
linguistic purity. It has all along strenuorrsly irrsisted on official correspondence to be carried 
on as far as possible in Gujarati or Marathi. This policy has given rise to the coming of 
new words to suit the needs of the administration — saiiiiti, manlri mandal, nijayadhishi, dajiari 
shera, vela-patral:, nondh-ank, tippan for Committee, Council of Ministers, Court, endorsement, 
time-table, register number, memorandum and so on. These talsatna words, as Sir George 
Grierson will call them, are unfamiliar at first, but are being gradually acclimatised into the 
language. An official ‘‘ jargon in Gujarati and Marathi is thus being created. At the same 
time Gujarati has taken its share, under the patronage it must be said of this State, in the work 
of devising a common stock of scientific and technical words in the Indian languages, which 
is being sedulousl}' pursued by the literary academics of the other three principal Indo- Aryan 
vernaculars — Bengali, Hindi and Marathi. A committee has been at work for years over this 
most important question, and their first fruits are contained in the Sayaji Vaijmuiik gahdu 
Sangralia. In the preparation of this hook, which is only a jueliminaiy to a larger and more 
ambitious undertaking, they assure us that they have had the assistance of the scholai.s and 
scientists from other part.s of India. 


A subtler influence than that evidenced by the wholesale importation of English words 
is seen in the growth of " Anglici.sms “ in such weird phrases and idioms as ja^er hdndhki'mi 
(public- works), hin-janiridt dial (unnecessary delay), dhydn khcncJivaman i~nrecJdi,e (attention is 
drawn), mliat no daw Vunchse (he will breathe a sigh of relief), etc. These idioms are the 
result of English education and also often necessitated by the needs of the official “ jargon 

329. Literary Influences — Coming now to literary influences, here again the mo.st 
important are from the West. The expansion in iorm and theme observable 
in modem Bengali literature is also seen in Gujarati and Marathi. Not only 
has the output increased hut their variety has also become wider. The old religious 
element still survives but the governing interest in literary activity is now 
mainly secular and belletristic. Some of the most popular branches, the so-called Gujarati 
Naval katlia, and the Marathi Kadambari, are also I am afraid the most inferior. In this respect 
however and also in regard to the acted play, Marathi, especially in the work of Ilari Nara\-an 
Apte, Gadkari and others, is .superior to Gujarati. In biography, hi.story and other serious 
Works of research, Marathi also now takes the lead. In poetry however, modern Gujarati has 
shewn greater variety and richness of achievement. Under European influence, new forms 
have developed — like the lyric, the sonnet and vers lihre, the last represented in the fine work of 
Mr. Nanalal, the younger Kavi. The Persian gliazal which owed its present vogue mainly 
to the genius of Kalapi has now also been firmly established in Gujarati poetry. Literary 
criticism has reached a high level in the Karita ane Salt it ya of Mr. Raraanbhai Nilkanth. 
Works on technical subjects like mechanical engineering are beginning to appear under the 
pressure of modern needs ; and the present day demand for teaching through the medium of the 
vernacular has flooded the market with school-books, popular series of tabloid knowledge, 
translations, etc. Finally Gujarati literature has ceased under modern influences to be the 
monopoly of a Brahman coterie. In a recent book called Sarkiira Sdkslmrw fda-delii nne vidclti, 
W’hich included notices of even living authors, I found out of a total of 192 names that 131 were 
Brahmans, 33 were other Hindus, 24 Parsis and 4 Mu.salmans. Of this total again 180 were 
men and 12 wmmen. The Non-Brahmans are thus beginning to contribute in a larger 
measure to literary development. 


The modern movement in Marathi letters was started in the early sixties and seventies 
W'ith the so-called Sastri school who principally worked at translations from the Sanskrit, if 
is noteworthy that here, as in every other modern Indian language, the immediate effect of 
English education was to turn men's minds to the ancient storehouse of Sanskrit literature. 
These translations were followed by adaptations from Shakespeare and Moliere by Agharkar, 
Deval and others, which began the new belletristic movement in Marathi. In poetry, although 
less varied in its achievements than Gujarati, Marathi shows distinguished rvork from Tilak, 
Govindagraja, Kesavasuta and Tekade. 

In journalism and periodical literature, Marathi started earlier although now’ both the 
languages .shorv fairly equal development. The achievements of Maraftii journalism are now 
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rivalled in force and intensity by recent enterprises in Gujarat which have already established 
a landmark in Gujarati prose.* 

330. Literary and Journalistic Activity in the decade in the 
Stale — From this brief general notice we may now proceed to give a few details of 

the books that have been published in the last 
ten years in the State. The total number of 
books published in the State increased from 
1,148 in 1901-10 to 2.470 in 1911-20. Gujarati 
books, which naturally form the greater 
portion of the literary output in the State 
are now produced in much larger number 
than over before. The increase in English 
books is also noteworthy. This literary 
activity is indebted in a large measure to 
State initiative. From 1891, the Educational 
Department of the State has kept up a 
translation section. At first its primary 
function was to have charge of the prepara- 
tion of school text books and producing trans- 
lations from English literature. In 1912, at a meeting of the Gujarati Sahitya 
Farishat, a munificent gift of Es. 200,000 from His Highness the Maharaja Saheb 
was announced. It was decided from the interest of this sum to encourage publica- 
tion of standard books on literature and general knowledge. Originally the idea 
was to produce translations of standard worKs from .English or Sanskrit. Later 
the idea of encouraging original works of research was also developed in connection 
with the scheme. Two series were planned the Sayaji Sdlntya MCdu containing 
works meant for grown-ups and ^aydji Bala Jndna Mala for the use of children. The 
subjects chosen represented a very wfide range — Natural Sciences, technology, philo- 
sophy, economics, morals, religion, history of Political Institutions and Civilisations, 
literary criticism, biography, etc. At fiist the work was slow. Only about 5 books 
were published in as many years. In 1917 however, the work was taken up by a 
group of scholars and much progress has resulted. In all 298 books were planned 
for the two series. So far 87 have been published — 66 in the Sahitya series and 21 
in the Children’s series. Of the total number of books planned 247 are in Guja- 
rati, 44 in Marathi, 5 in Hindi and 2 in Urdu. The books of the first series are of the 
nature of the Home University Library which is very familiar to every student 
of English literature. One of the most remarkable publications in the series is 
undoubtedly the standard work on Maratha History produced by Mr. G.S. Sardesai. 
Not the least valuable of the other works are the critical inonographs on the 
classical Gujarati poets. And among translations is a literary tour de force on 
Alice in Wonderland, The Vaijnemih Sabda Sangraha has been already mentioned. 

Journalistic activity is summarised in the marginal table. The nine weeklies 

in 1911 have decreased to seven. 
The competition of the Press in 
Bombay, Surat and Ahmedabad 
has left little room for journal- 
istic activity here. Newspapers 
and Periodicals have therefore 
ceased to be profitable. These 
seven weeklies at present publish- 
ed are mostly in Baroda City of 
which the chief is the Sayaji 
Vijaya-, only two weeklies are published from Navsari. Six of these weeklies are in 
Gujarati, and one in Marathi. The most important of the monthlies is the Sahitya. 
25 of tlie monthlies are either in Gujarati or in Gujarati combined with other langu- 
ages. The remaining monthly is in Marathi, devoted to physical culture. ]5 of 
these magazines appear from the City. Of these 5 are devoted to religious topics, 
3 are educational, 2 are law reports, 2 given to physical culture, 2 to literary and 
general interest and 1 to music. The two quarterlies are. the two high-class 
journals mentioned in the Chapter on Religion which have been established under the 

* Coordinated literary activity in both tlie.se languages is shewn by the periodical sessions 
of Sahitya Purishats or Literary Coufeicnce.s. In the last decade, the literary or<^anisations 
of both Gujarati and Marathi held their conferences in Baroda. 


Kin<l t»f Newspaper 
or Magazine 

1921 

1911 

Xo 

Chrciilatinn 

Xo 

( hrculation 

Weekly 

7 

9.130 

9 

10.500 

Monthly . . 

2U 

19.125 

21 

15.100 

Quarterly . . 

2 

800 

I 

300 



Number 

GF BOOKS 


J'LBLISHED IN 

LangiiagL- 




1911-20 

1901-1910 

(iujarati 

l.SOl 

1,023 

Uijarati 

51 

.. 

English 

200 

99 

11 iiifli 

17 


Urdu 

82 


JIarathi 

103 

19 

CHlicr languages 

180 

7 

Tutal . . 

2,170 

1,148 
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editorship of Prof. Widgery in connection with his Seminar or Comparative Study 
of Eeligions. 

331. Interaction of Languages : the lingua franca movement — 
In the discussion on variation in linguistic distriljution, mention was made of the 
gradual encroachment of Gujarati on non-Aryan languages and even on Marathi, 
Kachchhi and Urdu. In subsidiary Table X of Chapter VIII another aspect of 
this interaction is shewn. The purpose with which the State undertook to comjhle 
statistics not only about the vernacular in which a person was literate, but also about 
other language or combination of languages in which a person was at least able to 
read and understand printed books was to see how far the literary influences of 
Hindi and Urdu were prevalent in the State. The test laid down was intelligi- 
bility — how far a language not native to the State was understood among its 
population. But the difticulty lay in defining what the degree of intelligibility was 
to be. The Government order passed on my proposal recoenised these difliculties 
full well : — 

“ The proposal of the Census Superintendent to sujjplement the test of lite- 
racy adopted in British India with another test for our own purposes of gauging the 
progress of compulsory education is wisely conceived. Only I would ask him to 
adopt the same, or a similar, but uniform test of gauging literacy in other langua- 
ges. . . .Many people claim to speak Hindi, though they are not able to talk beyond 
a few sentences of dog Hindustani. It is not easy to fix a uniform lingual test 
for all languages ; but one uniform test for all people for each language is 
absolutely necessary to secure useful results.” 

The realisation of these difficulties led me to insist on some adefj_uate test by 
which the influence of such extraneous languages could be gauged. Mere ability to 
speak such languages was not enough. Most Gujarat Musalmans can manage to 
speak some kind of intelligible Urdu. But few even amongst them, whose home- 
tongue it is, have a knowledge of its script or any appreciation of its literature. 
Again in regard to script, the halhodh (or devanagari) is very similar to the Gujarati 
script and it is also taught in the primary schools. Most Gujarati and Marathi 
literates therefore are able to decipher Hindi books written in the Devanagari 
script. But this was not enough indication of the hold of such languages. On the 
other hand, if we insisted on ability to read and write, that would not have been 
fair. Similarly the insistence on ability to speak in addition to the ability to read 
and understand; would have been hard also. A great many people both in Gnjarat 
and Maharashtra are interested in the latest developments of Bengali literature. 
The vogue of Tagore in recent years has given an impetus to this movement. 
Xumerous translations from the Bengali of the works of its standard authors have 
appeared both in Alarathi and Gujarati. It would have been difficult to estimate 
the extent of this influence, if we insisted on the speaking test in addition to intelli- 
gibility. On a consideration of all these circumstances, we have finally adopted 
the test explained above. State Table XII gives the results of this enquiry. The 
figures are however far from reliable and can only be accepted as a rough indication 
of the interaction of languages. 

Subsidiary Table X of Chapter VIII gives the main results for Gujarati and 
Marathi speakers only. Out of 259,340 persons literate or partially literate in 
Gujarati, 2,585 know Urdu in addition or 14 per 10,000 of Gujarati speakers. Those 
who know Hindi are 2,400 or 13 per 10,000 of Gujarati speakers. The persons able 
to understand Marathi are less than these ; only 8 per 10 , 000 . A m ongst Marathi 
speakers 563 , or 174 per 10 , 000 , are able to understand Hindi, 31 or 10 per 10,000 
profess to know Urdu, and 5,325 persons or 1,644 per 10,000 know Gujarati. This 
shows how extensively Gujarati is known amongst Deccanis. Para. 290 of 
Chapter VIII showed that 1,385 male and 349 female literates amongst Deccanis 
are able to read Gujarati only. The want of Marathi schools in many places, and 
long residence amongst a Gujarati-speaking population, are the chief causes of 
this result. The accuracy of these figures however is very much open to question. 
Through errors of record or of compilation, many persons knowing Marathi and 
Gujarati may have been wrongly included under “ Gujarati only ”. But that 
such cases exist there is no doubt. I have known of many cases of Deccani Gauhs 
and Mahars — such of them as take to education — who are only able to read and write 
or understand Gujarati, although they speak a kind of debatled Marathi in their 
homes. I have also noticed the curious practice of some of these Deccani castes 
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talking in Hindubtani between themselves. As to Gujaratis wlio are able at least 
to read some language, the figures show that 177 males and 57 females although 
they speak Gujarati, are not able to read their language. A few Gujarati Vania 
families in Kadi P/aak from Sipor, Unjha, Vadnagar and other places, have long 
settled in the Deccan for business, and their families are known to have been 
brought up to read and write in Marathi. Some Musahnans have professed to 
know English and Urdu, and not Gujarati, although they acknowledge the last 
named language as their home-tongue. Amongst Musahnans, out of 28,037 
persons, who are able at least to read and understand some language, 16,647 have 
acknowledged Gujarati as their mothei-tonguc and 8,855 have returned Urdu. 

333. General Conclusions — Unreliable as the above figures are, they yet 
point to certain general conclusions. Through the exigencies of their residence 
literate Deccanis have generally learnt Gujarati, and most of ihem know how to 
speak it. Gujaratis however do not take kindly to Marathi, or for the matter of 
that, to any other language but their own. Musahnans generally are able to speak 
Urdu, but few of them know how to write it. Hindi does exercise a considerable 
influence on the educated sections of the people, but its spread cannot be said yet to 
be nearly so extensive as English. Its claims to be the I iityiia franca arc beginning 
to be increasingly pressed ; there is general desire also to include Hindi as a second 
language in the schools; much of the old bitterness of the Hinth-Urdu controversy 
has softened down with the growing cordiality between ctlucated Hindus and Musal- 
mans. The latter have tencled to simplify their Urdu and abjure their Persianisms ; 
while the Hindu is prepared to give up the Sanskritisation which distinguished 
the early history of the high Hindi movement. The present attitude of Gujaratis 
and Deccanis to this question may be described in one word : “ sympa- 
thetic inaction.’’ They are prepared to concede about the script at least in their 
printed books, but no Marathi is willing to part with his Modi,* nor is any Gujarati 
anxious to abolish his own script altogether. Under these circumstances, there is 
little evidence of the Common Script movement making much headway at least 
in Gujarat. With the death of the Hon’ble Mr. Krishnaswamy Sastri, and 
Justice Sarada Charan Mitra, the two leaders of this movement, it has more or 
less become inactive. On the other hand, there is much activity in the direction 
of Avhat may be called co-operative scholarship, appreciation of one another’s 
literature, and a united endeavour to improve, the tone of their respective languages, 
recover their lost treasures and to restore the people to a right attitude towards 
their ancient civilisation. 


* But many Marathi speaking people, long resident in Gujarat, do not Imow the Modi 
script. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I — Distribution OF Total Population by 

Language 



'Total Number op Speakers 

Number per 


Language 

1 

j 1921 

1911 

mille of the po- 
pulation of 
the State 

Where chiefly spoken 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 Indo-Buropean family 
Aryan Sub-family In- 
dian Branch 

( Central Group) 





1. Gujarati 

2. Bhili languages 

3. Hindi 

I. Urdu 

5. Hindustani . . 

(j. Rajasthani . . 

1,867,343 

145,856 

7,762 

52,770 

1,835 

4,453 

1,756,307 

146,347 

3,203 

64,306 

5,629 

3,410 

878 

68 

4 

25 

1 

2 

All the divisions 

South Gujarat (Rani Mahls) 
and North Gujarat 

City, Central Gujarat and Ka- 
thiawad 

City and Central Gujarat 

City and Central Gujarat 

Central Gujarat and City 

(Southern Group) 

7. Marathi with dia- 
lects. 

33,165 

36,145 

16 

Baroda City and South 

Guj arat 

(N. W. Group ) 





8. Kaohchhi . . 

9. Lahnda and Sindhi 

11,439 

601 

15,268 

861 

5 

Kathiawad 

Kathiawad, North and Central 
Gujarat 

II.— Other languagesjinclud- 
ing minor languages of 
Indo-European family) 

1,238 

1,322 

1 



2,126,522 

2,032,798 

1,000 



Note. — Other languages include representatives of the Eranian Branch, the Dravida and Andhra groups 
the Eastern Group of the Indian Branch, and English, Portuguese and Arabic speakers. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE II — Distribution by Language of the Population of 

' EACH Division 


Number pee 10,000 or the population speaking 


Natural Division 

Gujarati 

Bhil 

dialects 

Llrdu 

Marathi 

Kachchhi 

Hindi 

Hindus- 

tani 

Other 

Langua- 

ges 

1 

1 ^ 

3 

i ^ ' 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Baroda State 

8,781 

686 

248 

152 

54 

37 

9 

33 

Central Gujarat exclusive of City . . 

9,229 

I 369 

1 

293 

39 

5 

24 

9 

32 

Baroda City 

5,805 

1 -43 

1,212 

2,399 

33 

281 

62 

163 

North Gujarat 

9,745 

i 2 

182 

18 

5 

20 

6 

22 

South Gujarat 

6,059 

3,000 

146 

133 

6 

15 

3 

38 

Kathiawad 

9,152 

i 

112 

65 

569 

70 

4 

^ 22 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III — CoMPAPasoN op Caste and Language 

Tables 



Sthesgth of rntBE (Table XIII) 

Number speaking tribal language 

Tribe (Hindu and Animist) 

Total 

Hindu 

Animist 

(Table X) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Bavcha 

1,017 

1,017 


679 

Bhil 

13,667 

23,569 

20,098 

31,586 (includes speakers of 

Dubli, Valvi and Vasawi 
indicated below, and 
also of Khaadesi who 
number 1,103) 

Chodhra 

32,841 

1,315 

31,526 

30,656 

Dhauka 

7,610 

6,289 

1,321 



21,341 

1.512 

19,829 

19,051 

Dubla 

31,307 

23,250 

8,057 

421 (included under Bhili) 

Gamit 

51,074 

375 

51,599 

51,587 

Kathodia 

372 


372 

314 

Kolgha 

857 

2 

855 

445 

Kokna 

6.762 

893 

5,809 

5,770 

Kotwalia (Kotalia) 

1,410 

30 

1,380 

1,449 

Mavchi 

479 

436 

43 

. . 

Nayakda 

8,672 

1,269 

7,403 

4,557 


20,527 

19,020 

1,507 



1.473 


1,473 

1080 (included under Bhili) 

Vasawa 

13,610 

2,237 

11,373 

5358 (included under Bhili) 

Varli 

205 


205 

351 

Vanzara 

490 

490 


76 


jjoTE, Figures for Katbodi and Varli are included under other dialects, under Marathi in Imperial Table X. 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE III-A— Language Returns correlated 

WITH Caste Table 



Actual num- 



Excess of 

Excess of 

Language 

bers speak- 

Castes, tribes and races sup- 

Total of esti- 

actual speak- 

estimated 

ing the 

posed to speak the language 

mated speak- 

ers over 

speakers 


language 

ers 

estimated 

over actual 

Gujarati . . 

1,867,343 

Hindus (1,742,160) — excepting 

1,753,044 

114,299 



Deccani castes and tribes 
(32,660), forest tribes re- 
turned as Hindus (95,370), 
Hindus from United Pro- 
vinces, Punjab, Kajputana 
and Central India (10,970) 
and Bhatias, Kathiawadi 


' 







Khatris, Kharwas and Okha 
Luhanas (5,220) ; Indian 
Christians less Goanese and 






Reriiigis (7274-149 = 7125); 
Parsis (7,530); Hindu Arvas 






(645) ; Gujarati Miisahnans 
(such local converts as do not 
speak Kachchlii and Urdu 
=90,581); and Jains (43,223) 




Marathi with dialects . . 

33,165 

Deccani Hindu castes (32,Ht)0); 

33,380 




Deccani Animist tribes (577) 
Goanese and Ferincis (149) - 





Western Hindi (Hindi. 

62,367 

Hindustani Hindus from Uni- 

63,024 


657 

Urdu and Hindustani). 


ted Provinces, Central India 






etc. (6,779) ; Musalmans with 
foreign strain and local con- 
verts who are supposed to 
speak Urdu (56,245) 




Bhil dialects (including 

145,856 

Forest tribes : Animist and 

258,447 


112,591 

Khandeshi and Ban- 


Hindu (163.077 -|- 95,370 = 



jari ) 


258,447). 




Kachchlii, Sindlii and 

12,100 

Kathiawadi Memoirs and Kho- 

12,887 


787 

Lahnda. 


jas (6,885) ; Kathiawadi 
Kharvas and Khatris, Bhatias 
and Okha Luhanas (5,220) : 
Sindhis supposed to retain 
their own language (782). 





Eranian Branch and 

306 

Afghans, Balochi-s, Makranis, 

1,835 


1,529 

Arabic 


Arabs 



English . . 

160 

Europeans and Anglo-Indians 

147 

13 


Remaining Languages . . 

5,225 

Remaining Population 

3,752 

1,473 


Total Languaget . . 

2,126,522 

Total Population 

2,126,522 

115,785 

115,785 




CHAPTER X 

INFIRMITIES 

STATISTICAL DATA 


! 

i 

Subject 

TABLES 

Imperial 

State 

Subsidiary 

Infirmities by Age-Periods 

XII-I 



Infirmities by Divisions 

XII-II 



Infirmities by Ca&te,‘i, Tribes and Races. . 

XII A 



Number afflicted per 100,000 of the Population — Five censuses 



I 

Distribution of the Infirm by age per lU.OOO of each se.y 


.... 

II 

Number afflicted per 100,000 of each age-period with number of 



III 

females afflicted per 1,000 males. 




Tite Infirm b}^ Age and Civil Condition 


XIV 



General Observations. 

333- Definition and Statistics — The statistics regarding Infirmities 
are contained, as above detailed, in the two parts of Imperial Table XII, and in 
Imperial Table XII-A. The three subsidiary tables are prepared from Imperial 
Table XII. Besides these tables, a special table regarding the civil condition of 
the infirm has been compiled for the State. 

The categories of the infirm investigated by the Census of 1921 differ only 
slightly from those of ten years ago. In 1911, the instructions regarding 
Infirmities to the Enumerators were : — 

Column IG (Infirmities) If any person be blind of both eyes or insane, or suffering from 
corrosive leprosy, or deaf and dumb from birth, enter the name of the infirmity in this column. 
Do not enter those who are blind of one eye only or who are suffering from white leprosy only, 
or who have become deaf and dumb after birth.” 

The only change introduced in this census was to omit the words “ from birth” 
and also the clause at the end of the last sentence, “ or who have become deaf and 
dumb after birth.” The intention was to include under the class of deaf and 
dumb, those who have acquired these infirmities after birth. It has been stated 
on the authority of Dr. James Kerr Love, M. D. (Glas.), that about half the 
number of deaf-mutes acquire their affliction after birth and before s^ieech is fixed. 
Thus it was presumed that a great many afflicted persons of this class escaped 
enumeration under the old definition. It was therefore thought desirable to expand 
the definition so as to include the persons who have become deaf-mutes after birth. 

In connection with these instructions, it must be mentioned that an important 
association for the relief of the Deaf and the Blind from Ahmedabad sought to 
press upon me the addition of a few other categories to the Census Schedule in regard 
to Infirmities. Along with the deaf-mutes, they wanted us also to compile figures 
for the “Speaking Deaf,” “ the Hard of Hearing ” and “Those that cannot work 
as well as the Sighted.” The “ Speaking Deaf ” are those presumably who acquire 
complete deafness after speech has been fixed. The object of including these 
classes was “ to get a clue of these afflicted persons with a view to help them by 
medicine, operation or education.” It was difficult however to accede to these 
requests, however one sympathised with the excellence of these objects. The 
census agency is by no means an expert agency. The enumerator is made to work 
gratuitously at a business which with greater use is becoming more and more dis- 
tasteful to him ; and he has no wish to be bothered with the duty of compiling addi- 
tional information on any matter. Further, he has little training and less time for 
such subtleties as the last two of the three additional infirmities which the Gujarat 
Association desired us to investigate. The terms are so va^ue besides, that 
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there is no possibility of compiling any accurate statistics regarding them. The 
enumerator is hardly expected to stop and subject the individual concerned to a 
detailed eye-examination, such as was suggested in the instructions drafted by the 
Association : 

“ If the enumerator finds that some member of the family cannot see well, he will then 
ask whether he or she can see enough to read a book. Should it appear that the sight is so 
seriously impaired that it is impossible for the person to read a book or to see an object ten yards 
away, such a person may be noted as blind, even though as a matter of fact, he or she may have 
some slight power of sight.” 

These instructions can only be given effect to by a properly trained staff, 
working under the direction of the medical and sanitary departments ; and I take 
leave to suggest that a separate census of infirmities may be undertaken by the 
State through the agency of these two departments. In the meantime, it must 
be stated that the object of the census was merely to obtain figures regarding- 
infirmities which are the most obvious to even an untrained eye. That is why, in 
addition to the above-mentioned intermediate categories regarding blindness and 
deafness, the Census also chose to ignore these numerous gradations between 
cretinism or weakness of intellect and complete insanity, and between corrosive 
leprosy and the incipient stage of it which are far more common and more difficult 
to detect. 


334. Accuracy of the Return — One other reason for rejecting the 
proposals of the Gujarat Association was the belief strengthened by the te.stimony 
of successive censuses that enumerators were sometimes prone to enter persons 
particularly at the extremes of life as “ blind ” and “deaf-mute,” even though 
they are not totally so. Such wrong entries as ardli-fagal (half-witted), behero 
(deaf), bobdo (mute), rat-andhalo (mght blind), opan;/ (lame), fodA/o (white leprosy) 
etc., however, continued in this census also as in previous censuses. These were how- 
ever eliminated in the process of tabulation. Particular emphasis was also laid 
in the course of the training of the census staff on the importance of correct entries 
in regard to infirmities. The object in view was carefully explained. As the census 
staff mostly consisted of local men there was little chance of any wilful concealment 
happening, except in the large towns. The work was also carefully tested and 
super-\nsed by the inspecting staff. 


The tabulation was most scrupulously scrutinised. The infirmities were 
.separately extracted from the schedules on slips by a special staff ; then Principal 
Xandurbarkar of the local school foi the Deaf-Mutes and the Blind, assisted by 
his staff, went over the schedules again and carefully scrutinised the tables. The 
figures regarding the blind and the deaf-mute were critically examined by him 
by reference to his own notes and personal experience and pronounced fairly correct. 
Every facility was afforded to him to make such extracts from the schedules 
as were necessary for his educational purposes. These figures were 
finally scrutinised by a special staff of picked compilers, who worked under the 
supervision of my Assistant. There is little doubt that the compilation of the 
Table has been very accurately accomplished. The progressive increase in the 
number of infirmities since 1901 may be ascribed, in part, to the great accuracy 
of record and compilation. It may also point to the inclusion of weak-minded 
persons as insane, and the hard of hearing and the dim-sighted as deaf-mute and 
blind, through the over-zeal of the census staff. 


335. 


General review of the results— T he total number of infirm per- 
sons at each of the censuses 
since 1881 is noted in the 
margin. The total number 
of afflicted persons in 1921 
was 8,901 or 417 per 100,000 
of the population. In 1911 
the afflicted total was 4,748, 
or234 per 100,000. The res- 


Number of persons 
afflicted -n-ith 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1891 

1881 

Insanity 

994 

523 

232 

845 

932 

l)eaf-Mutism 

i598 

425 

674 

918 

1,714 

Total Blindness 

6,794 

3,361 

1,649 

4,751 

6,.501 

Corrosive Leprosy . . 

o52 

445 

277 

569 

624 


— — j. xnc; ico' 

pective proportions for 1901, 1891 and 1881 were 145, 292 and 448 per 100,000. 
The figures for 1881 are admittedly defective and erred here as in other parts of 
India generally on the side of excess. In 1891, an improvement in diagnosis led to 
the elimination *^01 many entries from the table. Ini 901, the famine destroyed 01 
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drove away many of the infirm from our territories. Since then there has been a 
progressive increase in the proportional as well as in the absolute figures. A 
combination of factors including improvement in record and tabulation and change 
in definition, as well as high mortality, famines and economic depression of the 
last twenty years must have contributed generally to the continued increase in 
these figures of misfortune. 

The marginal diagram illustrates the proportional variation in each infirmity 
by sex since 1881. 

This diagram is of 
great interest as it 
allows comparative 
examination of the 
prevalence of the 
four recorded in- 
’hrmities jointly in 
the last forty years. 

In regard to deaf- 
mutism there is a 
marked dechne from 
93 male, and 02 fe- 
male, deaf-mutes, 

(per 100,000 of each 
sex) in 1881, to 34 
and 22 in 1921. 

The blind curve 
shows a steep rise 
since 1901. In the 
last twenty years, 
the proportional 
figures of the blind 
have more than 
trebled in the case of 
males and have more 
than quadmpled in the case of females. In regard to leprosy and insanity, the 
figures show slight variation since 1881. Except deaf-mutism, all classes of in- 
firmities showed a big drop in 1901. The proportions of the females show neady 
the same variations as in regard to the males, and except amongst the blind, they 
keep at a lower level than the male curve. Under each infirmity, we shall at- 
tempt to analyse and isolate the factors that have contributed to these variations, 

336. Co-existent Infirmities — But in the meanwhile it is interesting 
to note- the phenomenon of co-existent infirmities. In 1911, the crude total of 
the figures under each-infirmity exceeded the total of persons afflicted by 6, because 
there were two who were both insane and deaf-mute, two who were deaf-mute and 
blind, and two others who were both leprous and deaf-mute. In 1921, these cases 
of cumulative misfortunes are more numerous. 29 persons were returned as afflicted 
with double infirmities, and four with triple. 14 of these pei’sons are both insane 
and deaf-mute. 8 others are both insane and blind ; 3 are both blind and leper, 4 
both blind and deaf-mute; while 4 persons suffer from a triple misfortune-insanity, 
deaf-mutism and blindness. The connection between insanity, or at least creti- 
nism, and deaf-mutism is well known ; and perhaps the number of these cases of 
co-existent infirmities would have been larger if the enumerator had cared to make 
a complete record and did not write down, as possibly it was the case, the infirmity 
that seemed to him the more important or significant. Oral instructions empha- 
sized the necessity of a full record of these combined infirmities. Perhaps the in- 
crease in the number of these cases since 1911 is evidence of improvement in the 
census record of infirmities. 

337- Order of prevalence of Infirmities by Caste and Race- 

While we are on the general subject of infirmities, it is useful to examine the order of 
prevalence of these infirmities in representative castes and communities. The table 
in the margin shows how insanity is most prevalent amongst the higher and 
more economically provident classes on whom the strain ^of living makes 
a greater mental impression than on the lower orders. Communities asso- 
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Caste or Community 

Oeder 

OF PREVALENCE OF 

Insa- 

nit}' 

Deaf- 

Muti^m 

Blind- 

ness 

! Lcf- 

ntKV 

Porsi 

1 

1 

13 


Hindu — 





Brahman . . 

2 

12 

2 

11 

Kanbi 

1(1 

13 

10 

10 

Maratha . . 

5 

2 

8 

9 

Koli 

la 

11 

11 

S 

Rabari 

u 

7 

3 

12 

Bhed 

8 

14 

1 

7 

Hindu and Jain 

4 

6 

5 

13 

Vania 





Musalman 

3 

10 

7 

10 

Chridian 

6 

8 

6 


Forest tribes — 





Bhil 

7 

3 

4 

1 

Vasawa 

9 

5 

14 

3 

Chodhra . . 

i.'i 

1.5 

IG 

r> 

Nayakda . . 

11 

IG 

9 

4 

Dubla 

10 

4 

12 

0 

CJamit 

12 

9 

15 

r> 


ciated with agriculture and rural 
living seem to be least affected 
by it. On the whole there seems 
to be some correspondence between 
insanity and deaf-mutism although 
locality as well as social practices 
may have a disturbing effect on the 
correlation. Blindness is a good 
deal dependent on habits of 
living, standards of house-room, 
occupation and economic condi- 
tion generally. Leprosy seems 
to prevail where insanity is the 
least evident, and particularly 
amongst forest tribes. Generally 
it may be said that locality as’ 
well as climatic conditions have 
as much determining effect as 
social customs such as inter- 
breeding, habits of living, house- 
room, occupation, and even 
race, in the prevalence of 
infirmities. 


Insanity. 


338. Main Figures — The number of persons afflicted with insanity re- 
turned in the recent census was 994 (595 males and 399 females). There are thus 
47 insane persons per 100,000 of the population, as against 20 persons per 100,000 

in 1911. The marginal table gives the 
main comparative figures of the prevalence 
of insanity since 1891. The numbers 
dropped in 1901, but since then they 
have progressively increased, and now 
there arc 11 more male, and 12 more 
female, lunatics, per 100,000 of each sex, 
than thirty years ago. The definition 
requires that only completely insane 
persons should be returned and not 
cretins, idiots and other feeble-minded 
persons whose affliction is not so disas- 
trous as to incapacitate them totally 
from the ranks of workers. Errors of 
diagnosis must have therefore occurred in all censuses, but the extent of their 
operation in influencing the figures since 1891 cannot be estimated, nor is it possible 
to state how far the variations in the number of insane persons are vitiated by the 
factor of wilful omissions and how far the progressive improvement in the machi- 
nery of record and tabulation has effected the elimination of wrong entries. 
The sudden drop in 1901 must however be wholly attributed to the famine. The 
infirm are not long-lived, and the disaster of 1899-1900 must have destroyed a 
good many of their number. Many of the insane must have also succumbed to the 

strain. Since that year, as has been 
already explained in Chapter I, the economic 
conditions that have supervened have borne 
hardly on the people. The last decade 
was really worse than the one previous. Taking 
only the higher castes, the number of the insane 
has increased largely amongst commercial and 
professional classes particularly amongst com- 
munities which are mostly dependent "on fixed 
incomes. Insanity has increased amongst these 
communities, even where their total strength 
has declined. This is so in regard to Parsis, 
Nagar and Audich Brahmans,' and Maratha 
Kshatriyas. 


Name of Caste or 
Community 

Number of Peb 
SONS Insane in 

1921 

1011 

Farsi 

9 

7 

Nagar Brahman 

13 

7 

Lad Vania . . 

10 

. 

Audieh Brahman 

27 

17 

Voliora 

22 

6 

Saiyad 

8 

2 

Memon 

9 

8 

Maratha Kshatriya 

8 

6 

Kanbi 

159 

73 


Year 

Insane 

Actual 

figures 

Proportion per j 

100,000 

ilale 

Female 

-Male 

Female 

1891 

535 

310 

43 

27 

1901 

151 

81 

15 

9 

1911 

319 

204 

.30 

21 

1921 

595 

399 

54 

39 
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339. Distribution by Sex and Locality — ^The map given in the margin 
shows the local distribution of the insane. 

A table is also given which shows the 
proportional figures by sex in the different 
Natural Dmsions. The highest pre- 
valence of insanity is in Central Gujarat. 

South Gujarat, North Gujarat and Kathiawad 
then follow in order. The last named divi- 
sion shows the least prevalence of this disorder 
amongst females. The sex ratio varies in 
the different divisions, but generally 
there are 67 females afflicted to 100 males 
amongst the total insane population. In 
Kathiawad, apparently the figures are 
not very reliable, at least in regard to the 
female insane. Usually it is the case that the 
difference bet- 
ween the sexes 
is the least 
where the 
women come 
out and join 
the men freely 
in outdoor oc- 
cupations hke 
agri cultural 
labour. From 
this point of 
view, in South 
Gujarat, where 
both males and 
females 
amongst the 
aboriginal po- 
pulation take 
an equal share 
in the struggle 
for existence, 
the sexes ap- 
proach equali- 
ty both in num- 
ber of lunatics as well as in their proportion to the total population. The influence 
of the Purdah in determining sex ratios of the insane will be referred to later. 



Pkopoktion of Iksane 
PEE 100,000 OF EACH 

Division 



Male 

1 

Female 

Central Gujarat* 

63 

46 

North Gujarat 

47 

33 

South Gujarat 

51 

47 

Kathiawad . . 

41 

19 


* The figures are prepared after allow- 
ing for the effect on the distribution of the 
location of the Lunatic Asylum in Baroda 
City. 


I do not think locality has any appreciable influence in, the distribution of the 
insane. In the Indian Census of 1901 , the general conclusion was arrived at that 
local physical conditions had little effect on insanity and further that figures lent 
little support to the theory that such social practices as consanguineous marriages 
had any effect. On the other hand, 
the prevalence of insanity has a 

great correspondence with literacy. Nilural Areas insane to preva- to lite- 

In the margin a comparative table 

is given which shows that generally 

wherever education has been most ^ 

wide spread there the proportion uabi 66 2 2 

of insane persons is high. Kathia- Charotar .... 54 3 3 

wad IS an exception, where the factor Kathiawad scattered 52 4 5 

of literacy is counterbalanced by that „ areas 

. . TT 1 I- Trans-ftabarmati .. 52 4 11 

of occupation. Urban occupations chorashi .... 4.3 5 11 

presumably involving greater mental ^“^“Vadi " 41 7 ^ 

strain tend to produce insanity more Semi-R.asti ! ! ! ! 40 s 10 

than other occupations. In this res- Kanl 10 ]■> 

pect it is fortunate that Kathiaw’ad Kathiawad iiiddie- 27 11 4 

has little of industry or commerce ^ 

11-1 -U-Ii-. ,, Kathiawad Coa-st .. 27 11 7 

that would induce its inhabitants to 

start in mad pursuit of w'ealth. Trans- * ror_ the aty, the corrected ratio is given after 

Sabarmati Area is anothei- notable JgrSJr s,'""”'""' 


given after 
those whose 
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exception. It is an unliealthy region, and perhaps its fever prevalence, as will be 
pointed out presently, is a pre-disposing cause. Chorashi is a third exception. 
Presumably, the social habits of the Rajput, Koli and Animist populations who are 
addicted to opium, ganja and drink are responsible for the comparatively high 
ratio of insanity in this tract. 

340. Insanity by Age — The proportion of the insane per each age-period 
is shewn in Subsidiary Table III. That table shows that the danger zone for the 
onset of insanity amongst males is the age-period 15-60, the highest point being 
reached in the ages 25 to 30, when naturally man’s needs are keenest and his 
earning power to meet these is not yet adequate. Amongst women the critical 
ages for insanity apparently are 15-20, and 30-45, — the earlier period because of the 
premature burden of motherhood and the later when the cares of the family have 
exerted their severest strain. It is also a well-known physiological fact that the 
period immediately preceding the menopause is a time of great mental stress for 
the female. It is remarkable that this danger zone persists in the proportional 
figures of three censuses since 1901. 


The figures respecting distribution of infirmities by age (Subsidiary Table II) 

also support this phe- 
nomenon. A diagram 
is given in the margin 
which gives compar- 
ative curves for two 
censuses showing the 
distribution of 1 ,000 
insane per each decen- 
nial age-period. Here 
also the summit of the 
male curve is at 20-30, 
while amongst the 
females there are two 
summits, one at 10-20 
and another at 30-40. 
In 1911, it is true the 
summit was at 20-30, 
but the proportional 
figures for the female 
insane indicate that in 
that year, the age period 
15-20 and 30-35 had the 
highast ratios. 

341. Figures of 
Age as a test of 
Accuracy of record 

— The figures by age can 
also be used to test the 
accuracy of record. In 
the Indian census, it is 
required as pointed out 
already to distinguish 
betiyeen the violent form of mental derangement which is insanity from idiocy, 
cretinism, weakmindedness and other less complete forms of mental disorder. 
Even in England it is difficult to make this distinction. In India, the difficulties 
must be insufferable. One test about insanity is to see whether the returns 
include a large number of the congenitally weakminded persons or not. 
Complete insanity is a phenomenon which appears only in the adolescent or 
adult periods of life. If there is a decrease in the number of the so called 
■‘insane ” in the age-period 0-10 it will indicate a comparatively greater accuracv 
in the record. In this respect, the figures of 1911 are better than those 
of this census. In 1911, there were 12 persons returned as insane per 100,000 of 
the age-period 0-10, while in 1921, the corresponding proportionate figure was 15. 
Some error of cliagnosis must have crept in, and a greater number of the conge- 
nitally weakminded must have got included in the returns. There is another 
source of error \bhich must be mentioned. In the hyper-endemic malarial 
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areas, occasionally the delirium due to fever is mistaken for insanity. But on the 
other hand malaria with its insidious effects on the constitution is also a predis- 
posing cause of mental derangement. The tracts most exposed to malaria are the 
Songadh, Dhari and Khambha talukas and the Trans-Sabarmati Area. In these 
regions, the prevalence of insanity is indicated by the ratio of 38 per 100,000. 
Trans-iSabarmati has, as we have already seen, a high ratio of 52 insanes per 100,000. 
All these areas are chiefly inhabited by a low-type population whose mental equip- 
ment ordinarily has little fear of derangement. The unhealthiness of climate 
comlhned with the inclement conditions of their living must account for the com- 
paratively large proportion of their insane. 

342. Some considerations on the Variation since 1911- Tludi has 
been already stated above to show how far the figures disclosed in 1921 indicate a 
real increase in insanity. A certain proportion — not large — of the increase is due 
to the inclusion through error of diagnosis of congenital cretins at the age-period 
0-10 in this census. On the other hand the factor of wilful concealment which is 
presumably mostly confined to women) seems to ))e some- 
what less operative now than formerly. The female luna- 
tics have increased from 204 to 399, and the increase 
is mostly found in the higher age-periods, particularly 
in the marriageable and child-bearing ages, when wilful 
concealment through obvious reasons is most likely. 

In the higher ages, 20 and upwards, as the marginal 
comparison shows, there seems to have been a I’eal in- 
crease in the number of the insane. Already in para. 338 
it has been shewn that in certain higher castes, the 
figures show large increases since 1911. 

343. Insanity by Caste and Community — The figures regarding the 
prevalence of insanity amongst the differ- 
ent castes and communities in the State 
are contained in Imperial Table XII-A. 

In the margin a table is given showing 
the proportional figures of the insane 
amongst representative groups. By 
religion, the highest proportion is claimed 
by the Parsis. The figures for the last 
three censuses show that this community 
has taken the lead in this respect. 

Amongst Hindus, Ghanchis and Golas 
just as Brahmans and Vanias show high 
ratios. Amongst Musalmans. the intel- 
lectual and commercial classes show the 
highest ratios. It must be here also men- 
tioned that insanity amongst iMusalman 
females is more prevalent than amongst 
women of other communities. There 
are 75 females insane to 100 males 
so afflicted amongst Musalmans, while 
the general sex ratio for the State is only 
07. If we take into account the factor 
of wilful concealment, which is most 
effeetively operative owing to the purdah 
•amongst these Musalman females, the 
proportion of insanity will be found to 
be even higher than the figures show. One would be inclined to put this pheno- 
menon to the rigours of the Musalman zenana. Amongst the Marathas, there are 
more females than males in their insane total. On the other hand the comparative 
freedom of the women of other communities exposes them to the perils and mis- 
chances of life almost as much as their men-folk, and the sex ratio amongst Biah- 
mans, Vanias and Parsis is by no means favourable to females. 


< U^te or Community 

Proportion of 
Insane per 100.000 
j of each cas-fe, 

euncrni Pojiulalion 

! 

Hindu 

jr, 

Selected Brahmans 

Sb 

Sonars.Sutars, Bhavaats 

i 7t) 

Kanbia 

:i7 

Maratha K.shatriva 

t)0 

Colas 

ss 

Hindu and Jain Vania 

74 

(Mianchis 

10 li 1 

Dhed 

4S ! 

Koli 

:l.3 i 

Rabari 


Parsi 


Mvmbnan 

7,5 1 

Voliora 

S3 

Memon 

64 

8aivad 

00 

Christinni< 


Forest tribes 


Bhil Hindu and Animi^t 

bO 

Hubla 

13 

Xavakda ,, ,, 

35 

Vasava ,, 

44 

Chodhra ,, 

16 

Hamit ,, 

33 

Rf'li(iioiis Mrndiranfry — 


1 (Hindu and Musalman) 

1 

90 


Age- 

Period 

Number of 

IXSAXE IN 

1921 

1911 

20—30 

244 

132 

30—40 

191 

110 

40—50 

120 

o7 

50-60 

107 

29 

60 — 

48 

26 


The table given above points to certain broad conclusions.. Insanity is a 
disease associated with the socially higher and economically more provident classes. 
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The lower castes which show high ratios in Insanity are either those which are 
acklicted to drink like Dheds and Golas, or others whose constitution has been 
wrecked by long residence in fever-haunted tracts, like sections of the Forest Tribes. 
Amongst these latter, drink is also a contributory factor. Occupation seems to 
exert an undoubted, if secondary influence. Agriculture and pasturage seem to 
have a salutary influence; while religious mendicancy (amongst Bavas and Fakirs) 
no doubt attracts the insane. The typically urban occupations vdth their hard 
conditions of toil have a deleterious effect as seen in the high ratios amongst 
Sutars. Bhavsars, Sonis, and Ghanchis. Social practices like consanguineous 
marriages although they may result in feeble mindedness and cretinism do not 
appear to lead to the more violent forms of mental derangement. Diet has also 
little to do with the question. Hindu Brahmans and Vanias who live abstemi- 
ously and on vegetable diet suffer equally with Parsis and Musalmans, while 
Kolis and Harathas whose diet consists of animal food suffer less than either. 


Deaf-Mutism 


344. Main figures — The number of deaf-mutes in the State is 598 (360 

males and 229 females). The ratio per 
100,000 of the population is thus 28, 
or taking the sexes separately, 34 for 
males and 22 for females. The mar- 
ginal table gives comparative figures 
(both absolute and proportional) for 
deaf-mutes in the different censuses from 
1891. It must be remembered however 
that the deaf-mutes of 1921 include also 
those who have acquired deaf-mutism 
after birth. The previous figures profess 
only to be concerned with congenital deaf- 
mutism: that the figures show a decline 
as compared with 1891. proves that in the 
earlier censuses many deaf-mutes after birth were wrongly included in the returns. 
It is a notorious fact that deaf-mutes are short lived, and therefore tlie proportion 
of deaf-mutes to total population by age perixls should show a diminishing 
series. The proportional figures for 1901* and 1891 do not show this at alL 

In the margin a table is given which 
shows the comparative ratios for four cen- 
suses from 30 years of age and upwards. 
It will be seen that 1921 shows the 
smoothest series of the four censal vears. 
The only disturbance is about the years 
55-60, when it is well known that the 
age-returns are most defective and there 
is usually a heaping there so that even 
persons of lower ages are returned at 
50, 55 or 60. On the whole, the deaf- 
mute return of 1921 may be claimed to 
be fairly accurate and more so than its 
predecessors. As to the return of 1911 . 
it was stated in the report of that year 
that in the course of tabulation “ persons shewn as dumb were assumed to be * 
congenital deaf-mutes.'' This proceeding was justified with a view to set off against 
the number of genuine deaf-mutes omitted. If we assume that the margin of 
omission is about the same in the two censuses, the addition due to the above 
cause to the true figure in 1911 will have to be deducted while the true variation 
is considered. 


Age- 

Period 

IT.oror.TKiN of m\leDe.\f- 
MUTES PER 100,000 

1891 

1001 

1911 

1 1921 

1 

- 35 


37 


2(5 

3.5-10 


35 

20 

25 

40 - 45 


78 

19 

22 

45-50 

08 , 

20 

28 

21 

50- — 55 

55 j 

64 

11 

23 

55— m 


59 

27 

26 

60 — 

99 

81 

27 

10 


Year 


Dfaf- 

MrT£S 


Actual 

figures 

1 

Proportion per 

loo.oeo 

Male 

Feiiiale 

Male 

Female 

1891 

56<S 

.150 

45 

30 

1901 

412 

262 

41 

28 

1911 

302 

123 

29 

13 

1921 

369 

229 

34 

•>.-> 

” 


* 3Ir. Dalai m his Keport (p. 407) of 1901 confessed that " on looking at the figures 
generally, there ^yas a strong suspicion that the enumerators had put in those who merely 
suffered from dumbness or deafness or both after birth. ’ 
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345. Some considerations on Variations since 1911 — The figures of 
deaf-mutes have increased from 425 to 598 in the last ten years. If we estimate the 
true figure for 1911 to be 400, the increase is about 200 or 50 per cent, in the decade. 
The change of definition above referred to must have accounted for the increase 
to a great exent. In para. 333 the opinion of Dr. James Love has Ijeen 
already alluded to. If acquirement of the defect of deafness before speech is 
fixed, be a potent contributory factor to the spread of deaf-mutism, then the varia- 
tion in the deaf-mute figures in age-periods 0-10 and 10-15 will show how far the 
change in definition has contributed to the increase. In 1911, the deaf-mutes 
aged 0-15 numbered 166 only. This number has now increased to 264. Xearly 
half of the total increase in deaf-mutes has occurred therefore in these early ages, 
which can be safely credited to this change in definition. 


346. Distribution by Locality — The map and the table given in the 
marginshow the local distribution of the deaf- 
mutes. South Uujarat has the largest proportion 
of deaf-mutes, namely, 36 per 100,000. North 
Gujarat follows with 28 persons. Central with 
27, and Kathiawad with 24 deaf-mutes per 
100,000 of the respective populations of these 
divisions. Compared with the ratios for 1911, 

South Gujarat shows decrease. But the other 
three divisions particular!} Kathiawad show 
increases. The absolute figures themselves are 
however so small that the variations do not 
call for mucli remark. 


1 

■ 

Division 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Pro]>ortion of 
deaf-mutes per 
1G0X(D 

Jfale Female 

1 

1 Central Gujarat 

.31 

18 

1 North Cujarat 

oO 

21 

1 South Ciujarat 

39 

32 

Kathiawad . . 

27 

27 



347. Distribution by Sex and Age — The distribution by sex shows 
that in this infirmity as in insanity, women suffer much less than males. In In- 
dia in 1911, there were 677 female deaf-mutes to a thousand males afflicted 
vdth the same infirmity. In this State, the sex ratio is a little more favourable 
to the females. Subsidiary Table III shows that the number of feijiale deaf-mutes 
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to 1000 male is 621. The diagram in the margin shows the distribution by age- 
periods of the deaf-mutes in the last two ecnsuses. The largest number of deaf- 
mutes are aged 10-20. after which period the curve (.lescends regularly towards the 
end of life. As the present census is not restricted to congenital deaf-mutes, there 
is a steeper rise from 0-10 to 10-20 in 1921 than in 1911. But the reason why the 
proportion of deaf-mutes at the first decennial age group is lower than at the next is 
generally explained to quote from i Le India Census Report of 1911 — by the fact that 

“ parents are reluctant 
to admit the existence 
of this defect in their 
children so long as there 
is the slightest hope that 
it is merely a case of 
retarded development." 

348. Connection 
between Insanity 
and Deaf-mutism — 
In the introductory sec- 
tion of this chaptei {vide 
para. 337) an attempt 
was made to deduce from 
comparison of the order 
of prevalence of the diffe- 
rent infirmities amongst 
representative social 
groups that Insanity 
and Deaf-mutism were 
pretty closely associat- 
ed. It is well known in 
Eurojie and the United 
States of America that 
deaf-mutism co-exists 
with cretinism and 
goitre. Mr. (now Sir 
Edward) Cait establish- 
ed 1 he association bet- 
ween these three infir- 
mities. lie also showed 
that tlie water supply of certain rivers was the medium of the pathogenic organism. 
M/hile discussing the co-existence of infirmities, we pointed out that there were 14 
cases of combiueil insanity and deaf-mutism. It was also pointed out that if the 
enumerators did their duty properly thev would have shewn many more com- 
bined entrii s of j his description than they have done. As it is. it is difficult how- 
ever to establish the connection from the deaf-mute returns of this State. Deaf- 



mutism is not nearly so prevahmt as in other parts of India. In India, in 1911, 
the male deaf-mutes Tiumbered 74 per 1 00,000 against only 29 in this State. 

I : — r I The prevalence of deaf-mutism in the 

; I’lopoiiion Order ac- loriier ae- different natural arcus is shewn in 

I of de.if- ; coicling coriJiiiir Iji ‘Ijii 1 

I X.ttiiial -Vita | inutos por i to deaV j to iii.-’A- tilO tclUlP, clRCi tll0 Oiclt^r 

1 I loa.duo i rauti-^m | iiity of such prevalence is compared to 

the order according to insanity. 

2 Here locality on the one hand as 
social environment and occupation 

4 on the other are disturbing factors, 

g In Charotar, Vakal, Kahnam and 

3 Chorashi for instance, it is social ‘ 

7 habits, the economic environments, 

11 and the general mental equipment 

*** of the inhabitants that prevent the 

3 ratios of insanity and cleaf-mutism 

from corresponding. In Semi-Rasti, 

on the other hand it is local physical 

conditions that are the disturbing factor. Apart from these circumstances, 

there seems to be a fair correspondence between the two infirmities. From 

this table it appears that the hilly and forested regions suffer more from deaf-mutism 
than the open low lands, and that tracts in the neighbourhood of the sea where the 


[ riiarotar 

24 

8 

1 A'akal , . . . ' 

00 ; 

9 

K a Imam 

2S 1 

« 

Ohoia'-hi 

20 

10 

Eas-t i\n(h . . 

33 

5 

West Kadi . . 

18 

11 

Trans-SabaniiAti 

34 

4 

Kasti 

37 , 

3 

Semi-Easii . . 

4.) 1 

1 

Kani 

27 ; 

7 

Kathiawad ^riddie 

24 1 

8 

Block 

Kathiawad Scattered 

’ 39 

9 

Area 

Toast Area . . 

27 

7 
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soil is of recent formation from allu’V’ial deposits have higher ratios than areas re- 
moter from the coast. Again unhealthy areas with wet humid climates show more 
evidence of this infirmity than elsewhere. Finally the reader must be cautioned 
that the rather high ratio that appears against East Kadi is due to the situation 
of the Deaf and Dumb School at Mehsana town. 

An attempt has also been made from a collation of taluka figures to see 
whether the neighbourhood of certain rivers had any influence in the causation of 
these infirmities generally and of deaf-mutism in particular. The marginally noted 
talukas have the highest proportions of deaf-mutism 
in the State. Khambha is, as we may recall, all forests 
and hills, and from an examination of the entries of 
deaf-mutes, it appears that villages where they occur 
are all situated on the upper reaches of the Dedumehr 
and Malan rivers. Similarly, the greater number of 
deaf-mutes found in Kamrej taluka live in villages 
like Netrang, Machchhi, Vihan and Shampura on the 
banks of the Tapti river. In Mahuva taluka, the 


Proportion of deaf-muters per 
loo, ecu in areas of greatest 
prevalence 

1 

Taluka 


Kh»mbha (Kathiawad 


Middle Block) 

59 

Harij (West Kadi) 

57 

Kamrej (Rasti) . . 

52 

Mahuwa (Semi Rasti) 

52 


deaf-mutes are found mostly in Kurel, Sevasan, Fulwadi, Dedvasan, Anaval and 
Rupvel. These are either situated on or near the banks of the Puma and Kaveri 
rivers. As regards Harij, the only pecuharity of the figure ; is that all the deaf- 
mutes occur in the vicinity of the Rann of Cutch. I have not been able to find out 
whether goitre is in special evidence in these parts. The local officers both revenue 
and medical are unable to enlighten me on this point, and I can find no information 
regarding it in any of the published reports of the Medical Department, but at any 
rate, the connection of certain rivers with deaf-mutism seems to be indicated by the 
results of the present census. 

349. Prevalence of Deaf-mutism by Caste or Community — In the 

margin a table is appended similar to that 
given for Insanity showing the relative pre- 
valence of deaf-mutism in the different strata 
of society. The high proportion of the deaf 
and dumb amongst Marathas is only due 
to the presence of Maratha children in the 
Deaf and Dumb School in the City. The 
proportion of Dubla deaf-mutes (which 
is only 46 per 100,000 in this census) may 
becompaiedto that in 1911, when if the 
figures are to be btilieved, the ratio was 
as high as 735 per 100,000. I am under 
the impression that there was a mistake in 
this as well as in other infirmities in the 
compilation of figures in Imperial Table 
XII-A of that year. I believe that the 
figures regarding infij'mities related to both 
the Hindu and Animist sections of the 
tribes, while the total population shewn in 
columns 2-4 was of the Animist section 
only. Thus the proportions were unduly 
inflated. Apart from these reservations 
there is little from these figures to show 


! 

Caste or Community 

Proportion of Deaf- 
mutes per lOO.UCO 
of each caste 

General Population 

2S 

Hhulu 

SS 

Selected Brahmans 

24 

Sonai-s.Sutar.s. Bli.i vsars 

34 

Kanbis 

22 

Marathas 

60 

Golas 

18 

Hindu and Jain Vanias 

35 

Ghanchis 

32 

Dhed 

20 

Koli 

24 

Rabaris 

30 

Parsi 

60 

M usalman 


V ohora 

15 

Memon 

14 

Saivad 

56 

Christian 

O'' 

1 

Forest tribes (Hindu 


and Animist) 


Bhil 

46 

Dubla 

45 

Nayakda 

12 

\ asava 

37 

Chodhra 

19 

Gamit 

25 

Religious Mendicants 

29 


that race, social practice or occupation had a hand in influencing the causation of 
deaf-mutism. Cousin marriage and consequent excessive interbreeding may have 
had the effect of promoting deaf-mutism amongst Parsis and Saiyads. But beyond 
that, there is nothing to show that this infirmity has a special predilection for any 
particular section of the people. Animists (forest tribes) as in other infirmities 
show fairly high ratios in this particular misfortune also. But that is due generally 
to their poverty, and extremely low and dirty standards of living. The local dis- 
tribution of castes may also be a reason. Association with localities where condi- 
tions exist which favour the incidence of deaf-mutism, is enough explanation why 
a particular community suffers from this affliction relatively more than others. 
This applies to the Parsis and Forest tribes as weU, who stay largely in Rasti, and 
Semi-Rasti tracts of Navsari Division. 

Blindness 

350. Main Results — There were 6,794 persons returned as blind in the 
recent census. This gives a ratio of 319 blind per 100,000 of the population, as 
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against 166 per 100,000 in 1911. The marginal table gives comparative figures 

- 1 (both absolute and proportional) for the 

Blind last four ceususes. Compared to 1891 

there are nou' 88 additional males and 160 

Proportion more females, who are blind, per 100,000 

Actual figure'? per loo.u-o of each scx. As ill other part s of India, 

I blindness showed ;t significant decline in 

Male Female Male Female! 1901. There was ail increase in 1911. 

j which Rao Bahadur Govindbhai ascribed 

I’.oiT 2,734 161 ! 235 to better enumeration and improvement 

1 Qco loot im i oo^ ■ in tabulation. In the recent census, this 

2,742 4.052 249 | 395 ! infiruuty shows a sliaip iisc botli 10 figures 

L i and in proportion to the total population. 

Local Distribut ion of the Blind The accompanying table and 
Proportion of | map give the requisite proportional figures 

i of each ^ex i per jNatiirai Divisioii. Against a general average 

i I of 319 for the State. Kathiawad has a high mtio 
; Male ; Female I of 494 per ] 00.000 wlio are blind. North Cnja- 

j ^ rat folloAvs with 360 blind persons per 100.000. 

■■ 195 I 311 ' The proportions for the Southern and Central 

t ;; 215 sfg Divisions are 266 and 249 respectively. 




Blind 


lear 

Actual figuresi 

Proportion 
per 100,000 


Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

1891 

2.017 

2,734 

161 

235 

1901 

7 'io 

894 

75 

95 

1911 

1.363 

1,998 

129 

204 

1921 

, 

2,742 

4,052 

249 

395 


Proportion of 
Blind per ILO.LCO 
of each ■-ex 


j Central Gujarat 

195 

311 

1 North Gujarat 

285 

438 

j South Gujarat 

215 

318 

Kathiawad . . 

351 

647 

1 i 



When we analyse the figures in detail by natural areas within the divisions, 
we realise that the prevalence of this infirmity varies inversely with the rainfall. 
A marg inal table is given which compares the order of the natural areas according 

to lack of blindness and to normal 
Proportion according to . rainfall. There is an almost exact 
Natural Area of blind j Correspondence. The onlv excep- 

“ Rf ‘i P“PW by 

‘ Dublas and ialavias who have 

™ , high ratios of the blind, and also 

Charotar 308 6 7 rr T l .• . . 

Vakai 271 5 6 Rolis.whose Occupation Connected 

Kahnam 269 4 4 with the mauufactureof salt af- 

East Kadi .... 350 8 ' 10 iccts their eyes injuriously. The 

West Ka^ .... 401 10 9 Auavala Brahmans tvho mostly 

Trans-Sabarmati . . . . 309 7 8 -i-.i- • . ,2 

Rasti 367 9 2 Tcsidc lu this region, have a high 

• 224 3 3 incidence of blindness to the . ex- 

Kathiawad iiiddiV-Bioyk 513 12 11 lent of 356 per 100 niille. Perhaps 

Kathiawad scattered 519 13 12 the comparatively high propor- 

Kathiawad Coast area . . ' 455 11 13 tlOU lU Rastl, aS Well aS in Certain 

L other areas like Charotar, East 
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Kadi, Kahnam, Kathiawad Middle Block, etc., is also due to accurate enumera- 
tion and more watchful supervision. 

352. Connection with small-pox — The factor of small- 

pox cannot altogether be eliminated from the question of blindness although 
it exerts only a secondary influence. In the margin are given proportional figures 
(calculated on the population of 1911) of deaths 
from small-pox in the last decade. Kathiawad 
suffered most from small-pox and as we have 
seen the incidence of blindness is there the 
largest. The figures for small-pox were low 
in Central Gujarat because of the greater 
spread of vaccination. In North Gujarat, 
the greater rainlessness and the consequent 
glare and the dust are more active causes in 
the spread of this infirmity. South Gujarat is 
bable to epidemics of small-pox — one such occurring in 1916. This disease must 
be hekl to some degree responsible for the high ratio of blindness in the Kasti tract. 

353. Accuracy of the Return— It has been usually supposed that 
blindness is the most easy to diagnose of all the infirmities. Unlike the other in- 
firmities blindness is associated with the later periods of hfe, so that people do not 
feel ashamed about owning up to it; there is therefore no incentive to wilful conceal- 
ment. In Gujarati, there is a well-known term used unambiguously for the loss 
of one eye only. “Andhalo ” however is used sometimes as a synonym for dim- 
sightedness, but usually it is applied to total blindness ; there is therefore the pos- 
sibility of dim-sighted persons, old in years, being included in the returns. The 
chances of error therefore lie in the direction of excess more than of underestimating 
the total strength of this infirmity. 

The Blind Relief Association of Bombay however sent an important Memorial 
before the recent census to the Census Commissioner convicting the figures of 1911 
of omissions in record. They supported this statement by detailing the results 
of their own independent investigations in certain parts of the Bombay Districts 
of Nasik and Bijapur. These investigations were carried out sometime in 1919 
presumably. According to their enquiries the incidence of blindness in the two 
sampled areas (calculated on the population of 1911) came to 438 and 260 per 
100,000; the recent census figures to hand show that in Nasik and Bijapur districts, 
the present incidence of this infirmity is represented by the figures 251 and 170 res- 
pectively. If the samples taken by the Association were fairly representative of 
their districts, then even the recent census figures are only 60 and 70 per cent, 
of the truth. Nasik is in the neighbourhood of our South Gujarat Division, which 
has as we know an incidence of 266 per 100,000. Our figures of the blind had the 
advantage of being thoroughly scrutinised by the Principal of the local school for 
these defectives, and they were pronounced fairly accurate. Opinions were also 
invited from all the local medical officers of the State, and the majority were in- 
clined to the opinion that the bulk of the increase since 1911 should be put down 
to greater accuracy in enumeration. 

354. Increase since 1911 due chiefly to more accurate record — 

The number of blind persons has risen 
from 3,361 in 1911 to 6,794in this census. 

The present figures are a little more than 
double. The female blind, as well as 
the male, have doubled themselves in 
the last ten years. As the margin shows 
the greater portion of the increase has 
happened in the ages 50 and over. As 
pointed out already, the main reason for 
the increase must be sought in improved 
enumeration. The instructions were very strict regarding the exclusion of the 
dim-sighted from the returns. Besides, the economic strain of the last half of the 
decade was very severe, and it was expected that this circumstance would have 
tended rather to a decrease in the figures of the blind as well as of the other infirm 
(except the insane) by killing them off in large numbers. Instead, it will be seen 
from a comparison of the decennial age-figures from 30 and upwards that there is 
a large increase. Inspite of the fact that blindness is a senile infirmity, there is no 
reason why figures should mount up so suddenly after the fiftieth year is reached. 



1 

1 Under 

1 

59 ycarc | ,70 years and over 

CeiiMib 

1 

1 Male 

Female 

JIale 

1 

1 Female 

1921 

1911 

Variation . . 

i 

! 1,231 
799 
+432 

1,474 

1,020 

+454 

1,511 
564 
+ 947 

2,578 

978 

+ 1,600 


Natural Division 

Proportion of deaths 
from small-pox in 
1911-1920 to 10,000 
of population of 1911 

(Vntral Division 

45 

Northern Division . . 

45 

Southern Division . . 

48 

Kathiawad Division 

106 
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Again the blind aged 50-60 in 1911 were only 429 
to 100 mille; their survivors ten years later (together 
with people who acquired this defect in the decade) 
should not have so suddenly risen, if the pre\nous figures 
were correct, to 2,C73 in 1921. Similarly the blind 
aged 40-50 were only 222 to 100,000 in 1911. This 
figure is quadrupled in the next decennial age-group 
in the census of 1921. 

355- Other causes of the Variation. — These 
discrepancies can only be explained by better enumeration. There must have been 
a real increase also, Avhich is generally attributed by the local officers to economic 
depression and the high prices of food and other necessaries which have compelled 
the majority of the people to lead lives of inadequate nourishment. Dr. Talati, 
the Sanitary Commissioner of the State, favoured me with a long note on this and 
other points. Apart from better enumeration which he thought was in a great 
measure due to the more willing co-operation of the people as a result of the 
lessons learnt from the last influenza epidemic. Dr. Talati thought the lowered 
vitality of the people due to plague and influenza, and the general economic 
strain "of high prices and the diminution of real wages was one of the causes 
of the variation in the figures of the blind. According to that same authority, 
at least 25 per cent, of blindness was due to Opthalmia neo natorum, 
which itself is largely the result of social diseases like gonorrhoea and syphilis. 
Another doctor quoted the authority of Lt.-Col. A. Street, f.r.c.s., i.m.s., for 
the statement that half the number of blind people 
was due to gonorrhoea. In this connection, it is important 
to note that venereal complaints, as will appear from the 
marginal table, are now featuring more largely than before 
in the hospital statistics. Two other doctors agree in thinking 
that eruptive fevers like small-pox are the one essential 
direct cause of total blindness.'’ In this respect, it is signi- 
ficant that the registered deaths from small-pox have in- 
creased from 6,287 in 1901-1911 to 10,313 in 1911-20. This 
cause was therefore increasingly operative in forcing up the figures of rhe blind in 
the last decade. As to opthalmia neo natorum the bulic of it is caused (even where 
there is no venereal taint) by inefficient management of labour cases by untrained 
dais. I am afraid there is little evidence of any improvement in this respect, 
for the figures show that in the age-period 0-10, there are 77 blind children to 100 
mille in 1921, as against only 51 ten years ago. Lastly, it must be mentioned that 
all the professional men I have consulted unite in minimising the effect of dust 
and glare in the causation of total blindness. They are only indirect causes 
of blindness, according to them as they start trachoinatous conjunctivitis which 
eventually leads to blindness. 

-The figures regarding successful cataract 
operations in the State in the last three 
decades are an interesting evidence of the 
growing awakening of the people to the 
need of caring for their eyes. The 
concentration of such facilities in the 
State General Hospital in the City does 
not enable us to show how far cataract is 
correlated with the prevalence of blindness. 
But the marginal table is instructive. 
In the last decade there were five times 
as many cataract operations as in the 
decade previous, 

357. Blindness by Sex and Age— Of all the infirmities, blindness is the 
only one in which women fall the easier prey. To every 1 ,000 males who are blind, 
there are 1,478 females who are so afflicted. In 1911, the corresponding ratio 
was 1,466. This preponderance of the females persists in all ages from 25 
upwards. At the first quinary age-period (0-5) also females are shewn to suffer 
more from bhndness than males. This is perhaps due to the greater neglect of female 
infants. The preponderance at the other ages is due to the exigencies of their 
cribbed confined lives, and the rigorous exactions of their household cares. 


356, Cataract Operations. 


Division 

Number of successful ca- 
taract operations 

1891- 

1901 

1901- 

1911 

1911- 

1921 

State 

23 

101 

564 

Central Division 

1.0 

81 

513 

Northern Division . . 

6 

16 

37 ; 

Southern Division . . 

2 

3 

6 i 

Kathiawad . . 

■■ 

1 

8 i 
1 


Year 

Venereal 
crises treated 
at Hospitals 

1911 .. 

6,032 

1913 . . 

6,308 

1916 

5,990 

1920 . . 

8,393 



Blind proportion- 
ed per 100,000 

Age period 


1921 

1911 

30—40 

123 

195 

40—50 

222 

351 

50—60 

429 

868 

60—70 

991 

2,073 


1 
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They live in dingy closed-in houses with little ventilation, and spend most part 


of their day in smoky cook rooms 
having to prepare food for their men- 
folk. We know from statistics 
discussed in Chapter I that the worst 
type of house-room is met with in 
Kathiawad. Here also the prepon- 
derance of females amongst the blind 
is most marked. In the margin, the 
order according to comfort of house- 
room is shewn to be almost exactly 
in inverse relation to the order accord- 
ing to the sex ratio amongst the blind. 


Division or City 

Proportion 
of female 
blind to 
1,000 male 

Order 

according 

to 

preponder- 
ance of 
females 
amongst 
blind 

Order 

according 

to 

comfort 

of 

houses 

City 

1,107 

5 

1 

Central Gujarat 

1,414 

4 

•) 

North Gujarat 

1,464 

3 

4 

South Gujarat 

1,465 

2 

3 

Katliiawdd . . 

1,721 

1 

5 


The diagram given in the margin shows the age distribution of the blind for 


the last two censuses. 


That blindness is an 
affliction specially asso- 
ciated with old age is 
convincingly proved 
by the accompanying 
diagram. 66 per cent, 
of the males and 7 6 per 
cent, of the females, 
among the blind popu- 
lation are 40 years of 
age and upwards. 
Congenital blindness 
does form from 15 to 
25 per cent, of the total 
strength of this infir- 
mity but on the whole 
the proportion of the 
infirm rises with the 
age of the population. 

358. The Blind 
by Caste and Com- 
munity— An analysis 
of the prevalence of this 
infirmity amongst the 
different classes of the 
population throws some 
light on how occupa- 
tion and social environ- 



ment exert an impor- 
tant influence on the causation of blind- 
ness. Its prevalence amongst Brahmans, 
Vanias and Saiyads may be due to their 
literary occupation. Amongst some Brah- 
mans like the Modh,who are mainly engag- 
ed as cooks, blindness claims as high a ratio 
as 574 per 100 mille. Its commonness 
amongst religious mendicants is readily 
understood. Professional beggars are 
• even known to blind their children to 
excite compassion amongst the charitable. 
Amongst 8onis, Sutars, and Bhavsars, 
the high ratio of their afflicted is due to 
their occupation. It is noteworthy that 
amongst these, males are more afflicted 
than females. Ghanchis owe the large 
proportion of their blind no doubt to 
the exacting nature of their occupation 
conducted in dark rooms in congested 
urban areas. The Rabaris have a high 
ratio compared to the Kanbis and Kolis, 


Caste and Community 

Proportion of blind 
per 100,000 of each 
sex 

General Popidntioti 

J19 

Hindu 

3JS 

Selected Brahman^ 

4S3 

Sonar. Sutar, Bhavsar 

337 

Kanbis 

259 

Marathas 

270 

(iolas 

141 

Hindu and Jain Vanias 

339 

Oaiichis 

479 

Dhed 

556 

Koli 

257 

Rabari 

371 

Parsi 

2/2 

jMnsalman 

294 

Vohora 

181 

Menion 

231 

Saiyad 

337 

Chridian 

31(1 

Forest tribes {Hindu and 


Animist) 


Bhil 

341 

Dubla 

250 

Nayakda 

265 

Vasawa 

184 

Chodhra 

102 

Gamit . . .9 

118 

Religious men-dicanls 

■526' 
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because as cattle-graziers, they have to wander in the dust and glare. The 
Dheds have the uneviable honour of topping the above list in respect of 

blindness. To their filthy mode of living, coupled with 
their lax sexual standards, this high incidence 
must be ascribed. Amongst forest tiibes, the ratios 
given above refer to the Hindu and Animist sections 
taken together, but it is remarkable that the Hindu 
sections amongst them show far higher ratios of the 
afflicted than their Animist confreres. Perhaps their 
Hinduisation inevitably leads to the abandonment 
of their free life in the shaded jungles and their 
living in dirty and congested huts in the settled 

villages and towns. 

Leprosy 

359- Main figures — The number of lepers returned in the State is 552 

i or 26 per 100,000 of the population. In 
' 1911, the proportion of lepers to the popula- 

! tion was 22 per 100 mille. Taking the sexes 
i separately, we find that there are 35 male 
■ lepers, and 16 female, per 100,000 of each 
I sex in the State. In 1911, the respective 
ratios of the afflicted were 31 and 12. Com- 
! pared to the general average in India, the 
incidence of leprosy is not larger in Baroda. 
In India, in 1911, 51 males and 18 females, 

^ ' per 100,000, were returned as lepers. In 

the Bombay Presidency (includin^tates and Agencies) in the present census, the 
proportion of lepers is 36 per 100,000. 



Lepers 

Year 

Actual figures 

Proportion 




per 100,000 


Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

1801 

397 

172 

32 

15 

1901 

182 

95 

18 

10 

1911 

327 

118 

31 

12 

1921 

384 

168 

35 

16 



Proportion of blind ! 


per 100,000 of 

Tribe 

Hindu 

1 Animist 


Section 

Section 

Bliil 

484 

174 

Nayakda . . 

1,024 

135 

Vasawa 

313 

158 


Central Griijarat* 
North Gujarat 
South Gujarat 
Kathiawad 


Proportion of 
Lepers per 100,000 
of each sex 


Female 


* AHcr allowing for lepers in the 
Leper Asylum who were born outside 
the Division. 


places. 


360. Distribution of Leprosy by Locality— The area of greatest 

prevalence of leprosy is the Southern Divi- 

LeperfSToo!ooo , Navsari Prant. Here 70 per 

of each bcx 100,000 01 the total population suffer from 

I this dreadful infirmity. Central Gujarat fol- 

Maie Female lows with 37 lepers per 100,000. The Northern 

and Kathiawad Divisions follow after a long 

Central Gujarat* .. ill t>2 interval, with Only 8 and 4 persons per 100,000 
North Gujarat . . 0 2 who are Icpers. A comparison of the incidence 

Kafuawad 1 10 ^0 disease with rainfall appears to indicate 

that damp, humid climates, and coastal areas 

* After allowing tor lepers in the Composed of recent alluvium are rather more 

tiirni^don” leprous contagion than other 

‘C - places. Kahnam on the Narmada border has 

I ^ ~ ~ rather a high incidence (53) 

Proportion Order ac- Order ac- r, ^ n . r. ' i ' 

I of lepers cording to cording to GVGll Ultcr RlloWlIlg lOI tll6 

Natural Area ix^r 100,000 prevalence rainfall leperS in the Asvlum there 

of leprosy outside the 

division. Perhaps the 
vXf'^" ;; ;; 32 5 I ineffective supervision over 

Kahnam .... 53 4 4 the lepers who are known 

SrK^di 'I I lo frequently to run away may 

We.=^tKadi .... 4 10 9 have led to these unfortun- 

:: ‘! s ates spreading their disease 

SemiRasti .... 00 3 3 aiuongst healthv neonle 

Rani .... 63 2 1 J r r • 

Kathiawad Middle Block 4 10 11 

Kathiawad Scattered 4 10 12 36 1. Variation sincc 

Ar6£lS . 

Kathiawad Coast Areas., 15 8 13 IpH A Statement IS ap- 

^ ^ ^ ^ pended in the margin which 

gives the variation m the hgures since 1911 by four age -groups : below 20 

years, between 20 and 45, between 45 and 60 and 60 upwards. The middle 
group (20-45) is taken because according to the authority of the Indian Leprosy 

* It may be noted that this is against the experience of Bengal. Vide Mr. O’Malley’s Ee- 
port for 1911, p. f22. 


Natural Area 

Proportion 
of lepers 
lX!r 100,000 

Order ac- 
cording to 
prevalence 
of leprosy 

Order ac- 
cording to 
rainfall 

Charotar 

16 

7 

7 

Vakal 

32 

5 

6 

Kahnam 

53 

4 

4 

Chorashi 

28 

0 

5 

East Kadi 

5 

9 

10 

We.st Kadi 

4 

10 

9 

Trans-Sabarmati. . 

3 

11 

8 

Rasti 

78 

1 

2 

Semi Rasti 

60 

3 

3 

Rani 

63 

o 

1 

Kathiawad Middle Block 

4 

10 

11 

Kathiawad Scattered 

4 

10 

12 

Areas 




Kathiawad Coast Areas . . 

15 

8 

13 
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Commission, the hulk of the lepers are usually attacked by the disease between 
the ages of 25 and 30. It also happens that the disease enters the system 
latently and remains unnoticed for years. 

Two other authorities, Daniellson and 
Boeck, have held that the average dura- 
tion of life from the date of attack is be- 
tween 9 to 18 years. One would hardly 
expect a leper's life to exceed beyond 60 
years. Therefore all cases of lepers return- 
ed at GO years and upwards are suspect. 

Many cases of syphilitic sores and white 
leprosy have through error of diagnosis, a 
chance of being mistaken for leprosy and 
included in the returns. From the table given above there appears to belittle varia- 
tion from the figures of 1911 up to the 45th year. In the period 45-60 the lepers have 
increased by 75 persons. Possibly this increase is perhaps due either to discovery 
of wilfully concealed cases or also to a certain extent to immigration. It is reported 
that owing to stringent steps lately taken in the Rajpipla State *, many lepers 
have fled across the Narmada to this State. Kahnam therefore, shows, apart 
iroin the Asylum inmates, a high ratio of the afflicted. The Central Division as a 
whole shows a large increase from the figures (both proportional and absolute) 
of 1911. In the age-group 60 and over, the lepers show an increase of 33, which 
I am inclined to regard as fictitious. The 1911 figures in this respect seem to have 
been nearer the truth. Whatever fresh attacks that happened in the last decade 
must be more or less confined to ages below 45. The actual figure in these ages 
hardly show any variation ; the fresh stocks therefore are presumed to fill up the 
deaths that must have happened among the lepers of 1911. 

362. Distribution by Age and Sex — Excepting blindness, all the 
other infirmities show that women are less afflicted than men. Amongst lepers parti- 
cularly is this so, as there are only 44 females to one hundred males amongst them. 
According to the Indian 
Census Report of 1911, 
the sex ratio was even 
more favourable to the 
females than this. In 
this State, in 1911, the 
proportion was only 36 
female to 100 male 
lepers. I am inclined to 
attribute this low inci- 
dence of leprosy amongst 
females in a large mea- 
sure to wilful conceal- 
ment. But it is possible 
that males may be more 
liable to the leprous infec- 
tion than females. This 
disproportion, it may be 
added, is particularly 
marked about the ages 
10-15 which is the 
marriageable period for 
females, and when the 
incentive to conceal the 
existence of leprosy in 
the family is therefore 
the strongest. At the 
higher ages, the tendency 
to conceal is weakened, 
and the proportion be- 
comes a little higher. 

About 50-55, it becomes low perhaps because afflicted wmmen are less solicitous 

* The Bombay Presidency Census figures show that in the Rewa Kanjha Agency (which 
includes Rajpipla) the number of lepers have declined from 166 in 1911 to 132. 



Year of 
Census 

Number of lepers returned 

Below 2(1 
years 

Between 

2(1—45 

45— GO 

t>0 and 

over 

1921 

47 

291 

155 

59 

1911 

4S 

291 

8D 

2fi 

Variation . . 

—1 


-1-75 

33 
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of public aid and suffer more in consequence and are thus subjected to a higher 
mortality. The marginal diagram shows the age distribution of the afflicted by sex 
for the last two censuses. It has been already explained in a preceding paragraph 
that this disease attacks the adolescent and adult ages and shortens the life 
of its victim considerably. A true record of lejrers therefore should show 
very few victims alive at ages 60 and upwards. In this respect the census 
record for 1921 is more defective than its predecessor, or even that of 1901, 
because one-tenth of the total strength of lepers is returned aged 60 and over. 
In 1901, only 3 per cent, of lepers were of this age. 

363. Prevalence of Leprosy amongst Castes and Communities 

— The caste incidence of leprosy does not throw much light on the influence of occu- 
pation and environment beyond the broad conclusion, that it is found more amongst 

the lower orders who are poor and improvident 
; ^ ^ j than amongst the higher. The comparative 

: Tribe or Race ^iSo“whr'' j immunity wliich the figures show that the 

lo,,,.... I liigher castes enjoy in this respect is much 
discounted however by the probability, or 
rather the certainty of their being more success- 
ful than the others in evading the curiosity of 
the enumerator. In the margin the propor- 
tions for the selected groups are given. Only 
the ratio for the afflicted amongst the forest 
tribes are noteworthy. As to the others, the 
absolute figures are so small that it is not 
worth while (bscussing them. In 1911, the 
ratios for Dubla and Vasawa lepers were 
shewn as 1,765 and 1,001 per 100 mille. These 
figures are open to suspicion, for the reason 
(as mentioned already) that they are cal- 
culated on the total population of the Animist 
section only, while the number of lepers 
related to both the Hindu and Animist sec- 
tions together. Kao Bahadur Goyindbhai 
mentioned as a cause for the high incidence 
of leprosy amongst these tribes that they ate 

the flesh of dead animals. 



364. The Leper Act of 1910 — -For the proper segregation of lepers and 
preyention of wandering and destitute persons afflicted with this disease from 
spreading its contagion to healthy people, the Leper Act of 1910 was passed, and 
it is still in force. Under this Act, the Anasuya Leper Asylum has been declared 
to be the asylum to which vagrant lepers were to be sent by the magistrates. The 
Act prohibits leprous persons from preparing or selling articles of food, drini or 
raiment. They are also forbidden to bathe and wash in public tanks or to conduct 
or ride in public conveyances (except railway trains). The provisions of the Act 
are very leniently enforced, but in municipal and urban areas, lepers are not now 
seen plying conveyances for hire, or selling articles of food, to the same extent as 
before. 


365. Cure for Leprosy — This disease has remained at all times an 
enigma for science. Its causation is still a matter of hypothesis. The old 
Hutchinson theory about its spread through tainted fish does not seem now to 
receive much support. A statement issued by the British and Colonial delegates . 
to the International Conference on Leprosy at Bergen in 1909 seems to embody 
the latest scientific ideas on the subject. It is stated therein that “ leprosy as 
spread by direct and indirect contagion from persons suffering from the disease : 
it is most prevalent under conditions of personal uncleanliness ; that it is not due 
to the eating of any particular food such as fish ; that it is a disease of long dura- 
tion, and becomes dangerous mostly when there is a discharge from mucous 
membranes or from ulcerated surfaces; and that the best administrative method 
of dealing nuth the leprous is segregation.” 

The best medical minds have engaged themselves upon dexusing a cure for this 
fell disease. The Nastin treatment is xvell-known. Deycke together with Dr. Eeschad 
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Bey, an Ottoman physician, “isolated from a non-ulcerated leprous nodule a 
streptotlirix which they call S. leproides. They' found that injections of this 
organism had marked curative effects due to a neutral fat which thay named 
‘ Xastin' The Nastin treatment was used in our local asydum but the intrave- 
nous treatment was found so painful that it was not fuither proceeded with. 
\'orgueira used Collargol intravenously and subcutaneously and claimed success 
for his treatment. A large number of internal remedies has been tried notablv 
with chauhnoo'jra oil, arsenic, salicylate of soda, chlorate of potash and saloi. 
Attention has now been hopefully' directed to a new variant of the old Indian 
remedy^, diauhnoogra oil. The coiitinued administration of this oil per ora having 
been found to have irritating effects on the mucous membrane of the intestinal 
tract, attempts were made “ to isolate the active constituent of this drug, or to 
devise means for making its continued administration feasible." Experiments 
were conducted by Prof. Dean at Hawaii and what is known as “ethyd ester" has 
been prepared from the oil. Very successful experiments have been made vcith 
lepers and at least 48 of the^e unfortunates treated on this new method were paroled 
in October 1919. These lepers have been under observation for a long time, and 
they are still free from the disease. A mission doctor in Korea, Dr. Wilson, has, 
it IS reported, bv trydng a heroic dose of the drug, found that it could be tolerated. 
Briefly the method is to add 100 grains of pulverised camphor to a pound of diaul- 
mougra oil boiled in a water bath. When the camphor is finally' dissolved, this 
preparation is ready' for use, It is then injected weekly' into the deep gluteal mus- 
cles. This is continued with increasing dosage for months. To heal the obstinate 
ulcers, a special kind of ointment, with Idithyol, diauhioogia oil, etc., is also 
u^d. Very good results have been obtained with this treatment. It is claimed that 
sensation returns after a few months to the anaesthetic areas of the patient, who 
becomes rid of his thickened nodular appearance. In course of time, it is difflcult 
even for a specialist to detect that the patient has been at all a leprous subject. 

366. Some miscellaneous topics — ^Asylums and Institutions for 
the Infirm — Having discussed the local prevalence of each infirmity' in turn, it 
now remains to conclude this chapter by' referring to one or two miscellaneous topics. 

The chief institutions for the infirm are the Lunatic Asylum in Baroda City', 
the Anasuya Leper Asylum on the Narmada in Sinor Mahal, and the two insti- 
tutions for the education of the Deaf-mutes and the Blind in Baroda Citv and 
Mehsana town. 

The Lunatic Asy'lum in the City- has now been enlarged, the female ward now 
affording accommoclation for a larger number of inmates. There has been no 
change in the principles on which dangerous lunatics are admitted. Compared to 
1901, the increase in the number of inmates in 
the asy'lum, as it will be seen from the margin, 
points to the growing popularity of the insti- 
tution. The numbers shewn in the margin 
presumably are those that are in residence in 
the census month of each y'ear. The annual 
average of lunatics treated at the Asydum was 
66 in the last decade. The annual average of 
persons discharged “cured'’ was 21, so that 
rather less than one-third of lunatics admitted 
every year got full benefit of the treatment. 

The Leper Asy'lum, situated on the banks of the Narmada, usually attracts 
a large number of lepers during the year, on account presumably of the supposed 
sanctity of the soil, from the rubbing of the dust of which leprosy' is said to be 
cured. The Leper Hospital was established in August 1890, alongside of the tem- 
ple to Anasuym Mata, one of the godlings of disease, and an Anna dihatra, or 
Asy'lum, has been maintained since that date with accommodation for 100 inmates. 
This accommodation, it appears, is only one- 
fifth of the total leper strength in the State. 

The figures in the margin show that leper in- 
mates in the Asylum are rather on the clecline. 

The annual average of lepers treated at the 
hospital in the last decade was 168. The lar- 
gest number treated in any' one year was in 1912 
when 196 lepers took advantage of the institu- 


1 Year 

j Number of ixmates 

Total 

Male j 

Females 

i 1901 

iM) 

Xf)t av 

ailable 

i 1911 

07 

4.S 

19 

! 1921 

i 

• o9 

44 

15 


Year 

Number of lunatics in 

THE ASYLUM 

i i i 

! Total ! Male 

Fcincile 

1 

1901 ..! 

l-t Not av 

[ailable 

1911 ..j 

2.5 20 

0 

1921 . . j 

GO 1 42 

i 

18 
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tion. The unpopularity of the Nastin treatment (which was discontinued after- 
wards) may have led to these unfortunates avoiding the hospital. One of the fea- 
tures repeatedly reported by the Asylum authorities is that a large proportion of 
lepers taking advantage of the institution invariably abscond after a short while. 
A larger and more etliciently managed institution under the direct supervision 
of the central medical authorities and enjoying the latest facilities and conveniences 
of treatment is imperative, if this most dreadful of all human attlictions is to be 
stamped out from the State. 

The School for the deaf-mutes and the blind in the City was opened privately 
in 1909, by a teacher who with another had been deputed by the State to the 
Calcutta Deaf and Dumb School for training. Tn 1911. a monthly grant of Rs. 50 
was allowed to the school, which was raised to Rs. 75 two years later. From 
January 1, 1915, it has been conducted as a Government institution. Starting with 
only one child in 1909, it had 30 children on its rolls in July, 1920. 6 of these 
were girls and 24 boys ; 26 were deaf and 4 blind. The school has two sides, 
literary and industrial. Teaching is done in the children's mother-tongue, iMarathi 
or Gujarati. A practical knowledge of Arithmetic. History and Geography is also 
gi^'en. Each child is also taught some particular industry with a view to enable 
him to earn his livelihood. 

The Mehsana School for the deaf-mutes and the blind was opened by the other 
teacher who was sent to Calcutta for training, in 1913 as a private institution, 
with 3 deaf-mutes. A Government grant of Rs. 25 monthly was soon after asked 
for and sanctioned. The institution was taken over by the State from January 1, 
1915. The present strength of the school is 37 children, of whom 30 are deaf and 7 
blind. 28 of these come from outside IMehsana town. Besides instruction in the 
three R’s, industries, drawing, tailoring, wood work and knitting of socks are also 
taught. It will be seen therefore that, in these two institutions, 56 deaf-mutes and 
11 blind children are being looked after. The deaf-mutes aged 5-15 number 234 in 
the State, so that educational provision for about 24 per cent, of these unfortunate 
children has 'oeen already made. The blind of school-going age number 497 , and 
for these adequate provisions have not yet been made. Full details however of 
these defectives have been extracted from the Census Schedules and given to the 
authorities, and it is to be hoped that in future, these institutions will expand 
in their sphere of usefulness and be able to cater for a much larger proportion of 
these defectives than they have hitherto done. 

367. Civil Condition of the Infirm — It is of great public interest to know 
how many of the infirm are married, and how many are widowed. Of 8,901 afflict- 
ed persons, 2,760 or 31 per cent, are married and 3,944 or 44 per cent, are widowed. 
In the general population 48 per cent. are married, so that affliction does presumably 
inhibit marriage to a small extent. Of the married infirm, only 76 males are 
below the age of 15, so that one may infer that the bulk of the afflicted persons who 
are married acquired their infirmity after marriage. Of the female infirm who 
number 4,829, 584 are unmarried, but the greater portion of these unmarried-396- 
are below the age of 15. There are 23 females amongst the afflicted who are 
unmarried, although aged 40 and over, 52 married females amongst the infirm are 
children not yet fifteen. Leprosy figures indicate that of 168 female lepers 65 are 
married, but they are all aged 15 and over, so that presumably their marriage 
took place before the signs of their disease became patent. Male lepers number 
384. 189 of these, or about half, are married. But there is a cheerful disregard 

of the social consequences of their affliction in respect of the civil condition 
of the insane. Of 595 male lunatics, 162 are married and 92 are widowed. 
Amongst the insane women, who number 399 altogether, 155 are married. A 
remarkable feature of the civil condition figures is tfie large proportion of the 
female infirm who have returned themselves as widows. No less than 2,879 or 
60 per cent, of these unfortunate women have passed off as widows. I take it 
that a great many of them are aged spinsters who are ashamed to own that they 
are still unmarried. A few may be abandoned wives whose husbands had left 
them as soon as they were overtaken by their afflictions. 
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Natural Division 

Insane 

Deaf-Mute 

Male 


Female 




Male 


Female 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1891 

1881 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1891 

1881 

1 

1921 1911 

1 

1 

1901 1891 

1 

1881 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1891 

1881 

1 

o 

3 

4 

o 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

Baroda State 

54 

30 

15 

43 

51 

39 

21 

9 

27 

34 

34 

29 

41 

45 

93 

22 

13 

28 

30 

62 

Central Gujarat (with city ) 

67 

33 

19 

37 

45 

48 

20 

9 

26 

23 

31 

25 

36 

43 

77 

18 

14 

21 

27 

51 

North Gujamt 

47 

1^6 

9 

45 

56 

33 

20 

5 

28 

42 

35 

20 

28 

37 

93 

21 

10 

22 

25 

60 

South Gujarat 

51 

40 

25 

JO 

57 

47 

33 


24 

40 

39 

63 


81 

128 

32 

19 

53 

45 

84 

Kathiawad 

41 

1' 

10 

35 

34 

19 

O 

S 

25 

8 

27 

14 

57 



27 

5 

38 

45 

92 


Natural Division 

Blind 

Lepers 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

1921 

1911 

190ljl891 

1881 

1921 jion 

1901 

1891 

1881 

1921 1911 

1901 

1891 

1881 

1921 1911 

1 

1901 

1891 

1881 

1 

22 

23 

24 1 25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

Baroda State 

249 

129 

! 

75 161 

248 

395 

! 

204: 95 

235 

351 

35 

31 

18 

32 

39 

16 

12 

.. 

15 

17 

Central Gujarat (with City) .. 

195 

91 

57 122 

189 

311 

1 

134j 57 

147 

243 

50 

38 

21 

39 

51 

23 

16 

10 

JO 

-2 

North Gujarat 

285 

158 

02 193 

305 

438 

249' 85 

304 

434 

6 

4 

•> 

12 

IS 

.> 

1 

1 

4 

6 

South Gujarat 

215 

114 

113 137 

210 

318 

177 

130 

ISC 

313 

94 

01 

59 

89 

92 

45 

30 

'21 

34 

41 

Kathiawad 

351 

109 

139 487 

250 

647 

309 205 

1 

291 

415 

10 

15 

13 

10 

19 

0 


5 

15 

8 


Thcfigureri for the In&anoand the Lepers include the inmates of the Baroda City Lunatic Asylum and the Anasuya Leper Asylum 
in Sinor Taluka m Baroda Prant. The corrected proportions for the Central Gujarat Division in which both these asydums are situated 
for these infirmities work out as under:- — 

Insane 63 males, 46 females per 100,000 
Lcjier 41 males, 22 females per 100,000 

after deductmg the number of inmates born outside the natural division The birthplace figures for other years than 1921 are not 
available. 
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SUBSIDIAEY TABLE II. — Distribution of the infirmities by age per 

10,000 OF EACH Sex 


Age 





InSJlSE 




1 

1 

i 


DEAr-MuiE 


Male 



Female 

j 



Male 



1921 

1911 

1901 

1801 

1881 

1021 

1911 

1 

} 

1901 

1891 

1881 

1 

1021 

1011 

1001 

1891 

1881 

1 

•> 

3 

4 

0 

0 

7 

S 

9 

10 

11 1 

12 

13 

14 

15 

.. 

0— j 

00 

04 

108 

187 

244 

■2o 

294 

248 

32 

1 

) 

159 

302 

530 

289 

335 

320 

5—10 

807 

1,007 

307 

590 

508 

802 

1,030 

124 

734 

904 

1,924 

1,887 

094 

840 

1,025 

10—15 

1,025 

877 

530 

1,140 

9S7 

902 

932 

1,111 

760 

1,074 

2,270 

1.30 i 

1,211 

1,420 

958 

15—20 

058 

972 

794 

1,304 

1,205 

1,078 

1,274 

1,481 

1,809 

1 , 074 ' 

1,247 

1,324 

1,236 

1,100 

021 

O 

1 

1,204 

1,101 

IjOOO 

1,3081 


752 

1,422 

1,481 

1,0021 


021 

1,120 

907 

1,0211 







2,280 





1,910 1 





1,381 

25—30 

1,007 

1,348 

1,000 

000 J 


002 

1,078 

1,111 

1,002 J 


840 

1,093 

1,012 

051 J 


30—35 

1,201 

1,097 

1,457 

1,1211 


1,153 

1,470 

740 

9701 


523 

002 

701 

051 1 







2,190 




!> 

1,940 




y 

1.419 

35—40 

000 

030 

094 

785 J 


852 

730 

493 

809 J 


010 

497 

000 

028 J 


40—45 

030 

840 

1,120 

8701 


827 

400 

086 

705"] 

1 

407 

464 

1,211 

7921 







1,310 





1,525' 





1,420 

45 — 50 

403 

533 

530 

411J 


627 

148 

493 

420 J 

i 


397 

241 

458 J 


50 — 55 

000 

370 

720 

5001 


1,203 

490 

618 

0791 


320 

100 

070 

4751 







50l 




!■ 

734 





1,300 

05 — 

200 

158 

100 

75J 


250 

98 

248 

304 J 

1 

j 

103 

lOO 

241 

204J 


bO and over . . 

387 

472 

331 

542 

544 

027 

539 

855 

547 

022 

i 

135 

331 

53' 

840 

1,241 



Ueaf-Me'TE 

Bli-ND 

Age 

Female 



JIale 




Female 



1921 

1011 

i 

1901 

1891 

1881 

1921 

1 1911 

1901 

1891 

1 

1881 

1 

1921 

1011 

! 1901 

i 

^ 1801 

1881 

1 

: 

1 

1 18 

19 

20 

21 


23 

24 

25 

20 

27 

28 


30 

31 

0—5 

742 

407 

572 

514 

231 

288 

1 

491 

291 

382 

285 

217 

! 

305; 230 

325 

191 

5—10 

1,310 

2,114 

1,031 

1,229 

723 

532 

688 

742 

039 

547 

304 

275 

520 

308 

417 

10—15 

2,140 

1,707 

1,140 

1,429 

831 

o'2o 

756 

728 

OlO 

513 

207 

405 

004 

351 

300 

15—20 

1,004 

1.138 

954 

971 

577 

398 

006 

517 

530 

545 

188 

340| 0 1 «j 

440 

345 

20—25 

830 

1,382 

1,107 

7711 


405 

555 

755 

6741 


195 

401 

537 

4701 






> 

1,307 




H 1,123 





748 

25—30 

1,002 

732 

720 

600 J 


975 

oii 

535 

595 J 


328 

401 

700 

512J 


30—35 

901 

976 

087 

829] 


441 

520 

755 

0941 


481 

581 

705 

593'! 







1,277 





1,123 




y 

1,114 

35—40 

480 

509 

954 

457 J 


408 

500 

702 

000 J 


480 

606 

805 

407 J 


40—45 

480 

325 

087 

6861 


627 

565 

795 

7441 


636 

771 

1,140 

S55'] 







1,415 





1,273 





1,348 

45 — 00 

170 

407 

152 

343 J 


489 

534 

503 

496J 


543 

836 

459 

457 J 


50 — 55 

393 

81 

648 

8571 


1,138 

1,078 

953 

1,0021 


1,268 

1,231 

1.174 

1,2071 







1,708 





1,575 




1 

1,633 

55 — 50 

87 

81 

305 

171 J 


03o 

491 

517 

282 J 


595 

355 

302 

421 / 


60 and OTet . . 

300 

81 

1,031 

1,143 

1,831 

3,738 

2,502 

3,105 

2,752 

3,015 

4,409 

3,208 

2,237 

3,400 

3,814 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE III — Number afflicted per 100,000 persons of each 
Age-Period and number of females afflicted per 1,000 Males 


Age 

Ncmber afflicted per 100,000 

Number of Females 
AFFLICTED PER 1,000 MaLES 

Insane 

Deaf-Mute 

Blind 

Lepers 

Insane 

Deaf- 

ilute 

Blind 

Lepers 

Males 

^Females 

1 

Males 

j^emales 

Males 

1 Females' 
1 

1 Males 

1 

i 

i Females 

1 

1 

O 

1 3 

1 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1 ^ 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

0^5 


2 

1 

10 

12 

58 

64 

1 

1 

333 

1,308 

1,114 

2,000 

5-10 


33 

23 

46 

21 

94 

88 

5 

2 

627 

422 

842 

429 

10-15 


45 

30 

62 

41 

106 

70 

9 

2 

590 

583 

583 

250 

15-20 


61 

56 

49 

30 

117 

99 

12 

10 

754 

500 

697 

727 

20-25 


97 

37 

43 

24 

140 

98 

29 

16 

390 

559 

712 

565 

2i3-30 


100 

42 

33 

29 

111 

154 

33 

16 

356 

806 

1,291 

452 

30-35 


84 

54 

26 

26 

135 

227 

51 

26 

613 

957 

1,612 

478 

35-40 

• 

47 

50 

25 

16 

145 

289 

69 

22 

944 

579 

1,768 

283 

40-45 


55 

47 

22 

16 

249 

398 

75 

31 

868 

733 

1,616 

423 

45-50 


50 

09 

21 

10 

280 

524 

88 

48 

1,042 

400 

1,642 

476 

50-55 


62 

98 

23 

18 

585 

1,053 

86 

31 

1,455 

750 

1,647 

326 

55-60 


69 

57 

26 

11 

752 

1,366 

86 

68 

625 

333 

1,385 

600 

60 and 

over 

48 

49 

10 

14 

2,140 

3,569 

84 

37 

1,087 

1,400 

1,779 

475 


Total . . 

54 

39 

34 

22 

249 

395 

35 

16 

671 

• 

621 

1,478 

438 
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CASTE 

STATISTICAL DATA 
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Subsidiary 

Caste, Tribe, Race or Nationality . . 

Castes classified according to tlieir traditional occupation 

XIII 

i 

Variation in Caste, Tribe, etc., since 1891 . . 


TI 


General Observations 

368. Reference to Statistics — Imperial Table XIII gives tlie statistical 
information by administrative divisions of the numbers and distribution of castes, 
tribes and races inhabiting the State. Subsidiary Tables I and II, appended to 
this chapter are prepared from this table : the first classifies the caste returns into 
traditional occupational groups in the manner favoured at the census of 1911 ; 
and the second gives the variations since 1891. 

369. Utility of the Return — The utilit}' of the record of castes has been 
often doubted. For the 1901 Census, a previous Census Commissioner advocated 
the dropping altogether of the enquiry into the caste distribution of the people, 
on the ground that the changes in the caste distribution in a particular locality 
(province or state) or in the tendencies and attitude of the different social strata 
to such questions as marriage, education, occupation and the like are spread over 
such long intervals that they do not easily lend themselves to statistical analy- 
sis from decade to decade. It was argued therefore that a decennial record of 
caste was an unnecessary and costly luxury. Recently a resolution was tabled 
in the Indian Legislative Assembly in favour of the omission of the question about 
caste in the Census Schedule on the ground that the caste-returns were notorious- 
ly inaccurate, and that the census in a manner gave statutory recognition to social 
precedence of particular groups and thereby encouraged feuds between caste and 
caste, for example between Kayasthas and Vaidyas. This last objection does 
not seem to be based on a complete understanding of the scope of the census en- 
quiry regarding Caste. The instructions to enumerators regarding Caste were 
to enter the caste or tribe of Hindus, Musalmans, Jains, Sikhs, Aryas, Brahmos 
and aboriginal tribes and the race of Christians, Buddhists, Parsis, etc. In the 
Manual for Supervisors, the instructions were fuller : 

“ In column 8 the real tribe or caste must be entered and not some general term common 
to several castes. Thus Koli, Kanbi, Bania or Brahman are general terms. When a person 
returns himself as Koli, Kanbi, Bania or Brahman, he should be asked what kind of Koli, Kanbi, 
Bania or Brahman he is, when the real caste name such as Koli-Patanwadia, Koli-Baria, Kanbi- 
Kadva, Kanbi-Lewa, Bania-Lad, Brahman Audich, etc., will be ascertained. Again Kadia, 
Chudgar, Nesti, Patva, Gandhi, etc., are words indicating occupation and not caste and should 
be avoided. For instance, if a person returns himself as Kadia, he should be told that it is the 
name of his occupation, but he should say what his caste is, whether Kachhia, Sathawara, • 
Kanbi-Lewa, etc., and whatever it may be should be entered. Lastly, terms indicating loca- 
lity such as Hindustani, Pardeshi, Marwadi, etc., must not be used. The real caste of these 
people must be found out.” 

In these instructions, there is no statutory perpetuation of caste distinctions. 
It is true that an ethnographical survey may give rise to caste wranglings and in- 
sidious attempts to seek official sanction for a spurious status on the part of castes 
aspiring to rise in the social scale. Mr. Enthoven of the Bombay Ethnographic 
Survey pointed out in a recent paper how his investigations turned his office into 
a kind of Caste-arbitration tribunal. But the census record itself is independent 
of any caste feuds regarding status. It is the use that is made of it that matters. 
In the 1901 Census, an attempt was made to fix the social precedence of castes. 
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Mr. Dalai’s Report of that year contains the most valuable results of an exhaus- 
tive and painstaking enquiry. But the discussion that followed these attempts 
at classification by social precedence engendered a considerable amount of inter- 
caste bitterness which was not quite assuaged by 1911. The Census of 1911 there- 
fore wisely chose a more colourless and innocuous planof classification by traditional 
occupation. The chapter on caste in the Census Reports of that year however 
devoted a considerable portion of their space to ethnography and caste-origins. 
Much of the matter that had been discussed before was traversed again. On 
this occasion it has been decided to confine our attention to the demographic 
and sociological aspect of caste as an element of the population, and in that view 
there can be no doubt that caste is still a vital factor. As the Census Commis- 
sioner’s note points out : 

‘‘ Marriage which is one of the essential factors governing the rise and fall of population 
is practically controlled by caste, and the relative fecundity of the classes in different social 
strata could not be discussed without reference to the statistics showing the changes in the 
proportions of the married and unmarried of different ages in different castes. Similarly 
the interest and practical utility of the statistics of literacy, infirmities and occupations is con- 
siderably enhanced by their analysis according to the principal castes. There are social and 
educational questions which are intimately connected with caste and in the solution of which 
the information given by the caste returns will be of great value. I need only instance the 
questions connected with the treatment of the depressed classes. Occupation is closely as- 
sociated with caste, and in discussing the occupational returns and industrial progress we want 
the latest statistics of the principal industrial and labouring castes to combine with the occupa- 
tional figures. An estimate of the progress or decline of the cottage industries cannot be made 
without the comparative statistics of the castes chiefly engaged in them.” 

As to the element of error, there is no doubt about the greater accuracy of 
caste returns compared to, let us say, figures regarding Animists, or the returns of age. 
The bulk of the people return their castes correctly. The vast majority of castes 
are local, the tendencies of evasion are also well-known and the ways how these 
are countered are familiar to every Compilation Office. Besides, these tendencies 
themselves are of great interest as throwing light on social changes, and no census 
enquiry can afford to ignore them. 

370. Scope of the Chapter — The objection attaching to an ethnographi- 
cal survey ceases to have force when the scope of the enquiry is narrowed down to 
a discussion of the demographical aspect of caste. As shewn above the statistical 
information regarding caste is combined with other data : with literacy (in Im- 
perial Table IX), with infirmities (in Imperial Table XII-A), with marriage and age 
(in Imperial Table XIV) and with occupation (in Imperial Table XXI). The 
bearings of caste on these different problems are dealt with in their respective chap- 
ters. In the present chapter, our concern will be mainly to test the accuracy 
and value of the caste return on which these correlations are based, and to appraise 
them in respect of the variations in the figures of different censuses. It is of little 
concern how we classify castes for this purpose. The classification adopted on 
the basis of traditional occupation in 1911 has been continued on this occasion 
also. How far such traditional occupation obtains in the caste at present will 
form one of the subjects of enquiry in the next chapter. 

A proper appraisement of the accuracy of the return will enable us to utilize 
the information with a view to see how the attitude of the people towards caste 
is shaping under the pressure of modern economic and intellectual influences : 
whether the present day tendencies are making for fusion or further separation 
and in what way, if at all, caste is lending itself to new ideals such as that of 
nationality. 

371. Accuracy of the Return — As the main concern of this chapter is 
statistical, it is to the accuracy of the figures that we must first turn. A mass of 
highly useful information regarding the origin, customs and interrelation of Gu- 
jarati castes was collected by Mr. Dalai in 1901, Avhich requires little emendation 
even now and to which my own contribution can be but insignificant. Mr. Govind- 
bhai prepared an excellent glossary of Castes, Tribes and Sects both as an appen- 
dix to his Chapter XI and also as a separate publication. This glossary contains 
material which has been culled from a multitude of sources, not the least valu- 
able of which is Mr. Govindbhai’s own personal knowledge. This -f^ork has faci- 
litated the work of this census and has helped it to have a very accurate return 
of castes and tribes in existence in the State, 
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372. Caste Index: its utility — In this census, as on the previous occa- 
sion, an alphabetical Caste Index m the vernacular (Nyat jat ni kal-JcuvCtri) was 
prepared in two parts, the first part containing true caste-names of 262 castes and 
the second containing 55 indefinite and ambiguous names or variant names of castes, 
chiefly collected from the enumeration books of previous censuses, which 
were to be avoided as affording no clue to the actual caste or group of persons 
so called. Included under this second list were such diffuse descriptive names as 
Kshatriya and Vaishya, two of the four archaic divisions of Hindu Society. These 
general terms have more or less lost their ancient significance and the various 
social groups that are known, or have aspirations, to belong to these have now theni- 
seh^es settled down into mutually exclusive endogamons groups or independent 
castes. Of such descriptive names, Brahman, Kanbi, and Vania have been alone 
retained in the Caste Table, although the sub-groups comprised under each of these 
heads are mutually exclusive and apparently difierent castes. Secondly the list 
also contains such occupational entries as Chudgar (ivory or wooden bangle makers), 
Kandoi (sweetmeat sellers), Katpitia (sellers of fuel), Achari (Brahman cooks), 
Kadia (builders), etc. The third group of mistakes relates to vague territorial 
names like Parcleshi or modern descriptions like Bengali, Madrasi, Dakshini, etc. 
Lastly there are professional names or names suggestive of status or civil condi- 
tion or sect names. Examples of these entries are Thakor, Garasia, Sevak, Gulam, 
Sanyasi, Sadhu, Brahmachari (celibate), Paramhansa (ascetic of superior rank), 
Pamdepir (sectaries of that name), Meshri (generic name for Hindu Vania), etc. 

The circulation of these lists was of very great use to the supervising officers 
in securing a close and intelligent scrutiny of the information entered by the enu- 
merators in column 8 of the Schedule. But it must be remembered that there 
is a danger in stereotyping the lists, as the flux of time may make them out of date. 
The history of caste shows that inspite of its seeming rigidity it is capable of ex- 
pansion in a multitude of ways. Race, occupation, residence, language, religion, 
status, manner of living or diet, attitude towards a particular social practice like 
the remarriage of widows : — all have entered into the caste-complex some time or 
another in its long history. In the above enumeration of types of “ spurious ” 
entries we have seen how occupation, status, civil condition, sect, etc., are the difierent 
sources of these names. There is no knowing whether in the future what are 
spurious to-day will become true caste designations. All that one can postulate is 
that the present true caste-names are old ethnic, functional, religious or other dis- 
tinctions which have now acepured historic fixity and settled down into rigid caste 
differentiations. 

373. Unintentional errors — The bulk of the entries in List II above 
referred to represent unintentional errors. The average lower class Indian has 
little knowledge of the proper name of his caste or sect. The first answer that will 
come to him when asked about his caste will be to name his occupation. If press- 
ed further, he will simply give out his class or sept name, or even his own atak 
(surname). Besides the types of errors mentioned in the list, this census also 
disclosed a few curious entries — some of which may be mentioned “ Vadvasia ” 
(from Kadi taluka) was found to be a surname used amongst Ravalias. ‘'Targala 
Maretha” (reported from Ghanasma, West Kadi) seems to be a mistaken entry 
for a section of Kolis who combine a very much watered type of Sakti worship 
with Musalman beliefs and have taken to the profession of dancing. That is why 
they are called Targalas. “ Khalas ” reported from Mehsana town was found 
on enquiry to be identical with Hindu Kharwas, numbers of Avhom are found 
in Baroda City. “ Mandlia Rawal ” (reported from Patan) appears to be a local 
class name of the Audich Bahasra Brahmans. “ Utara ” (from Vyara) is the name 
of a section of Kansaras (coppersmiths), dealing in base metals ; they' are the. 
same as Otaras of the 1911 table. In Kadi Prant, some Bhils have described 
themselves Menas. These are the Minas of Raj putana. “Talaya ” is a mistake 
for Tala via, a , sub-caste of Dublas. Entries .such as " iVIudhai ” and ’’ Bhuva ” 
AAmre found on local enquiry' to belong to Rajputs. 

374. Intentional errors — The other cla.ss of errors is the result of deli- 
berate misrepresentation. These errors affect the returns more seriously than 
the other type. They arise usually w'hen certain aspiring castes call themselves 
liy^ new names, or AA'hen individual members of these pass off as belonging to some 
castes higher than their own. Generally the castes to Avhich these aspiring groups 
have sought to affiliate themselves are Rajputs and Vanias. Certain of these ten- 
dencies are due to progress in education ; this point has been already dealt with 
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in Chapter VIII (para. 288). Other reasons are change in social practices or oc- 
cupations that had previously been traditionally associated with the caste in ques- 
tion. In the paragraph above quoted, the case of the Modh Champarteri Ghanchis 
was mentioned. As it has been decided not to record septs of sub-castes, it was not 
found possible to accede to the request of the representatives of this community 
to treat them separately. They were careful however not to show any desire to 
be mingled with the Modh Vanias, but the fact that they wished to be tabled as 
■■ Modh Champaneri Vanias was an eloquent testimonv to the secret wish of 
their hearts. It is true, as Mr. Govindbhai’s glossary points out, that these Modh 
Champaneris were originally Modh Vanias but since then they owed tlieir fall 
to the taint of oib"^. The Khambhars — a section of Kachhias (the caste of market 
gardeners, originalh Kaubi, or even of Ivoli descent) — -petitioned in this census to 
I'e reckoned separate from Kachhias and treated as a Vania caste. Tlnw argu- 
ments were singularly unconvincing as to the latter part of the claim. Among 
the Kachhias they do not even rank the highest. Like all the other divisions witliin 
the caste, they neither dine together nor intermarry. Their claim to roli rj/avahar 
(commensality) with Vanias is stoutly denied by the latter. Their numbers are 
very few in the State ; taking all these things into consideration, it was finally 
decided not to accede to their request. 

375- The case of Barias and Khants — The Barias of Padra were par- 
ticularlj’ obstreperous about their claims. They pursued me wherever I went with 
a ponderous dossier of documents and genealogical trees. They founded their 
claim on their Eajput (Padhiar) surnames and their having given daughters in 
marriage to Eajputs. There is no doubt that a great many Barias have Eajput 
patronymics. Eajputs on the other hand are notorious for the indiscriminate 
manner in which they seek their wives from the lower strata. The prestige of 
their caste attracts a number of spurious entries. A.s it has been pointed in Chap- 
ter IV (para. 152), there are varying opinions about Kolis : some regard them as 
hardly cliherent from the Eajputs, others would scixrcely distingui.sh them from 
the aboriginals. Possibly both points of view are partly right. The nature and 
the extent of the Eajput strain determine the dilterences. Kolis in M estern Gujarat 
(Vakal, Easti, Charotar and Kahnam) are more Eajput than those of Eastern 
Gujarat (Chorashi and Trans-8abarmati) who are hardly distinguishable from 
Bhils. The Khants and Barias are of high repute socially — especially the Patelia 
(Talabda) section among them, — and they have given brides to Eajputs, or failing 
Eajput husbands. toMolesalams or converted Eajputs. They will have no truck with 
the lower class Kolis— Patanwadias or Kotwalias. The Khant Kolis in Xorth 
Gujarat have at some places recorded themselves as " Thakur Solanki”. In Cen- 
tral Gujarat the term Dliarala is generally used for all Kolis high and low, but 
possibly there is a social gradation between the Baria proper or Khant Baria and the 
Talabda Barias. Talabcla (.Sanskrit, Sdudodhhaca, raised irom the soil) is the 
term given to the Hinduised Sudras amongst the aboriginal tribes who submitted 
to the Gujar invaders and accepted Hinduism. Our present state of knowledge 
regarding the various Koli clans is obscure, and we must wait irntil a complete 
ethnographical survey is undertakeu. In the mea.nwliile it seems reasonable 
to suggest that the Khants and Barias should bo separated from the general head 
of Kolis at least, even if they are not included under Eajputs. It is among these 
sections that Hinduisation of the pronounced type is most evident ; the highest 
families in the social sense among them prohibit widow-remarriage and their fea- 
tures generally proclaim a very evident Eajput admixture. 

The Barias are not the only people to claim kinship with the Eajputs. The 
attitude of the Kalals has also to be noticed. A memorial from the .Shaundika 
Kshatriya Sabha forwarded through a Calcutta vakil claimed that the Kalals were 
Eajputs or Kshatriyas. They are supposed to belong to the Agnikala Haihaya 
Vansiya Sept of Kshatriyas. Finally the Dheds (in Vyara) have begun to call 
themselves " Mayavansi ” Eajputs. Local enquiries have failed to elicit any fur- 
ther particulars about the origin of the name “ Mayavansi.” Some of the Dhed 
patronymics are certainly Eajput — Vaghela, Dabhi, Parmar, Solanki, etc. 

376. The case of Brahmabhats— The Brahmabhats also applied to 
be included as a sub-caste of Brahmans. Amongst the Bhats, the Brahmabhat 
is marked off from the rest of the community by his more correct Brahmanical 
observances, vegetarianism and stricter prohibition of widow-remarriage. In 

* In their original application they disclaimed all connection with oil. But under mv 
cross-examination their representative admitted that they did once dejil in oil, though not in 
the manufacture of it. 
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Gujarat and Kathiawad, tlie Brahmabhats wear the sacred thread, and do not dine 
with the other divisions or with Vanias or Kanliis. Their claim to a separate treat- 
ment deserves therefore more serious consideration. The allegation as to their descent 
from a Kshatriya father and a Brahman A\idow is of course denied by them and may 
be held to be unproven ; regarding the Brahmabhats, it may be stated without 
much doubt that they are a Brahman community.* In the Bombay Census Ke- 
port of 1911, it is stated that they are almost certainly degraded Brahmans. 
Their degraded status is easily explained. Their close relation with Eajputs 
invariably led to a departiue from Brahmanical standards and they declined in 
consequence in the eyes of other Brahmans.” But their whole tradition and caste 
history are wrapped in romance. The weight of evidence shows that Gujarat 
Brahmabhats were originally Brahmans from Allahabad and Marwar. Their 
devotion to poetry is seen in the w orthy place their poets have taken in the liter- 
ary history of Gujarat. The abandonment of priestly functions is not a reason to 
exclude them from Brahmans. On the whole they have as good a reason to be 
called Brahmans as Anavalas, who have no priests or mendicants amongst them. 
But as the question regarding their place in the scheme of Hindu castes does not 
seem yet to have been finally decided, and the census is no forum for such a deci- 
sion, the Brahmabhats are placed provisionally outside the Brahman fold, but 
as an allied community. 

In the application of the Modh Champaneris and the Khambhars, the tendencies 
to set up claims are typified. As the India Census Beport of 1911 pointed out: 

“ The claim to a now name and status is almost invariably accompanied by copious quota- 
tions from the Shastras and by commentaries fuU of fanciful statements and false analogies, 
backed up by vicious syllogisms, such as : — 

The Taisyas are traders ; we are traders ; therefore we are Taisyas. 

For the desired deduction the major premise should be ‘ all traders are Taisyas.' but this 
of course is not the case. There are many trading castes that are admittedly not of Taisya 
rank. 

These claims to higher status are generally bolstered up by a vi/nvasfha. declaration, or 
obtained from certain pandits, whose good offices have been secured, in some such terms as the 
following : — ‘ The have the same social observances as the Taisvas. their oc- 
cupation is that of the Taisyas ; they say their real name is which is mentioned by 

Manu as a Taisya caste. Therefore they may be regarded as Ihaisyas.’ Xo attempt is made 
to investigate the actual facts, or the past history and associations of the community.” 

377. Parvenu accretions to Castes— In regard to these tendencies, it 
cannot be too often emphasised, that the aim of a census record is to get at the real 
strength of a particular social group. If a particular sub-caste wishes to recede 
from its parent group or if it chooses to call itself by a separate name its separate 
record under that designation is permissible provided its strength is sufficiently 
large to warrant such a treatment and provided also such a name causes no risk 
of confusion. Claims to be treated under the ancient four-fold classification should 
always be disregarded, as they raise awkward questions of precedence, with which 
the census has absolutely no concern. Perhaps after this census, when the ex- 
clusively demographic aim of the Caste-record is realised, there will be in future 
few occasions for Caste-petitions. 

The difficulty in regard to intentional errors is not so much with concerted 
attempts on the part of a whole caste or sept like the above to rise higher in the 
social scale. Most of these claims are well-known and the instructions to the enu- 
merators are precise enough to counter all these attempts wherever they are found 
to be unjustified. But what is more difficult is to trace the insidious accretions 
to castes of parvenu individuals. A large community like the Lewa Kanbi or the 
Rajput is peculiarly open to risks of invasions of these kinds. Caste control is 
looser there than in a smaller and more compact community. Restrictions'as 
to marriage also cannot always be enforced and there are perpetual accretions to 
these castes from various sources which are affecting the purity of its compo,?i- 
tion. It is in reference to this continual liability to accretions of this kind that the 
proverb says, Garasio gozaro nahi ane Kanbi ngat halmro nalii : a Girasia is never 
tainted nor is a Kanbi ever an outcaste. Like the hlaratha Shindes and the Ben- 
gali Shagirdpeshas the Kanbis have their bastards; the issue of the chakarcUs (maid 
servants) of Kanbi households are called gharjayavans (or left handed families) 
and are now beginning to call themselves Rajputs. The Gulam Kolis of Navsari 
are similarly' the issue of irregular unions between the ujaliat (higher) classes and 
Kolis and Dublas. The issue of mixed marriages or unions betiveen Parsis and 

* Mr. Enthoven iA his Tribes and Castes of Bombay (Tol. I, page 126) acknowledges that 
the Brahmabhat is a distinct entity, tracing its descent from Kanojia Brahmans. 
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aboriginal tribes (Dublas), the Khavas and Gola Castes of Kathiawad and the 
Anglo-Indian are other instances of classes of people from whom individuals are 
continually attempting to affiliate themselves into the next higher group. These 
instances disturb the true extent of the variations but they are not so numerous 
as to aftect the general accuracy of the whole. Throughout the compilation stage, 
searching local enquiries were instituted and doubtful cases were corrected. Few 
major errors of the intentional or unintentional variety have been left uncorrect- 
ed and the figures for castes may be accepted as a fairly valid record of their 
numerical strength. Later on in connection with the discussion on variation, the 
factor of deliberate falsification will be referred to wherever necessary. 

Distribution and Variation since 1872 

378. Strength of the main Castes — Brahmans of all kinds number 
113,825 including 73 Aryas in this census. Kanbis 
of all kinds (including Deccani and Kokani Kunbis) 
number 434,479 of whom 979 are Jains and 133 Ary- 
as. Kolis of all kinds number 387,541 (including 10 
Aryas). Vanias of all kinds (Hindu, Jain and Arya) 
number 78,457 ( 39,940 Jains and 27 Aryas). The 
Rajputs number 79,308 (including 124 xVryas and 
6 Jains). The forest tribes (Hindu and Animist sec- 
tions together) number 258,447. The untouchable or 
depressed classes number 176,924 (including 103 
Aryas). The Musalmans with foreign strain number 
56,993. Local converts number 90,892. The pro- 
portional strength of their groups is indicated in the 
marginal statement. 

379. Strength of Hindu and Jain Castes- Taking the Hindu and Jain 
castes individually (without reference to 
main class names) and excluding forest tribes 
we may divide them according to strength 
into the marginally noted statement. In the 
first group will be Lewa Kanbis (including 
Patidars) numbering 194,145 persons, Kad- 
wa Kanbis (188,627) and Thakarda Kolis 
(136,068). In the second group are Dheds 
(99,546), Rajputs (79,178), Barias (72,970) 

and Talabda Kolis (72,700). In the third 

group occur only one Brahman caste — Audich (40,473), and one Vania — Shrimali Jain 
(24,404). Besides these there are Anjana Kanbis (32,760), Patanwadias (22,074) 
and Mak- 

wana Kolis showmo the relative strength of Hindu 5< v^AiN castes 
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(21,664), 

R a b a r i s 
(49,874), 
low type 
labouring 
groups like 
V a g h r i 
(30,659) 
and Rav a- 
lia (23,917) 
and uncle- 
an castes 
like Bhan- 
gis(27,548) 
and Cha- 
in a r s 
(35,147). 

Thus these 
20 castes 
a b s o r b 
1,244,711 
persons or 

about 74 per cent, of the total Hindu and Jain population (les§ forest tribes). A 
diagram is given above showing the relative strength of Hindu and Jain castes 
that have a strength of at least 10,000 persons. 
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I 100.000 and over .. 

1 

3 

518,840 

11 50.000-100,000 

4 

324.304 

III 20.000-50.000 

13 

401,477 

IC Below 20,000 

215 

445.302 


Name of Group 

Percentage 
of total 
population 
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DIAGRAM 


Strength of Forest Tribes — Among the forest tribes, the largest 

groups are the 


SHOWfNG the: RELATIVt STRENGTH OF ANIMISTS 


Gamits (375 
Hindus and 


51,599A.nimists) 
Bhils (23,569 
Hindus and 
20,098Animists) 
and Chodhras 
(1,315 Hindus 
and 31,525 
Animists). The 
other tribes in 
order of strength 
are Dublas (mos- 
tly Hindus), 
Talavias, Tad- 
vis, Vasawas, 
Nayakdas, etc. 
Hhanka is a ge- 
neral group name for all Bhils, but 7,610 persons (mostly 
Hindus) have returned this name as their tribal designation. 
Probably Hinduisation has the effect of obliterating tribal 
distinctions. The eighteen separate tribes known as forest 
and hill tribes are shewn in the margin. 

Mr. Dalai treated the Talavias as a criminal tribe, apparently 
part of the Koli race. The Talavias are however now rightly 
regarded as a sept of Dublas. They consider themselves a 
socially superior and independent sub-caste. Of the 20 sub- 
divisions of Dublas, these and the Vasawas have differentiated 
out as distinct. The Talavias are mostly Hindus : they take 
girls from the Sara via section of the Dublas but do not give 
their daughters in return. Further they only dine with 
the Mandvias. "With the other Dublas the Talavias have 
nothing to do. The Tadvis were treated in 1901 as unclassi- 
fiable unit of the forest tribes. But the Tadvis, as the 
name implies, are a sub-caste formed by fission [tad). Exactly how 
the fission arose, the details are not so far available. Mr. Enthoven, the latest 
authority, regards the Tadvis as the descendants of Bhil women and Musalman 
men ancl as tracing their origin to about the time of Aurangzebe. They are half- 
IMusalmans but in Baroda State, they were all returned as Hindus. They have a 
deep regard for certain Hindu deities. " They make good soldiers and constables 
but are poor cultivators, generally living by wood and grass cutting. To the fault 
of laziness, they add the vices of a quarrelsome and vindictive temper, and a great 
fondness for liquor.” The Mavchis are a.nother differentiated sept of the great 
Bhil trilje, the Hinduised section of whom — known asBavchas — followed the Mara- 
thas into Gujarat and served as their grooms. Linguistically, it has been shewn 
that Bavchi and Mavchi are closely allied. Kacially I have 110 doubt that there 
is a connection although the Bavchas do make some preposterous claim to being 
Vanias ! (Fide Enthoven, Tribes and Castes of Bombay,^. 65). The Caste glossary 
of Mr. Govindbhai however definitely assigns the Bavchas to the Mavcha section 
and I have retained the Bavchas under the forest tribes, until the point of their 
origin and caste affinities is finally decided. Finally it has to be mentioned that 
tribes like Dublas, Dhodias and Bhils admit people freely (sometimes only at the cost 
of a feast) from other races and even from higher Hindu castes as well. Kanbis 
are known sometimes to affiliate themselves into the Dubla clan and the Dhodias 
have such sub-divisional names as Brahmanias, Vanias, Kanbias, Desais, Bliats, 
Prabhus and even Parsis. Dublas have among their septs Rathodias and Vohrias. 
Amongst the Bhil clans occur the names of Ahir, More, Pawar, Gaikwad, Shinde, 
etc. 
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381. strength of Musalman Castes — Strictly speaking there ought not 
to be any caste distinctions amongst Musalmans. The broad distincti(ui amongst 
Gujarat Musalmaiis is ethnical. The extent of the foreign strain determines the 
line of demarcation. This primary division through long residence in Gujarat 
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has now hardened almost into the rigidity of a caste difierentiation so far as the 
jus contivhii is concerned. The foreign-strain Musalmans are those that rank 
the highest in 

social rank. olA&R^M showin& the relative btreihgth of musalmaw castes 
Already in 
para. 317 (in 
the Chapter on 
Language) this 
ethnic divide 
amongst Mu- 
salmans has 

been discussed in so far as it affected the distribution of Musalman speak- 
ers between Gujarati and Western Hindi. In the Dalai Report of 1901. Ihe 
Musalmans were divided into 8 groups and 98 tribal or occupational names. The 
following table has been prepared on that basis with suitable modifications : — 



Name uf CJroup 

Inelude*. 

Number of 
Caste names 
included 

.Strength 

I. Foreign . . 


12 

i6,90S 

1 A. Arabs . . 

Saiyad, true Shaikh and Arab (Kuraishi; 

3 

•t6.026 

B. .Vfghant* 

Pathan, Khokhar and Afghan 

0 

»» 

14.165 

C. Mughak 

Mughal . . 

I 

1,029 

' D. Baloch 

Baloch (Luhani, Madvaui) and Makrani 



E. Siddi 

Siddi (Habshi) . . 

1 

263 

r. Sindhi 

Sindhi, Multani 

2 

3,940 

11. Indigenous 


■i4 

'•>0,S92 

A. Neo-Musalman.s 

Khoja, Menion, \'ohora (peasant), Vohora 




(trading), Moleaalani. Kasbati, Momna, 



i 

Sipahi. Dhadhi. and Mirasi 

m 

61.648 

j B. Converts who have still 

Clihipa, Darji, Bhat, Bhoi, Khatri, Dhobi. 



I retained Hindu ca-te or 

ilaclihi, Sutar. Rathod, Parinar, Makwana 



1 occupational namca 

Behlim, Gandhrap, Gola. Ghanchi, Kalal, 



1 

Kumbhar, Luhar, Mali, Hajam. Bliadbluin- 



I 

ja, Sajat, Saraniva, Bandhara, Mochi. Ga- 




liara, Hijda and Bhand 

28 

9,943 

C. Converts who have 

Bhadela. Bhathiara. Bhisti. Dudliwala. Khat- 



adopted new oecujia- 

ki, Naghori, Nat, Pindliara. Pinjara, Po- 



tional names. 

ladi. Rangrej- Panjnigara. Tai and Kasai. . 

14 

11,471 

D. Converts who are me- 




nials or labourers 

Maleks 

1 

7,839 

E. Unclean 

Bhangi . . 

1 

1 

III, Religious Mendicaiilit 

Fol-i' 

1 

4.S4li 

Unsptcif.nl.. 



■jor 

Total IVlusaljiian 

.... 

67 

162,238 


382. Strength of the foreign element among Musalmans - The 

foreign elements constitute only 35 per cent, of the Musalman total. This proportion 
has been calculated on the basis of the census figures for all Shaikhs. But among 
Shaikhs, the same tendency that gives rise to spurious accretions to the ranks of 
Rajputs and Vanias is also apparent. As pointed out already in the Language 
Chapter (para._ 317), a great many aspiring converts when they rise in worldly cir- 
cumstances wish to be known as either Pathans or Shaikhs. The tendency of 
Pinjaras to pass off as Dhunak or Pinj Pathans has already been mentioned. 
The Shaikh community receives accretions from miscellaneous sources. As the 
Persian proverb says : First I was a Quasab (corresponding to our Kasbati), next 

year, I became a Shaikh ; this year, if the prices rise, I shall be a Saiyad.” The 
last part of this proverb is perhaps a libel. The Saiyad is a jealously guarded and 
highly respected community with undoubted purity of lineage. ' “ Shaikh,” it 
is suggested by some people, is not a tribe but is a term of respect applied to ve- 
nerable old men specially of high literary attainment and religious sanctity. From 
this point of view, Mr. Dalai actually suggested that Shaikh should be used to 
denote all Musalmans otherwise unclassifiable. But in the list prepared bv Khan 
Bahadur Sadik Ali, Vazir of Khaupur, and appended to the Bombay Census Re- 
port of 1911, Shaikh is traced to Ansari, an Arabic sept name. But this traditional 
origin has been overlaid by accretions* through conversion and promotion from the 
lower orders although the foreign strain is still very evident. In para. 317. above 
referred to, I estimated from the point of view of language 70 percent, of Shaikhs to 
be of foreign and Musalman descent, and therefore not expected to speak Gujarati. 
If we add to this percentage the extent of those true Shaikhs who through long 

* One contributory cause of these accretions is the desire of Musalman Sectaries of the 
Piranapanth — known as Shaikdas and Momnae — ^to pass off as Shaikhs. 
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domicile in Gujarat have adopted its language, the proportion of true Shaikhs 
may be raised to 75 per cent. The Shaikhs now number (true and spurious together) 
26.902. The Pathans. another large foreign section, number 13,500. There are 
also 8,915 Saiyads and 3,912 Sindhis. 

383. Strength of Indigenous Musalman elements— Amongst 
the indigenous elements, the trading Vohoras (21,064) and Memons (13,871) are the 
largest sections. The Vohoras have also a peasant section who form practically 
an endogamous group of the Hindu t}^e. There are 9.438 Molesalams and 7,092 
Momnas. The Khojas number 2 009. Amongst the converts who retain their 
original Hindu name, the largest group are the Ghanchis (4,070). In the occupa- 
tional groups, the most important are the Pinjaras (4.473), Tais (3,109) and Bhade- 
Jas (1.532). The Pinjaras and Tais are engaged in the cotton industry as cotton 
cleaners and weavers. Of these two the latter caste has a foreign element in its 
composition. 

384. Caste distribution of Hindu Aryas— Coming to the Aryas, it is 

significant that quite 13 per cent, of them have not 
signified any name of caste in the census. Of the 
others, the majority are Kanhis and Kajputs. There 
has been some active propaganda amongst the untouch- 
able classes, as a result of which 81 Dheds and 22 Ma- 
kars have returned themselves Aryas in the census. 
In 1911, there were 103 Brahmans, 284 Kanhis and 
33 Eajputs among the Aryas. 


Caste 

Xumber 

All Ari/a-i 

■m 

Kanbis (Lewa and 


Kadwa) 

133 

Eajputs 

]i>4 

Dhed' and Mahars . . 

103 

Brahmans 

73 

Unspecified . . 

86 


'Strength of! 


385. Local Distribution of the main Castes : Hindu and Jain— 

The Brahmans number 113,825 including 73 Aryas. Of these over 34 per cent. 

are in Central Gujarat, 40 per cent, in Korth Gujarat 
and the rest in the other two divisions. The largest 
Brahman caste is the Audich. More than half of the 
Audichas are met with in North Gujarat particularly 
in Sidhpiir, ATjapur, Chanasma and Harij talukas. 
The Anavalas (10,710) are mostly in South Gujarat. 
The Nagars (7,699) are largely in North Gujarat 
(mostly in Visnagar, Kalol and Patan talukas). A 
good few of the Nagar Brahmans (over 22 per cent.) 
are found in Central Gujarat equall} divided between the City and Baroda Prant. 
The Deshastha Brahmans are mostly in the City. Modh Brahmans (8,536) are large- 
ly confined to the Northern and Central Divisions, except about a fifth found in 
South Gujarat (mostly in Navsariand Gandevi talukas). 


Natural Dh ision 

iiralimans! 

! 

Stale . . 

1 

Central Gujarat 

30,061 

X'ortU Gujarat 

45,795 

South Gujarat 

16.8.68 

Kathiawad . . 



12,038 


The Vanias (Hindu, Arya and Jain) number 78,457. The Jain Vanias are 

slightly more in number than Hindu Vanias. The 
Jain Vanias are largely found in Kadi Prant 
while the Hindu section is more evident in Cen- 
tral Gujarat. The main Vania Caste is the 
Shrimali (24,404 Jains and 4,681 Hindus). 
Of the Jain Shrimalis, over 63 per cent, are in 
North Gujarat. 


Of the total strength of Lewa Kanbis (Hindus only) over 58 per cent, are found 

in Central Gujarat (mostly in* the Cha- 
rotar tract), over 24 per cent, in Kathia- 
wad and 15 per cent, in North Gujarat. 
The Kadwas and Anjanas are mostly 
confined to North Gujarat. Of the other 
Kanbis, the Karadia Kanbis are all in 
Kathiawad (in Kodinar taluka). The 
Karadia are agriculturists of Bajput 
descent who are so called from having 
paid " kar ” or taxes to government. 
Uda and Matia are sect-names turned 
into castes. Uda Kanbis are followers of Uda Bhagat. Matia Kanbis are Hindu 
followers of the Pirana panth. The Uda Kanbis number 2,375, but the sect only 


^ Natural Division 

Strength of main Kanbi Castes 

Lewa 

Kadwa 

Anjana 

State 

Central Gujarat . 
North Gujarat . 
South Gujarat . 
Kathiawad 

94,145 

112.974 

29,697 

11.827 

39,647 

1SS.G37 

4,.533 

177,896 

4 , 11.5 

1.783 

■43,760 

226 

31,66.5 

848 

21 


Natural Division 

Strength of Vanias 

Hindu 

Jain 

State 

Central Gujarat . 
North Gujarat . 
South Gujarat 
Kathiawad 

3S,490 

20,347 

11,603 

2,488 

4,052 

39,940 

9,210 

25,174 

2,270 

3,286 
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numbers 142. Apparently the majority have reverted to orthodox \aishnavism 
or to Kabirpanth, while the old name is still continued with its distinctive pecu- 
liarities. Udas and Matias are mostly found in South Gujarat. Maratha Kanbis, 
the base oi the Maratha race, are represented in this State by 2,431 persons mostl}' 
in Baroda City. 


Distribution of Main Koli Caste" 


The Eajputs (79,178 Hindus) are almost entirely confined to Central and 

North Gujarat, in which divisions their 

strength is about equally divided. Of 
the Kolis (387,531), 152,034 or 39 per- 
cent. are in Central Gujarat and 193.904 
or 50 per cent, in North Gujarat. The 
distribution of the main castes amongst 
the Kolis is shewn in the margin. Like 
the Kanbis, the castes are strongly 
localised. Thakardas are almost en- 
tirely in North Gujarat. Barias are 
similarly concentrated in Central Gujarat. 

The bulk (about 68 per cent.) of Talabdas 
are also in this division, though 22 per- 
cent. are in South Gujarat (mostly in 

Navsari tahrka) and a fair sprinkling also in Kathiawad and North Grr]arat. 

Among the other Hindu castes, the Maratha Kshatriyas (13,323 Hindus) 
are mostly in the City. 1,558 Marathas are found in Baroda Prant, 991 in South 
Gujarat, ‘ 857 in Kathiawad and 403 in North Gujarat. The Brahmabhats 
(7,901) are almost all in North Gujarat, with the exception of a fourth found rn 
Baroda Prant and the City. Of the artisan groups, the distribution of the rnarn 
castes is shewn in the marginal statement. The Kathiawad Prants of the f-'tate 
contain more Sonis, Kumbhars. 


i 

Xatural Division 

Baria 

I’.ila bdu 
(Dhiirala) 

Thakarda 

Slatf 

Central Gujarat . 

Cf 

71,c»8G 

rh'.ri'G 

713 

Nortli Gujarat . . 

7.38 

2..093 

131.633 

South Cujarat . . 


16,347 

721 

Kathiawad 

102 

4.462 

1 


Darjis and Sutars per head of 
population than the other parts 
of the State. In South Gujarat, 
the Sonis exceed the Luhars in 
strength. In the other parts of 
the State, the latter are larger 
in number. The Ghanchis are 
practically confined to the three 
divisions of mainland Gujarat. 

In the City alone their strength (1,463) is 12 percent, of the total. The artisan 
groups are mostly town dwellers. 


Main Artisan 
Groups 

1 

! 

Central , 
Gujarat [ 

1 

North 1 
Gujarat 

1 

South 

Gujarat 

Kathia- 

wad 

1 

Total 

Kumbhar 

G.934 

2.'5.136 

4.097 

6,862 

43.029 

Sutar 

5,02G} 

12.265 

2.272 

1,905 

22,368 

Luhar . . 

4,698] 

11.839 

896 

1,725 

19.1.58 

Darji 

2 . 712 ! 

7,427 

1,964 

2,207 

14,310 

Ghanchi 

2,24.a' 

7 , 744 ! 

2.326 

6 

12,.321 

Soni 

4,13oj 

3.779 

l,o61 

1.432 

10,9tl7 


Of the low-type labouring groups and unclean castes, the main castes are 
distributed according to the mar- 
gin. The Dheds are fairly distri- 
buted according to the propor- 
tion of the population of each 
division to the total. The Bhan- 
gis are fewer proportionately in 
South Gujarat. The bulk of the 
Garodas (priests of the Antyajas) 
are in Baroda and Kadi Prants. 

The Chamars are also mostly to 
be met with in these two areas. The Vaghris are similarly practically divided 
between these two divisions, their numbers in the other two being insignificant. 
The bulk of the Ravalias are in the Kadi Prant. 


Xamo of Caste 

Central 

Gujarat 

Xorth 

Gujarat 

Soutli 

Gujarat 

Kathia- 

wad 

Total 

Vaghri 

13.828 

15,509 

179 

1.143 

30,659 

Ravalia 

3,755 

19,682 

136 

344 

23,917 

Rabavi 

6.744 

40, 1 55 

341 

2.634 

49,874 

Dhed 

32.,5o3 

42.523 

14..313 

10,157 

99,546 

Bhangi . . 

! 1 5,600 

9,216 

1,012 

1,720 

27, .548 

Chamar 

i 10,1.59 

22,245 

1,806 

934 

35.147 


386. Local Distribution of Forest Tribes — These tribes are divided 
into Hindu and Animist sections, but as the census figures regarding these sections 
are unreliable {vide Chapter IV, para. 145) they are best treated together. The 
Bhils (43,667), with the exception of a little over a thousand are in Central and 
South Gujarat, the majority being in the former division. The Talavias and 
Tadvis are seceding sub-castes formed from the Dubla tribe. The Tadvis (14,156) 
are all found in Central Gujarat (mostly in the Chorashi area); the Talavias (20,527) 
are found in Baroda and Navsari Pran^s-rather more in the forn^r than in the latter. 
The Gamits are almost all in South Gujarat, so also are almost all the Chodhias, 
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Vasawas, Dhodias and Dublas. Most of the so-called Dhankas are in Central 
Gujarat. The majority of the Navakdas are in the Southern Division and the 
rest in the Central. The local distribution of the other tribes does not call for 
much remark. 


387. Local Distribution of Musalmans — The largest proportion of 

the Shaikhs, Pathansand Saiyads 
is in the Central Division. The 
foreign elements amongst Musal- 
mans are therefore mostly in evi- 
dence in that area. The Vohora 
total in the marginal table com- 
prises the peasant and trading 
sections together. The peasant 
Vohoras (5,391) are almost entire- 
ly in Xavsari Prant (Kamrej and 
Velachha talukas) while the other 
Vohoras (21,064) are largely in 
Baroda and Kadi Pmnts. In 
Navsari Pmnt, the trading Vohoras are almost as numerous as the peasant 
section. The Memoirs {Muamin, true believer) are divided into two sections — the 
Gujarat Memoirs mostly belonging to the Halai and the Kachhia Memoirs being 
found in Kathiawad (in Okhamairdal, Kodinar and Amreli talukas). The Mo- 
lesalams are mainly found in Central Gujarat. 


Local Digtribution of llusalman Castes 


Name of Caste 

Central 

Gujarat 

North 

Gujarat 

South 

Gujarat 

Kathia- j 
\va.d j 

Total 

Shaikh 

12,216 

7,803 

5,55$ 

i 

1,277. 

26.854 

Vohora 

9,943 

.5,.')95 

9.994 

923, 

26.455 

Memon 

1,339 

7.143 

337 

5.0.52 

13.871 

Pathan 

6,153 

5.175 

1.37)4 

818; 

13.500 

ilolesalam 

8,232 

966 

189 

51; 

9,438 

Saiyad 

3,7.50 

3.302 

842 

1,021' 

8,915 


Religion or Tribe 

Number of caste names 
recorded in 

i 

1921 j 1911 

Hindu . . 

2ft.) 

212 

Jrdu 

30 1 

35 

Fore.st tribes . . 

18 I 

18 

Jhualman 

67 

70 


388. Variation in Number of Castes and Sub*castes : Unspe- 
cified entries — In 1901 and 1911, a detailed 
record of castes and sub-castes and septs even of 
some sub-castes was compiled. In 1911. taking 
as separate, the sub-castes grouped under the 
gene.al headings of Brahman. Vania, Kanbi 
and Koli, there were altogether 335 true caste 
names and 195 separate sept names returned. 
On this occasion the record of sept names has 
been omitted : sub-ca.stes of Brahmans, Vanias. 
Kanbis and Koli.s have been however recorded 
as heretofore. In this census, tlrere are 
altogether 320 entries or 15 less than in 1911. On the other hand, the items of 
“unspecified” are in this census much larger as the margin sliow.s. In 1921. 34 

per nrille of the people are pre.sumalily unable or 

unwilling to return details of their caste. Iir 
1911. the proportioir was only 9. Assuming 
that the census machiirery was at least as effi- 
cieirt in this census as iir the last, the figures 
must be takeir to indicate certain tendencies 
oir the part of the people. The large iircrease 
in -‘Koli unspecified’^ however is probablv due to 
the deliberate desire on the part of Koli's them- 
selves of the irriscellaneous variety, like Tha- 
kardas aird lalabdas. to conceal these sept 
nanres which they consider are a disgrace to 
them. When asked about their caste, most 
Kolis of these classes are content to answer 
■■ Thakor,'’ and the enumerator is perforce ob- 
liged, where his local knowledge is not adequate, to return such entries as siniplv 
Koli. The increase of •' Unspecified ” entries amongst Brahmans, Vanias and 
Kanbis is evidence to my mind of present disintegrating tendencies.' under which 
the memory of sub-caste divisions is apt to become fainter and fainter with 
individual families. 


Kind of ^ntry 

Number u! 

1921 

^pecificM;! in 

1911 

Brahman 

5,335 

1.1.54 

Kanhi . . 

2,901 

7 

Vaiiia (Hindu 

7,800 

672 

and Jain). 



Koli 

39,034 

17.109 

Hindu . . 

2,376 

69 

.Tain 

728 

741 

Animigt 

167 


Musalman 

9,597 

9 

Total 

67,938 

1 

19,701 


389. Variation in the strength of Castes-The question of variation 
may now be considered by groups arranged according to traditional occupations. 
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This was the principle of classification in 
1891. to which for various reasons it was 
decided to revert in 1911. Subsidiary Table 
I has been prepared on this basis. It will 
be found that there are three groups con- 
taining 200,000 persons and over ; four 
between 100,000 and 200,000 ; five between 
30,000 and 100,000, and 23 of other smaller 
groups. In the marginal statement the 
main groups each containing at least 30,000 
are shewn with variation since 1911. The 
general increase in the population has been 
only 4* 6 per cent. Compared to this mean 
figure, land holding and cultivating castes, 
the military and dominant castes, the trad- 
ing groups, the A'aghris who engage in 
hunting, graziers and dairymen and the 
castes working on leather (Chamars. Mochis, 
etc.) show higher rates of increase. 


Mam group.> 

Propor- 
tionate 
strength 
per niille 

Variation 
per cent, 
since 1911 

Land holders and cultiva- 




tors 

265 

+ 

7 *2 

Labourei*^ 

176 

— 

1-4 

Forest and Hill tribes 

122 


4-7 

Traders 

03 

-r 

11-8 ; 

Priests and devotees 

60 

— 

5*8 j 

Weavers carders and 




dyers 

5ti 

— 

1-2 

Military and dominant . . 

47 

+ 

14-3 

Grazier.-5 and dai^^■men . . 

30 

+ 

7-8 

Leather workers . . 

21 

-t 

7-0 

Potter... 

21 

+ 

5-9 

itusicjans, sinsiers, dancers, 




juggler?', etc. 

15 

-r 

0-3 

Hunters and Fowlers 

15 

■4“ 

S*9 

Others 

109 

-r 

8-9 

Total 

1,000 

1 


4-6 


390. Landlords and Cultivators — The largest group is that of land- 

lords and cultivators. Their present strength 
is 564,277. The castes are shewn in detail in 
Subsidiary Tables I and I-A. The variation 
in the main castes can only be dealt with 
here. The Koli Makwaiia figures are ex- 
traordinary. Their strength including Mu- 
salmans in 1911 was 2,094. It has now in- 
creased over nine-fold. The IMakwanas are 
found nearly all in Kadi Pmnt ; and the clue 
to this extraordinary variation is found in 
the decrease of the Thakardas of that jrmnC 
The absolute increase amongst the Makwanas 
is 19,612. The total decrease amongst the 
Thakardas is 17,184. " Thakarda " is a name 

of contempt proclaiming the base origin of 
the lower class Koli in that area. " Mak- 
wana ” is a Rajput clan name, to which 
these Thakardas do not fail to lay some shadowy claim. The true Makwanas 
are degraded Rajputs who have fallen off from the status of petty ihakorates and 
landlords to peasant proprietors and cultivators. But even now' the title has a 
glamour. I ascribe therefore the w'hole of the increase amongst Makw'ana to 
spurious accretions from the Thakarda class. The increase amongst Kadwa 
Kanbis is largely due to immigration in North Gujarat. Between 1901 and 1911, 
that caste actually decreased by 1 • 6 per cent. The Lew'a Kanbi is progressive. 
There was a drop of 14 -4 per cent, in 1901. but since then the increase is continuous. 
The caste suffers from migration, the proportion of females is not large and the Patidar 
section is discountenancing Avidow' remarriage. The increase must in some mea- 
sure be put doAvn to migration and also to doubtful additions of the individual 
type, mentioned already. Taking by divisions, in Baroda Pmnt, there is actually 
a small decrease, but in the other divisions particularly North Gujarat, the rate 
of increase is large. The tAvo principal Musalman cultivating castes (Pathan and 
Saiyad) haA^e declined largely in this census. The immigrant elements are increa- 
^ngly leaving the State. Their economic condition generally is not good. Mor- 
tality among them has been very high ; and if Ave take into account the factor of 
falsification, through AA'hich miscellaneous converts palm themseh^es off as either 
Pathans and Shaikhs, the true extent of the decline must be larger. But I do not 
think that factor operated much in this census, as otherAA'ise the item of “ Musal- 
man unspecified ” should not ha\'e jumped from 9 to oA'er 9,000. In 1911, the 
Shaikhs and Pathans registered high rates of increase (over 40 per cent). In 1901, 
there Avas a big decline for obvious reasons. The increase in 1911 Avas therefore 
expected. But a good part of it Avas put doAvn rightly by Mr. Govindbhai to fal- 
sification of returns. 

• 

391. Labourers (General and Agricultural) — Under this head are 
included the Koli population (excepting MakAA'ana). Golas (rice-pounders), Bajanias, 


Caste 

Strength 

Increase 
or decrease 
since 1911 

Hindu 



Lew a Kanbi 

195.183 

-1- 5' 6 

Kadwa „ 

188,691 

9-2 

Anjana ,. 

32,760 

^ 5-95 

Makwana Koh 

21,706 

+ 936-6 

.-Anavala Braliman . . 

10,751 

- 8-4 

Musalman 



Shaikh 

26,902 

— 14-8 

Pathan 

1 3,500 

— 17-2 

Molesalam 

9,438 

“j- o * 

Malek 

7,839 

+ 4-3 

Monina 

7,366 

— 1-3 
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Baloeh. Bipahi and other similar classes. The 
Golas have remained almost at the same figure 
as in 1911. The Balochis have declined from 
951 to 658 and the Sipahis from 780 to 566. 
The fluctuations amongst the Kolis are shown 
in the marginal table. The decrease amongst 
the Thakardas is explained by the increase 
among the Makwanas. The mean increase 
amongst Kolis of all classes is only 4 '5. The 
increase amongst Barias beyond that mean 
ratio must be put down as spurious. The 
■■ Koli Unspecified '' has increased by 21.945. 
Analysing the variation by divisions, we find 
there were no ‘'Koli Unspecified” in Baroda Prant in 1911, and there are now 6,994. 
The Talahdas are found largely in Central Gujarat and the decline amongst them 
must he mainly ascribed to these two causes. Of the other Kolis, the Khants 
have increased from 2,743 to 4,802. The Khants represent the Koli aristocracy, 
and it is possible that part of this increase is fictitious. The Gedia Krdis occurring 
only in Kathiawad have declined from 3,716 to 3,685. 


; Labourers 

i 

i 

j (’A8te 

1 

Strength 

Variation 
since 1911 

j Hintht 



! 

Thakarda Koli 
Talabda 

Baria 

Koli Unspcijtied 


136.0US 

72,700 

72,970 

39,0.51 

— 11-2 
— 20- li 

+ 101 

J- 13-0 

Total Koli 


0 S 7 . 53 I 



392. Forest and Hill Tribes — The variation in the eighteen Bhil tribes 

is shewn in the margin. The Bavchas have 
declined by about 27 per cent, or 364 persons. 
The Dhankas have cleclined from 18,667 to 
7.610, but this decline is only apparent. Dhah- 
ka as explained before (in para. 380). is a ge- 
neral term applied to the Bhil tribes and may 
be taken as a variant for Animist or Forest 
tribes unspecified”. The large decline on the 
present occasion may be therefore taken as 
an index of greater precision in entries.'*' 
The Dublas have declined by nearly 24 per 
cent, or 9,669 persoiis. This decline is large- 
ly explained by the fact that Talavias have 
increased by 10,880. Being a socially su- 
perior section the Talavias have very pro- 
bably attracted spurious aspirants to their 
name. On the other hand, as shewn in para. 
380, these tribal names are names of tribal 
fraternities which have, so to speak, power to 
add to their number. The large variation in 
the figures may be due also to cases of 
legitimate promotion or formal affiliation happening within the decade. The 
Tadvis have increased from only 24 to 14,156. But obviously the 1911 figures 
are a mistake : there were 8,435 Tadvis in 1901. In 1891, there were no Tadvis 
shewn separately. But the number of Bhils in that census was 59,541, and in the 
next census (1901) when the Tadvis were shewn separately, there was a big drop 
in the number of Bhils to 37,650. In 1911, when the Tadvis almost disappeared, 
the Bhils rose to 41,836 or by 11 per cent., proving that the inclusion or exclusion 
of the Tadvi section has affected the variations since 1891. 


Forest Tribes 

Strength 

Variation j 
per cent, i 
.sinee 1911 ! 

1 

Bavclia 

1,017 

1 i 

— 20-.7 ' 

BUil 

43,007 

-r 4-4 ' 

Chodhra 

32,841 

-b 4-7 ; 

Dhanka 

7,010 

— 59-2 

Dhodia . . 

21,341 

-b Id, 

Dubla , . 

31,307 

— 23-0 ; 

Garait , . 

.51,974 

-r -I'S 

Kathodia 

372 

— 28-7 

Kokna . . 

0.702 

+ 4-8 , 

Kolgha , . 

8.j7 

-b 33-8 , 

Kotwalia 

1,410 

— 14-9 ; 

ilavc'hi . . 

479 

— 51*0 

Xayakda 

8,072 

— 13-0 : 

Tadvi . . 

14,1.70 

oSS'S 1 

Talavia 

20,327 

-b 112-8 

Valvi 

1,473 

-b 40-8 

Varli 


— 00-8 . 

Vasawa 

1 . 3,010 

-b 24-3 : 

Animist Uns]ie- 
eified 

107 



393. Traders — The Traders appear to have increased by nearly 12 per cent, 
but the Hindu section is generally stationarv. The Jain Vanias show slio-fit 

• * ‘ O 

increase, the large decreases amongst Shrimali and Porwad Vanias — the two 
main Vania castes who are Jain — being explained mainly by the increase in the 
item "unspecified” from 15 in 1911 to 4,213 in this census. The "Vania 


* In his T^hes and Castes, Mr. Entboven regards Dhankas as a sub-caste of Bliils. As 
a matter of fact, ‘‘ Dhanka ’’ literally means tapper of toddy and is used loosely in the State as 
a general term for Bhils or even Forest Tribes as a whole. 
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unspecified” amongst Hindus is also a large 
item being an increase from 657 in 1911 to 
2,587 now. The reason for the large number 
of unspecified ” entries has been already 
mentioned. But even making allo’-vance for 
the increasing indifference of Vanias to 
caste distinctions there is no doubt that all 
the main Vania castes are decadent — the 
Porwads are continuously decaying since 
1891, the Shrimalis have gained only once 
in three censuses, while the very slight gain 
amongst Disawals in this census is not enough 
compensation for the serious decline among 
them in the two previous censuses. The Musal- 
man trading communities show more progress 
although it must be explained that the in- 
crease amongst the trading Vohoras is not 
due to natural causes. The peasant Vohoras 
have declined by 6,467 while the traders have 
increased by 7.887. The net gain amongst 
all Vohoras is 5-7 per cent. The trading 
Vohoras are rather more subject to the drain 
of migration than the other section, and the rate of true increase amongst them 
must be rather less than the mean figure for the two sections taken together. 
But peasant Vohoras themselves who were originally converts from the agri- 
cultural classes have now taken increasingly to trade. Secondly Pinjaras or Tais 
Avho have thriven in business or trade are found sometimes to call themselves 
Vohoras. 

394. Priests and Devotees— These include the so-called religious mendi- 
cants — -Bavas, Gosains and Fakirs — and the 
majority of the Brahmanj* castes, Saiyads, 

Garodas (Dhed priests) and Gorjis (amongst 
the Jains). Brahmans of all kinds (includ- 
ing landlords, cultivators and traders) have 
increased from 113,133 in 1911 to 113,752, 
or by only 0 ■ 5 per cent. Altogether there 
were 64 separate BrahmanJ caste names 
recorded in 1911 and the number in 1921 
is 61. The Motala, Parashar, VanzaGor and 
Vayad Brahmans have dropped out of the 
list, while Rudhwals have reappeared. The 
variation in the main Brahman groups found 
in the State is shewn in the margin. Almost 
all the chief Brahman castes are decadent. 

The Audich Brahmans are less than their 
number in 1891 by 8,985 or 18-2 per cent. 

The Deshasthas are less by 40 per cent. The 
Modh Brahmans have declined by 29 '6 per 
cent, since that date, and the Nagars by 18 ’9 percent. The chief reasons are 
enforced widowhood, greater disinclination or inability of young men to get 
married, decline even in natural fertility due to enfeebled physique and the strain 
of living, and migration. The Bavas although celibates actually show increase 
since 1891, the reason probably is that the famine in 1901 must have brought 

, a great accession to their number. 

395, Weavers, Carders and Dyers — Included in this group are the 
Dheds who form so large a proportion of the untouchable classes. A complete list 
of the untouchable castes occurring in the State with variation since 1911 has 
been already given in Chapter IV (para. 153). In this chapter, w e 

t Not all Brahmans are priests. Anavalas are landlords and cultivators. A section of 
Nagar Brahmans are writers and Government servants. Khedawal Brahmans are traders , 
Tapodhans and Abotis are temple servants. 

J The traditional total of Brahman Castes is said to be 84, and a feast wherein all Brahmans 
are asked is called a chwashi. Mr. Enthoven however gives a list of 93 Gujarati Brahman 
caste names of which 51 did not find a place in the recent census in the State. 


Principal l^riestly Castes 



Variation 

Name 

Strength 

per cent. 


in 1921 

since 1911 

Hindu 



Audich Brahman . . 

10,473 

— 0‘5 

Doshastlia ,, 

4,920 

— 23-7 

Me wad a 

4,877 

+ 1-1 

Modh ,. . . 

8,53t> 

— 3 0 

Na^ar 

7,699 

— 3*5 

Bava 

8,714 

— 10-3 

Go-iaiii 

7,014 

4 - 10-2 

CJaroda 

0,570 

+ 4-6 

3/ umhnnn 



Fakii 

4,S46 

-j- 4*5 

Baiyad 

8,915 

4 - 1-6 


1 

i 

1 

Trading Castes 

Strength 

Variation 
per cent, 
since 1911 

HimUi and Jain 



Vania (Hindu) 

38,490 

— 1-2 

Vania (Jain) 

39,940 

-r 0-7 

Shrimali (Jain) 

24,404 

i — 9-0 

„ (Hindu) . 

4,681 

Porwad (Jain) 

5,310 


„ (Hindu) . 

980 


Disawal (Hindu) . 

6,167 

1 3 ‘5 

., (Jain) . . 

Lad (Hindu) 

169 


8,193 

' 0*7 

„ (Jain) 

365 


Modh (Hindu) 

., (Jain) 

3,308 

26 

( — 6-3 

Khadavata (Hinu) 

3,085 

f -r 29-9 

(Jain) 

7 

Luhana 

11,833 

+ 2-1 

Phatia 

972 

+ 73-2 

Mu'falman 



Vohora (Trading) . 

21,064 

^ 59-8 

Memon 

13,871 

-}- 2*5 

Khoja 

2,014 

! + 
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shall only take up the main castes and con- 
sider them under their traditional occupa- 
tions. W eaving is the traditional occupation 
of only one of the sections — Vankar — of this 
caste. The other two sections are Hadias 
(bonemen) and Meghwans (rainmen). The 
other principal castes under tliis head of 
weaving and dyeing of cloth are Bhavsars 
(calenderers and dyers), Pinjaras (cotton 
carders), Khatris (Hindu weavers) and Tasi 
(Mu salman weavers). The variations in these 
castes are noted in the margin. The decline ot Pinjaras is due partly to their 
tendency to pass themselves off either as Vohoras or Pathans. 

396. Military and Dominant — Coming to the next numerically impor- 
tant group, the military and dominant classes 
are mainly composed of Rajputs, Maiathas, 
Vaghers and Kathis, The Rajputs show a 
very large increase. There was a smaller in- 
crease in 1911, and a big decline in 1901. Since 
1891, this caste has actually decreased by 
nearly 19 per cent. The increase in this census 
is in a great measure fictitious, because it is in 

evidence mainly in Central Gujarat where the Kolis are keenest on the Rajput name. 
In North Gujarat the increase is only about 5 ' 8 per cent., and this rate seems to be 
a truer indication of the real increase that has happened. The Kathis and Vaghers 
have largely decreased through natural causes. The decline amongst Marathas is 
largely due to emigration. The advance in education which this caste has attained 
lias developed enterprise and favoured migration to Bombay City and other places. 
The reduction of the State army effectives has also contiibuted to this decline. 

397. Graziers and Dairymen — The principal castes comprised under 
this head are Rabari, Ahir and Bharwad. All these castes show increases — 11,4 '5 
and 0 • 2 per cent, respectively. Ahirs are presumably the representatives of the 
ancient Abhiras, and as a race name enters into the composition of many occupa- 
tional castes like 8onis, Sutars, Shimpis, etc. In this State they are mainly confined 
to Amreli Prani. 

398. Leather-workers, Sweepers, Village-watchmen and Me- 
nials — These groups comprise most of the untouchable 
castes except Dheds mentioned above. The principal cas- 
tes are Chamars (25,147). Bhangis (27,549), Shenvas 
(6,072) and Mochis (9.047). The large decrease amongst 
Shenvas has occurred only in North Guiarat. 


399. The Artisan groups : Goldsmiths, blacksmiths, potters, 

carpenters, etc. — The marginal statement 
shows as in other cases the variation in the strength 
of the principal artisan castes since 1911. Most 
of the principal castes show increases. But all 
these castes have declined since 1891. The 
general decline of hand-crafts through the com- 
petition of machinery added to the gradual 
spread of large scale industries of the joint- 
stock type has affected the individual artisan 
very hardly indeed. This depression has led 
to emigration. 8utars and Luhars have made 
their way as far as Afi ica to try their fortune. 

Another cause affecting the variations is the formation of combination- 

castes, Kadia-Kumbhars — potters who have 
changed over to the work of bricklaying 
(masons) from the making of earthenware, 
Kumbhar-8utars — potters who have taken to 
carpentry, and 8utar-Luhars— blacksmiths 
who have taken to the Sutar’s occupa- 
tion. The increase amongst Sutar- 
Luhars has been at the expense of the 


Combination Castes 

Strength in 

1911 19S1 

Kadia-Kumbhar 
Kumbhar-Sutar 
Sutar-Luhar / 

45 1 1,702 

1,328 1 1,334 

72 ' 506 


Principal Artisan Castcfe 


Castes 

Strength 
in 1921 

Variation 
since 1911 

Kumbhar 

43,769 

+ 3-2 

Sutar 

22,062 

+ 8-0 

Luhar . . 

19,172 

— 0-3 

Ghanchi 

16,408 

+ yo 

Darji 

14,321 

-r 7*5 

Soni 

10,933 

-f 8*0 

Kansara 

1,890 

- 8-4 



^'ariation 

C-tfte 

per cent. 


since 1911 

Bhangi . . 

-r 4-4 

Chamar 

-r 9-1 

Mochi . . 

+ 1-9 

Shenva 

— 20-0 


Caste 

iStren^tb 
in 1921 

I'ariatk-n 
per cent, 
since 1911 

Rajput . . 

79,178 

-f 23-5 

Maratha 

13,423 

— 9-2 

’ Vagher .. 

3,718 

- 13-1 

Katbi 

2,917 

— !60 


i 

i 

Caste j 

Stronglii i 
in 1921 

I’ariation 
per cent, 
^inee 1921 

Dhcd 

99,627 

— 0-2 

Bhavsar 

.7,677 

— o-> 

Pijijara (Musalman) . . 
Khatri { Hindu and 

4,473 

— 17-3 

Musaiman) 

3,272 

— 11-7 

Tai (Miisalniun) 

3.109 

+ 9-5 
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Lahar community. The Kadia-Kumbhars have had a large accession to their 
number in Amreli Prant. 

400. Bards and Genealogists — The Brahmabhats (7,901) have been 
regarded in this census as a separate caste taken out of the general class of Bah- 
rots or Bhats. In 1911, there were 13,345 Brahmabhats. There is thus a large 
decrease (40 '8 percent.), but it is possible that instructions to count them as se- 
parate were not properly understood in all places, and in many places they were 
returned as Bhats. The total of Bhats and Brahmabhats in this census amounts 
to 13,882 as against' 14,656 in 1911. There is thus a decrease of a little over 5 
per cent., which may be taken to be the true rate of variation for Brahmabhats. 


The Charan is the only other caste included in this class. According to 
one accepted derivation of the name, Charan means a grazier. The other deriv- 
ation that traces the word to char, to spread, would make the Charans out to be 
bards and genealogists. Mr. Enthoven after a due consideration of the evidence 
of the traditions concludes that Charans were generally graziers. The present- 
day Charans are so different from the courtly chanters of Rajput tradition, that 
one would imagine these to have been wrongly classed with them from similarity 
of sound. But there is in reality Mr. Enthoven thinks, no essential difference in 
racial origin between the rough cattle-guarding charan and the Rajput Chief’s 
bard and reciter for whose handsome appearance Colonel Tod had so much ad- 
miration. Both classes belong to the four main divisions of Gujars, Kachchhelas, 
Marus and Turners. The present special appearance of the Rajj)ut Charan is due 
to the well-nourished life of courts and palaces. But the Charan’s great passport 
to the favour of Rajput Kings was his unflinching capacity for martyrdom. This 
devotion led the Charans to put up a claim that they were inspired. " M'hen it 
was well-established, the Charans found that the belief that they were god-pos- 
sessed opened to them several well-paid forms of employment : begging, since 
the people prized their blessing and dreaded their curse ; caravan guiding leading 
to caravan owning and the Charan’s close alliance if not identification, with the 
Vanjaras ; and debt-insuring, opening an escape from the narrow path of self- 
sacrifice to the highway of snug common-place money-lending.”* 

401. Musicians, Singers, Dancers, Mimes, etc. — The Ravalias (23, 
918) and Targalas (4,211) are the two principal castes in this connection. Targalas 
have an arguable claim to Brahman origin and their specialisation as actors on 
the Gujarati stage gives them opportunities for cultivation of a literary accent 
which is not materially different from their Brahman congeners. The Ravalias 
on the other hand are a much more depressed class. Their occupation as drum- 
mers is the only reason why they are grouped with Targalas. The Ravalias have 
increased by 6 ' 4 per cent, since the last census. The Targalas however have 
declined by 5 ’8 per cent. Most Targalas with any possibilities on the stage go 
out to Bombay, Ahmedabad or even to Calcutta. In Kadi Prant, their home, 
they have little chance for their talents. 

403. Miscellaneous groups: Hunters, fishermen and boat- 
men, barbers and washermen — The Vagharis are the typical hunters and 
fowlers. They have increased by 9 per cent, in this census. The Dhobis (2,644) have 
remained stationary. Barbers (Hajams) have increased from 25,787 (24,838 Hindus 
and 949 Musalmans) to 26,355. The Dhimar is the Deccani section of the Machhi 
caste. A Dhimar as Mr. Marten pointed out ” follows several occupations. Tradi- 
•tionally a fisherman he performs all occupations connected with water ; he is there- 
fore boatman, water-nut and melon grower, and water bearer, in the last capacity 
being brought to domestic service where he will clean pots and utensils and carry 
palkis and litters. ”f The two sections of the fishermen — Gujarati and Deccani — 
are often confused in the census record. In 1901, there were no Dhimars recorded, 
but there were 8,055 Machhis. In 1911, there were 5,410 Dhimars and 2,621 
Machhis. In 1921, on the other hand Machhis numbered 7,299, and Dhimars 
declined to 2,040. 


* Vide his Tribes and Castes, pp. 272-275. 

I Vide Central Provinces Report of 1911, p. 222. 
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The total of fishermen in the three censuses is indicated in the margin and is 

correct. I am inclined to take the census 
figures of 1921 for Dhimars and iMachhis se- 
parately to be correcter than those of 1911. 
The Deccani section of the fishermen caste is 
found only in Navsari Pratit. In 1911, 2,354 
Dhimars were shewn against Baroda Prant, 
which cannot be. xkll these are Gujarati Mach- 
his. I would therefore reduce the 1911 Dhimar 
total by this figure. The number of Dhimars in 
1911 must have been therefore 3,056. By this 
means, the true variation in this caste — which is 63 per cent, according to census 
figures, — is reduced to 33 per cent. The census figures of 1921 show that Dhimars 
are almost all in Xavsari Prant. 

403. New caste-entries — Of the old caste-entries of 1911 most 
have reappeared. Some minor Brahman caste names have disappeared, pro- 
bably swallowed up in the " Unspecified ” total. Lastly it is one of the minor 
tragedies of this census that the Pomlas who uumberecl 44 in 1911, and about 
whose so-called couvade so much was written in the last Report, no longer figure 
in the Caste Table. 


(.Vn^Ub year 

1 

‘ Stren^tb 
of 

1 men 

Variation 
ptr cent, 
fioui census 
to census 

1901 

s,o:!0 


1911 

8,031 

— 0-3 

1921 

9,339 

-1- n>'3 


Of the new entries, the appearance of Brahmabhat is due only to change 
in classification. Ivanipavnaths (53) were temporary immigrants recorded on the 
census date in Kadi Prant, but who have now left the State. From enquiries it 
appears that they were Hindustani strolling magicians and fortune tellers. They 
professed to be Hindus. I have not been able to find out any details about this 
caste from either the United Provinces or Punjab Reports. Certain Jesalmeri 
" Bhatias ” in Kadi Prant (in Patan taluka) have declared themselves to be a 
separate division quite different from the Bombay Bhatias who are supposed to 
belong to Cutch. They practise infant marriage and like the Kadwa Kanbis have 
a marriage season once every 12 years. They deal in grain. 


404. Europeans and Anglo-Indians — There remain the Europeans 
and Anglo-Indians. In 1911, the Europeans and allied races numbered 241 of 
whom 123 were British subjects and 36 belonged to foreign nationalities. In 
1921, their strength was only 103. The European population consists mostly 
of officers and missionaries and their number is fairly known. The census figures 
of 1911 are unduly in excess of the truth. In 1921, the census recorded 77 Por- 
tuguese who on enquiry were found to be Indian natives of Goa who were Portu- 
guese subjects. These were classified as Indians. In 1911, possibly the Euro- 
pean total was swollen with these entries. Further there must have been in 1911 
rather more than in 1921, spurious accretions of x\nglo-Indians of mixed birth. 
Such entries as French, Dutch, etc., on the part of people who are obviously of 
mixed birth were found in this census and must have occurred ten years ago also. 
Xo adjustments were made at the compilation stage, as the figures were too small 
to need any correction. But the tendency is notorious in India although it has 
been now mitigated by the change of name from Eurasian to Anglo-Indian. Well- 
wishers of Anglo-Indians have often deprecated the tendency of successful mem- 
bers of this community, especially those who approach the European in colour 
and accent — the “albino crows” as Col. Gidney in a recent speech called them 
rather unkindly — to wish to dissociate themselves from their brethren and to affect 
the society of European circles. I have tried with the aid of a friend to estimate 
the number of true Europeans and Americans residing in the State. I do not think 
that their strength can be put at much higher than 70 either at this census or in 
1911. The xknglo-Indians have declined from 82 to 44. One contributory cause 
of this decline is that Goans (66) have all been treated as Indians. Perhaps some 
Goans were included under Anglo-Indians through mistake. The Anglo-Indian 
total is liable to be vitiated by two factors : at the upper end, there are, as pointed 
out above, socially successful persons wishing to call themselves Europeans and 
at the bottom are the miscellaneous riff-raff of converts — Feringis et hoc genus 
omne — who palm themselves off as Anglo-Indians. On this occasion, strict ins- 
tructions were ispued to return all such persons — Feringis and such like — as Indian 
Christians, 
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405. Present day disintegrating tendencies— In para. 530 of 

Mr. Govindbliai’s Report, an excellent account is given — to which the reader may 
turn — of the disintegrating influences of modern education, travel and standards of 
life on the rigid restrictions of caste. Caste restrictions regarding food and pollution 
by touch are fast breaking down. Railway travelling or promiscuous herding 
on boats and steamers on the way to Dwarka and other places has brought all 
classes of Hindus (even untouchables) together under circumstances which make 
it impossible for caste to continue at least on its old basis of mutual exclusiveness 
and rigid social intolerance. A change in the attitude of the higher classes towards 
the unclean castes is coming into existence, as pointed out already, but it has 
not been rapid enough in the view of the reformers, nor has it been commensurate 
with the much more cleanly habits of life which the Dheds and Garodas amongst 
the untouchables are now adopting. But the change is bound to come. The 
restrictions of commensality within the different snb-divisions of a caste, or even 
between caste and caste, are fast breaking down in cities and towns. Wherever 
the population is tending to become “ delocalised ” there the fear of caste opinion 
is getting less and less, and the restrictions of caste are beginning to sit more and 
more lightly on the average Hindu. The increase in the item of Unspecified ” 
amongst Brahmans, Vanias and Kanbis, has beeen already quoted as statistical 
support for the belief that the hold of caste on the Hindu is perceptibly 
weakening. 

406. Caste-pride — As shewn under Religion, the greater the disintegra- 
tion, the more vocal is the sentiment. Within the castes themselves, there is a 
good deal of “ caste-patriotism ” and much talk of reform and caste conferences. 
As instances of caste pride, the tendencies amongst Brahmabhats, Khambhars, 
Modh Champaneris, Khants, Barias, Talavias, Pinjaras, etc., have been already 
dealt with in this chapter. This caste-pride either takes shape in some claim to 
Vania, Pajput or even Brahman affinities, or in the adoption of a new name. Along 
with this caste-pride, there naturally goes the tendency to resent the contemptuous 
terms which the other castes have invented and applied to the more unfortunate 
of their brethren. The Tapodhans and Vyas Brahmans now-a-days resent the 
term '' degraded ” applied to them. The Tapodhans do not deny the charge of 
appropriating the offerings to Siva, but they maintain that the use of such oft'er- 
ing {Sivnnirmahja) is the way to salvation. They object to being called ” Bharda.” 
The Vyasa Brahmans who similarly object to be Vyasdas refer apologetically 
to their custom of remarriage of widows but declare that they are high caste Brah- 
mans and have nothing to do with Targalas and Bhavaiyas. The Anavalas dis- 
pute the version of their origin given in the Caste-glossary and resent being 
called Bhathelas. The tendency to change the name of the caste is also apparent. 
The cases of Kalals calling themselves Shaundiya Agnikula Kshatriyas, of Deccani 
Sonars wishing to be known as Daivadnya Brahmans and even of the humble Dhed 
calling himself Slayavanshi Rajput are instances in point. It is part of a widespread 
tendency not confined to Hinduism merely but spread all over the world. The 
same motive is apparent in the plain Smiths ” spelling “ Smythe,” in the Xegroes 
calling themselves Afro-Americans and in the persons of mixed birth in India wish- 
ing to change their name from Eurasian to Anglo-Indian. 

407. Tendencies towards fission due to caste pride and other 
causes — The result of these tendencies is more fission. Even where motives of 
social ascendancy are not at work, the Hindu is consumed with a passion for infinite 
sub-divisions. Changes of domicile or of language or occupation are sufficient 
reasons for forming sub-divisions. Change of status amongst the Lewa Kanbis has 
given rise to the Patidar class. As in Calcutta, where persons returned from a 
visit to Europe or America form more or less an endogamous class, so also 
“England-returned” Xagars are beginning to form a “Vilayati” section of their own. 
Caste disputes are also a potent cause of these fissions. Visa Lad Vanias of 
Dabhoi, owing to a quarrel, are prohibited by their leaders from intermarrying with 
those of Baroda. Race and locality have entered largely into the composition of 
the great occupational groups of the artisans like Sonis and Butars. Frequently 
intercourse with some loAver caste has brought about divisions. The Audich 
Brahmans originally with two sub-divisions have now multiplied their septs, 
according as the needy sections of them act as priests of the lower orders. There 
are now Ivoli gors, Khatri gors, Luhar gors, Mochi gors, etc*, among them. 
Mr. Enthoven would include even the Vanza gors among the Audichas. Purity of 
lineage is another contributory to the midtiplication of these divisions. Visa 
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Dasa, Pancha and even Adhich* among Vani.as and also some Brahman castes 
like Sachoras and Bhargavas. corresponcl to the octeroons, quadroons and mulat- 
toes of the American classification. These terms — twenties, tens, fives, etc. — are 
the proportions of pure blood — presumably Aryan — that is traditionally said to be 
found in the composition of thes& castes. A clefinite mixed breed (VarnasanJiam), 
is often recognised as seen in the Barad ” sections of Xagars, Andichas and of 
Kanbis. The existence of Pancholi sections amongst Sntars is another example 
of the recognition of mixed blood. Change of traditional occupation is also opera- 
tive as a powerful factor, and in future is likely to bo a very fruitful source of 
division. 

408. Tendencies towards union ; Fusion by marriage ; Prohi= 
bition of drink — These fissiparous tendencies on the one side are fast leading to 
their inevitable conclusion. The conception of caste is being gradually narrowed 
down to that of family, while in origin it must have been a development of the family 
into the clan, or race or even nation. On the other hand there are numerous in- 
stances of a growing desire for consolidation. The restricting of the area of choice for 
marriage has led to social consequences of disparate marriages or even of immo- 
rality, which have attained the dimensions of a serious problem with many castes. 
A great deal of the work of caste conferences which are familiar to the reader of 
neAYspapers is concerned with the lowering of the cost of marrriage, and the 
softening of the rigours of caste in regard to choice of brides. These rigours are par- 
ticularly serious with the higher orders. In the chapter on Civil Condition, it was 
shervn that widow remarriage had become a social necessity with some castes. 
Now-a-days there is much talk, in as much as commensal restrictions are being 
fast loosened, of enlarging the area of connubium so as to make it co-extensive with 
at least the formal limits of commensality. Breaches of connubium are now in- 
creasingly overlooked especially in those castes rvhere there is a deficiency of brides. 
In castes which do not practise Kulinism, the tendency to fuse sub-castes is on 
the increase. One census committee (from Kalol) reports that intermarriages 
have occasionally happened between Dasa Shriinali, Visa Disawal and Dasa Umad 
sections of the Vania community. From Damnagar, it is even reported that in- 
termarriages have taken place between Lewa and Kad^va Kanbis. Amongst the 
Kapols of Dhari it is stated that intermarriages have taken place between their 
two sections— Dhodhari and Delawadi. From Petlad it is stated that Visa Lad 
Vanias have started allowing their caste people to take brides from sections with 
whom they can dine. Amongst the Brahman castes, gradually these tendencies 
towards extension of connubiality are increasing and are being' winked at by the 
caste authorities. The Modh Chovisa Brahmans (it is reported from Sinor) have 
taken to seeking their brides from other sections. The chief obstacle to the 
further spread of these tendencies is the selfishness of the leading {Kulin) families 
Avithin the castes Avhose special monopoly of the bride-groom price is disturbed 
thereby. Everywhere there is a general desire to reduce expenses of marriage 
and caste feasts. Ekdas (agreements) frequently take place Avith a vieAv to level 
doAvn social distinctions and to break down the monopoly of the KuUns. 

Along Avith these tendencies there goes the desire to raise the social tone of 
the caste, by discarding harmful social habits like drink. The PataiiAA^adia Kolis 
of Sinor have solemnly resolved to give up thieving and criminal propensities 
generally. The sea-coast Kolis of Navsari Pratif, Avho are fairly AAmll-circum- 
stanced, have resolved to prohibit drink within their caste. The Khatris have 
resolved not only to penalise by fines any person Avho drinks amongst them but to 
make a public example of him by parading the delinquent through the streets. 
The Dheds and Bhangis at various places have also similarly resolved to prohi- 
bit drink. The Golas of the City and Padra taluka have effectively banished drink - 
from their midst. 

409. Caste and the Nationality— idea.— These conflicting tendencies 
show that even though at any given moment caste may appear to be stationary, 
it is not so inexorable to change, as its seeming rigidity and its apparent 

injustice Avould lead one to expect. The formation of sub-castes and the 

ease with which they formed — are an indication of the dynamical tendencies 
operating on this ancient institution. The sub-castes particularly in the occupa- 


* In the Baroda State, “ Adhich ” or 2| section is not know^n except amongst Dab»ars 
who call themselves Adhia Vanias. Mr. Enthoven hoAvcA^er mentions Adhich as a definite 
principle of division. 
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tional groups are very unstable. The common interests which the needs of the 
occupation create and enforce certainly make for union. In this State, the occupa- 
tional groups iorm the largest proportion of Hindu castes. The tribal and racial 
castes only form 35 per cent, of the total. Function is so strong a welding factor 
that sections dissimilar in their ethnic origin or domicile have tended to unite 
under its .nfluence. The fissiparons tendencies also in a way help, though it may 
seem a paradox, in the movement towards unity. C’aste influence is disorganised 
and weakened through this j^rocess. And there is no .stronger obstacle to the 
nationality principle than caste unity. The nationality idea in ^Vestern Europe nas 
developed not a little by the delocalisation of individuals through the break- 
down of craftguilds. It may be that these forces in India also will throw the 
individual back on himself and his own resources. Castes has hitherto served as 
a most effective defensive weapon to the Indian, whose social will and collective 
capacity for action has been weakened and rendered inert through centuries. It is 
remarkable that these fissaparous tendencies are most evident in groups wherein 
function has ceased to weigh as a factor of any importance like the Brahmans, 
Vanias, Kanbis, etc. Occupational castes on the other hand like artisan groups, 
etc., show greater tendencies towards consolidation. In the former case, intel- 
lectualist tendencies are speedi))g towards the nationality idea. In the latter 
the unity of occupation is a sufficient warrant for bringing together dissimilar 
units within a group. Old territorial names like Sorathia, Parajia, Manx, 'Mewada, 
Konkani, Limachia, Vadnagara, Dishawal, Deshastha, etc., are giving place under 
the impress of modern ideas, surely and inevitably to broader and wider designa- 
tions, like Gujarati, Deccani, Hinduscani. etc. Everywhere, the changes are in the. 
direction of harmonisation of differences. Untouchability, if it still takes hard to 
die, will surely disappear as soon as the Antyajas (untouchables) themselves take 
to cleanly living. It has been pointed out that this “ don’t-touchistic ” phase of 
caste is the result of the idea of spirit emanation so common to all early societies.* 
I would not go so fur as to suggest that this idea of st^irit community or magic 
is at the root of caste. But certainly the virulent separatist aspects of caste 
are the gift of Animism, along with its hideous gods, to Hindu society. With 
the movement towards a purer and more spiritual conception of Hinduism, there 
is little doubt that these alien excrescences will be shed. 

It is not true to say that the Hindu political synthesis has never been fami- 
liar with the principle of nationality even in germ. In this Report we cannot 
however enter into this controversy; but it will suffice to state that religious move- 
ments associated with the Aryan Brahman tended to divide and sub-divide, while 
the religions of Kshatriyas like the Jaina and the Bauddha faiths tended to unite 
and consolidate. In the Chapter on Language, reference was made to the Aryan 
Kshatriyas of the Outer Band who were consecrated to empire-states and to the 
Rishikuls of the Madhyadesa who were wedded to little kingdoms. With the defi- 
nite subjugation of Jainism and the extermination of the Buddha’s faith, caste 
was re-enthroned on the basis of Brahmanical ascendancy. Through centuries, 
it was worked out into its present elaborate net work with the ingenuity of the 
Brahman intellect. It enveloped the average life of the individual. It supplied 
his every need. It resisted the intrusion of the foreigner by setting up such a 
complete organisation of an imjjeriuni in iviperio that it made the alien's presence 
bearable for centuries and rendered any nationality movement unnecessary. It 
sought instruments from every quarter, not disdaining ideas from even the rude 
aborigines, to reinforce its sanctions. It absorbed every principle that divided. It 
adapted itself to all environments. But when with the British connection, Western 
education was introduced into this country, it met its most formidable opponent. 
Its bases have been now undermined. The new influences not only "have restored 
nationality but have also invested it with the democratic principle, which was 
foreign to the spirit of caste government. Whether in the future, in an era of new 
opportunities, caste will adapt itself to these conditions and be content to remain 
as it were, the election agent ” of the new democracy, it remains to be seen. 
But it may also be that caste, which has adapted so many ideas to its service, will 
absorb the nationality idea as well. 


* Vide E. N. Gilchrist'.s Indian NationalHij, p. 119. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. — Castes classified according to their 

Traditional Occupations 


No. of 
Group 

1 

^ OrouL and C'aste 

1 

1 

1 Strength 

1 

1 Ko.of 
] (inmp 

Group and Caste 

1 strength 

1 



.')l>1.277 



5,509 

I 

Lanillcoldtrs and ciiltivalors 


IX 

TeinpU ■-icvrantes 

— 






J 


iJraliman-AnavaLa 

10.7.->1 


Brahman Tapodhan 

5,039 


Kachhia 

7,4hl 


Others 

, 470 


Kanbi Aniana 

:i2,700 





Kadwa 

IS.4,691 



15.804 


Karadia 

7,112 

X 

Qi iiralngi.sls, flrird-'^ and Astrologers 

— 


Lcwa 

195.1S:? 



S' 


Ka^bati . . . . 

1,4S8 


Brahinahhat 

7,901 


Malek 

7,s:?i) 


Barot 

5,981 


Jlolcsalam 

9.438 


Others 

1,982 


Monma 

7,3«li 





Pathan 

1.3,500 



3,580 


Sathawara 

5.771 

XI 

Writers 



Shaikh 

2 (>,902 



O 


Sindhi 

.3,912 


Prabliu 

2,285 


Vohora (peasants) 

5.391 


Brahmakshatri 

777) 


Othor^t 

40,744 


Kayastha 

520 



10,0,484 



32,540 

II 

MiUtary (Did Dominant 


XII 

Sinqers, Dancer^^ 




47 


JnqgUr-^ and DrummtrA 

l.-j 


Maratha 

13,426 





Rajput 

79,308 


Ravalia 

23,918 


Vagher 

3,718 


Targala 

4,211 


Kathi 

2,917 


Others 

4,411 


OtIUTS 

1,115 









133,729 



374.990 

XIII 

; Traders and Pedlars 


III 

Labourers (^including agrlciillitrnl) 

— 



C.J 



170 


Luhana 

11.833 


Gola (rice-poundcrs) 

5,223 


Jlcuion 

13.871 


Koli Baria 

72.980 


Vania Disawa! 

(5,858 


„ Chunvalia 

7,(>28 


., Lad 

8,558 


„ Patanvadia 

24,074 


,, Porwad 

0.290 


„ Talbada 

72,700 


,, iShrimali 

29,085 


„ Thakarda 

130,068 


Vohora (Trader.s) 

21,1104 


„ Unspcrificd 

39,054 


Others 

30,004 


Others 

17,203 









579 



258,447 

XIV 

Co ri ier.s ill j,arl: ammals 


IV 

Forest and Hill T nbes 

- 

1 

II 



12-d 





Bhil 

43,007 


1 

1 

20.355 


Chodhra 

32,841 

XV 

Barber.s . . . , . . . . i 



Dhanka 

7,010 

1 

12 


Dliodia 

21.341 

1 Hajam 

25,509 


Gamit 

51,974 


(.ithe,-^ . . . . . . . . j 

780 


Kokna 

0,702 


1 



Xaj-akda 

8,672 


j 

2,644 


\ asava 

13,010 

XVI 

Washermen .. .. ..1 



Dabla 

31.307 

1 1 

1 


Talavia 

19.020 




Others 

21,043 

j j 

11 8., 749 




XVII 

ilVrtcfr.,', Carders and Piirrs 



f 

04,078 

, 

■'jfl 

V 

CD'azicr-^ and Dairumen 


i Bhavsar 




:)0 


Dhed .... 

9!b»l->7 


Ahir 

5.413 


Pinjara ... ? 

4,478 


Bharwad . . . . . . ' . . | 

8,.->07 


Others 



Kahari .. .. .. ..1 

49,874 





Others 

284 



14,:v^7 




xvm 

Taihrn ... | 



1 

14,740 

1 

I 

- 

VI 

FisJicnneii, boatnun and PalLi | 



Bai'ji 

14,‘!21 


hiiirer^ j 

7 


Others , , _ _ _ J 

0 


Bhoi ' 

3,875 



24.tSS 


Dhimar 

2.040 

XIX 

Carpentns .. 



Maclilii 

7,299 



7 


Bhadela 

1,532 


Stitar 

22, Ab-'* 





Oth, IS 

1,920 



30,659 




VII 

and fonders 




047 



1.1 

XX 

Maxims 



\ aghari 

30,059 



1 






44 885 



120,894 

XXI 

PoUci'^ and Bncklaufr,'^ 


vni 

and Devofre-s 







f,n 


K„n,l)l,,ir 



Bava 

8.714 


Others 



Brahman Audiih 

40,475 





,, Deshastha 

4,933 



-1 


jVIew.rda 

4,S77 

XXII 

Oht'\ and lac ivotlprii 



„ Modi, 






Brahman Kagar . . 

7,713 





Fak-ir 

4,840 





( ^aioda . - ^ . 

0,-770 

XXIII 




(Josain 

7,01 4 





Saiyad 

8,915 


Lubar 



Others . . . . . . . .j 

2t,:401 





*The number below the total strength of eel, group imlicates the ],ioi,oition prr imHe to the total 
population. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. — Castks classified according to their 
Traditional Occupations 


No. of 

Group and Caste 

Strength 

No. of 

Group and Caste 

Strength 

Group 


Group 



XXIV 

Goldsmiths and silversmiths 

11, .520 

XXXI 

Basket and net makers 

212 

_ 

0 


Soni 

10,9:!‘5 




others 

587 

XXXII 

Earth. salt,etc., workers and ([Harriers 

3,730 



1,895 



o 

XXV 

Brass and Coppersmiths 

1 

XXXIII 

Domestic servants 

270 



u:5i 



a 

XXVI 

Confectioners and grain parchu's . . 

0 

XXXIV 

Village watchmen and menials 

0,982 



10,429 


t5 

XXVII 

Oil preisers 



Slicnva 

0,072 




Others 

910 


Ghanclii 

10,408 





Ot'flLTd 

21 

XXXV 

Sweepers 

27,549 



1,097 



IS 

XXVIII 

Toddy draicers and disiiUe*'s {Kalals 



Bhangi 

27,549 


and Bhandaris) 

1 



30,033 



257 

XXXVI 

Others 


XXIX 

Butchers 




U 



0 


Christians 

7,421 



45,419 


Parsis 

7,530 

XXX 

Leather workers 

21 


Others 

15,082 


Channar 

35,147 





llochi 

9,047 





Others 

1.225 





SUBSIDIARY TABLE I— A. 


Number 

of 

Group 

List of Castes included under " Otliers'’. 

Xum her 
of 

Group 

jList of Castes iucludid under “ Others ” 

I 

Brahman— Borsada, Dadhich, Kapil, Kar 

XIV 

Thelari and Vanjara. 


hada, Napal, Saehora, Sajodra, Unc 




val ; Kaiibi — Barad, Kokani, Maratha 

XV 

Hajam Turki. 


Maru, Matia, Uda; Koli — ilakwana 




Lodh ; Mali: Tamlx)li; Thakoi 

XVI 

Dhobi. 


(Pardeshi) ; Khokhar ; Mughal ; Par- 




mar ; Poladi. 

XVII 

Bandhara ; Chhipa ; Galiara ; Khatri; 




Kointi; Mahar ; Salvi ; Vanza ; Rang- 

11 

Jat ; Behlim ; Multani and Arab. 


re; and Tai. 



XVIII 

Shimpi. 

III 

Bajania ; Gola (Khavas); Koli- 




Baria ; Gedia ; Khant ; Lonia ; Ma- 

XIX 

Kharadi ; Kumbhar — Sutaria ; Sutar- 


her ; Pasi ; Baloch ; Pindhara and 


luhar. 


Sipahi. 



IV 

Bavcha ; Kolgha ; Kotwalia ; Mavehi ; 

XX 

Kadia-Kumbbar and Salat. 


Tadvi ; Kathodia ; Talavia ; Valvi : 




Varli. 

XXI 

Koli Dalwadi. 

V 

Dhangar and Gadaria. 





XXII 

Kasar. 

Yl 






XXIII 


VII 

Vaghari. 





XXIV 

Dhuldhoya and Sonar. 

VIII 

Brahman — Bardai, Bhargava, Chovisa, 

XXV 

Kansara and Otara. 


Deshaval, Devrukha, Gauda, Gavaval, 




Girnara, Golak Gonitival, Gugali, 

XXVI 

Bhadbhunja and Bhatbiara. 


Jambu, Jharola, Kandolia, Kaiiva- 




kubja, Kayatia, Khadayata, Mai- 

xxvn 

Teli. 


thil, Nandora, Palival, Pushkama, 




Rajgor, Raval, Rayakwal, Rodhwal, 

XXVIII 

Kalals and Bhandaris. 


Saiiadhva, Saraswat, Sarvaria, S‘d- 




pal, Shrigod, Surimali, Sompura, 

XXIX 

Kasai. 


Talaiia, Tailangu, Udambar, Valam, 




Vidur, Yajurvedi; Gorji ; Bialiman- 

XXX 

Dabgar and Khatki. 


Koknastha, Shenyi, Shrayan. 





XXXI 

Burud, Mang and Vansfoda. 

IX 

Aboti Brahman. 





XXXII 

Kharya and Ode. 

X 

Musalman Bhat and Hindu Charan. 





XXXIII 

Brahman Sorathia ; Gauli ; Pakhali 

XI 



and Bhisti. 

XII 

Bharthari ; Brahman Vadatlra ; Gan- 

XXXIV 

Makrani. 


dhrap ; Ghadsi ; Gondhali ; Guray ; 




Holar ; Xat ; Tui i ; Vadi ; Bhand ; 

XXXV 



Dhadi; Mir and Siddi. 



XIII 

Bhatia ; Brahman -Khcdayal ; Brah- 

XXXVI 

Hijda ; Kamalia ; Kanipar-nath ; Nair ; 


man-Vyas ; Vania-Agarval, Baj, 


Sagar ; Sarania ; Naghori ; Panjni- 


Gujjar, Jharola, Kapol, Khadayata, 


gara ; Rathc^. 


Lingayat, Mewada, Modh, Xagar, 




Nandora, Nema, 0.swal, Sorathia, 




Umad, Vayada, Rayakwal ; Afghan ; 




Dudhwala; Khoja; Bhojak (Hindu 




and Jain). 


• 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IL— V.^kiation in Caste, Tribe, etc., since 1891 


Caste, Tribe or Rai e 


Perso ss 


PeKL'EATAGE GF V.VEI.VITOA Net V 

Ikcke.ise ( + ) Decrease { — ) 1891 

iRIATION 

-1921 

19il 

i 

1 

1911 

1901 

1891 j 

1 

1 

1911 

to 

1921 

1 

1901 1 1891 

1 to 1 to Net 

1911 1001 

1 

j Percent-, 
j aj^e 

1 

1 

i -1 

1 

i 

1 ^ 

4 

5 

0 

7 8 9 

I 

Hindus, etc. 




1 



1 j 

, 

Aliir 

1 5.413 

5,182 

4,310 

5,214 + 

4-40 


20-07 17-22 + 199 

-f 3-.82 

Hindu 

1 5,370 

5,181 

4,310 

5,214 

, , 

1 

. . 

1 

„ (Ai-ya) 

, 43 

1 


i 


1 


1 

Bavii 

; .S.714 

9,718 

9,425 

7,570 — 

10-33 

!+ 

3-11 !+ 24-.55 .4- 1,144 

i+ 15-11 

Bhansi 

:^7.J4S 

20,397 

24,011 

3o,965 

4-36 


9-93 22-44 — 3,417 

11-04 

Hindu 

-7.548 

20,397 

23,978 

30,965 


j-r 


1 

Jain . . 



33 

i 


1 

■■ 

! 

1 

Bliarwad . . 

i 8,507 

8,489 

7,077 

9,589 + 

*22 

1 

:+ 

19-95 j— 20-19 — 1.082 

1 

: - 11*28 

Bhavsar . . 

j 5,077 

5,689 

7,378 

9,083 — 

■21 

i — 

22-89 — 18-77 — 3.400 

37-50 

Hindu 

1 4,705 

4,581 

0,060 

7,75l> 


f 

. . 


Jain . . 

905 

1,105 

1,312 

: 1,333 


i 

. . 

i 

Hiiulu (.Arva) 

7 

3 


1 


1 

1 

i 

Bhil 

43,007 

41,836 

37,650 

59,541 H- 

4-38 

' "T 

11‘12 , — 36’76 ■ — 15,87i 

— 20 ■ 60 

Hindu 

23,509 

24,755 


38.920 





Aiiimiat 

20,098 

17,081 

37,650 

20,021 

, . 

! 

. . 

i 

Blioi 

3,875 

4,079 

4,127 

4,531 ~ 

5-001 


1'16 j- — S'91 j — 656 

14-48 

Brahman Anavala 

10,751 

9,910 

10,802 

11,148 + 

8-42 

— 

8-71 — 2-50 — 397 

— 3*56 

Hindu 

10,710 

9,893 

10,862 

11,148 



1 


., (.Arya) 

H 

23 





1 


„ Audi'-h 

40,475 

40,079 

41,497 

49,460 — 

■501 

— 

1-97 !~ 10-1 — 0.9.85 

— 18-10 

Hindu 

40,473 

40,028 

41,497 

49,460 


1 

. . i 


.. (-^rya) 

0 

51 




1 



,, Hpshastha 

4,933 

6.464 

5,094 

'8,273 — 

23-09 

j-r 

13-62 k-17 — 3,ko 

— 40-37 

Hindu 

4,920 

0,460 

5,094 

8,273 ! 



. . ' ! 


(Arva) 

7 

4 


1 





Hudli .. 

8,530 

8,800 

9,578 

12.129 — 

Aoo 

— 

S-12 i— 21-03 3,593 

-- 29-02 

Hindu 

8,530 

8,795 

9,578 

12,129 



« • i • • i 


(Arya) 


5 





. • i 


,, Najiar . . 

7,713 

7,990 

8,144 

9,5<.)5 — ■ 

A 47 

— 

8-12 — 21-03 — 1.792 

— 18-85 

Hindu 

7,099 

7,987 

8,144 

9,505 



. , ] 


., (Ai'va) 

14 

3 





1 


Tapodlian 

5,039 

4.405 

4,740 


i2-80 

— 

5-80 — 13-04 — 412 

— 7-50 

Cliiunar 

35,147 

32,210 

29,740 

3^ , i 1 ^ 

9-12 

-f 

8-29 — 21-13 — 2,.57o 

— fi-81 

Chodhra . . 

32,811 

31,300 

23,324 

29,496 4- 

4-73 

-f 

34-48 _ 20-92 + 3.345 

+ 11*34 

Hindu 

1,315 

11,709 


26,040 



. . 


Animist 

31,520 

19,057 

23,324 

2,850 





Darji 

11.318 

13.277 

14,023 

l(i.308 + 

7-54 



.5-32 14-01 — 1,990 

12-20 

Hindu 

14,310 

13,201 

14,015 

10,308 



, . 

* 


Jain . . 

5 

12 

8 






Hindu (Arya) 

3 

4 


•• 



i 


Dhanka 

7.010 

18,007 

5.024 

27.999 — 

59-23 

•+ 

237-93 — 00-27 - 20.389 

- 72 '8'^ 

Hindu 

0,289 

2,033 


27,840 





Aniniist 

1,321 

1 0,034 

5.524 

159 



! 

• 


Dlicd 

99,027 

99.798 

94,388 

124.324 — 

■17 

+ 

5-73 — ->4-08 i EH ogy 

in*R6 

Hindu 

99,540 

99,727 

94,370 

124,324 





Jain . . 



12 






Hindu (Arya) 

81 

71 

.. 






Hhimar 

2,0>!O 

5,410 

.. 



62-29 


.. j .. 


Hliodia 

21,341 

20,4't0 

15,801 

1.5,901 + 

4-15 

+ 

29-18 - -03 1+ 5,-380 

+ 33-71 

Hindu 

1..512 

5,492 


15,951 





(Arya) 


3 







Animist 

19.829 

14,995 

15,861 

10 



.. 1 .. 


Dubla 

31,:i07 

40,970 

28,492 

32.185 — 

23-00 


43-82 — 11-48 — 878 * 

->.73 

Hindu 

23,2.50 

37,577 


32,170 





Animist 

8,057 

3,399 

28,492 

15 





Gamit 

51.974 

49.615 

38,109 

41,615 + 

4 75 ' 

-f 

29-98 — 8-28 + 10,359 

+ 24-89 

Hindu 

375 

27,440 


38,237 




Aniniifct 

51. .599 

22,175 

38.169 

3,378 





Garoda 

6.570 

6,2S1 

5,919 

7,4o3 -f" 

4-00 

+ 

0-12 — 20-,5S — S83 

] 1 '85 

Hindu 

0,570 

6,277 

5,919 

7.453 



1 


,, (Arva) 


4 







Ghanelii . . 

12,338 

11,867 

12,211 

14,052 + 

3-97 

— 

2-82 — 13-11 - 1,714 


Hindu 

12.321 

11,802 

12,182 

14,043 





Jain . . 

17 








Hindu (Aiya) 


5 

29 

9 





Gola (Rice poundert) 

,5,223 

.5,210 

5.660 

.5,984 1 + 

■25 

— 

1 

7-95 i— .5-41 701 

— 12-72 

Gosain 

7.014 

0,303 

5,672 

10,221 1 + 

10-23 

— 

12-18 !— 44-9 — 3,207 

— 31-38 

Hajam 

25,569 

24,838 

24,878 

31,557 + 

2-94 

— 

■10 !— 21-17 — 5^988 

— 18-97 

Hindu 

25,5(i0 

24,832 

24,85(i 

31,557 





Jain . . 

f 9 

0 

-'>•> 

• * 



-- 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE 11. — Variation in Caste, Tribe, etc., since 1891 — {continued) 







Percentage of Variation 

Net Variation 



Peb.soss 


Increase ( + ) Decrease ( — ) 

1891- 

1921 

Caste, Tribe or Race 





1911 

1901 

1891 




1921 

1911 

1901 

1891 

to 

to 

to 

Net 

Percent- 






1921 

1911 

1901 


age 

1 

■> 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

! 

10 


Hindus etc.—coiihl 














Kachhia . . 

7,434 

8,029 

8,192 

8,912 

— 

7-41 

— 

1-99 

— 

8-08 

— 

1,478 

— 16-58 

Hindu 

7,430 

8,027 

8,190 

8,912 


. . 


. . 






Jain . . 

4 

2 

2 











Kanbi-Anjana 

32,760 

30,920 

32,532 

31,488 

+ 

5*95 

— 

4-95 

“T 

A 3 I 

+ 

1,272 

+ 4-03 

Hindu 

32,760 

30,918 

32,514 

31,488 










Jain 


2 

18 











Kanbi-Kadwa 

188,691 

172,856 

17.“>,6()4 

200,0.58 

-j- 

9-16 

— 

1-59 

— 

12-19 

— 

11,367 

- 5-68 

Hindu 

188,627 

172,041 

175,570 

200,058 










Jain . . 

13 

121 

94 











Hindu {.-^rya) 

51 

94 












Kanbi-Karadia . . 

7,112 

5.974 

6,456 


“T 

19 04 

- 

7-47 






Kanbi-Lewa 

195,183 

184,810 

171.223 

199.917 


5-61 

“T 

7-93 

— 

14-35 

— 

4.731 

- 2-37 

Hindu 

194,145 

183,289 

170,.390 

199,169 










Jain . . 

956 

1,333 

825 

7‘iS 










Hindu (Arva) 

82 

188 

8 











Kokna 

6,762 

6,451 

3,646 

.5,613 

+ 

4-82 

+ 

76-94 


35-04 

+ 

1,149 

+ 20 47 

Hindu 

893 

1,906 


J.olW 










Animi&t 

5,869 

4,545 

3.646 

23 










Koli 

387,541 

370,953 

324,554 

471,762 

o. 

4*47 


14-29 



31-20 


84.221 

17-85 

Hindu 

387,531 

370,943 

324,i527 

471,762 










Jain . . 


7 

27 











Hindu (Arya ) 

10 

3 












Kunibhar . . 

43,029 

41,693 

41,395 

49,860 

“T 

3-20 

+ 

•72 

— 

16-98 

— 

6,831 

- 13-70 

Hindu 

43,029 

41,692 

41,375 

49,853 




. . 






.lain . . 

. . 


20 

7 










Hindu (.^ry."!) 


1 












Luhana 

11,833 

11,588 

10,461 

11,099 

+ 

2-11 

+ 

10-77 

— 

5*75 

+ 

734 

+ 6-61 

Hindu 

11,830 

11,501 

10,447 

11,099 










Jain . . 



8 











Hindu (Arya) 

3 

27 

0 











Luhar 

19,160 

19,212 

19,0,52 

24.1.S6 



•27 

+ 

•84 



21-23 



5,026 

— 20 ■ 78 

Hindu 

19.158 

19,208 

19,045 

24,186 










Jain . . 

2 

4 

7 











Machhi (H.M.) .. 

7,299 

2,021 

8,055 

9,696 

+ 

178-48 

— 

67- 46 

— 

ie- 92 

— 

2 397 

— 24-72 

Maratha . . 

13.426 

14.785 

17.392 

19,943 

— 

9-19 

— 

14-99 



12-79 

— 

6,517 

— 32-67 

Hindu 

13.423 

14,782 

17,386 

19,943 




. . 






Jain . . 

1 

2 

6 

. . 






. . 




Hindu (Arya) 

2 

1 

•• 











jMochi 

8,882 

8,715 

8,593 

9,599 

+ 

1-91 

4- 

1 -42 



10-48 



717 

— 7-47 

Nayakda . . 

8.672 

10.0:50 

6,970 

8,616 


13-56 

_i_ 

43-90 


19-10 

+ 

56 

-f* * 61 

Hindu 

1.269 

3.634 


6,454 










Aniniist 

7.403 

6,396 

6.970 

2,162 






•• 




Rabari 

49.874 

44,916 

39.593 

58.087 

_L 

11 -03 

+ 

13-45 



31-84 



8,213 

— 14-14 

Rajput 

79.308 

04,228 

59,414 

97,713 

+* 

23-47 

+ 

8-10 

— 

39-18 

— 

18,405 

— 18-83 

Hindu 

79,178 

64,202 

59,410 

97,713 









. 

Jain . . 

6 

3 

4 

.. 










Hindu (Arya) 

124 

23 




•• 








Ravalia 

2,3.918 

22,484 

19,672 

28.785 

-f 

6 -.37 


14-29 



31-66 



4,867 

— 16-'.)0 

Hindu 

23,917 

22,482 

19,672 

28,785 










Jain . . 

1 

*> 












Satliawara 

5,771 

5,8,30 

5,362 

6.6416 


1-01 

+ 

8-73 



18-83 


835 

— 12-64 

Siienva 

0.072 

. 7,587 

5,209 

7,587 

_ 

19-96 

“T 

45 • 65 

— 

31-34 

— 

1.515 

— 19 97 

Soni 

10,933 

10,120 

11,098 

12,267 

+ 

8-02 


8-81 

— 

9-53 

— 

1,314 

— 10-87 

Hindu 

10,907 

10,112 

11,080 

12,251 









. . 

Jain . . 

14 

3 

18 

16 










Hindu (-Arya) 

12 

5 

•• 



•• 








Sutar 

22,308 

20,719 

22,585 

2.5,312 

+ 

7-95 



8-26 



10-77 



2,944 

— 11-63 

Hindu 

22,368 

20,719 

22,554 

25,312 









, , 

Jain . . 



31 

. . 









. . 

Tadvi 

14,156 

24 

8,435 


+58883-3 

— 

99-74 






Tdlavm 

20,527 

9,647 

12,551 

16,700 

T" 

112-78 

— 

23-14 


24-85 

+ 

3,827 

+ 22-91 

Hindu 

19,020 

8,919 

12,551 

16,699 









, . 

Animist 

1,507 

728 

•• 

1 






•• 



•• 

Targala 

4,211 

4.468 

4,367 

4,747 


5*75 


2-31 



8-006 



536 

— 11-29 

V’aghari 

30,659 

28,129 

23,264 

34,442 

+ 

8-99 

+ 

20-91 

— 

32-45 

— 

3,783 

— 10-98 

Vagher 

3,718 

4,277 

4,306 

4,349 

~ 

13-06 

— 

•67 


•99 

— 

631 

— 14-51 

Vania Pisawal 

6.358 

6,145 

7.461 

10,014 


3-46 

— 

17 ■ 64 

— 

25-49 

— 

3,606 

— 36-51 

Hindu 

6,167 

5,817 

7,290 

9.903 




. . 





•• 

Jain 

169 

325 

171 

111 


, . 







1 

Hindu (Arya) 

22 

3 


• 






• . . 



1 ” 


• . . 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE 11. — Variation in Caste, Tribe, etc., since 1891 — {continued) 



Persoss 

Percentage of Variation 
Increase (+) Decrease ( — ) 

Net Variation 
1891-1921 

Ca^tb, Tribe dr Race 

1921 1 

1911 1901 

1 

j 

1891 

’ ! 

1911 1901 

to to 

1921 1911 

1891 

to 

1901 

Net 

Percent- 

age 

1 

1 

- 

3 4 

i 5 

j 6 1 7 

1 

8 

1 

; ! 



Hindus otC.—contd 

Vania-Lad 
Hindu 
Jain . . 

V’^ania Porwad 
Hindu 
Jain . . 

Vania Slirimali 
Hindu 
Jain . . 

Hindu (Arya) 

Vasava 

Hindu 

Animist 

Musalmans 


8,974 + -68 —-66 — 4-06 

8,943 
31 

11,920 — 26-90 — 9-34 — 20 30 

1.68.5 
10,235 

32,879 — 9-01 + 16-59 — 16-62 

4,767 
28,112 


+ 24-28 1+ 359 -.55 


416 — 4-64 


5,624 — 47-18 


— 3,794 — 11-54 


Fakir 

GhancM . . 
Kaibati . . 

Malek 

Mcinon 

Moleiialam 

Momna 

Patlian 

Pinjara 

Saivad 
Shaikh . . 
Vohora 

Christians 

Parsis 


7,089 + 4-46 — 

5,H7 — 11-79 + 
— 76-54 


33-35 — 
22-04 — 


12,079 + 4-25 — 16-34 — 25-59 — 

6,621 + 2-45 + 78-01 + 14-89 + 

16,072 + 5-26 ~ 8-31 - 34-16 — 

13.854 — 1-26 — 40-89 — 12-28 — 

17,976 — 17-21 + 43-02 — 36-37 — 

.5,499 - 17-28 + 28 24 — 23 31 -- 


9,326 + 
29,324 — 
26,078 + 

646 + 
8,206 - 


1-63 + 
14-77 + 
5-67 — 


20-25 — 21-67 
40-57 — 23-55 
1-33 — 2-71 


3-03 — 6-35 4- 1090-56 + 
5-34 — 4-21 + 2-47 — 


2,243 — 31-64 
1,047 — 20-46 


4,240 — 35-10 
7,2.50 + 109-50 
6,634 — 41 -28 


411 — 4-41 

2,470 — 8-42 

377 + 1-45 

6,775 + 1048 -761 
676 ^ 8-23 




CHAPTER XII 


OCCUPATION 

STATISTICAL DATA 


Subject 

1 TABLES 

Imperial 

State 

Occupation 



Occupation or Means of livelihood 

XVII 


Subsidiary Occupations of Agriculturists 

XVIII 

— 

Dual Occupations 

XIX 


Occupations by Religion 

XX 


Occupations of selected Castes, Tribes and Races . . 

XXI 


Occupation in selected towns . . 


XXIV 

Literates in English by Occupation 


XIII 

Immigrants from selected areas by Age and Occupation to City of Baroda 


XXV 

Census of Livestock 


XXVI, XXVII 

Industries 



Industrial Statistics 

XXII 


Statistics of Cottage and Rural Industries by talukas 


XXIX 


Introductory Remarks 

410. Reference to Statistics — Statistics regarding the occupations of 
the people are contained in Imperial Tables XVIT-XXI. Imperial Table XVII 
is a general statement showing the number of persons supported by each occupa- 
tion classified in the Scheme, as well as the total of actual workers and number 
of persons supported secondarily by agriculture, in each administrative division 
of the State and the City of Baroda. Imperial Table XVIII contains under three 
heads of rent receivers, rent payers and agricultural labourers, the subsidiary 
occupations of agriculturists, according as they are Government employes, money 
lenders, grain dealers, weavers or persons engaged on other trades or industries, 
clerks, school teachers, estate agents or managers, medical practitioners or artisans. 
The remainder of subsidiary occupations is grouped together in the last column. 
Imperial table XIX shows certain dual occupations which obtain in this State, 
such as guarding of cattle and blanket weaving, grain dealing and lending of money, 
fishing and plying of boats, cattle breeding and dairying etc. Imperial Table 
XX gives the religious distribution of persons supported by each occupation. In 
this table, actual workers are not shewn separately. In Imperial Table XXI, 
the same castes as were selected for education (Imperial Table IX) and age and 
civil condition (Imperial Table XIV) are again taken and the occupational dis- 
tribution of their actual workers is studied. It shows first the extent to which the 
traditional occupation with which a particular caste is associated is followed in 
that caste. The actual workers in the other classes of occupation are then shewn 
therein. In the State Tables Volume, Table XXIV enables the reader to see the 
contrast between urban and rural areas in occupation. Table XIII of that volume 
gives further interesting details of occupations of persons who are literate in Eng- 
lish. Table XXV gives the chief occupations of immigrants to the City. The 
agricultural wealth of the State is studied in Tables XXVI and XXVII which give 
the statistical results of the recent cattle census that was undertaken along with 
the general census. 

There were also enquiries in various directions, which will be ex- 
plained at their proper places in respect of the industrial situation. As 
in 1911, a census of industrial establishments, but of a more detailed and 
searching character, was taken. Imperial Table XXII contiifins the results 
of this enquiry. The corresponding table of the last census contained only four 
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parts. On this occasion, the information compiled is detailed in seven parts. Part I 
of this table gives the State Summary per kind of industrial establishment em- 
ploying at least 10 persons, showing details for those using power and also for those 
which do not. Part II gives the distribution of these establishments by each 
division and the City of Baroda. Part III gives the t^epe of organisation {i.e., 
whether the industry is run by State agencies, companies or private owner- 
ship). This table also shows the caste or race of owners and managers. Part IV 
gives the details of caste or race and birth place of skilled workmen. Part V gives 
similar details for the unskilled. Part VI gives the details of power employed in 
these factories. Part VII shows the number of looms in use in textile esta,blish- 
ments. In State Table XXIX, particulars regarding the cottage and rural indus- 
tries obtaining in the State (except the City of Baroda) are shewn. About the 
time of the preliminary record, every supervisor was provided with a question- 
naire in which he was required to fill in for his circle details of certain specified cot- 
tage industries such as hand-looms, spinning wheels, tanneries, fisheries, etc. These 
particulars were received and scrutinised, after which the above table was compiled. 
In the body of this chapter, a large amount of statistical information, not com- 
prised in the above tables, will be embodied. The Director of Commerce has very 
kindly cooperated with me by letting me have his special staff who went to cer- 
tain selected towns (including the City of Baroda) and there collected data regarding 
persons engaged in the main cottage industries. A summary of his figures will be 
given at its proper context. 


411. Subsidiary Tables — The above mass of statistical detail is formidable 



Subsidiary Tables 

From which principal 

Number 

Name 

table prepared 

I 

General Distribution by occupation 

Imperial Table XVII. 

II 

Distribution by occupation in Na- 
tural Divisions. 

III 

Distribution of the Agricultural, In- 
dustrial, Commercial and Profes- 
sional population. 

' 

IV 

Occupations combined with agri-' „ 

culture where agriculture is the 
subsidiary occupation. 1 

V 

Occupations combined with agricnl- Imperial Table XVIII. 
ture where Agriculture is the' 
principal occupation. 1 

VI 

Occupations of Females 

Imperial Table XVII 

Vtl 

) 

Selected Occupations (variation of 
3 censuses). 

and corresponding Table, s 
of 1911 and 1901. 

VHI 

Occupations of Selected Castes . . 

Imperial Table XXI. 

IX 

Distribution of lO.OCO persons by 
Occupation and Religion. 
Industrial Census — Distribution of 
Industries and pensons employed 

Imperial Table XX. 

XI 

Imperial Table XXII, 

Part I. 

XII 

Particulars of establishments em- 
ploying 20 or more persons in 
1911 and 1921. 

Im])erial Table XXII, 

Part I, and correspond- 
ing Table of 1911 

XIII 

Organisation of Establishments . . 

Imperial Table XXII — 

XIV 

Place of Origin of .skilled workmen.; 

part III. 

,, part IV. 

XV 

Do. of unskilled . . . . i 

., part V. 

XVI 

Proportional Distribution of adult 
women and children of each sex 
in different industries. 

„ part I. 

XVII 

Distribution of Power . . . . 1 

part VI. 


enough in all conscience, 
and to enable the reader 
to digest all this informa- 
tion, a large number of 
subsidiary tables is re- 
quired. In the margin 
a list of these is given 
and also the principal 
tables from which they 
are prepared. Besides 
these, Subsidiary Table 
X gives details of per- 
sons employed in Postal, 
I? ail way and Irrigation 
Departments. In this 
chapter there will be also 
given other tables show- 
ing proportional figures 
prepared from State Ta- 
ble Xrn and XXIV and 
other information regard- 
ing value of land, agricml- 
tural indebtedness, in- 
come, cost of living, etc., 
compiled from sources 
too numerous to mention. 


412. Nature of the Question Asked-The infoimation asked for regard- 
mg the occupations of the people was to be entered in columns 9, 10 and 1 1 of the 
Schedule In 1891 the information required was only found in one column headed 
Occupation or means of subsistence. Since 1901, particulars regarding wor- 
kers and dependents as well as of subsidiary occupations are also included Column 
9 shows the principal occupation of the individual. Column 10 mves particulars 
of the subsidiary occupation, and column 11 is reserved for dependents The 
instructions to the enumerators were as follow ^ me 


Column 9 (Principal occiipationof actual iporkers) ■ 1 p 

of all pe,»» .ho actually /o .orkC cat^- o„ bahea, ^Lthel ‘‘'’'’’''‘“I 
sepvauts, oi who Ii*c on io,„e-renl, pernio,,, etc. Enter the exact occupation and tkid""* 


vague 



INSTRUCTIONS TO SUPERIOR CENSUS STAFF 
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terms such as “ service ” or “ writing ’’ or “ labour.” For example in the case of labour, say 
whether in the fields, or in a stone quarry, or dyeing factory, or cotton mill or glass factory, or 
earth work, etc. If a person makes the articles he sells, he should be entered as “ maker and 
seller of them.” Women and children who work at any occupation which helps to augment 
the family income must be entered in column 9 under that occupation and not in column 11. 
Column 9 will be blank for dependants. The following terms are herewith prescribed for 
recording agricultural occupations : — 


(1) Receivers of profits of inam villages. 

(2) Receivers of rent on house property. 

(3) Receivers of rent on agricultural lands. 

4) Cultivators who own their lands. 

(5) Cultivators who are tenants of landlords. 

(G) Cultivators in Inam villages. 

(7) Growers of Special Products, Gardeners, etc. 

(8) Agricultural labourers ordinary. 

(9) Indentured labourers. 

(10) Income from Vatan property. 


Inamdars. 

House rent receivers {Ghar hJiadu lendra). 

Agricultural rent receivers {santh le- 
mTra). 

Cultivating land owners {Jate kheti kar- 
nara) 

Cultivating tenants {Ganotia). 

Inami gamna khediito. 

Growers of spices, or whatever it may 
be (bj^ name). 

Agricultural labourers {Klieti na majuro) 

Agricultural labourer followed by what- 
ever local term applies {Hali, or 
dhaniamane tijCin cluikar). 

Watc.ni vahivat ujiar nirvah karnar. 


It must be noted that persons who own their own land and cultivate it by means of servants 
as opposed to tenants come mider (4) above. The distinction between rent receivers (i.e., 1, 
2. 3 and 10) and rent payers (4, 5 and G) is comprehended in the above scheme. In addition, 
classes 8 and 9 represent the landless element of wage earning labour. Class No. 7 may be 
either rent paying or rent receiving. In regard to persons who may be said to belong to more 
than one of the classes, the principal one should be entered in column 9 and the subsidiary one 
in column 10. 

Column 10 {Subsidiary occupation of actual tcorkers). — Enter here any occupation which 
actual workers pursue at any time of the year in addition to their principal occupation. Thus 
if a person lives principally by his earnings as a boatman, but partly also by fishing, the word 
" boatman” will be entered in column 9 and “fishing” in column 10. If an actual worker 
has no additional occupation, the column will be left blank. This column will he blank 
for dependants. 

Column 11 {Means of subsistence of dependents). — For children and women and old or infirm 
persons who do not work either personally or by means of servants, enter the principal occupa- 
tion of the person who supports them. This column will be blank for actual workers. 


413. Instructions to Superior Census Staff — To avoid frequent 
references to headquarters these instructions were further amplified and made 
more precise in the Manual for Supervisors as follows : — 

(Z) The entry of occupations in columns 9 to 11 of the schedule is another matter requir- 
ing special care. Only those women and children will be shewn as workers who help to augment 
the family income. A woman who looks after her house and cooks the food is not a worker 
but a dependent. But a woman who collects and sells fire-wood or cow-dung is thereby adding 
to the family income, and should be shewn as a worker. So also a woman who regularly assists 
her husband in his work {e.g., the wife of a potter who fetches the clay from which he makes his 
pots), but not one who merely renders a little occasioiral help. A boy who sometimes looks 
after his father's cattle is a dependent, but one who is a regular cowherd should be recorded as 
such in column 9. Boys at school or college should be entered as dependents. Dependents 
onajointfamily, the rrrembers of which follow different avocations, shoidd be entered in column 
11 under the occupatiorr of the principal working member. Domestic, servants must be enter- 
' ed as cook, bhisti, etc., in column 9, and not in column 11 as dependents on their master's occu- 
pation. Person.s temporarily out of employ should be showir as followirrg their previous occu- 
pation. 

{m) Where a man has more occupations than orre, the principal one is that on which he 
relies nrainly for his support and frorrr which he gets the major part of his income. A subsidiarv 
occupation should be entered if followed at any time of the year. Only one subsidiary ocenpa- 
tion {the most important one) shoidd he entered in column 10 ; this must be impressed upon the enu- 
merators. 

(«) In column 9 do not use general or indefinite terms such as “service”, “shopkeep- 
ing,” “ writing,'’ “ labour,” etc. Find out and state the exact kind of service, the goods sold, 
the class of writing or labour 
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If a man says his occupation is “ service ” distingmsh — 

(1) Government ser\nce, (2) railway service, (3) municipal service, (4) village service, 
(5) service in a shop or office, and (6) domestic service, stating his rank and the 
nature of his work. 

In the case of domestic service state precisely the kind of service rendered, e.g., cook, 
water-carrier, khidmatgar, etc. 

Show pensioners as military or civil, as the case may be. 

Show persons who live on the rent of lands on buildings in towns separately from persons 
who derive their income from agricultural land. 

In the case of labourers, distinguish agricultural labourers, earth workers, labourers in 
mines, and operatives in mills, etc., stating the kind of mill or factory such as cotton 
mills, ginning factories, etc. 

In the case of clerks, show the occupation of the clerk's employer {e.g., lawyer's clerk). 

In the case of traders specify carefully the kind of trade (e.g., grain dealer). 

In the case of large manufactures show the proprietor as a manufacturer, and specify 
the branch of manufacture, as cotton manufacturer, etc. For minor industries, state 
precisely the nature of the work done, for example, whether a weaver weaves cotton, 
silk, carpets, etc. 


In. addition to these instructions the most common types of errors were 
collected and circulated to all enumerators and supervisors for their guidance. 

414. Accuracy of the return : errors of record— In spite of the 
express injunction against ambiguous or vague terms the mistakes of record were 
again evident. During the inspection of the preliminary record, a great many of 
these errors were eliminated. But even then the vague entries of majuri (labourer), 
dukandar (shopkeeper), kheti (cultivation), karigar (artisan) found place in the 
enumeration books. Further, the peculiar circumstances of caste oftentimes led 
to the entry of the traditional occupation in the column for principal occupation, 
although as often happened, the traditional occupation had ceased to be the chief 
source of income. The distinction between principal and subsidiary was not 
always understood. The average enumerator did not bother over-much about 
the test of income, nor did he stop to explain about it. On the whole, therefore, the 
record of subsidiary occupations is far from complete and can be taken as only 
roughly true. The column regarding dependents frequently showed that the ins- 
tructions regarding it were not understood. Instead of recording the principal 
occupation of the earner by whom the dependent is supported, only vague terms 
such as “ dependent ” were entered. Frequently in the case of females, although 
it was laid down that mere household work which did not augment the family 
income was not to be regarded as an occupation, such was entered against their 
names. These mistakes were as far as possible corrected at the slip convine staee 
in the Central Abstraction Office. ” 

Apart from these more or less inexcusable errors, there were others more unavoid- 
able, e.g., where it was uncertain whether a maker of an article was also its seller 
whether a grazier was also a breeder of cattle, whether a cultivator was a rent- 
payer or a rent receiver and so on. Even in Europe, on the requirements of which 
the classification of occupations favoured in the Indian Census has been chiefly 
based, the economic process of division of labour has not yet sufficiently advanced 
as to differentiate always between the m.aker of a commodity and its iller The 
uncertainty therefore about these differentiations is excusable in this country and 
continues much the same from census to census. 

Apart from these mistakes the fact that the return of occupations is true of— 
or IS presumed to refer to— the state of things on a single day has some bearing on 
the relative value of the statistics. The census date fell on the 1 8 th March About 
this time agricultural operations are nearing their end ; the landless labourer it 
is well-known, cl^anges his occupation with the season. It is probable that a por- 
tion of these who if the census date were earlier would have been returned as agri- 
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cultural labourers were engaged in other pursuits. Thus the occupational return 
may unduly depress the principal industry of the State and fail to represent accu- 
rately the normal life of the people. As a result of this depression, it is possible 
that such occupation as transport may show an undue increase ; the onset of sum- 
mer which begins to be seveie at this date may mean an unusual briskness among 
minor industries of ice, aerated water manufacture and trade. 

415. Errors of Compilation — Apart from these wrong entries or limit- 
ations of the return, there is the inevitable possibility of incurring mistakes, in 
the course of tabulation, when thousands of different entries have to be reduced to 
the standard classification of four classes, twelve sub-classes, 56 orders and 191 
groups. There was the danger of different interpretations for the same entry, 
but as we had in connection with our State Census only one Tabulation Office, this 
was reduced to a minimum. A classified list of occupations and' an index both in 
Gujarati and English of occupational entries and the groups to which they can be 
assigned were prepared for the use of sorters and compilers. By means of cons- 
tant supervision, a uniformity of procedure was attained. Besides by the time 
the sorting stage for the occupation tables was reached, the sorting staff were made 
already familiar with the general nature of the occupational classification by hav- 
ing to sort the literates in English according to occupation and age. This preli- 
minary experience stood them in very good stead when the more elaborate work 
was later taken in hand. Each total for a district before it was finally passed was 
further compared with the previous census total, and where there were discre- 
pancies, the sorters had to re-examine the tabulation processes and even to have 
recourse to the original schedules. Several important errors were thus detected 
and rectified. 

Generally it may be concluded that with added experience and familiarity the 
compilation of the occupation table is no longer such a formidable task as it appear- 
ed at first sight. The change in classification, introduced since 1911, which has made 
it simpler and more logical has eased the task considerably of Compilation Offices. 
But it must be remembered that a general census, as Sir Kobert Giffen once gave 
his opinion, is not the right machinery for conducting a detailed inquest into the 
industrial organisation of a country. What is really available through such means 
is a rough and ready return showing broadly the man-power available at any 
given moment in any particular industry or trade. The figures for the broad divi- 
sions or classes, sub-classes and most of the orders may therefore be accepted as 
correct, but the return of groups must be regarded with considerable reserve. 

416. Scope of the Chapter — As it was remarked in the Census Keport 
of England and Wales for 1891, “ The most that it is reasonable to expect from 
data so collected (i.e., at a census) is that they shall give the means of drawing 
such a picture of the occupational distribution of the people as shall be fairly true 
in its main lines, though little value can be attached to the detailed features. It 
is not wise to demand from a material a result for the production of which it is 
unsuited.” It is for this reason therefore that in the United States, any industrial 
survey of a scientific nature is obtained through the agency of a specially conducted 
enquiry spread over a large period, and seldom through the means of a synchro- 
nous census. 


It is in view of the limitations of the enquiry and the deficiencies of the ma- 
terial that, as explained by the Census Commissioner’s Note, the wide scope that 
. was originally intended for this Chapter has been narrowed down to the discussion 
of the “ personnel and man power of the various occupations and industries, and 
except in so far as new and useful information can be imported, our efforts should 
be confined within these limits.” Subject to these limitations, the discussion on 
industries, the labour problem and economic condition generally vfill deal with 
these questions in so far as they bear on the demography of the State. 

417. Changes! n the classification since 1901— At the last census. Sir 
Edward Gait carefully revised the occupation scheme onthe basis of M. Bertillon’s 
classification. The classifications of 1891 and 1901 censuses were complicated 
in the extreme. It divided all occupations into seven main classed. Subsidiary to 
these were 24 orders, which were further sub-divided into 79 sub-orders and 520 
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groups. Its extreme eiaboratioii exposed the work of compilers to serious risk of 
error. The followhig statement shows the main features of the two schemes : 


Sir J. A. Eaiiie's Sclicinc* : ISOl and 1901. 

Bertillon Scheme adopted and revised : 1911, 1021. 

Symbol 

Class 

jSub-(‘lass 

Symbol 

Class 

! Sub-Class 



f I. Administration 


1 

1 

fl. Agriculture and 

A 


J 11. Defence^ 

A 

Production of rav 

1 Pasture. 



111. foreign and Ecu- 


materials. 

II. Extraction of 



datory Service. 



minerals. 

B 

Pasture and Agri 

\ IV. Cattle breeding, etc. 

B 

Preparation and 

r III. Industry. 


culture. 

j V. Agriculture. 


supply of ma- 

II'. Transport. 





terial substance*. 

11'. Trade. 

C 

Personal services 

\ 1. Personal services. 





; 


C 

Public Admiiiis- 

f VI. Public E'orco. 


i 

\'li. E'ood and drink. 


tration and li- 

; ^TI Public Adminis- 


1 

VIII. Light, Firing and 


teral arts. 

^ tration. 


1 

Eoiage. 



1 VlII. Professions and 


I 

IX. Buddings. 



h liberal arts. 


! 

X. A'ehicles and \'t's- 






scls. 



fix. Persons living on 

D 

Preparation and | 

Xl. Supx)lcmentarv re* 

D 


j' their own intome. 


supply of rua- | 

(juirements 


Miscellaneous 

J X. Domestic service. 


terial substan- 


XII, Textile Fabrics 



1 XI. Insufficiently dc.-- 


ces. 1 

and dress. 



j cribed occupalion.s. 


i 

Xlll. iletals and pre- 



(_XI1. Unproductive. 



cious stones. 






XIV. Glass, pottery and 





1 

stone-waro. 






XV. Wood, cane and 





■ 


leaves. 







X\'I. Drugs, gums, etc. 





: 

XVII. Lea ther, 




E 

1 

Commerce, Trans-! 

'XVHI Commerce. 





port and Stor- ■ 

XIX. Transport and 





age. 

^ Storage. 





i 

''XX. Li'arned and ar- 






tistic profes- 




F 

Professions. 


sions. 





1 

XXI. Sports and amu- 





1 

sements. 




G 

1 

Indefinite Occupa*' 

^XXII. General lalxjur. 





tions and ineaius 

XXIU. Indefinite or Jis- 





of subsistence 

reputable oe- 





independent of 


cupations. 





occupation. 


XXIV. Lulependent of 







^ work. 





The classification into classes and sub-classes has been retained almost un- 
changed in the present census. Apart from the elaborateness of the old scheme 
of 1901 there were several defects in it which made a change in 1911 imperative. 
As Mr. Morgan \Vebb pointed out in the Burma Report of 1911 : Traders deal- 

ing in specified articles were included in Class D, — preparation and supply of ma- 
terial substances, while traders unspecified were entered in Class E — Commerce, 
Transport and Storage. Again miners of specified minerals were included under 
Class D, whereas miners of unspecified substances were entered in Class Ct. It 
is impossible to devise a scheme of occupational classification free from some ano- 
malies of this nature, but those just instanced were capable of modification.” A 
scheme was therefore required which was simpler, more logical and more elastic. 
Besides, it was essential that Indian statistics should be brought in line with the 
international classification, and Bertillon’s Scheme was being generally adopted 
in European countries and in the United States. 

418. Changes in the classification since 1911— The Scheme adopted 
in 1911 holds good generally in the main details for this census also. The four 
classes and twelve sub-classes continue unchanged.* The number of orders is now 56 
instead of 55 in fhe last census ; room has been found for two new orders. Trans- 
port by Air (19) and Air Force (43) by comibining old orders 18 and 19 into one with 
a new name ‘‘ Other miscellaneous and undefined Industries, ” and also by amal- 
gamating old orders 40 and 41 and calling the new order 40 simply “ Trade of other 
sorts.” A new order, 56, has been opened under sub-class “Unproductive,” 

* Class D nowc includes Sub-class IX — Persons living on their income — which in 1911 
formed part of Class C. 
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mtli the title. "Other unclassified non-productive Industries.” The groups have 
been expanded from 169 to 191. The principal alterations in respect of the groups 
are — 


■■ (i) the expansion of the existing groups, so as to show in detail interesting 
or important categories which were previously combined, and (ii) the correction 
of imperfect classification by redrafting the groups or tiansferring certain categories 
from one group to another.” 

As to the first type of changes, those with which this State is chieflv concerned 
are detailed below. In Order 1, farm servants are isolated from field labourers. 
Ill (Irder 0 (Textiles) groups have been expanded to show separately workers in 
certain important operations like cotton sizing from cotton weaving, weaving of 
woollen blankets and woollen carpets from wool carding and spinning and silk 
weaving from silk spinning. In Order 8. sawyers are separated from carpenters, 
turners and joiners. In Order 11. manufacturers of mineral oils are separated out 
from those that are concerned in the production of vegetable oil. In Order 15, 
stone cutters and dressers are shewn separate from brick-layers and masons. In 
Order 18, contractors for the disposal of refuse matter are difierentiated from mere 
sweepers and scavengers. In Orders 16, 21 and 37. the workers in mechanical 
transport are separated from other transport workers. In Orders 20, 21, 22 and 
49. an endeavour has been made to isolate the unskilled workers from the skilled. 
New groups have been added also : — e.g.. makers of glass bangles (53), general 
store keepers (152). etc. The la.st named has been long thought of as a necessity, 
as the variety of general stores corresponding to what is known as the manohari 
dukan is fast springing up as a feature of the rural economy. 

The other changes are conceived with a view to improve the classification. 
Persons connected with journalism — Editors and Journalists — have been taken out 
of old Order 18 (Industries of luxury) and included under new Order 50 (Letters, 
Sciences and Arts) in Group 177. Acrobats, conjurers, fortune-tellers, reciters, 
etc. have been similarly taken out of old Order 41 (Trade of other sorts) because 
they are not well classified under Trade, and brought under Order 50 as a separate 
group (No. 179). Finally under the sub-class “Unproductive” the order of 
Beggars, Vagrants, etc., have been expanded into three groups. There was a public- 
demand for information about the strength of beggars and vagrants. On the 
other hand it was also thought desirable to give separate figures for procurers and 
prostitutes. 

419. Principles underlying the classification— The more important 
principles that have governed the present classification of occupations may be of 
interest to the reader. The following is a resume of the Census Commissioner’s 
note on the subject : — 

(i) Where a person both makes and sells, he is classed as a maker. On 
the same principle when a person extracts some substance, such as saltpetre, sul- 
phur, etc., he is classed under Sub-class II — Exploitation of minerals and not in 
Sub-class III — Industry. 

(if) Industrial and trading occupations are divided {a) according to the 
material worked in, and (&) according to the use which it serves. Generallv the first 
category is reserved for such articles, the use of which is not finally determined. 
But it also includes specified articles for which there is no appropriate head in the 
■second category. For example, while shoe-makers are included in the second 
category (Order 13, group 78), the makers of water-bags, saddlery and the like 
are put in the first (Order 7, group 40). 

{Hi) Persons employed in Railway carriage-factories have been shewn in 
Order 22 (Transport by Rail) instead of under Order 1^ (Construction of 
means of transport) liecause these factories are directly’ worked by Railways 
in this country. The manufacture and repair of railway trucks is an integral 
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part ot die oiieratious of tlie Raihvuy autliurities. Railwa}' police anr] Railway 
doctors liowever aie iieated as piotessi<'ii:il men. altlioiigii they receiA c tliei; 
pav from the Railway. 

(ir) Geiieraiiy the piincip-le i'l h.rl dovcn that wherever a mans personal 
occupation which involves some special t.cduicg, a.//., (hugor or engineer, lie is 
classed under the liead reserved tor tlirt occupation. A\ licrcver tin' vork in wliich 
he is entraged involves turtlier specialRation. the group is again snb-divided. llius 
a marine etminecr is di here nria ted from a rivi'i- surveyor. Onlv sucli ofiiccrs of 
Government as are not ■protessional pi^rsons like 


teacliers. clerg vinen. 


postal, forest, settlement oiiiceu'. Railway ollicers. etc.. — /.c., whos“ occupation 
is not covered bv some other grouj) — is to be ('utered loalcr the tiidir 45 Rnblie 
Administration. Govermnenf ]ipcns. (Jiaprasis and such oi lier menials as do 
belom'' to these other istabli.shuieids will be entered undc'r tills order, and 


] lO L 

not 


a,s porters and niesscngeis unde)' Oioer 21 ( J rai'sp'ut by Road). 


Anal>.sis of the Occupation Return 


420. Main Features of the Return — The marginal diagram shows that 
with the rest of India, this l^tate coiitinues to be prejiouderantly agricultural 
and pastoral. Exploitation of Auinuds and Vegetatiicn suppoits 66 per cent, of tht 

pop u 1 a t io 1 ,. 
Exploitation la 
Minerals is 
practically non- 
existent — only 
3 per 10.06b 
1‘oij‘g SUppol't- 
cd hy thh 
means. In- 
dustry is the 
prinei]jal means 
of support to 
12 per eeiit. of 
the popula- 
timi. Trade 
come.'' next 
with 7 per cent. 
The item " !n- 
s 11 ill e i e 11 1 1 }' 

tlescribed occupations ' ab.sorbs (i per cent, sliowmg the extent of vagiie entries. 
This proportion is the index of tla' relative accurae}' ih the retiuTi. in 1!)11. 
the proportion of ■’.-ague entries wa.s 7 per eeiit. In 1901. tlie coriespondiiig 
figure was 14’-]. Thus it is some con.solatioii that in this most important respect, 
each sui'cecding c(‘nsii^' show.s a ])r<igressir'(' iniprovcmeiit towards aceuiacy of 
record. Liberal Prehessions come next .with 3’3 per cent. Public Administra- 
tion, Transport and Public Eorce liave respectiwly 2. 1'3 and I’l per cent. 
Persons living on their own income, and the unproductive classes (beggars, 
vagrants, persons of criminal and disreputable occupations), each constitutes only 
5 per mille of the population. 
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It has been already pointed out that the census date is likely to alfect the 
streng'.h of the ])upulation sup})ortC(l by agi ii-uitui’e. The bulk of tlie stajilc crops 
ill the State are reapcil by Mareii. aod the landless laljouier iisiiallv Iia* ncourse 
to other .sources of livelihood. Ahout tlie time of census iccord (In'inuarv) 
however, it is not likely that )i>any labnorer.-. had leit tlu laud, and Ilia inopoi tion 
given abo^'e fairly repiescnts the stieiigtli ch the prh crjnd industrv in the State. 
Januarv and belnuary are rather active picking seasons for tlw so-called lu.xui'v 
crojis ; and the enumerators, altluaigh they a.re sapiposed to represent the actual 
situation 011 the census date in March, geucraliy rccoid the state of tlihi&s in the 
perh.d of the Jb'elimiiia'y Record. Tlie Final Tb'visin-i on the I'cnsus niglit seldom 
takes into account, the change of occupaiioji that may har e happened in the mean- 
while. Tlie figures for Trade. Public Administration and Pioh'ssions are stable and 
not liable to seasojial fluctuations. Transport probably is inflated with tempor- 
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ary aarossir ii ot lalKaarer.', v-'Jiu Jiavc l)c.'ii TRleaseil from tlx’ lan/l. The yroup ot 
lalxjiirers ^l?r'^He(•l^ie'l :s huw‘-’\Vi' the kiurl t>i DCeiipation that an agri cultural 
jaboiLi'tM' I'ih' on liis icHtse ends i'-' incM likelv to return i'sr liiinsclf. (_)n the 

whole wliatcrei" (li.stml);tn<''-s hk'' Ihes'- i-'.i’.' h.'-\n ha]jpeue<l are coiiecteit hr' the 
saving grace of large nuiuljers. and there sl'.ailil he little hesitation to accept the 
iihove census distrihution as th'* normal (,ccupati<-!ial distribution for tlie year 
1921. 

421. Comparison with the occupational distribution of ipn — 
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422. Distribution of Occupations by Natural Divisions — Tinning 
to the local distribution of the different sul -classes by divisions, rve may stu- 
dy the iiiarginal diagram rvliich lias been plotted on the proportional figures 
of Subsidiary Talilellf. A marginal slatt'iiicui is also given for convenience of 
the reader. The 
Pity shows as 
an urban centre 
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1911 more than 16 percent, of the City’s population were returned thus vaguely. 
Turning to the districts, the Kathiawad division shows the lowest proportion of 
agriculturists. Its possession of a sea-board points to the existence of a large sea- 
faring population and the possibilities of commerce. Its soil besides is too poor to 
work with. South Gujarat with its large Animist population, the bulk of whom 
are engaged on the land, shows the highest proportion of agriculturists. In 
Industry. Kathiawad (particularly Anireli Prant) and North Gujarat tie for the 
first place. Kathiawad artisans like carpenters, tailors, blacksmiths, etc., have a 
well-deserved reputation and are found throughout the 8tate. Their earnings help 
to support their families in their homes. In Commerce and Transport, this 
division also shows the largest proportion of persons supported. The remaining 
occupations absorb 15 per cent, of Kathiawad’s population. Next to the City this 
is the highest proportion. The Dhari and Dwarka detachments of the State 
Army swell the ranks of those engaged in 8tate employ ; Avhile the unspecified and 
vague entries are more numerous in Kathiawad than anywhere else in the 
State except the City. 

423. Urban Occupations— From the marginal table given in the preced- 
ing paragraph the contrast m the occupational distribution between City and 
country was evident. To study the occupational situation by broad groups, the 
statistics were in this census separately compiled for towns. In 1891 it appears 
that the occupations of urban inhabitants were tabulated separately. The result was 
obscured as Mr, Govindbhai explains by the inclusion in the category of towns of 
over-grown villages whicb little deserved the name. A detailed compilation of 
statistics for towns is certainly not worth the trouble. But. if by broad classes 
the occupational figures are obtained, the contrast betiveen town and countrv 
cannot fail to be of interest. State Table XXIV has been therefore compiled on 
the present occasion. Figures for all towns have been compiled by the twelve 
sub-classes — actual workers only being shewn. Separate figures for 23 individual 
towns — 16 industrial and urban, and 7 agricultural and distributive— are also shewn. 
As it has been already pointed out in Chapter II — para. 80 — the towns which aie 
industrial and of distinct urban characteristics (including the C-ity of Baroda) cons- 
titute 71 per cent, of the total urban population. The agricultural and distribu- 
tive towns, although they number 25 out of 48, only contain 29 per cent, of the 
urban population. In the selected towns of the first order are included all the 
industrial places like Petlad, Bilimora, Kalol and Karjan, and also the two temple 

towns and a few 

.. . ’1 other well - establish- 

ed urban areas like 
Patan. Visnagar and 
Kadi. in the agri- 
cultural and distri- 
butive class of towns 
Vadnagar. Cnjha. 
8ojitra. Bhadran. 
Ladol, LTiava and 
Dharniaj have been 
selected out of 
the 25. The mar- 
ginal statement gives 
the proportion of 
actual workers en- 
gaged in the main 
occupations in the 
State, in the City. 

iudustrial towns and 
agricultural and distributive towns. It will be evident therefrom that industrial 

areas, although more agricultural than the City have a larger proportion of their 
population engaged in industrial and commercial pursuits. The agricultural 
towns are little rtiore than overgrown villages and the occupational distribution 
in those places closely approaches that of the State. 
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1 
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1 
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; -43(1 

Tndustrj- includiiii; 
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234 
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! 187 
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71 

173 

180 

96 

Pi’ofessions and Arts. 
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424. Occupations in the City of Baroda 

C’ity of Baroda may be noticed now in a little 
greater detail. It will be found from a study 
of the marginal ratios that the occupational 
variation dift’ers totally from that of the State. 

The contrasts are striking. For every per- 
son who is an agriculturist in the City there 
are 11 in the State, relatively to the total 
population. Apart from public administra- 
tion and professions generally, in which oc- 
cupations the proportions are always expect- 
ed to be large in a city, it is interesting that 
general labourers of the miscellaneous variety, 
persons engaged in industries and trades of 
luxury, domestic servants and the unproduc- 
tive and disreputable classes figure much 
more largely in the C:ity than elsewhere in the 
State. It may be of interest to compare the 
occupational distribution of the City of Baroda 
with that of the Cities of Bombay Presidency. 

'I'he figures for this census are not available, 
so the comparison caii be only with the 
hgures of the last census taken from the 


-The main occupations of the 


Bombay Report of 1911. From the 
marginal comparison it appears that 
Bombay Cities have much more commerce 

persons engaged in the learned 

professions form a largei propoi'- 
tion in Baroda C'ity. The table also 
c.ompares the present situation with 
that of 1911. Commerce seems to 
have attracted moie persons within 
the decade, while the increa.sed 
proportion under agriculture is the 
result of the groving tendencv of 
non-agricultural classes to enhance 
their social status by investing in 
land. The progressive decay of the 
old handicrafts has also helped this 
process. 


j 

Occupation 

Number MUj)ported 
per 1.000 in 

t:ity 

State 

Public Force 

!)S 

11 

Public Administra- 
tion 

128 

2b 

Person.s livino; on 
t their income 

*)3 

b 

Professions and li- 
beral arts . . 

It: 

33 

Textile Industries . . 

4b 

28 

Industries of Dre.ss — 
and Toilet . . 

;I2 

21 

F<»od industries 

HI 

4 

Income from rent of 
land 

10 

fl 

Ordinary cultivators 

3S 

489 

Field labourers 

.“) 

130 

Pasturage 

:! 

1 22 

Transport 

5b 

13 

Trade in textile^ 

HI 

7 

Trade generally 

145 

67 

Domestic seivice 

15 

3 

Oeneral labourers, eto. 
(Unspecified and 
vague) 

1211 

59 

Unproductive 

10 

' 5 


ai\d industry, .although the 


Proportion per 1.000 
.'upportecl in 


Oeeup,atu»u 

[ 

Baroda C'ity 

Citie.s ot 

1 

1 


Bombay 

j 



Presideiiov 

i 

1921 

1911 

1911. 

-Agricultural and Pas-I 

; i 

1 


tur.ige .. ..1 

.58 

35 

24 

Industry including ' 




mines .. ..i 

220 

225 

300 

Commerce 

201 

104 

284 

Professions . . 

97 

103 

44 

1 


There is another way in which the bearings of the occupational distribution 
of the City on the total figures for the State can be studied, and that is the pro- 
portion of actual workers employed in the City and other areas in each main oc- 
cupation. In all occupations, of a 100 workers, only five belong to the City. As 
may be expected, the proportion of workers on agriculture is verv small indeed - 
hardly 5 per mille. But if we take only into account the rent-receivers — Inamdars, 
Jagirdarsand other alienated landholders — 16 per cent, of the total of this class 
are found in the City. Industrial workers of the City form 9 per cent, of their total 
strength in the State, but taking individual industries, that on furniture absorbs 
58 per cent., food 21 per cent, and production and transmission of motive power 
(electric light etc.) is credited with 81 per cent. Transport workers of the Citv 
’ form 17 per cent. Trade in the City takes up 10 per cent, of total workers in that 
line, but trades in metals and chemical products each absorb nearly half of the 
total strength of their workers. The bulk of the army is concentrated in the 
Capital (79 per cent). Public administration recpiires 26 per cent, of its personnel 
for the City. The professions generally have 13 per cent, there, but the City's 
lawyers and doctors form 39 and 31 per cent, of their respective totals. Persons 
living on their income in that place are nearly a third of their class. Lastly, the 
Central Jail, the asylums and the orphanages account for 82 per cent, of the inmates 
of all such institutions in the State. 

425. Rural Occupations — From a consideration oS urban occupa- 
tions we may turn to the rural areas. The agricultural and distribu- 
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tive towns, as we saw in the 


marginal 


table of para. 423, approach the 
(State average in the occupa- 
tional distribution generally,, 
ajicl pai ticularlv in i espe'-t to agri- 
culture. From the t it}', where 
they are the lowest, the propor- 
tion of agriculturists rises pro- 
gressively in the industrial towns, 
then agricultural towns, and 
finally it reaches its inaxinmni 
in rural areas where 77 per cent, 
of the population are engaged in exploitation of animals and vegetation. 
Industry and commerce are at their lowest ebb in the villages. The factor 
of vague entries counts the least there also, as the village occupations are few 
and well-known and the local enumerator is aide to fill in the schedules far nuire 
correctly in the villages than in large towns. 


j 

Number per 1,000 worker- in 

< )ccii])atiuu 

.\11 towns 

Agiicultural : Rural 
and distribu-i arenas 
tive towms | 

Exploitation of Animals 


1 

1 

and Vegetation 

240 

. 5:10 768 1 

Indn-strv including Mines. 

243 

187 90 

Commerce and Transport . 

1U8 

<») 45 1 

Professions and Arts 

69 

.72 27 ! 

Remaining occupations . 

280 

136 72 


As in the last census, the typical simple industries that are well known in 

the villages have been com- 


COMMON' RuKAL OrCUPATlONS 


piled and the projiortion of 
persons supported by each in 
the last two censuses is shewn 
in the marginal table. Ac- 
cording to this table, ten 
years ago. 806 per mille of 
the population were support- 
ed by these simple occiqra- 
tions. In this census. the 
proportion supported is slight- 
ly less. The occupations pur- 
sued in the villages form the 
bulk of the normal activitii's 
(d' the jreople. Th(\se sinijile 
occupations corre.s])ond to the 
simplicity (d' the villager's 
wants, his narrow horizon and 
his limited resources. 'Phe self- 
contained village has been 
often the theme of writers 
on India. But the old isola- 
tion is fast passing awav and 
the complete equipment of 
artisans and meniids with 
wliich the old ty]K“ cd village 
wars furnished is being dissolv- 
ed l)y the force of cfrmpeti- 

tive tendeocies. As villages 

- 

become largei’. the village bar- 
ber. blacksmith, carpenter or 
potter seems to lose the de- 
finiteness of his circle of c/r'en- 
tele {(jharah). The influence 
of custom in fixing the re- 
muneration for the hire of 
labour is also giving wav 
gradually to the law's ('d' 
In many important direidions. the village services are 

artisan or menial leaving for 


! 

i 

Name of Occujiation 

Clroupf. 

included 

Number per l OOo 
of total ]iopulation 
.-supported in 



1921 

1011 

1 Landlords, cultivating ownei.' 
and tenants . . 

1.2,7 

4,987 

4.7S,S 

.Agricultural labourers 

4.5 

1,391 

1 .742 

' < General labourers (including 




construction coolies, etc.) 

112. 119. 187 

414 

.572 

' Stockowners, milkmen and 




herdsmen 

11, 12. 14. 70 

■ 

219 

200 

Votton w'orkers — not including, 



‘ factory cmplov^s 

2 . 7 . 26. 27 

196 

187 

■ (loldsmi'ths and Blacksmiths. . 

48. 98 

80 

lOK 

, Brass, copper and bell-metal 




j workei-s 

49 

10 

II 

; Carpenters 

9, 43. 44, 

119 

82 

j Fishermen and Boatmen 

17. 69, no, ; 

26 

26 

j 

f ( )il presseis 

131 

61, 62, 133 

70 

i I. 

! Barbers 

81 

87 

97 

' Washermen 

80 

13 

17 

1 Toddv drawers and sellers 

74. 129 

13 

12 

1 Grain parchers 

iM 1 

3 

2 

' laeatber-workeis 

39 . 123. 124 ; 

141 

142 

Sw eepers and soavengei-s 

103 

48 

96 

' Basket -makers and drummers 

4 . 5 , 178 

70 

39 

Priests, temple-servants and 

105, 100, lOS 


, 

religion'' mendicants 

201 

94 j 

Potters 

55. 50. 1 27 t 

132 

1 33 1 

^’^llage quacks and midwives 

172 

4 

5 ! 

Grocers and confectioners 

72. 132. 134 i 

36 

:io . 

Gram dealers and money len- 
ders , . 

121. 136 

134 

125 i 

'Tailors . . 

77 

{ 5 

(.8 1 

Vciretable and fruit sellers 

137 

i i 

02 1 

Other shopkeepers including 




general stores and miscel- 
laneous 

Order 40 

122 

1 

13s i 

Makers and sellei-s of Bangles 

72, 99. I 49 ; 

32 

5 1 

Silkworm rearers and silk wea- 
vers . . 

1 

1.5. 16. 34. 1 

3 

1 

i 


35 1 

1 


1 


supply and demand. 

being depleted by the discontented village 
towns or large centres, in the hope that with better w'uges and in newer 
surroundings his ambitions can be satisfied. The want of scavengers and 
village watchmen, who are gradually forsaking their trarlitioual occupations, is 
now being generally felt ; the decline amongst hihars and hajajtif;- to mention tw(' 
among the essential village occupations — and the emigration of sutcii's to towms. 
etc., are indications how the rural population wdiich still forms about 80 per cent, 
is beuig gradually deprived of their ance.stral facilities. 
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426. Normal occupational distribution in a village of 1,000 

persons — Taking the proportions of the above table, we should expect to have, in 
a village of 1,000 inhabitants, 741 agriculturists of whom 579 will be landlords 
and cultivators. 162 agrestic labourers and farm servants, 48 general labourers, 25 
stock-owners and lierdsmen, 23 cotton workers (hand-weavers, spinners, etc.), 23 
priests, temple servants and mendicants, 16 leather- workers, 16 money-lenders and 
grain dealers, 15 potters, 14 carpenters, 10 barbers, 10 goldsmiths and blacksmiths, 
9 vegetable and fruit sellers, 8 tailors, 8 oil-pressers, 6 bhangis (sweepers and sca- 
vengers) and barely two dhobis. These proportions are of persons supported by 
the occupations and not actual workers. From the latter point of view, it must be 
concluded that for the requirements of a village of this size, the supply of necessary 
sei'vices — like barbers, tailors, dhobis and sweepers — is very inadequate indeed. 

It is interesting to compare these ratios with those worked out for the Central 
Provinces in 1911 by Mr. Marten. In the 
margin are given comparative figures which 
show a remarkable general correspondence. 

In the Baroda village apparently there are 
fewer labourers, blacksmiths and goldsmiths, 
but on the other hand there are more cultiva- 
tors. money-lenders and grain dealers, tailors, 
barbers, potters and scavengers. The vil- 
lage services, though undermanned in this 
dtate, appear to be better off generally than 
in the Central Provinces. The larger pro- 
portion of cultivators in the Baroda village 
is due to the State encouragement of Khata 
holdings which has led to a striking increase 
of ])easant proprietors in recent years. 


427. Workers and Dependents— The distinction between workers and 
dependents is a very difficult question to decide. The general instructions as 
well as the additional ones in this regard have been already quoted. But it is 
difficult to lay down exact tests and specific rules which could be uniformly inter- 
preted. At what age a child is considered to have ceased to be dependent and 
become an earning helper it is always difficult to decide. Then the question of 
the woman in the family is another problem. How far woman’s help in agricul- 
tural operations is sufficient to enable the head of the household to do without 
hired labour, and how far such help enables the woman to pass from a dependent 
to a worker are questions that frequently come up for settlement. Again in 
regard to industries like cotton and silk weaving, the test of the receipt of a wage 
was dispensed with, so long as there was 
evidence that the work of a woman or a 
child helps to augment the family income. 

There was lastly the question that if help 
was rendered what occupation was to be 
entered against the helper’s name. Thus 
in agj'icultural operations, the wife of a 
cultivator may assist in various subsi- 
diaiA' ways such as carrying water or even 
by mere menial labour. The question 
often arises whether to treat her occupa- 
tion as the same as that of her husband 
or to class it under agricultural labour. 

It was in such cases laid down that 
wherever the kind of assistance was 
specified, the occupation to be entered 
was to conform to the specification, but 
that otherwise the occupation of the 
principal member of the family was to be 
entered. Generally the figures regarding 
rvorkers have to be received with a little 
caution, but such as they are, the mar- 
ginal statement showing the proportions 
of workers and dependents in the four 
main classes and the twelve sub-classes 
mav be studied. Only in two classes--domestic service and unproductive occupa- 
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Transport 
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< )ecu])ation 

Number in a village 
of 1.000 persons in 

Baroda Central 

1921 Provinees 

1911 

Landlords and culti- 



vators 

579 

474 

Labourers and farm 



.servants 

210 

276 

Stockowners a n d 



herdsmen . . 

2r> 

25 

Cotton worker^ 

23 

22 

Barbers 

10 

0 

Atonev -lenders a a tl 



grain dealers 

16 

10 

Tailors 

8 

4 

J’otters 

15 


Leather workers 

10 

S 

(loldsmiths and black- 



smiths 

10 

11 

Washermen , . 

2 

5 

Scavengers . . 

(i 

2 
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State 


40 

4t 
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42 

41 

Central Gujarat 


40 

44 
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41 

City . . 


42 

47 

38 ' 

42 1 

44 
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38 
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42 

37 

South (iujarat 


,-,0 

40 

30 

40 

40 

Kathiawad . . 


40 

40 

o.> 

40 1 

to 


tioii — do workers predominate. The servants in >State employ and independent 
classes — ^jjerson living on their own income — have the largest number of depend- 
entS; as is to be expected.* Public administration means a certains ta])le com- 
petence and that attracts a profusion of hangers-on — poor relatives and other 
dependents. As we go lower clown the social strata, we find the proportions of 
workers increasing amongst populations on the margin of comfort or of sub- 
sistence. Agriculture has a percentage of 41 for its workers, but this figure is 
the mean of varying proportions ranging from Inamdars (33), cultivating owners 
(34). rent receiving hhaiedars (37), cidtivating tenants (40), farm servants (54) and 
field labourers (61). Thus afiluence is in inverse ratio to the proportion of work- 
ers. Similarly iri Indu.stries, workers in gold, precious srones and metals, and 
furniture cvorkers have a larger proportion of dependents than other industrial 
workers, fii trade also, bankers, money lenders and others of their kind supjmrt 
a larger number of dependents per worker than people who sell leather articles or 
trade in pottery, bricks and tiles. 

428. Local distribution of workers and dependents — The local 

, ^ I distribution of work- 

, ers and dependents 
I affords another in- 
i teresting study. The 
I comparatively high 
proportion of workers 
in the City is owing to 
the fact that a large 
, section of its popula- 
tion are immigrants, 
living without the full 
complement of their families and the number of dependents amongst them is there- 
by reduced. The rather low proportion of the workers in the Northern Division 
is due more or less to the social attitude of its inhabitants which is opposed to the 
association of females in their men-folks' daily avocations. In some measure, 
the leasing of large areas of land has hel 2 >ed the growth of peasant proprietors who 
are not always of the agriculturist class. As a matter of fact the tendency for 
land to pass from agricultural to non-agricultural classes within recent years has 
become very evident generally in the State and in that division in particular. The 
Sowcars have taken advantage of the prevailing economic depression to foreclose 
their debtors’ land and turn themselves into landlords. These classes have usually 
a low proportion of workers. Further the agricultural and industrial depression 
has caused an outflow of able-bodied workers — a particular type of drain to which 
Kadi Prant is peculiarly liable. In Kathiawad the j)roportion of workers is evi- 
dence, I take it, of the joint influence of emigration which lowers, and the poverty 
of its inhabitants which raises, the proportion of its workers. Besides cotton 
is one of its staple crops, which requires little outside labour ; generally cotton 
growing areas should show therefore rather a high proportion of workers, because, 
wherever little labour is required women and children of the house are fully uti- 
lised in it. In South Gujarat, the large aboriginal population is poor and cannot 
afford the hire of labour. There is besides no objection to their females joining 
the men in the field or factory. 

429. Occupations of Females — In this State, and in Gujarat generally, 

there are few castes which insist on 
the seclusion of females ; in consequence 
the proportion of females amongst wor- 
kers is fairly high. In 1911, there were 
431 female workers to a thousand male. 
In the present census, the ratio is 396.. 
In respect of Sub-class II, the absolute 
figures are too few to be worth noting. Of 
other occupations domestic service shows a 
preponderance as expected of females. 
Amongst persons living on their income, 
there are many women pensioners of State 
or widows living on their cash invest- 
moits. Public Force, Public Administra- 
tion and professions show in the order 
stated naturally the least proportion of 

* Exploitation of minerals shows the low'est proportion of workers, but the absolute figure.^ 
of workers in that occupation are .so small ( 160 ) that nothing need be made of them. 
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Sul>-Cla?^ 

Designation 

Number of | 
female wor- * 
kers per 
1,000 male ' 

I 

Exploitation of Animals 



and Vegetation 

420 , 

11 

Extraction of Minerals . . 

3.211 ' 

III 

Industry . . 

350 

IV 

Transport 

194 1 

V 

Trade 

244 I 

VI 

Public Force 

i 

VH 

Public Adminicttration . 

58 1 

VIII 

Professions and Liberal' 


Arts 

184 

IX 

Independent 

500 

X 

Domestic Service . 

1,457 

XI 

Unspecified 

693 

XII 

Unproductive 

477 


All occupations 

i 396 
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women workers. The variations are even more striking when we take specific 
occupations. In the margin a 
few occupations where women 
bulk largely as workers are 
shewn. Some of these are work- 
ed by the women indepen- 
dently of their men-folk such 
as Group Nos. 1, 181, 135, 

and 65. There are others like 
55, 103, 66 or 5 where they 
join the men and work to- 
gether. In particular occu- 
pations like spade cultivation, 
woman labour is very much 
in demand. Thirdly there are 
occupations to which women 
take to supplement their hus- 
bands’ earnings as in 187, 27 
or 77. 


430. Proportion of female workers in the Natural Divisions— 

The marginal 
map shows 
where women 
workers form 
the largest pro- 
portion. South 
Gujarat, as 
always, shows 
the largest pro- 
portion of fema- 
le workers, there 
being 66 to even 
hundred male 
workers. The 
explanation lies 
in the racial 
composition of 
the people . of 
that division 
and also in the 
fact that . in 
South Gujarat, 
agriculture pre- 
dominates more 
than anywhere 
else. 

The racial composition of the people shows the sex ratio of workers in an 
interesting way. Subsidiary Table YIII shows that among workers of aboriginal 
descent, like Kolis and Forest tribes (Bhil, Dhanka, Gamit or Nayakda) the 
proportion of women workers is very high ranging from 601 in the case of Chodhra 
cultivators, to Dhodia (1,123), Ganiit (1,117), etc. Marathas and Eajputs in their 
traditional occupation of arms little require the help of their womenkind. Amongst 
Lewa Kanbi cultivators, only 80 women workers to 1,000 men exist. Among 
• Kadwas, the ratio of female workers is higher (212). 

431. Effect of women’s work on general wages — Lastly while we 
are on the topic of female workers, it is necessary to point out that woman’s share 
in the occupations, even where she independently engages herself in any kind of living 
and particularly where she works alongside of the men, is comparatively light from 
the point of view of physical exertion. The way in which the men often spare the 
exertions of the women in field labour, or any construction work or earth digging 
is frequently commented on by observers who have any experience of Indian la- 
bour. As Mr. Blunt points out, The man digs, the woman carries the earth 
dug and flings it on the road or embankment that is being built,but the man will 
fill -her Jbasket for- her and lift it on to her head, thus saving her even the exertion 


MAP SHOWING THE PROPORTION OF FEMALE TO MAUS. 
WORKERS IN EACH DISTRICT 




Group 

Xum-ber of 
female ac- 

Number of | 
females per 

No. 

Designation 

tual 

workers 

1,000 male 
workers 

0 

Field Labourers . . . . . . ' 

ld3.677 

1,440 

1 

Income from rent of land 

2.610 

625 

187 

General Labourers . . . . i 

23.196 

1,182 

181 

Cooks, water carriers, indoor ser- 
vants . . . . . . . . j 

2,740 

2.007 

135 

Carda nom, betel-leaf, vegetable, [ 
areca-nut and fruit sellers 

3.411 

1 

842 

103 

Sweepers, scavengers 

I.S75 

0 U 8 

1 1 

Tailors, milliners, dress makers, : 
darnern and embroider-? r.^, on 
linen 

3.237 

748 

65 

Rice pounders and floor grin- ! 

ders. 

1.772 

2,685 

66 

Basket -makers, leaf-plate ma- , 
kers . . . . . . . . 1 

1,339 

1,062 

55 

Potters, earthen pipe and bowl ! 
makers . . . . . . . . j 

3.628 

494 

27 

Cotton sizing and weaving . . j 

3,29.5 

510 
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of bending."* This is one reason perhaps why the woman rarely competes with 
the man in wages. The demand for her labour is strictly regulated to her supply 
and has no reference to the shrinkage or otherwise of the male labour supply. The 
two sexes belong to totally different worlds of work. Even in industries where 
they are fairly closely associated, like in cotton, pottery, oil, etc., each is put on to 
special branches, where the other is not necessary. The scale of wages is separate 
for each and no employer of labour ever thinks of under-cutting a man's wages 
by substituting female labour for male. 

432. Occupations by Religion — Subsidiary Table IX gives the propor- 
tional figures for occupations by 
religion, ft shows first the distri- 
bution by religion of 10,000 persons 
following each occupation and then 
the occupational distribution of 10,000 
persons in each religion is shewn. 
In the marginal diagram, the occupa- 
tional distribution in each main re- 
ligion is plotted. Amongst Hindus, 
agriculture takes first rank, support- 
ing 68 per cent, of their total strength. 
Industry supports 13 per cent, of their 
number. In Public administration 
and professions generally, only a little 
over 5 per cent, of Hindus find their 
livelihood. 69 per cent, of Jains are 
traders and eight others are persons 
living on their own income. The vast 
majority of Animists (93 per cent.) 
are engaged on the land or in the ex- 
ploitation of animals. Amongst Mu- 
salmans, 46 per cent, are so engaged. 
By industry and trade 27 per cent, of 
Musalmans (almost equally divided 
in the two) support themselves. 20 
percent, of Parsisare engaged in trade 
— their traditional occupation, 11 in 
industry and 11 in the learned profes- 
. . sions. No less than 1,545 Parsis or a 

filth of their strength have returned themselves vaguely as cashiers, accountants, 
clerks, etc. of unspecified offices. Of Christians 38 per cent, are in industry mostly 
weaving of cotton, and 27 per cent, are in agriculture or allied pursuits. 

The Hindus form 82 per cent, of the population. In the largest industry— Agri- 
culture and exploitation of animals — the Hindus form more than 83 per cent. In 
Industry— another large item, the Hindu proportion is larger than its strength 
in the general population. In Public administration and professions generally, 
they also figure more largely than their total strength would warrant. But in 
the Public Force, they form only 66 percent., in trade their share is even smaller 
(62) and amongst persons living on their own income the Hindus are 67 percent. 
The Hindu transport workers are 74 per cent, of their class. In domestic service 
also and in insufficiently described and unproductive occupations, their propor- 
tions are small relatively to their proportion to the total population. The Musal- 
mans only form 7 • 6 per cent, of the total, but their share in Public defence is much 
larger— namely 30 per cent. In domestic service as in transport they are also much 
more in demand proportionately. In Public administration, their proportion ' 
is 14 per cent, but it is only in the lower ranks as peons, havildars and the subor- 
dinate establishments that they figure. Similarly in the Professional groups, except 
as priests or fakirs and teachers, their contribution is generally insignificant 
Amongst unproductive classes the Musalmans form quite one fourth of beggars ancl 
vagrants and the majority of prostitutes. The Jains are only 2 per cent, of their 
population and yet they have a large share in the trade of the Raj, forming 21 
per cent, and amongst persons of independent means, the Jains number 31 per 
cent. But their contribution to Public defence, as expected from a commercial and 
unwarhke section, is almost nil, and in Public administration and professions 
their quota is much smaller than their strength. ’ 

* Vide United ProHnees Census Report of 1911, p. 402. 
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433. Occupations by Caste, Tribe or Race: traditional occupations 

—Various aspects of the question of caste and occupation have been already dealt 
■with in the previous chapters, 

B.g., in connection with mar- 
riage and fertility, infirmities 
and education. Here our pri- 
mary concern is to see how 
far the traditional occupations 
still persist in the differ- 
ent castes. In the margin, 
the castes which show high 
proportions of persons sup- 
ported by their traditional 
occupations are contrasted 
with castes which are gener- 
ally discarding them. The 
point to note about the high 
figures is that only such tradi- 
tional occupations in the 
artisan groups as have con- 
tinued to be profitable show 
high proportions such as Dar- 
jis, Sonis, and Sutars, while 
the industrial groups, the 
poorer classes of Bhois. 

Ravalias and Vaghris are 
forsaking their ancestral call- 
ing and taking to cultivation 
or agricultural labour. The 
want of opportunity to prac- 
tise it has led Rajputs and 
to a lesser extent Marathas 
to abandon their occupation of 
arms. The Brahmans realise 
that they have fallen on a less 
credulous age and are fast leaving their priestly avocations for public administration, 
the professions, trade and even industry ; a similar tendency is observable amongst 
the Saiyads. Land continues to attract the agricultural classes, whose characteristic 
tenacity to their traditional livelihood inspite of its increasing unprofitableness is one 
of the most pathetic features of the occupation return. But while the typical agri- 
culturists still cling to their land, the influx of the other classes amongst their ranks 
has added to their difficulties. The promotion of agricultural labourers to the status 
of peasant proprietors has been already mentioned {vide Chapter I, para. 76) as one 
of the causes of the rise in wages in agriculture. Koli cultivators formed 50 per cent, 
of their total workers in 1911— in 1921, this proportion is now 54. The decline in 
weaving and cotton carding occupations is seen in the much smaller proportion 
of Pinjara workers returned in the present census as working on their traditional 
occupation than in 1911. There are now only 24 per cent, of Dheds engaged in 
weaving. In 1911, the proportion of weavers amongst Dheds was 28. Amongst 
tanners, the Chaniars show a similawdecline from 51 to 41 in the proportion of their 
workers on leather. The influence of education and social uplift has led castes like 
Bhavsars and Ghanchis to leave their traditional professions. The proportion of 
Bhavsars as calenderers and dyers in 1911 was 54 per cent., it is now only 34. The 
Ghanchis following their old calling as oil-pressers constituted 60 percent, of 
.their total workers in 1911. In 1921, the oil-pressers amongst them are now just 
about half. The Tapodhan Brahmans, 21 per cent, of whom were temple 
servants in 1911, do not appear to have any liking for that occupation as there 
are only now 11 per cent, who are devoted to temple service. 


Caste 

Xame of traditional 
occupation 

Proportion of workers 
per mille in tradi- 
tional occupation in 



1921 

1911 


HIGH PIG 

URES 


Darji 

Tailors 

964 

955 

Soni . . 

Goldsmiths . . 

803 

867 

Kadwa Kanbi 

Cultivators . . 

836 

852 

Lewa Kanbi 

» » • • 

817 


Moclii 

Shoemakers . . 

791 

781 

Anawala 

Cultivators . . 

785 

784 

Sutar 

C^arpenters . . 

761 

778 

Memon 

Traders 

700 

314 

Rabari 

Graziers and cattle- 
breeders 

633 

518 

Luhana 

Traders 

651 

678 

\ ania Uisawal 


614 

608 

Xumbhars . . 

Potters 

600 

675 

Bhangis 

Scavengers 

.532 

504 


LOW FIG 

URES 


Rajput 

Military and dominant 

31 

34 

6-’ 

Shenvd 

Village watchmen . . 

32 

\'aghari 

Fowlers and Hunters 

40 

8(i 

52 

Saivad 

Pliests 

178 

Beshastha Brahman. 


96 

129 

ilewada ,, . . 


100 

242 

' BUoi . . 

1 

Fishermen and Palki 
bearers 

127 

146 

; Xagar 

Priests 

104 

263 

Ravalia 

Tape-weavers and 
Drummers 

150 

343 

Ahir 

Cattle trraziei'v 

170 

lOO 

Audieh 

Priest.s 

207 

331 

Pinjara. 

Cotton carders 

23.5 

270 

Maratha 

Military .and Domi- 
nant 

259 

349 


434. Occupation of literates in English— One other matter of ge- 
neral interest may be dealt -with before the detailed examination is taken in hand. 
State Table XIII gives the occupations by sub-classes and age periods of literates 
in English. Of 14,773 male literates in English, 9,183 or 62 percent, and of 887 
female literates in English, 189 or 21-4 per cent, are workers. Of ^e total workers 
only 2 are below 10 years in age, 168 between 10 and 15, 816 between 15 and 20. 
3,322 between 20 and 30 and 5,064 workers are aged 30 and over. The following 
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statement gives the proportionate figures of workers among them in each kind nf 
occupation ~ 


I 

Occupation of English Literates 






' Xumber 

Number 

Proportion to 1,000 

workers of all ages 


_ Sub-Class - 

of per- 

of ac- 


of those aged 




sons 

iual 





- -- 


supported 

workers 







. per 10,000 

_per-L0OO 






Number 

Designation 


persons 

0-1 0 

10-15 

15-30 

30 and 




supported 




over 

1 

O 

3 

4 


6 

7 

8 


All occupations 

10.000 

598 

0 2 

18 

441 

541 

I 

Exploiiation of Animals & 








Vegitation 

1,584 

4.52 

1 -8 

28 

574 

396 

II 

Exploitation of Minerals . - 

2 

1,000 



333 

667 

III 

Industry 

44K 

649 


13 

446 

541 

IV 

Transport 

721 

786 



404 

596 

V 

Trade 

1,51.7 

56.3 


9 

487 

504 

VI 

Public Force 

250 

648 



377 

623 

VII 

Public Administralion 

1,006 

617 



371 

627 

VIII 

Professions . . 

1.84! 

673 


47 

4.X» 

503 

IX 

Independent . . 

748 

461 


18 

335 

647 

X 

Domestic Service 

Od 

381 

. 

63 

531 

406 

XI 

Unspecified . . 

819 

ti-lo 


7 

452 

541 1 

XII 

Unproductire 

48 

Abfi 

•• 

116 

.735 

349 ^ 


The figures of dependents are interesting. The proportion of all workers 
(literate or illiterate) is 41 for the State. The proportion of workers amongst 
English literates is high in the first place because, there being few females who 
know English, and they are the largest proportion of dependents usually, the num- 
ber of dependents literate in that language is naturally small. In the second 
place, English education which is more or less a stepping stone for the higher bran- 
ches of public service and the professions enables more than one member of the 
family to be earners and thus distributes the burden of supporting a family among 
more heads than one. Lastly, it is well-known that English-knowing persons are 
apt to strain at the control of the joint family : the tendency to break up into smal- 
ler units is encouraged and thereby the size of the household, and consequently 
the nuiiiber of the dependents, become diminished. Tor these reasons, the general 
conclusion that affluence varies inversely with the proportion of dependents does 
not apply in this case. Public Administration and Professions have each over 
60 per cent, as workers of persons supported by it. Transport workers, it is true, 
form 79 per cent, of the total of persons sirpported. But this is due to the fact 
that most of the transport workers who are English-knowing are on the Railwavs 
and generally outsiders. Immigration therefore affects the ratio of dependents. 

It is remarkable from the above table that among literates in English, there 
is not the same consuming passion for agriculture as in the general population. 
Only 16 per cent, go in for Sub-class I. One reason for this circumstance is that 
English education is practically confined to towns, where the number of agricul- 
turists is not large. Secondly, only such castes as do not take kindly to eultiya- 
-tion happen to specialise in knowledge of English. From the present figures one 
cannot tell whether English education is tending to take people away from the 
land. This table has been compiled for the first time in this State and compa- 
rative figures therefore are not available. But generally in India this is said to 
be the case. In this State, agriculture has gained rather in volume, at the expense 
of arts and crafts. But English educated sons of agriculturists do take to other, 
callings. What has actually happened is this : literates in English amongst agii-* 
cultural groups have emigrated in increasing numbers, but their numbers am so 
small that the general proportion of the agricultural population has not been affect- 
ed thereby. In the margin the most numerous classes of male workers who know 

English are indicated. Public administration is an 
easy first, although liberal profession^ are not far 
behind.^ Between the two, 38 per cent. ,of En^sh 
literates are supported. Under “ Unspecified”-^Bub- 
cl ass XI ,' — ^there figure 845 male and 1 2 female workers. 
Most of these are clerks, cashiers, etc., of unspecified 
offices. The “ Unproductive ” workers are 42 males 
and 1 female. These are mainly inmates of the 


■ . Number of .Actual Male" 

Wop.kees in . 


Public Administration . . 1 

1.891 

Arts and Professions . . s 

1,799 

Trade . . . . . . i 

1,331 

Agriculture, etc . . * . . j 

1,115 
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Tuhatic' asylum 4ii(J t^e ©rplianage, - Domestic" servants who are literate" in English 
‘are mostly Surtis and Mahars in -the employ of Europeans and lAnglo-Indians. 


Taking the figures of actual workers by religion we find that 7,226 male wor- 
kers are Hindus, 616 are' Parsis, 569 Jains, 544 Muslamans and 178 Christians. 
249' Jains'and 156 Musalmans are engaged in trade. 137 Parsis work on the land 
and 118" others are clerks' nr employes of unspecified offices. Among- female 
workers, the largest number (122) are Indian Christians — most of whom are cate- 
'chists, imtssion readers pr-teachers. The three Animist workers who know English 
.are engaged in agriculture. . ; 

435* A Brief Review of Occupation Statistics by sub classes and 
'main orders — I Avill now deal with the principal occupations of the people of 
this State a little more in detail. Already in course of the general remarks on the 
returns, certain aspects of the different occupations have been touched. In our 
present discussion we shall follow the order of the standard classification. Subsi- 
diary Table I gives the proportionate figures of persons supported in each class, 
sub-class and order of occupations. The comparative figures of the present and 
the previous two censuses are given in Subsidiary Table VII. As the general scheme 
of classification has not been much interfered with on the present occasion, the 
study of variations since 1911 is comparatively an easier task than between 1901 
and 1911. Occasionally, a little reshuffling of the contents of orders, and sub- 
classes has been necessitated. The variations moreover are vitiated sometimes — as 
already pointed out — with errors of record and of compilation — confusion betiveen 
makers and sellers, etc., and occasional difference of interpretation in the methods 
of classification have given rise to apparent variations which are not in accordance 
with facts. For these reasons, Subsidiary Table VII has to be read \nth some 
caution, but on the whole the variations between 1911 and 1921 are far more 
reliable than between 1901 and 1911. 

436. Class A. Production of Raw Materials— The primary concern 
of every industry is the production of raw material which is therefore the basic 
industry. Such raw material necessary for every occupation is produced 
by working upon the soil, or under it. Secondly, the exploitation of animals, 
such as breeding, pasturage, fishing and hunting is the necessary preliminary to 
certain important industries connected with food and raiment. 1,412,330 per- 
sons in the State or 664 per mille derive their livelihood from these primary 
industries. These are broadly grouped into Order I — Pasture and Agricui- 
ture — supporting 1,408,944 or 99 "8 percent, of the total of this class; Older 
2-^Fishing and hunting — occupies 2,719 persons, and Orders 3-5 are connected 
with the exploitation of minerals with ivhich this State has hardly any coricejn. 

437. Sub-class I — Order 1 — Pasture and Agriculture- Pasture 
and agriculture combined is 
further sub-divided in the 
scheme into (a) ordinary cul- 
trVatioiv,- {b) growing of 
•special products and market 
gardening, (c) forestry and 
(d) raising of farm stock and 
raising of small animals. Or- 
diriary- cultivation-ris the lar- - 
ges't : section- of - this rirb-class ' 
and is J^urther sub-divided in- 
4b- five ' groups, as indicated 
in' the -aharginal tuble. ' In-' - 
borne from -rent of- agricult urak 
land supports- 9 -per rnille bf 
the total population or- 1 '4 
per- cent, of the total number engaged in agriculture. Ordinary cultivators form of 
course the-great majority (or 77 percent.) of the total so engaged; their number is 
so large that they form the most important group in the occupation return. No 
less than 49 per cent, of the populatiorr are returned as ordinary cultivators. The 
next group in importance is also contained in Order 1—viz., agricultural labourers 
who form 14 per cent, of the total population. We shall consider the distribution 
and variations by groups in this order, as they are the most important. 



Ordinaky Cultivation 
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of 
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I ' Name o£ group 

1 

1 

, 1921 j 

i - 1 

1911 

; Variation 
per cent 

■ 1 

- - j 

Income from rent of 
agricultural land . . 

18.965 

25,681 ; 

—26 

1 2 

Ordinary cultivators 

1,039.217 ; 

944,994 

-i-io 

3 

Agents, estate mana- j 
1 gers and other ein- | 
ploycs 

4.444 

- 211 ! 

-r2,006- 

4 

1 Farm servants . . ' 

6,664 ; - 

313,479 j- 

— ^5*6 

^5 

1 Field labourers . . ' 

S 289,151 (' j 
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The general variation in Order I from 1911 is an increase of 5 ‘9 per cent., but 
within the groups there are large departures from this figure. While field labour- 
ers and farm servants have declined by 6 per cent, the landlords and rent receiv- 
ers (group 1) have declined by 26 per cent. Ordinary cultivators have largely 
increased, while agents, estate managers and other employes have multiphed 
twenty-fold. The increase in group 3 is obviously untrue. In 1901 the number 
of such persons was 1,950. The 1911 figures therefore are very probably a mis- 
take. 

On the present occasion an attempt was made as part of the economic census 
to estimate the strength of individual agriculturists according to their status. 
The Kevenue records give details of Khatedars (rent-paying holders of government 
land), Inamdars, harkhMli maliks (holders of alienated land) and so on. They also 
give particulars of caste of Khatedars and their distribution according to the size 
of their holdings. The Revenue figures however proceed on the basis of the hold- 
ing as the unit, and not the individual holder. A Khatedai holding Khatas in 
different villages would be counted separately in the Khatavahis for each village. 
A demographic survey, as apart from the Revenue, would rather want to know 
the strength of the human factor, and it was thought from that point of view that 
the census Avas a good agency A\’ith whose aid a fairly reliable record of persons 
supported in each sub-group of agriculture can be prepared. Mr. SedgAvick of the 
Bombay Census was undertaking a similar detailed census of agricultural occupa- 
tions and I had the advantage of his adAuce and notes on the subject. In fact our 
instructions in this regard were based almost entirely on his. On the whole a 
broad diAUsion of Inamdars, landlords and rent-recehung Khatedars represent- 
ing rent receh’ers, and of rent pay eis consisting of cultivating oAvners, cultivating 
tenants and cultivators unspecified was laid down. Further details are unneces- 
sary and too much refinement AA'ould have puzzled the enumerators. But a dis- 
tinction was necessary, and was made, betAveen receivers of agricultural rent 
and receivers of house rent. The latter were included in Order 51 under Persons 
Imng on their oAvn income. With these Avere also included receivers of Vatan 
income or serA’ice grants in cash. It was also laid doAvn that the distinction be- 
tAveen rent receiAung Khatedars and rent paying Khatedars (cultivating owners) 
Avas based on the presence or otherwise of sub-tenants (ganotias). Where a 
Khatedar cultivated his land by means of farm servants and not through tenants, 
he Avas treated as a cultivating oAAuier. 

In the folloAving paragraphs, aa'c shall compare the census figm'es AAuth ReA'e- 
nue department statistics in so far as the comparison is possible. We shall take 
the landlords first. 

438. Landlords — As Ave have seen, the landlords appear from the census 
to have declined by 26 per cent. Of the total of landlords, 3,134 are Inamdars, 
Jagirdars and holders of alienated land, and 15,831 are rent-receiving Khatedars 
or holders of Sarkari land who pay rent to the State, but have sub-leased to tenants 
Avho cultivate their land for certain payment either in cash or kind. Of the latter 
total, the number of actual workers is 5,764. These workers correspond in part 
to AA^hat are called in the Revenue records, landlords or Khatedars Avho do not cul- 
tivate their lands. According to the Revenue figures, there AA^ere, in 1911, 58,509 
Khatedars, Avho got others to crdtivate their lands. In 1920, this number rose to 
66,887 or by 14-3 per cent. The ReAunue figures include cases of cultivators who 
employ farm hands and hired labour on their land, and not rent receivers merely; 
for it is their purpose to shoAv the proportion of the true non-agricultural 
element among the peasant proprietors. In that Anew, that such an element 
has increased cannot be doubted. The census stroA^e to isolate the rent-receri'ers 
from among the holders of government land and to estimate their strength. It 
is also of great economic interest to find from the census figures that there is a 
decline amongst landlords of all kinds. Separate census figures for Inamdars and 
rent receiving Khatedars are not available for 1911. But the first named must 
have declined from all accounts. The process of resumption of alienated lands 
has been accelerated by the decay of the old families and has compelled many of 
them to come down to the class of mere cultivating oAvners or even tenants. There 
is also no reason to doubt the testimony of the census figures that the rent-receiA-- 
ers amongst Khatedars have declined. The present economic stress has rendered 
any kind of absentee landlordism an increasingly unprofitable business. 

Of the Inamdars, Jagirdars, etc., 2,534 are Hindus, 528 are Musalmans 
and 36 Parsis ; 1,023 are Avorkers and 2,111 are dependents amongst them. 
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439. Ordinary cultivators— Group 2 consists of cultivating owners, cul- 
tivating tenants and cultivators unspecified. It is possible that the census figures 
are vitiated by many of the tenant class washing to be recorded as cidtivating ow- 
ners. The distribution is indicated in the margin. The Eevenue figures are also 
given there alongside of the census 
figures. Cultivating owners (actual ( 
workers) number 326,891. Toge- 
ther with rent-receiving Khatedars 1 
(workers) they total 332,655. This i 
figure ought to correspond to the | 

Eevenue department total of Khate- j 
dars ; for 1920, the total number of ' 
registered holders of land (govern- 
ment and alienated) was shewn in ■ 
the Eevenue Administration Eeport ; 
to be 328,160. Only the holder wEose ; 
name is registered in the village re- i 
cord is so included in that total and | 
not such members of his family who, ; 
though not registered as co-holders, i 
help him materially in the work of 
cultivation. His wife or grown-up 1 
children may be workers with him 
and are therefore returned as such in the Census. From the list of Khatedars 
their names are however excluded. 

The variation since 1911 as shewn in the Revenue figures may be accepted as 
more correct. Apart from natural causes this increase is in part due as mentioned 
already to accessions to the ranks of peasant proprietors from lower orders, who 
had hitherto been only landless labourers and in part to recruits from artisan groups 
who have failed at their business and are now trying their luck on the land. 

440. Farm servants and agricultural labourers- The total of these 
two groups now numbers 295,815 (179,271 workers). The census shows that these 
have declined by nearly 6 per cent. The extension of cultivation in the State has now 
left such a little margin — vide Chapter I, para. 76 — that one would have expected 
an increase — if anything in the strength of the landless agriculturists, i.e., those who 
are on the margin of work taking to any casual living that comes in their way. The 
decline in their number, as revealed by the census, is real and need not be doubted. 
It is due to two main causes. The toll of epidemics and famines — of which we had 
more than our usual share in the last decade — is always the heaviest from these clas- 
ses. The natural causes therefore operated powerfully in decimating their numbers. 
Secondly the extension of cultivation also tended if indirectly to cause this decline. 
There is very little of cultivable land left unoccupied in the State ; the best culti- 
vators will not usually care for it, and as each additional acre is leased for cultiva- 
tion, there being less and less demand from the real agriculturists, more and more 
these landless labourers drift in to take it up. Thus year after year, Kolis, Rabaris, 
Ravah'as, Vagharis, and even Bhangis are becoming Khatedars in increasing num- 
bers. The agricultural labourers (and as we shall see later, fishermen, scavengers, 
etc.) have therefore decUned and the cultivators have increased. 

441. The Half system in south Gujarat* — The farm servants were not 
isolated from ordinary agrestic labourers in the last census. On this occasion their 
figures have been separated. Of the 6,664 farm servants (3,601 workers), the ma- 
jority are in Navsari. These are the so-called Huffs or indentured agrestic serfs — ^the 
^creation of a condition of things arising from the impact of a superior race like Par- 
sis or Anavalas on a rude and primitive people like the Rani Bhils of South Gujarat. 
The majority of the agricultural labourers and faim workers in Semi-Rasti and 
Rani areas (e.g., Palsana and Vyara Talukas) belong to this class. The Halis are 
either bandhela (Literally bound) or chhuta (semi-free). The Bandhela Hali is no- 
thing but a debt-serf. The usual practice with these Parsi and Anavala landlords, 
timber-contractors or liquor keepers is to lend a sum of money varying from 100 
to 300 rupees to these tribes ; so long as the money is not repaid, the individual 
debtor has to sign away his services to his creditor, and promise not to serve any 
other employer but his present dhaniamo (creditor-master). He receives a subsis- 
tence wage of about Rs. 2 a month, besides food twice a day (^hich is condi- 
tioned on the completion of his dady task work), clothes and shoes. Not infre- 

* Vide Mr. G. R. Nimbalkar's Revision Settlement Report of Palsana Taluka 1910-11, p. 5. 
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Xumber 

Kind supported 

i 

Number 1 Variation 
of workersj since 1911 

1 

Cultivating owners . . 957,421 

326,891'! 

C'ulth’ating tenants . . 79,435 

31,513^ -1-10 0 

Cultivators unspeci- 


fied .. .. 2.361 
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Revenue Bepaktment FiGUHEt. 


Year ' . Number of total ! Variation 

I Khatedars j per cent 

i I 

1911 307,958 

1920 328,160 -I-6-6 
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cjuently, the creditoi plies his unwary victim with drink the value of which is added 
to his debt. The poor aboriginal gradually sinks more and more into indebtedness, 
and the system often leads to lifelong service. After his death, the Hah s heir is 
not responsible for his debts thus proving that the status is not a hereditary one. 
Primarilv a farm servant, the Hali not unoften has to do domestic duties as well. 
The Chhuta Hali is rather a superior type of serf, and his terms are easier. He gets 
higher emoluments, being paid daily in corn — 4 seers j invar foi himself and 3 seers 
for his wife, if she works also. He is free to leave and serve another master, but 
his lovalty is often bought by promise, of payment of exp.enses on marriage, etc. 
He is a debtor to his cUianiamo, but his relations towards him partake more of the 
usual character of ryot and sourar. Generally on enquiry it is reported that the 
Chhuta Hali is fairly contented with his lot. The Baudhda Hah however is very 
often tyrannised over. He not seldom absconds from his master. The more in- 
telligent of the dhaniamas arc for this reason beginning to realise that the system 
is no longer advantageous. 


443. Local distribution of landlords, etc.— The general dis- 
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dealt with. , But 
, how their dif- 
450 ferent grades 

J 3 g are distributed 

3 may be seen 

from the mar- 


ginal table. One reason whv Kathiawad contains relatively a 
larger proportion of landlords and rent-receivers is the size of the 
holding. 58 per cent, of Khatas in that division are of the size of 
25 bighas (15 acres) and over. In Central Gujarat, such holdings only form 20 
per cent.; in Xorth Gujarat 23 per cent, and inb’outh Gujarat 24 per cent. It is ge- 
nerally true that the larger the holding and the more dispersed it is, the more is 
the likelihood of subletting parts of it to tenants or co-holders. The largest pro- 
portion of agriculturists is in South Gujarat, but the proportion of cultivating own- 
ers is very low relatively. This is explained by the fact that the largest number 
of agricultural labourers and farm servants is found there. 

443. Occupations combined with Agriculture— Imperial Table 
XVII as already pointed out gives for each occupation figures of persons who also" 
have some agricultural pursuit as a subsidiary means of subsistence. Subsidiary 
Table IV gives proportionate figures of these cases. Imperial Table XVIII on the 
other hand gives details under a few main heads of the secondary occupations 
which agriculturists of different kinds pursue. These statistics are reduced to 
proportionate figures in Subsidiary Table V. Both these Subsidiary Tables, it may 
be mentioned, refer only to actual workers. 


Taking the figures of the first kind, we find in the margin the chief occupations 

wheie agriculture as a subsidiary source of in- 
come is most favoured. Of the non-agricul- 
tural workers (including growers of special pro- 
ducts and those engaged in forestry, pasturage, 
fishing and hunting), 19 per mille* are returned 
by the Census as partially agriculturists. This, 
figure I am afraid does not adequately repre- 
sent the preference that exists in all ranks of 
the community for agriculture. Industry, par-- 
ticularly textile, should in a more accurate re- 
turn show a much larger proportion of partial 
agriculturists amongst its workers. In trade also 
I presume the proportion of 22 per mille is too 
. . liHle. From the Kevenue Reports it is found 

that there are lo,830 Vania registered Khatedars. If we take each Khatedar to 
be a worier in t|^e census sense, we shall not be far wrong. From Table XXI we 
learn from the figures of Disawal, Lad and Shrimali Jain V^anias that there are 22 


Narne of non-agricul- 
tural occupation 

1 Proportion per 
mille of workers 
who are partially 
agriculturist 

Pasturage 

31 

Textiles 

62 

Wood 

57 

Metab 

80 

Trade 

22 

Public Administra- 
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36 

Professions . . 

35 

Independent 

31 


* Vide Subsidiary Tabic IV. 
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dependents to 10 workers. Taking this ratio to hold good for the whole Vania 
community the number of Khatedars given above would mean 34,826 dependents 
or a total of 50,656 persons supported. The Vanias in all number 78,430 persons, 
so that a majority of them derive their livelihood in some way however small from 
the land. From Imperial Table XXI we learn that in these four representative 
Vania castes only 29 ’2 per mille of total workers have returned some form of agri- 
culture as their principal occupation. If we take this proportion to be correct, 
the conclusion is forced upon us that the proportion worked out for agriculture as 
a subsidiary occupation for Vanias among the trading class is v/holly inaccurate and 
that the bulk of them (the Ananias at least) have taken to agriculture as a second- 
ary living. On the whole, the enquiry regarding subsidiary occupations is really 
not much worth the trouble. We get little out of it, and what little we do get is 
vitiated. In fact the distinction between principal and subsidiary is little appre- 
ciated and the test of income, particularly when the enumerator is strictly enjoin- 
ed not to enquire into the size of it, seems rather futile. 

In regard to the combination of occupations with agriculture where agricul- 
ture is the principal calling, the figures are rather more worthy of consideration. 
It comes to this that agriculture is such a matter of course with the bulk of our 
people, that where it happens to be subsidiary, it does not occur to them to mention 
it, and the enumerator is more often not too slack to enquire. But where agri- 
culture is the principal source of livelihood, the other occupations specially if they 
happen to connote status are recorded fairly accurately. But here again the dis- 
tinction between rent-receivers and rent-payers is not often perceived as to which 
is principal and which subsidiary, when recording facts for the census schedule, 
Rent-receivers number 6,787 workers. These are, as explained already, Inamdars. 
Jagirdars or other grantees of alienated land and rent-receiving Khatedars, who 
work their holchngs through tenants or lessees. The rent-payers are cultivating 
owners who pay rent to government presumably and cultivating tenants who pay 
rent to them. The few unspecified entries have been grouped in this class. The 
class of labourers includes farm-servants and field- workers. Agents, estate-mana- 
gers and employes of the clerical s+atus engaged on the land are excluded from 
this category. Here also in 
regard to agricultural labourers, 
the proportion shown as working 
on non-agricultural occupations 
is an underestimate of the nor- 
mal situation. But probably in 
some places most agricultural 
labourers were too busy on the 
land at the time of the prelimi- 
nary record, to think of record- 
ing any other calhng. Subsidiary 
Table V shows that one in 10,000 of agricultural labourers have shown working 
in Mills as a subsidiary occupation. This cannot be true as a good proportion of 
mill-hands are agrestic workers released from the land. Similarly the proportion 
of agricultural labourers shown also as village watchmen — which is 8 per 10,000, 
— seems also absurdly low. The majority of village watchmen have some interest 
in the land. The number of workers as village watchmen is returned as 2,494, and 
only 140 agricultural labourers out of 179,271 (workers) have returned this occupa- 
tion as subsidiary. It seems that both these figures are inaccurate. The greater 
portion of village watchmen have been included in other entries in the Occupation 
Table and most of the agricultural labourers who are engaged in the watch and 
ward of rural areas have omitted to return this as their subsidiary calling. 

. 444. Non-agricultural Occupations : Pasturage and the exploi- 

tation of Animals — It may seem to the reader that an undue amount of space 
has been allotted in the preceding paragraphs to the consideration of agriculture, as 
if is only part of one order out of 56, and comprises only 5 groups out of 191. But 
agriculture is leally at the basis of all industries — ^all others, e.^., textiles, being almost 
entirely dependent on its welfare. Transport is in other words merely the means 
for the distribution of agricultural produce and trade is largely concerned with the 
progress of this basic industry, “ advancing with its advance and sharing its vicis- 
situdes.” 

Pasturage and exploitation of animals is the next important group that we 
may take up. Pasturage has two main divisions, the raising of farfn stock and the 
raising of small animals hke bees, silkworms, etc. With the latter the State has 
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hardly any concern. The raising of farm stock — chiefly cattle and buffalo breeding 
and keeping — supports 46,597 persons oi 21 ’9 per mille. In 1911, the proportion 
maintained was 21 and in 1901, 21 '6. From what we have known already about 
the availability of land in the different divisions, we naturally expect that North 
Gujarat with its large spaces of uncultivable soil where only grass will grow should 
support the largest proportion of persons by pasturage. The largest proportion of 
Rabaris whose traditional occupation is cattle-grazing is also found in that area. 
Kathiawad comes next with 26 per mille supported by pasturage ; then the Southern 
and Central Divisions. 

The number of persons supported by pasturage has increased by 10 '3 per cent, 
in the decade. The Rabaris have increased by 11 '4 per cent, in the same period. 
There is no doubt that the increase in the occupational head is real, but within 
the groups themselves there are great fluctuations. Cattle and buffalo breeders 
and keepers have increased by 8 '3 per cent, but sheep, goat and pig breeders have 
declined from 9,740 to 1,624 or by 83 ‘4 percent. Herdsmen and shepherds have 
increased from 5,633 to 17,358. Evidently there has been some confusion in clas- 
sification here. If we assume that the increase of 10 percent, is shared by all the 
three sections alike, then there should be over 10,800 sheep and goat breeders now. 
Instead, the census shows only 1 ,624. The excess must have been absorbed in the 
increase, of 11,725 amongst herdsmen and shepherds, owing to confusion of breed- 
ing with grazing. Now the question is which distribution is correct. In 1911 and 
1921, breeders and keepers of agricultural cattle were between 25,000 and 28,000. 
In 1901, they were only, 8,542. Herdsmen, shepherds, etc., in the last named year 
numbered 25,820, while in 1911 , their strength dwindled to 5,633 and in this census, 
it rose to 17,358. From the Bombay Census Table of 1911 and 1901 it appears 
that generally the largest proportion of persons living by pasturage in British Gu- 
jarat consists of herdsmen, shepherds, goatherds, etc., the section engaged on breed- 
ing and raising of farm stock is much less. This is really the situation in this census 
also. It may be concluded that figures for 1901 show more or less the correct dis- 
tribution, those for 1911 were only correct for sheep, goat and pig breeders and those 
for 1921 regarding herdsmen, shepherds and goatherds may be accepted as more 
correct than 1911. 

Fishing and hunting engage only 2,719 persons of whom most are fishermen. 
We have seen in an earlier paragraph how Bhois and other fishing castes are giving 
up their traditional occupation for other callings. There is thus a decline of 2 ‘7 
per cent, since 1911. 

445. Sub-Class III- — Industry — We now come to the important orders 

(Nos. 6 to 18) 
which are com- 
prised under In- 
dustry. The spe- 
cial Industrial 
Census, the re- 
sults of which 
will be presently 
dealt with, gives 
the details for 
factory workers 
in each indus- 
try. From the 
special Indus- 
trial Census, 
the results of 
which are em- 
bodied in Im- 
perial Table 

XXII, we have extracted the figures of the factory workers from the total employ- 
ed in each type of industry. An attempt to estimate the strength of cottage- 
workers has been thus made in the above table. It may be mentioned in connec- 
tion with the above figures of factory workers that in the special industrial census, 
certain skilled workers, like carpenters, or mechanics working in a factory, w'ere 
included in the establishment of that factory, while in the general census, they would 
be perhaps returned according to their personal occupations. For this reason, the 
special industrial schedule contained provision for showing the particular personal 
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occupation of each skilled worker. Such cases of carpenters, mechanics, engine- 
drivers, cobblers, blacksmiths (but not weavers) have been deducted from the 
total of factory workers in the above table. There is the risk however that some of 
these factory employes may have been returned in the general occupation return 
under vaguer entries.* For this reason it is not possible to ascertain exactly the 
extent of persons employed on home industries by merely subtracting the factory 
workers from the total number of workers shewn in Imperial Table XVII. But 
still the reader will be able to get a fairly accurate idea of the ratio of factory-wor- 
kers to the total. It may be said generally that one in nine industrial workers is 
employed in a factory, but in the textiles which are the chief concern of the facto- 
ries in the State, the proportion of factory workers rises to just about a third of the 
total employed in that group. In 1911, one in 13 was so employed. 

Of the 253,654 persons deriving their support from industry, 58,789 are tex- 
tile workers and dependents ; 45,485 are tailors, barbers, shoe-makers and other 
persons engaged in Industries of dress and the toilet ; 28,120 are potters, brick and 
tile makers and other workers in ceramics and their dependents ; 30,349 are sup- 
ported by industries of wood, e.g., carpenters, basket-makers, etc., 14,869 are metal 
workers, ironsmiths, workers in brass metal, copper, etc., and their families : 14,866 
are brick -layers and masons and other people engaged in building industries : and 
24,899 are found in other miscellaneous and unspecified industries of whom the 
chief aie sweepers and scavengers (10,188) on the one hand, and workers in precious 
stones and metals, etc. (6,294) and makers of bangles, beads, etc. of other material 
than glass and of spangles, rosaries, sacred threads, etc. (5,528) on the other. 

Sub-class III is a large division comprising 13 orders and 79 groups. We can 
only notice the important orders and incorporate therein the main figures of the 
special enquiry into cottage industries, details regarding which are to be found in 
State Table XXIX. In considering variations, it will be necessary on occasions 
to refer to Sub-Class V — Trade — because as already mentioned the confusion has 
sometimes happened between makers and sellers of an article. 

446. Order 6: Textiles — 24 per mille are supported by textiles in Central 
Gujarat, 46 per mille in the City, 33 in North Gujarat, 11 in South Gujarat and 34 
in Kathiawad. In 1911, excluding the number of mill-hands, the home-workers 
on cotton, silk and other textiles numbered 20,088. In the table given in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, 17,956 is the estimate of cottage workers in textiles in this cen- 
sus. The factory workers have increased from 5,740 to 8,821. Thus the decline 
in the strength of textile cottage industries has been chiefly due to the increase 
of large-scale establishments. In Subsidiary Table VH the total of persons 
supported by Textile shows an increase indeed of 8 ’3 per cent., but 

as the workers have declined, the increase is entirely among the dependents. 
The largest unit in the textile occupations is that of cotton sizing and 
weaving which supports 36,337 persons. Cotton ginning, cleaning and pressing 

support 11,649 persons (including 6,099 workers). From Imperial Table XXII 

it appears that cotton ginning and pressing factories employ 5,860 skilled 
and unskilled workers. The figures prove therefore what is the general 

impression that these preliminary processes of the cotton manufacture have almost 
enth ely passed in the State from the hand-worker to factories using mechanical po- 
wer. In 1911, there were 5,411 workers in all engaged in cotton ginning, cleaning 
and piessing, and 4,724 persons were also shewn in that year as employed in the 
ginning factories as skilled and unskilled workers. Cotton spinning has been in 
this census isolated from cotton sizing and weaving ; and the result has been to show 
.that women workers preponderate in the former, as the men do in the other. In- 
dustries connected with silk are not important. Dyers, calenderers, etc., and their 
dependents now number 4,365 as against 3,966 in 1911, but the workers have actual- 
ly decreased from 2,036 to 2,024. I am surprised that the decrease is not larger, as 
Bhavsars, the representative calendering caste, are more and more taking to other 
occupations. The actual increase in the number of persons supported is therefore 
only apparent, and is explained by the fact that textile unspecified (group No. 38 ) 
now numbers 1 ,437 as against 1 ,887 ten years ago. State Table XXIX| shows 


* Besides, the Industrial Census is not by any means a complete catalogue of factories 

vide para. 456 later. 

I It must be remembered that extracts from this table given in this and succeeding para- 
graphs do not include figures for the City of Baroda. 
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details of handlooms, etc., connected with textile industries regarding cottage 

workers. These de- 
tails are by talukas. 
In the margin the 
main figures are gi- 
ven by natural di- 
visions. The very 
remar cable growth 
of spinning wheels 
in Kathiawad parti- 
cularly in Amreli Ta- 
luka has a history. 
i\Ir. A. V. ThakKar 
of the Servants of 
India Society WTote 
a letter to the Ser- 
vant of India which was quoted in the Bombay papers on the 27th June 1921. In 
this letter Mr. Thakkar described the result of an experiment carried on a large scale 
with a capital of about a lakh of rupees to see if hand spinning and weaving could 
be made remunerative. A resume of his letter' — in his own words — is given 
below : — 

Cotton of the Mathia variety, which is shoitstapled and is the cheapest available 
in this country, is grown in abundance in the southern half of the province and is 
considered best for making coarse cloth. Kathiawad is a poor province comparativelv 
and the Charkha has not yet died out there. It was therefore considered to be the best place 
for the experiment. 

Over 5,000 Charkhas* are now at work at 25 centres, a quarter of them being supplied to 
the spinners by the promoters of the experiment, and the rest being supplied by the spinners 
themselves. Cotton is regularly supplied and yarn collected at the different centres by paid 
agents. The spinners mostly belong to the ordinary cultivating class and the lower middle class 
and earn at the rate of about two annas a day. They are all women and are not in a po.sition to 
go out to earn a livelihood. Some of them are Purdah women, who will not stir out of their 
homes. However small the income may appear to be, they feel it a great boon and bless the 
soul that has revived the spinning wheel. It must be borne in mind that it is only a supplement- 
ary income. Two annas a day may not be much, but it is better than nothing to these poor 
people. 

Carded cotton is supplied to spinners, carding costing about an anna per lb. which brings 
about Rs. 2 per day to a carder of ordinary strength. The yarn is given to the village weavers- 
who are exclusively members of the Dhed community for the ordinary weaver has not vet over 
come his objection to weave hand-spim yarn, on the score of its being uneven and bieaking often' 
thus requiring a longer time to weave than the mill made yarn. The weaver gets four to five 
annas a lb. whereby he is unable to make about a rupee a day. The Khaddar that is produced 
is sold either locally or in Bombay. The percentage of local sale at present is small, but it is 
hoped that in the near future by little advertizing most of the Khaddar produced will be con- 
sumed in the province. A maimd of 40 lbs. of ginned Mathia cotton costs at present about Es. 9 
and the same quantity of cotton turned into cloth (about 31 lbs.) costs about Rs. 32. Of this 
Rs. 2|- go to the carder, Rs. 6^ to the spinner, Rs. 101 weaver and Rs. 3| for supervision 
and miscellaneous charges. The Khaddar costs about seven annas a yard bv 27 inches. The 
whole business is conducted on commercial and not on philanthropic lines but no profits are 
earned and the Khaddar is sold at cost prices. At present about 80,000 rupees are emploved 
in capital expenses and during the last month over Rs. 20,000 in all were distributed in wages 
to the different classes of workers. It is hoped to extend the business after the rainv season. 
Spinning is the least remunerative of the three operations, but in spite of that, scores of women 
come every morning, some from distances of four to six miles, and some have to be sent back 
without cotton, as the yarn selected cannot be woven as fast. 

• 

447. Orders 7-9: Hides and Skins, Wood, Metals— Industries relat- 
ing to hides and skins and hard materials from the animal kingdom support 15,964 
persons (5,861 workers) as against 16,032 persons (6,454 workers) in 1911. These 
leather workers are generally Dabgars who turn out trunks, water-bags, scales, etc. 
and Chamars who are tanners, curriers and leather dressers. Shoe-makers (Mochis) 
are treated separately under the scheme in Order 13 — Industries of dress and the 
toilet. The leather industry (the actual process of tanning and the preparation of 
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* This was written in July 1921, and refers to the additional Charkhas established. In 
Kathiawad there was already a large number in existence before the experiment started. 
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leather articles for village use) has not yet emerged in 
this State in factory shape. But sooner or later, the 
cottage industry with its primitive processes of tanning 
will give away before the capitalist and his machine. 

Under modern industrial methods, there is no necess- 
ity now “of retaining hides and skins for a protracted 
period subject to the slow action of some vegetable 
tanning material ; rapid chemical methods {e.g., the 
chrome process) by mineral salts and even aided by 
electricity have been called into existence and adopted with avidity by the trade”. | 
The decline in the number of persons supported by tanneries is therefore natural. 
State Table XXIX gives details of tanneries by talukas. The figures have a 
remarkably close correspondence to the number of workers on leather. 

Industries of wood support 30,349 persons of whom 21,825 or 72 percent, 
subsist as carpenters, turners and joiners, 2,225 are sawyers and their dependents, 
and 6,299 are baslet makers and makers of leaf -plates, etc. Sawyers and carpen- 
ters have increased by 14 '7 per cent, since 1911. The Sutar caste has increased only 
by 8 per cent, in the. same period. Sutars and Kharadis are not only carpenters 
and turners but they are house-builders, furniture-makers and even carriage- 
builders. In these respects (groups 89, 83, 84, 91 ) there is a large decline since 1911 . 
Furniture industries inspite of the establishment of new and thri\’ing furniture 
factories show only 60 persons supported in the Occupation Table, while Industrial 
statistics show 89 skilled and unskilled hands employed in the three furniture 
factories alone. The figures of 1921 are therefore suspect : the real variation in 
these industries could not have been larger than the increase in the Sutar caste 
itself. 

Basket makers and makers of leaf-plates, datans (tooth-sticks), etc. are a pecu- 
liar feature of Indian occupational returns. Buruds and Vansfodas follow basket 
making as their principal occupation and Bhangis also take to it as a secondary 
means of livelihood. 

From the State Table XXIX we extract the marginal summary of cottage 
industries relating to wood and 
basket making. The largest number 
of furniture factories of the cottage 
type is in Vijapur, Petlad, Patan 
and Dehgam talukas. The art of 
ornamental wood carving now a 
dying industry, is still found in Vaso, 

Sojitra, Visnagar, Patan and other 
places. Wood carving as a feature 
of house decoration is fast going out 
of fashion. 

Of the 14,869 metal workers, 11,972 deal in iron and 2,089 are workers in brass, 
copper and bell-metal. These 
industries do not include 
precious metals which go to 
group 98. The iron workers 
have declined by more than 20 
per cent. Brass, copper and bell 
. metal workers have declined by 
5 per cent. In Order 9 — Metals — 
there is a general decline of 8 
per cent. The relevant extracts 
from State Table XXIX 
concerning metal industries 
are shewn in the marginal 
table. 

The Luhar caste forms the bulk of the village blacksmiths. Its strength has 
declined slightly by 0 '3 per cent. This decline may be coupled with the fact that Lu- 
hars following their traditional occupation of iron, who formed 6(iper cent, of their 

j" Vide Professor Radhakamal Mookerjee s Ftyu^idof ion of Indutn Economics, p. 217. 
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total in 1911, now only form 56. Kansaras are the chief workers in copper, brass 
and bell-metal. The brass-ware turned out at Yisnagar is much admired. Cop- 
persmiths are found in most towns except Sidhpur, where according to tradition no 
copper is supposed to melt. Yohoras are chief workers in tin, zinc, etc. 

448. Orders 10-13; Ceramics, Chemical products, food, dress and 

toilet — The most important groirps in 
these occupations are shewn in the mar- 
gin. Except Darjis (tailors, etc.) who have 
apparently thriven and manufacturers 
of vegetable oil who show slight gain, 
all the other industries in these orders 
show fairly big decreases. The Kum- 
bhar caste has indeed increased, but 
its attachment to its ancestral call- 
ing is diminishing as shewn by the fact 
that whereas 68 per cent, followed it 
in 1911, only 60 follow it now. Indeed 
the scope for this industry is gradually 
disappearing. Enamelled iron-wares 
have invaded where the articles turned out by the potter held sway, in the house- 
hold and the kitchen. Chinaware is now increasingly found in the richer households. 
The Patent lanterns are replacing earthen lamps ; and in various ways the 
potter finds his occupation losing its old market. Hindu superstition and custom 
also hinder any high artistic development of the potter's work. Pots etc. are usu- 
ally broken whenever polluted ; certain ceremonies also prescribe their destruction 
on occasions like an eclipse or death in a family ; there is therefore always a cons- 
tant demand for a cheap type of material for which the less efiicient Kumbhar will 
seek to cater. No demand exists to any large extent for higher and more artistic 
varieties of the Potter's art. The better artisans amongst the Kumbhars are seek- 
ing therefore more lucrative outlets for their talents. Some have taken to car- 
pentry : others try their hand in masonry ; a few more daring have ventured on the 
land. These sub-castes consider themselves superior to the Kumbhars and have 
begun to despise their old profession. 

Tailors and milliners etc. have increased largely. The Darji caste shows, as 
already pointed out, the very high proportion of 96 per cent, following their ances- 
tral profession as tailors. The Darjis have increased by 7 ’5 per cent. Manufac- 
ture and refining of vegetable oils are the most important occupations in Order 11 — 
Chemical products. The oil-pressers are of the Ghanchi caste (who have Hindu 
and Musalman sections). They have declined slightly in the decade. Modern 
methods have affected the old processes of oil-pressing only very slightly at Bih- 
mora and other places. Barbers and hairdressers have declined. The Hajam 
caste has indeed increased slightly (by 3 per cent.) but the proportion following 
the traditional occupation of barbers has declined from 73 to 65 per cent. The 
Shoe-makers have declined slightly while the Mochi caste has increased by 2 per cent. 
The Rice-pounders are traditionally recruited from the Golas, who have increased 
by 0’3 per cent., but the proportion following this business has declined from 56 
to 49. This circumstance however only partly accounts for the big drop of 26 
per cent, amongst rice-pounders. Rice pounding, I take it, is more and more 
becoming a domestic occupation of females who attend to such requirements them- 
selves without having recourse to the professional rice buskers and pounders. 
Probably also the contraction of rice as an article of diet is a contributory. The 
growth of rice mills in Navsari Prant and the City further explains why the cottage 
workers in rice pounding and husking in these two parts have largely declined. 

The statistics regarding cottage industries pertaining to these orders are 
extracted from State Table XXIX and given in the marginal statement. The 
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South Gujarat and Kathiawad being near the sea naturally possess the 
largest number of fis- 
heries. The sugar-cane 
pressers in SouthGujarat are 
mostly confined to the gar- 
den land in the Rasti tract — 
covered by the Navsari 
and Gandevi taluhas. Re- 
garding tailoring families, 
we learn from State Table 
XXIX that there are 
roughly 27 workers and 11 
sewing machines per 10 
tailoring families. • The 
number of sewing machines 
and tailoring families is the largest in South Gujarat proportionately to its 
popidation. 

449. Order 15 and 18— Building Industries ; goldsmiths, etc., 
scavengers. — We have space for consideration of only two other orders under In- 
dustry. The building industry — consisting of lime-burners,masons, bricklayers, stone- 
carvers, housepainters etc. — now supports 14,866 persons, as against 12,931 persons 
in 1911, showing an increase of 15 percent. Stone-cutters, dressers, bricklayers 
and masons have increased by 31 '5 per cent. Bricklayers (Kadias) are largely from 
Kachhia, Sathawara, and Koli castes and these have shewn large increases. Besides, 
this occupation has received a large accession of recruits from the Kumbhars — the 
special caste of Kadia Kumbhars showing an increase, chiefly in Amreli Pi ant from 
only 45 to 1,762 in the last ten years. The savings fiom war-profiteering led to- 
wards the end of the decade to a boom in the building trade, and old-fashioned 
houses were quickly overhauled to give place to more modern structures. Ear- 
then-built huts are fast giving place to more substantial habitations, and in Kathia- 
wad where stone is cheap, stone masons have continued to supply a constant and 
even increasing demand for their talents. The largest increases in the building 
industries have occurred in North Gujarat and Kathiawad, where the wages have 
risen from 12 or 14 annas in 1911 to Rs. 1-8 or even Rs. 2-8 daily now. 

Order 18 contains the miscellaneous and unspecified industries — fiom prin- 
ters and lithographers, engravers, makers of musical instruments, workers in pre- 
cious stones and metals to contractors of refuse matter and even sweepers and 
scavengers. The workers in precious stones and metals (including goldsmiths 
and silversmiths like Sonis and .Jadias, and precious stone-sellers like Panchigars) 
number 2,644 workers and 3,650 dependents. In 1911, they numbered 10,158 
in all (3,574 workers and 6,584 dependents). The decrease is partly explained 
by the increase under trade in precious metals (Order 39 — group 1 48) where the total 
of persons supported has risen from 1,759 in 1911 to 2,459 in 1921, and partly also 
by the fact that in 1911 only 13 persons were supported by the making of bangles 
of other material than glass, and of sacred thread, and rosaries. This figure cannot 
be right. In 1901 there were 2,669 persons in this last named occupation and 
there are 5,528 now. Accepting the figures of 1901 and 1921, we must assume that 
the 1911 figures by groups in this order were not correct. The workers in gold 
and other precious metals must have really increased. The Sonis have increased 
by 8 per cent. — and the proportion among them following their traditional occupa- 
tion has remained the same. I conclude that the variation in this group of occupa- 
tion has corresponded to the rate of increase in the Soni caste. The desire for 
ornaments amongst Indian women is so ingrained that it can resist even the severest 
strain of economic pressure, particularly as the articles themselves form a con- 
venient reserve of easily realisable capital. A poor man's bank is his wife, as it 
has been truly said. 

“In recent years,'’ as Prof.Radha Kamal Mookerjee poiiita out, “the deterioration of tastes 
has also affected the goldsmith’s art., though this is the art which has suffered least of all. The 
women, who are more conservative, still adhere to their traditional ornaments, and have not 
favoured European jewellery. In some of the towns, however there has been imitation of the 
patterns that appear in the trade catalogues of Biimingham and Paris.” 

From goldsmiths to scavengers it is a far cry, but the order is comprehensive 
enough to include both. In the present occupational scheme Contractors for the 
disposal of refuse (who may be under present conditions high-caste Brahmans) 
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have been isolated from sweepers and scavengers. These latter consist of 
5,010 workers and 5,178 dependents or 10,188 in all, forming gi'oup 103. This 
group is so clearly marked that there should have been little chance of any 
mistake in this regard. The occupation is unclean and is only limited to Bhangi 
and allied castes. In 1911, there were 19,590 sweepers and scavengers, and dust 
and sweeping contractors (including 11,008 workers). The census figures would 
thus mean a serious decline of 48 per cent. If the figures are true this is ominous 
as portending disastrous sanitary consequences in rural areas. But there is rea- 
son to believe that the 1911 figures were not correct. It is safe to assume that 
only Bhangis and Shenvas will do this work and no other caste. The total number 
of workers amongst them in 1911 (asapearp ing in Imperial Table XVI of that 
census) following this occupation was only 6,832, as against 11,008 workers in sca- 
venging and sweeping shown in the general Occupation Table. On the whole the 
former table, as dealing vdth more general heads of occupation is less complicated 
and therefore more correct. In 1921 , the number of workers amongst Bhangis and 
Shenvas doing this business was shewn to be 6,554. Thus the general Occupation 
Table of 1921 in this respect makes a closer approximation to the truth. Going 
however on the figures of the occupation by caste return, we find that the decline 
amongst the sweepers and scavengers is reduced to only 4 per cent. Even this 
decline is a serious matter. In most villages, the sanitary services are very much 
undermanned. As the Economic Development Committee Report of this State 
(1918-19) pointed out : “ Every village has on its servants staff a few sweepers 

(Bhangis) but they are mostly used as messengers and labourers. They sweep 
the streets only at long intervals.” 


450. Sub-Class IV — Transport --This Sub-Class maintains 27,954 persons 
in the State. Transport by water, which is mainly conducted in rivers and on the 
sea-coast by boats, supports 3,015 persons now, against 1,861 ten years ago. The 
increase is partly accounted for by the appearance in the new classification 
of the class of labourers in docks and harbours (294 persons) who 
previously must have been for want of such a head included under “ General la- 
bourers (unspecified).” Transport by road maintains 8,897 persons (3,931 
workers) a? against 5,966 in 1911. Porters and messengers have increased 
by nearly 2,000 Owners and managers, drivers, coachmen, etc., of 
vehicles have increased with their dependents from 4,534 to 6,068. The 
opening of new railway stations has encouraged the growth of hackney 
carriages and carts. There are nearly 300 such in the City, and hackney 
carriages in Navsari, Amreli, Patan and other large towns are numerous 
and increasing. Trams used to ply in the City, but now after having served 
their purpose of widening the streets have disappeared ; and in their place, se- 
veral motor buses do a thriving business. Motor lorries have increased. Motor 
cars have multiplied in the City and have even appeared in Navsari, Dwarka and 
Amreh towns. Transport by rail shows the largest increase from 6,458 persons 
supported (2,729 workers) to 14,499 persons supported (5,853 woil ers). Both 
workers and persons supported have more than doubled. The mileage of Rail- 
ways has, as shewn already in para 50, also doubled fiom 295 miles in 1911 to 567 
in 1921. Post, Telegiaph and Telephone workers and their dependents have dec- 
hned from 2,359 persons supported (1,277 workers) to 1,543 (586 workers). In Sub- 
sidiarv Table X are given details of persons employed in Post and Telegraphs and 
also in the Railways as furnished by these departments. These figures may be 

compared with the total of actual 
workers returned in the census. 
They generally correspond. The 
smaller figure amongst construction 
coolies in the departmental returns 
is due to the fact that these returns 
were only received from the B. B. A 
C. I. Railway and allied railways and 
did not include the coolies engaged in 
the lines that were being constructed 
under the State agency. The smaller 
fignre amongst postal employes in the 
census return is because some postal 
clerks have occasionally described themselves vaguely and were therefore included 
in group 185. 
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451. Sub-Class V— Trade . — This sub-class is concerned with the indus- 
tries of exchange. In this State as elsewhere in India, the division of labour, as 
connoted by the differentiation between preparation of material substances and 
their exchange, does not exist to any great extent. In India, unlike Europe where 
the seller is almost invarialily a middleman, the maker of the article is usually 
its seller ; being already classified under the head of industry, the Indian seller is 
left out of the commercial head. In rural areas and even in towns largely, there 
is also this difficulty in classifying commercial operations that shop-keepers do not 
specialise in any one commodity. Oil sellers will also deal in grain. Money len- 
ders sometimes vary their pleasant transactions with dealing in piece-goods. The 
miscellaneous store dealing in a variety of goods (excepting grain) is a feature in the 
rural economy. These shops are known as the maniarani dul’an, corresponding to 
the manohari duJcan of Bengal. 

These uncertainties are in the way of any proper and detailed analysis of the 
figures of distribution and of variation under this sub-class. Under these circum- 
stances a bald summary of the figures can only be given. Of the 141,016 persons 
supported by trade, 15,751 are included under Banks, establishments of credit, 
exchange and insurance ; 13,875 are engaged in trade in textiles ; 30,300 are grain 
and pulse dealers and their dependents; 16,416 are supported by sale of cardamoms, 
betel-leaf, vegetables, fruits and areca nut ; 3,118 live on the sale of tobacco, opium, 
ganja, etc.; 5,995 are dealers and hirers of elephants, camels, horses, cattle, etc.; 
2,459 are dealers in precious stones and metals; 2,684 are vendors of wine, liquors, 
aerated waters and ice and 1,341 are owners and managers of hotels, cookshops 
(vishis), serais, etc. and their employes and dependents ; 4,898 are supported by 
grocery and sale of vegetable oil, salt and other condiments ; 2,034 are maintained 
by sale of sweet-moats, sugar and the like and 3,801 by that of milk, butter, ghee, 
etc. Under miscellaneous (Order 40) are comprised the general storekeepers 
and shopkeepers otherwise unspecified (group 152) numbering with their depen- 
dents 5,152, and itinerant traders, pedlars and hawkem (5,734). Altogether the 
Sub-Class of Trade is divided into 17 Orders (from Order 24 to 40) and 34 groups 
(from Groups 121 to 154 both inclusive). In the thirteen groups enumerated above 
83,258 or 59 percent, of the total of the Sub-class are comprehended. The last 
group under trade is generally termed “ Other trade (including farmers of pounds, 
tolls and markets)" and 
in it 14,759 persons or 
10 '5 percent, are includ- 
ed. The variations since 
1911 both ill absolute and 
proportionate figures 
are given in the margi- 
nal statement. The 
large drop amongst 
" Other traders,” ex- 
plains the increase un- 
der itinerant pedlars 
and traders and also 
in part to the gain in 
grain and pulse dealers. 

The increase amongst 
textile traders possibly 
accounts for part of the 
decline in textile cottage 
workers mentioned in para 
446 above. The increase 

amongst tobacco, ganja and opium selleis is perhaps real. There is indeed a dec- 
rease in the number in the corresponding industrial head, but taken together (in- 
dustry and sale), tobacco, opium and ganja show an increase of 38 per cent, which 
may be taken as the true extent of the variation. Sellers of sweetmeats, etc. when 
combined ivith preparers of these articles of food show only an increase of 26*3 
per cent. Bankers and money lenders show a decline of 10 ’5 per cent. Possibly this 
is a credit to the co-operative movement amongst agriculturists. Banking business 
of the modern type has developed through the Bank of Baroda and its numerous 
branches. The old sarafi system of credit is gradually falling into desuetude. But 
another good reason for this decline is that many money-lenders who are 
grain-dealers as well have returned themselves in the latter capacTty. A money- 
lender is a kind of an octopus who has spread his tentacles into many directions 
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ill the village society. Change in the monetary system in the State has led, as 
Mr. Govinclbhai pointed out in the last Report, to the disappearance of money 
changers and testers who with their depeiulents numl)ered 10,479 in 1901. These 
took to grain and pulse dealing which since 1901 has increased by 56 "7 percent, 
and other similar substitute professions. 

452. Sub-Class VI — Public Force — This sub-class includes the Army 
(Imperial and State), the Police force and the village-watchmen. Except as re- 
gards the last named, the record is fairly accurate. Altogether 23,228 persons 
(10,579 workers) are supported by this sub-class. Of the 10,579 workers, 4,088 are 
in the Army, 3,997 are in the Police and 2,494 are village watchmen. The sti'ength 
of the last named is in reality larger, there being 2,902 villages, counting at least 
two for each village, there should be nearly 5,000 village watchmen if not more. 
Many of them who are also agriculturists have presumably returned themselves 
as cultivators. Since 1911, the Army effectives and their dependents decreased 
from 11,560 to 7,825 or by 32-3 percent. The strength of the Police force and their 
dependents has remained almost at the same figure, showing only a slight increase 
of 0'4 percent. The number of village watchmen and their dependents has also 
remained stationary. The Imperial Army had 1,009 representatives in 1911 ; 
in 1921, there were only 121. Shortly before the Census, there was a large exodus 
of nearly 600 men from the regiment at the Camp, near the City, which accounts 
for the decrease. 

Public Administration — Public Administration 
includes service of the State in the general line but 
docs not include professional men — doctors, 
educationists, engineers etc. — in the State em- 
ploy. These are grouped under their respective 
heads with independent members of their profes- 
sions. Public Administration supports 41,473 
persons against 38,217 in 1911, showing an in- 
crease of 5 • 6 per cent. The workers have increas- 
ed from 14,137 (137 women) to 14,806 (807 
women). The increase is due to the growing 
complexity of the administration of the State, 
the growth of the size of public offices and the 
creation of new establishments. Imperial Table 
XXI gives details of servants in the State 
employ according as they are gazet(,cd officers 
or clerks and subordinates. The chief castes 
and races having the largest number of gazet- 
ted officers are shewn in the margin. The 
figures for two censuses are given for compari- 
son. The Nagars, Marathas, Anavalas and 
Lewa Patidars have the largest share in the administration, the Dectani 
Brahman element having steadily dropped off from the higher ranks. 

454. Sub-Class VIII— Professions and Liberal Arts — Under this 

head are compris- 
ed five orders and 
fifteen groups. Al- 
together 29,206 
workers (4,543 
women) and 40,853 
dependents are 
supported by these 
occupations. In 
the margin the 
strength of the 
four groups and 
the figures for 
actual workers are 

. , given, with the 

variation in persons supported since 1911 also indicated. 

As to religion, the total of that order shows a decline ofnearlvl7 ner cent 
Priests and imiusters have decreased by over 50 per cent, or nearly 9 700 persons 
Religious mendicants, etc. have increased by 141 ‘5 per cent, or by 10,096 persons! 
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Presumably there has been some confusion between the two groups. In 1901, the 
number of priests was 25,732. In 1911, the figure jumped for apparently no real 
reason upto 39,101. I suspect the correctness of the last census figure for priests. 
The Brahman castes are all showing a progressive tendency to forsake their priest- 
ly functions ; so are Saiyads amongst Musalmans. There could have been no 
reason for any sudden accession of their strength in 1911. The total decline since 
1901 in priests and ministers is 24 • 6 per cent. Assuming a decline of 12 per cent, 
to be true for 1911, I estimate the true strength of priests and their dependents in 
that year to be about 22,600. As to religious mendicants, there is always the like- 
lihood of their figures interchanging with ordinary beggars and vagrants. The 
religious mendicants and their dependents in 1911 numbered 7,137. If we take 
out from the number of priests, the excess of 16,501 (39,101 — 22,600), as being erro- 
neously included in 1911 and add it to the religious mendicants, and then add the 
beggars and vagrants total, we get as in the margin the combined figures for the 
last three censuses. It must be however remem- 
bered that for the years 1901 and 1911, the beg- 
gars and vagrants total also includes prosti- 
tutes, procurers and such like. We thus see that 
there has been a progressive decline in the ranks 
of these parasites. The last twenty years have 
been a strenuous period of agricultural scarcity 
and tightness of money. As a consequence the 
wells of private charity are drier now than ever 
before. The distinction between religious men- 
dicants and the ordinary beggars although it has its use from the point of \’iew of 
status has little significance from the point of view of evaluation of wealth. Both 
are parasitic occupations and thrive where private charity is unorganised and only 
moved by superstition or sentiment. 

Law and medicine have both got a laige accession of their votaries. The 
increase amongst doctors, midwives, etc. (actual workers only) is much smaller — 
less than 5 per cent, than the increase in persons supported by these professions. 
The same is true though to a less extent of lawyers. Evidently the dependents have 
increased more largely than workers. The increase amongst lawyers should really 
be higher : year after year, a large number of young men is passing out as 
graduates in law or otherwise qualified to practise as lawyers. The increase amongst 
mecUcal practitioners is due in some measure to extension of village medical relief 
within recent years. The influenza epidemic while it roused the social sense of 
the people to the alleviation of human suffering also woke them to the question of 
the adequacy of village medical relief. A committee appointed by the Government 
soon after the epidemic have indicated the minimum measures to be undertaken. 
The scheme provides for 35 new dispensaries. A five-mile radius for the distribu- 
tion of medical relief is the ideal to be worked up to. A cheaper type of dispen- 
sary than the taluka hospital is to be established at convenient centres and main- 
tained on a system of joint contribution of people and state. On tliis basis, up to 
July 1920, 13 new dispensaries were opened ancl it is believed that the full number 
of 35 wdll be soon worked up to. These added to the 60 old institutions will afford 
relief to 22,384 persons per each hospital. The area circle of each hospital will 
then be 85 '5 square miles or roughly two or three hospitals per taluka. Besides 
these dispensaries on the Western model, several villages have been fitted with 
small Ayurvedic dispensaries where indigenous drugs are distributed gratis to the 
suffering public. An Ayurvedic College on a more ambitious scale is planned at 
Patan. 

Instruction shows a large increase of 44 per cent. The increase amongst 
workers is however only 29 ' 2 per cent. The general result of the policy of consolida- 
tion recently pursued in the Education Department is the provision of additional 
teachers to the existing schools. The one-teacher schools are being gradually 
strengthened with two or eveir three teachers on the staff. The actual increase 
in workers is 1,164 persons. The women workers in education have increased from 
l'/9 to 430. The facilities for training women teachers are thus increasingly avail- 
ed of. Letters, Arts and Sciences are a composite herding of occupations — rang- 
ing from authors, journalists, architects, engineers, etc., to conjurers, acrobats, for- 
tune tellers, astrologers and even dancing girls. The present classification is an im- 
provement on the 1911 one — editors and journalists being brought over from Indus- 
try and classed with authors aird artists. Corrjm-ers arrd acrobats, fortunetellers, reci- 
ters and exhibitors of curiosities aird wild animals rrsed to be under “ Trade of other 


Year 

Total of religious mendi- 
cants, beggars and vag- 
rants combined 

Xumber 

Variation 
per cent. 

1901 

44,174 


1911 

32.09.) 

— 27-3 

1921 

2(),10-t 

— 18-7 
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sorts” with shopkeepers, itinerant pedlars, etc. They have now been brought over 
and put in a separate group of this order. The marginal table shows a deciease ot 
12 ’1 per cent, on the unadjusted figures, but if we make the above adjustments, we 
find that the total number of persons supported in 1911 in this order as at present 
constituted was 9,671. Thus the rate of decrease is raised to 22 ‘2 per cent., 
instead of 12 ‘1 as shewn above. Architects, surveyors, engineers, are now half of 
what they were in 1911. Authors, editors, journalists, etc., have increased in actual 
workers from 193 to 534. Music composers, masters, singers, actors and dancers 
have declined from 5,607 (2,259 workers) to 4,239 (1.854 workers). The Targalas 
who are tracUtionally associated with acting and singing have found this State an 
unprofitable theatre for their activities and have largely emigrated. The dancing 
girls have also declined from 238 to 169. 

455. Sub-classes IX-XI I. — These sub-classes are comprised under Class 
D and support 156,788 persons. The largest item of these is Sub-class XI — “ In- 
sufficiently described occupations‘’-which absorbs 125,622 persons (59,612 woikers). 
This sub-class has four groups classified according to the nature of their work and 
their status — entrepreneurs and manufacturers form the first group (404 woikers) ; 
then come cashiers, clerks and employes of a like status (16.265 workers) ; skilled 
workers (mechanics otherwise unspecisfied) follow, with general labourers (42,828 
workers) at the end. Generally as already mentioned this sub-class now forms a 
smaller propoition of the population than in 1911 ; but vague entries of the first 
kind now occur 1,227 times, while there were none in 1911, and those of the second 
kind have increased from 26,354 (11,469 workers) to 38,718 (16,265 workers). Ge- 
neral labourers have on the other hand shrunk from 115,813 to only 85,478. 

Domestic servants have increased from 1,237 male and 595 female workers to 

1 ,955 male and 2,849 female workers in this 
census. The increase in female workers is 
significant. The figures of occupational distri- 
bution of females by castes for two censuses 
is an interesting index of the pressure of 
changing times. Here are some castes select- 
ed amongst which the number of female 
workers in domestic service seemed large. 
With these the corresponding figures of 1911 
are compared. In every case there is a sig- 
m'ficant increase, particularly amongst the 
Brahmans and Ilajputs. Perhaps the increase 
amongst Marathas is due to the inclu.-^ion 
through error of Maratha Kanbis amongst 

the number. 

Persons living on their income number with their dependents 11,584 in this 
census. In 1911, they were 8462. The increase is clue to the larger number of 
pension holders amongst retired government servants residing in the State. The 
actual receivers of pensions, cash grants and other non-agricultural incomes have 
increased from 3,220 to 4,309. 

Lastly the^e remain the disreputable occupations. The largest item of these — 
beggars and vagrants — has been already considered. In this census, prostitutes 
and procurers were for the first time isolated from beggars and vagrants. Only 
74 persons supporting 19 dependents have returned themselves as prostitutes and 
procurers. I am afraid I cannot join in this certificate of virtue. Baroda City 
returns only 45 of these women, while Navsari Prant returns a clean bill, although 
it is well known that Xavsari town has part of a long street filled with them. The 
dancing girls of course apart from the use to which they put their talents are only 
a shade removed from this ancient profession. Under the pecidiar social circum- 
stances of Gujarat where a certain not inconsiderable amount of clandestine vice 
obtains an accurate record of prostitution is out of the question. 

Statistics of Factory Industries 

456. Imperial TableXXII: Industrial Census howtaken? — In the 

census of 1901. an attempt was made,as mentioned already, to chstinguish between 
factory and home-workers. The distinction was not well-remembered by the 
enumerators and the statistical results obtained were neither complete nor reliable. 


Xamc of Caste 

Number of domestic 
servants among 
females in 

1 

1921 ; 1911 ! 

1 1 

1 

Audich Brahman 

111 

6 

Kliedawal ,. 

82 

8 

Jlodh 

31 

30 

Maratha 

l7o 

4 

Rajput 

60 

2 

Soni . . 

32 

4 

Sliriinali Jain 

01 

5 
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In 1911, it was decided therefore to have a special industrial census for the 
purpose of obtaining and setting out accurate figures for the number and 


the 


details of management and labour and the state 
unit then taken was the industrial establishment 
persons. The information then asked for concerned 
mine, the name and caste or race of owner and 


kind of factories 
of trade. The minimum 
employing at least 20 
the kind of factory or 
manager, the sex distribution of workers, the differentiation of the skilled and 
unskilled labour, and the condition of the factory at the time. In the present census, 
the information to be collected was expanded into two schedules. Schedule A was 
similar to the special Industrial Schedide of the last census. But the question- 
naire was a little more elaborate in some directions ; in regard to the state of indust- 
ry, the elaborate sevenfold division in 1911 of “ much brisker,” “brisker,”' “ some- 
what brisker,'’ “ normal,’' “ somewhat slacker,” “ slacker,'’ and “ much slacker ” 
imported a degree of refinement in differentiation which was not within the capa- 
city even of the industrial managers ; nor was it possible for obvious reasons to get 
managers and labourers of the weaker factories to admit truthfully the state of their 
trade. For this reason, the questionnaire on the present occasion only contented 
itself with asking whether the particular factory worked throughout the year, or 
was merely seasonal in its activities. For the rest, the Schedule’s inquest was 
more searching and it cast its nets wider on this occasion with a view to include 
all industrial establishments which employed between 10 and 20 persons. The type 
of organisation was to be described in detail ; the find of power (steam, oil or elec- 
tricity), the number of engines according to their horse power, the source of electric 
supply, the number and horsepower of prime movers and the number and power (in 
Kilowatts) of electric dynamos. In the case of textile establishments, details of the 
number of looms in use, and whether they are worked by power or by hand, were 
to be returned. Schedule B was new and designed to secure data regarding the 
skilled and unskilled hands as distinguished from the supervising or the clerical stafi. 
The heads of information required were besides name, sex and age, the race or caste, 
birth district, whether skilled or unskilled, and lastly the personal occupation of 
the skilled. This Schedule B was in some cases difficult to fill, but every assistance 
was rendered to factory owners and managers in the filling of the entries. 


The preliminary step in this Industrial Census was to prepare a register of 
industrialestablishments per each mahal. Two lists were prepared in this State — one 
containing the names and addresses of factories using mechanical power or working 
by hand, which employed not less than 10 paid employes and workers ; and the 
other containing the number and a few other broad details of the hand-worked 
establishments employing 10 paid workers and over, and also of all industrial estab- 
lishments, whatever the size, which u.sed some form of mechanical power. These 
two lists were then scrutinised by the Director of Commerce and Statistics, who 
compared them with his own departmental returns. After this was done, the sche- 
dules were distributed with letters of authority from the Census Superintendent 
through the Mahal Charge Superintendents to all the owners and managers of fac- 
tories contained in the first list. From the second list, a general table was compil- 
ed by the Director of Commerce, of which an abstract by divisions will be incor- 
porated presently. 

457. Limitations of the Return — An industrial establishment for the 
purpose of the schedule is thus defined to be any premises wherein, or within the 
precincts of which, ten or more persons are employed on separate remuneration in 
any process for making, repairing, ornamenting, finishing or otherwise adopting 
for use, for transport or for sale any article or part of an article. It does not include 
such industries as are carried on by members of a household in their joint interest 
with less than 10 hired labourers. This definition excluded many large cottage 
establishments, e.g., of weaving, tailoring or oil and rice mills, where the members 
of the household share in the labour of their hired workers. The period of the 
enquiry was extended from the 1st March till the loth April. The later rains in 
some places put back the work of ginning factories and presses from January — Feb- 
ruary to even April or May. The Mahal Officers were charged with the responsibi- 
lity of timing their enquiry according to the seasons. At some places this was not 
properly done. As a result when the schedules reached them, some of the factories 
were found to be closed and the workmen had gone away. In about five cases, 
we were able to utilise the muster-roll of the workmen for the census month and 
thus schedule B was filled in. The details regarding tlfe birth place of 
skilled workers and labourers were prepared in these cases by local enqui- 
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lies and in accordance with the personal knowledge of the manager or the muca- 
dams. These five cases were those of factories working within the period above 
mentioned and were therefore technically wfithin the scope of the census. There 
were other cases of seasonal industries, e.g., ginning factories which closed earlier 
in February and these were excluded from the enquiry. Lastly there was the diffi- 
culty about defining the limits of an industrial establishment from the point of view 
of their functions. It was laid down that we were concerned only with factories 
and works which manufacture and nfith such staff as are engaged in manufactiu- 
ing processes. The difficulty was sometimes experienced when a factory impinged 
on a shop. Some factories like the Alembic Chemical ^^ffirks and the Hind Candle 
Factory had a trading side to their conceriis. In these cases, it was hard to dis- 
tinguish between the industrial and commercial sections of their establishment. 
But these cases were not numerous in this State and the error involved is too slight 
to deserve notice. 

458. Kind and Distribution of Factories — The Special Imlustrial re- 
turn then is not a complete list of all industrial establishments employing 10 persons 
and over, nor does it profess to indicate the extent to which mechanical power 
is being substituted for the hand in the country. In view of this circumstance it 
was decided to prepare a complete list of factories which use power and are normal- 
ly in existence together with large cottage-industries employing 10 paid workers 
and over. It will be of economic interest to know the kind and distribution of these 
industries. Details regarding the personnel and organisation of only the larger 
industries have been given in Imperial Table XXII. The following statement gives 
the main kinds of these establishments and their local distribution by divisions : — 
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Cotton Wearing 











and Spinning 
Mills .. 

0 

6 

3 

3 

3 
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Gins and Presses 











(including Cot- 
ton Presses) . . 

132 

100 

63 

45 

40 

38 

12 

10 

17 

7 

Dyeing Factories 

H 

7 

5 

4 



3 

3 



Glass Factory .. 
Flour and Kice 

1 


1 






• • 


Mills .. 

70 

3 

46 

1 

4 


20 

2 



Oil Mills ^ . . 

11 

1 

3 

1 

1 


7 




Chemical Works 

1 

1 

1 

1 







Ice Factories . . 

2 

1 

2 

1 







Furniture Works 

4 

3 

2 

1 

2 

2 





Printing Presses 

9 

9 

9 

9 







Miscellaneous . . 

63 

30 

27 

13 

4 

4 

■',32 

10 

2 

1 

Total 

309 

161 

162 

81 

54 

47 

74 

25 

19 

8 


The total of 309 factories includes all hand-worked establishments employing 
10 persons and over, and also all factories using mechanical power irrespective of 
the number of persons working. Of these, 32 gins and presses, one dyeing fac- 
tory, one glass factory, two large oil mills, and one ice factory normally employ- 
ing the minimum labour fixed by the census were closed at the time of the enquiry. 
Of the 161 factories included in the Industrial Census, 135 are worked by some 
form of mechanical power ’(steam, oil or electricity) and 26 are hand-worked. 67 
rice and flour mills (mostly in Baroda City and the neighbourhood and South 
Gujarat), 8 oil mills, and 35 other miscellaneous factories were worked by machi- 
nery but too small from the point of view of their establishments to come within 
the purview of the census. 

Coming now to |^he special industrial return, we find that of the six cotton wea- 
ving and spinning mills — these are the largest industrial establishments — Baroda 
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City has 3 — two cotton spinning and weaving, and one cotton spinning — Sidhpur 
has the fourth, and the Dadabhai Cotton Mills at Dehgam — one of the concerns con- 
templated in the new projects — was just started in time to be included within the 
census. At Mehsana there is a cotton weaving and dyeing factory. There are be- 
sides five cotton and silk weaving establishments — four in the City and one in Kadi 
Prant (in Dehgam town). There are seven dyeing establishments included in the cen- 
sus. There is another at Karjan not in working order. Of the dyeing establish- 
ments, three were not “ using power One cotton press, all the five cotton and 
silk weaving establishments, the Mehsana cotton weaving and dyeing factory and 
the brush factory in the City were cottage-industries depending on the hand alone. 
Altogether the Industrial Census covered 119 textile and allied industrial 
establishments. Thus 74 percent, of all factories of the Special Return belonged 
to this class. 


Still confining ourselves to the Return, we find that the next important group 
concerned industries of luxury — 9 printing presses, of which four were hand-presses, 
a cinema house and a slate pen factory. Except the last which ’S located in Petlad 
all are in the City. Industries of food are the concern of nine factories — three rice 
and flour mills, one chocolate factory (at Bilimora) and two distilleries (one each 
at Navsari and Yyara towns). Presumably to this category also belong the large 
water works at Baroda City and Patan, and the Opium Factory (State concern) at 
Sidhpur. Filtered water-supply is a matter of anxious concern with the State. 
Already besides Baroda and Patan, six other towns have water-works (Sinor, 
Bhadran. Sojitra, Sankheda, Bahadarpur and Yyara) and projects to supply Nav- 
sari and ^lehsana towns with this much needed convenience are well under weigh. 
There are seven brick, tile and fire-brick factories — one in the City and six in South 
Gujarat. There are besides in the capital the electric works — a State concern, the 
Alembic Chemical Works — a remarkable enterprise of the great chemist, the late 
Mr. T. K. Gujjar, three coach factories, and an important furniture factory run 
by State agency ; two other furniture factories are in Kadi Prant (at Dehgam 
and Ahsnagar towns). There are also an" AyurvedM pharmacy at Sidhpur and 
a cement factory at Dwarka. 


459. Factories by their size — Altogether the 1 61 factories included in 
the census employed 12,123 per- 
sons. The largest number of 
factories (48) had an establish- 
ment varying from 20 to 50 em- 
ployees. The hand power fac- 
tories are usually of small size — 

20 out of 26 containing less than 
20 persons each. The average 
size of an industrial establish- 
ment coming within the census 
definition and working at the 
time works out differently in 
the two cases : the power driven 
factory has an average establish- 
ment of 84 persons each and the hand-worked one that of 28. The most numerous 
type of factories being as we know connected with textiles, the largest sized factories 
are also of that class. The power-using cotton spinning and weaving establish- 
ments have an average size of 458 persons and indeed would have had a much 
larger average if the Dehgam Mills were in full working order at the time the census 
was taken. The cotton ginning factories have an average size of 71 persons — 32 
out of 74 having an average size of 77 persons, 16 larger ones with 125 hands a piece. 
Of the dyeing factories two are large, each with an average establishment of 315 
persons. The brick and tile factories are either power-driven or hand-wmrked. 
The powder-driven ones are of course larger, each employing an average of 93 per- 
sons, and the hand-wmrked wdth 79 persons each. Of the chemical factories, the 
Alembic is the largest employing 126 persons. The rice and flour mills are usually 
small sized, so are the coach factories. Of the two water-w^orl^, the Baroda City 
Wdater-works employed 133 hands. The nine printing presses included in the cen- 
sus have an average size of 35 persons. 
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460. Factories by their Seasons — 


' Season 

Number of. 
factories j 
working . 

Kind of Factory 

October-May . . . . [ 

1 

1 1 

Brick factory. 

Novcraber-5larch . . ’ 

i 

3 

j 1 

Ginning factory and 
2 rice and dour mills. 

-April . . 1 

1 

■ 1 

Ginning factory. 

„ -May 

3 

2 

Brick and tile factories. 
1 dyeing factory. 

—June 

1 

’ 1 

Dyeing factory. 

December -.June . . 1 


i 2 

Brick factories. 2 gins, 

1 Ayurve<lie Bhar- 
macy. 

Januarv-Marcli . . ! 

3 


Gins and presses. 

-April . . 1 

.■> 



.. -Jlav . . 1 

2 ' 


„ ,, 

-June.. ..1 

o 


>» ' «» 

February-Mareh 

2 



.. -April 

10 


„ ,, 

,, -May . . ' 

J9 

34 

Gins and presses, IJ 
cotton jirc.sses. 

., -June 

6 

1 

Ice factory and 5 gins. 

., -July 

2 

-) 

Gins and ]>re«ses. 

JIarcli-Mav . . 

1 

1 

Ginning factory. 

„ -June 

3 

3 

Gins and presses. 

„ -July ., 

1 

1 

Ginning Factory. 

April-Mav . . . . ' 

2 

•> 

Gins. 

Merely ‘’Seasonal" | 
presumably Decern- ' 
ber-May. ' 

11 

1 

Oil mill and 10 giii'. 

Total Seasonal 

in 




Of the total of 161 factories, 50 are 
perennial and 111 are seasonal. 
Of the seasonal establishments, 
104 use power and 7 are hand- 
worked. Of the 119 textile and 
allied establishments, 102 are sea- 
sonal and only 17 perennial. Five 
out of the seven brick and tile fac- 
tories are seasonal. One out of nine 
factories concerned with food are 
seasonal. Of the rest, only the 
ice factoiy is seasonal. In 
the marginal statement the 
different seasons when the 
factories are supposed to have 
worked, according to their returns 
are shewn. The largest number 
of the seasonal factories work 
from February to May. The lon- 
gest worked factories are a brick 
factory and a dye-house. 


461. Statistics of Employes — Turningto an examination of the person 
employed in these factory industries, we find that of the 12,123 persons employed 
893 (all males) are engaged in direction, supervision or clerical work, 1,099 (includ- 
ing 2 females) or 9 per cent, are skilled workers and 10,126 or nearly 84 per cent, 
are unskilled. The textiles employ of course the largest number. Of the total em- 
ployed, 83 per cent, are engaged in the ginning, pressing, spinning and weaving of 
cotton and of silk, and dyeing of textile fabrics. 


Of the industrial workers, the women form only 24 '3 per cent., but except the 
two women skilled workers, all the rest are among the unskilled. Amongst the 
adult unskilled workers (aged 14 and over), the proportion of females to males em- 
ployed is 3 in 10. The highest proportion of adult female workers is in the ginning 
factories, where there are 46 females to 100 males among the adult employed. The 
lowest proportion is in the printing press and other industries of luxurj’ where there 
is only one woman to 33 men. The number of children employed in factories, aged 
below 14 is 760 of whom 254 are girls. The majority of these are in textile factories, 
where the proportion of children employed to 1,000 adults rises to as high as 212 
(in cotton weaving and spinning establishments). In brick and tile factories, 
there is one child to every 10 adults. 


Comparing with 1911 in the establishments employing 20 persons and over 
(the only basis on which comparison is possible), we find that in that year 73 '2 
per cent, of workers were imskilled, and in the present census 84’ 5 per cent. The 
skilled workers have decreased, but on the other hand, persons connected with 
direction, supervision and clerical work have increased from 737 in 1911 to 836 
in this census. This increase is due to formation of jomt stock business and turn- 
ing of private ovmed factories into company concerns. There were altogether 
9,421 persons employed in 86 factories or 110 per factory m 1911. In 1921, in 124 
factories of the same class, 11,594 are employed, giving an average of 94 persons 
per factory. Thus while the number of factories has increased, their size has become 
smaller. There is no necessity to discuss the variations in detail, as already 
in Chapter I, para 55, these are briefly referred to. The reader may also study Sub- 
sidiary Table XII for figures of comparison. The factories that have dropped out 
in the present census, are those connected with tanning, wood and transport. 
The Leather Factory has practically ceased to exist, and the tramway as already 
mentioned have disappeared. The Glass Works was not working at the time of 
census.* 


As to child labour and the employment of women, the figures show that while 
there is now less than half the proportion of children employed in 1911, the propor- 
tion of adult women per 1,000 men entertained in the factories has increased from 


* At the time of writing, 1 learn that it has restarted. 
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290 to 325. The stricter enforcement of the compulsory education of children 
in the villages is seen in the smaller proportion of them that are now sent out by 
their parents to work in the mills. 

462. Index of Industrial Wages in the City — It vill be of interest to 
know the present scale of industrial wages given 
m the City to the main branches of skilled 
and unskilled workers. The wages of 1919 
have been taken as 100 and the scale accord- 
ing to the latest figures (July 1921) is there- 
with compared. The largest increases are 
among the groups which have the highest 
efficiency and therefore are the most advan- 
taged in bargaining power. It is to be 
noticed that even the unskilled woman 
labours and secures greater wages than the 
peon. 

It will not be out of place in this connection to study the comparative wage- 
level of three principal classes of artisans m the four pm)it headquarters in 1917 
and 1921. 

A margi- 
nal table 
is given. 

The index 
numbers 
are pre- 
pared on 
the basis of 
the wages 
quoted in 
the Statis- 
tical Atlas 
of Mr. Go- 

vindbhai, and the latest figures are compiled from the reports of the Census Com- 
mittees. Everywhere the rise m world prices has tended to raise the level of wages ; 
but in Kathiawad, the level is still low compared to the other parts of the State. 

463. Type of Organisation in Factory Industries— Subsidiary Table 
XIII shows the type of organisation in the factories. Five out of the 161 factories are 
State or municipal concerns — the two water-works at Baroda and Patan, the opi- 
um factory at Sidhpur, the electric works and furniture works in Baroda. 30 are 
registered companies — all but one of which have an Indian directorate. 22 out of 
these 30 are textile establishments. 126 including 97 textile factories are private 
owned, — the owners being all Indians. Of the private owned factories, 93 employ 
at least 20 hands. 

464. Caste or Race in Industries : (a) Direction and Supervision — • 
Part III of Imperial Table XXII classifies the industrial establishments according to 
the race or caste of owners and managers. Of the 126 private owned factories 38 
are owned by Hindu Vanias, 10 by Jain Vanias, 24 by Kanbis (Patidars), 17 by 
J^arsis, 9 by Musalmans and 7 by Brahmans. The four silk-weaving establish- 
ments are owned by Khatris. There are 13 factories in part ownership ; these 
partnerships show quite ample evidence of the cosmopolitan desire of the trading 
communities of all the religions to join in business. In five concerns, Banias and 
Kanbis are joint owners, in two others, Parsis and Kanbis have clubbed together. 
A Maratha and 'a Luhana are joint owners of another. Parsis and Banias are al- 
lied in twn and the other combinations are Kanbi and Luhana ; Bania, Jain and 
Musalman ; and Kanbi, Bania and Vohora. 

Of the 161 factories, 43 are managed by Hindu Vanias, 38 by Kanbis, 27 by 
Brahmans, 13 by Parsis, 6 by Musalmans, i by Europeans and jj^ericans, 14 by 
other castes and races and 19 were returned as having no manager, i.e., presumably 
managed by their owners. 
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Central Gujarat 

2 - 0-0 

133 

2 - 0-0 

200 

1-10-0 

1G3 

North Gujarat 

2 - 4-0 

225 

1 - 8-0 

200 

1-14-0 

188 

South Gujarat 

1-14-0 

1,50 

2 - 4-0 

225 

1-12-0 

175 

Kathiawad . . 

1- 8-0 

200 

1-8-0 

200 

1- 2-0 

129 


1 

Kind of worker 

Present . 
monthly wa- 
ges in rupees 

Present 
Index num- 
ber on 1919 
as 100 

Fitter 

58-0 -0 

232 

Blacksmith 

41-12-0 

167 

Carpenter 

55-0 -0 

183 

Ma.son 

50-0 -0 

183 

Fireman . . 

29-4 -0 

146 

Spinner . . 

22-8 -4) 

188 

Weaver . . 

38-12-0 

194 

Oilman . . 

22-8 -0 

188 

Peon 

13-8 -0 

150 

Unskilled man . . 

22-8 -0 

161 

,, woman . 

18-12-0 

167 

,, child . . 

13-0 -0 

173 
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(6) Shilled and Unshilled TforA'ers— Taking the textile group as 
being the largest and the most important, we find from Part IV of 
Imperial Table XXII that in ginning factories, the largest contributories to the 
ranks of the skilled workers are the artisan groups like Luhars, Sutars and jMochis 
(224 out of 439), iMusalmans (67) and Barias (78). In spinning and weavuig estab- 
lishments there are 342 skilled workers (hicluding 2 women). 106 of these (mostly 
Tais) are iMusalman weavers. 

Turning to the distribution of skilled workers by kind and caste or religion, 
we find that in the textile group, of 936 skilled workers 285 are fitters, 281 are wea- 
vers, 121 are engine drivers, 95 carpenters, 75 blacksmiths, 72 cobblers and 7 dyers. 
71 out of 75 blacksmiths are Luhars. Of the fitters, 70 are Luhars, 69 are Musal- 
mans and 61 are Barias. Of the 32 Brahman skilled workers 12 are weavers, 11 are 
engine drivers and 9 are fitters. The largest quota of the imskilled work-people 
in the ginning factories are from the Barias. They also form the majority of the 
millhands in gin presses. In the cotton spinning and weaving mills, which have 
1,872 unskilled workers, the Musahnans, Marathas, Barias and Dhedsare the largest 
sections. Golas come in the City Mills only. 490 Brahmans figure in the textile 
establishments as imskilled hands. They are mostly to be found in the ginning 
factories. There are also 31 Vanias and 396 Kanbis. 

465. Places of Origin of the skilled and unskilled— Of the 936 

skilled operatives, as shewn in Subsidiary Table XIV, 555 or 59 per cent, were born 
within the natural division where they were employed. The proportion of im- 
migrants is the largest in ginning factories and presses where it is 51 ‘6 per cent., 
but in the spinning and weaving establishments which are the largest in size, the 
majority or 74 per cent, of the skilled are natives of the distxict of their employ- 
ment. The immigrants are mostly from the contiguous districts and States, only 
78 out of 379 are from remoter areas. 

Subsidiary Table XV gives the birth-place figures of the unskilled. Of the 
5,876 unskilled workmen, only 1,858 or 32 per cent, are born outside the State, but 
the proportion of immigrants amongst female workers is greater, viz., 43 per cent. 
Rather a third of the immigrants of either sex are from elsewhere Marathas 
from the Konkan or near Bombay have found their way into these factories. 

466. Distribution of Power in Factories— Finally let us see the kind 
of power used in the factories. Of the 135 establishments using power, 102 are 
steam driven, 31 use oil and 2 are run by electricity. These last are a cinema and 
a printing press. The former uses electric power generated on the premises, and 
the latter from outside. The cinema has an oil engine of 8 horse power and a 
dynamo (with 7 kilowatts). There are 131 steam engines, and 34 oil ones. The total 
horse-power of these engines is 9,671-J for steam and 827 for oil. The average 
horse-power available per unit factory using steam is 94-8 or per boiler 73 • 8 ; but 
in the four large cotton mills, the horse-power available is on an average 643 a 
piece or 429 per boiler. The 131 steam boilers shown m Part VI of Imperial Table 
XXII are by no means all that exist in the State. The Commerce Department in 
their latest Report describing the state of things in July 1921, mentions 208 
private mills and factories which are registered to have boilers. The number of 
boilers in existence at that date according to that Report was 228, of which 151 
were working and 77 were not. 

In 1911, the special Industrial Schedule showed 76 factories worked by steam, 
2 by oil, 1 by electricity and 7 by manual power. 

467. Num ber of Looms in use— As Part VII shows, in the four cotton* 
weaving establishments using power, there are 728 looms at work of which 722 are 
worked by power and 6 by hand (with fly shuttle). The five cotton and silk weav- 
ing works that are worked by hand have 15 looms with fly shuttle and 53 without 
fly shuttle. 

468. Conditions of Factory labour— It is seen from para. 465 that the 
bulk of workers in our factories are natives of the district in which they are employ- 
ed, and the greater part of the remainder come from contiguous areas. Occa- 
sionally where high specialised skill is required, people are specially imported from 
the outside as in the tile factory at Bilimora, some skilled operatives from Manga- 
lore have been brought. In the Maharaja Mills in the City operatives are secured 
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from as far afield as Cawnpore or Agra. In regard to Baroda factory conditions, 
it cannot be said yet that tfiey are such as to debilitate the workers at an early age. 
It cannot be denied however that the Indian labourer, not physically well-condi- 
tioned at best of times, is apt to break down sometimes under the strain. But 
unlike Ahmedabad or Bombay, where the personnel changes partly — ^if not 
completely every eighteen months, the employment of labourers in our mills and 
factories is generally permanent. It is reported by the management of Baroda 
Spinning and Weaving Company that 50 per cent, of their work-people are in 
service for the last 20 years and that a small proportion — not more than 4 per cent. 
— resign for the monsoon months, only to come back again in the winter. In the 
Maharaja Mills — also in the City — we still find that 25 per cent, of those employed 
at the very commencement of its establishment are still there in its service. 

Taking the larger factories it is generally found that labour is generally sup- 
plied, not by contractors but by jobbers : “ each jobber to quote from the Suba 
of Baroda’s Report. “ is supposed to have round him a small circle of friends and 
associates ; while the head jobber is similarly helped by his own jobbers.” In the 
case of large public works worked by contract, the contractors have their staff of 
mucadams (foremen of labour) who have their own gangs of men, more or less per- 
manently engaged on some work or other, — the labourers are peculiarly ficlle in 
their loyalty and they think nothing of changing their mucadams and going off 
to another contractor who tempts them with better terms. 

There is little development so far towards labour consolidation. The pressmen 
have a union of their own, and there is also a Baroda Labourers’ Union. The mem- 
bers of this millhands' society are recruited mostly from one mill. They pay four 
annas as monthly subscription. Outside agitators with ulterior ends supplied at 
first the motive power, but the members are now reported to have grasped the effec- 
tiveness of trades unionism. Strides and picketting have begun to count as a fac- 
tor in industrial life at least in the City. In other industrial towns, strikes are not 
infrequent, and temporary organisations are set up for the specific purpose of run- 
ning them. As soon as their grievances are met or satisfied, they return to work 
and their unity more or less subsides. Strike-pay is an index of bargaining power, 
and it has to be recorded that in many cases, the factory-management have had 
to pay their wages for the strike-days. During the strike, labourers usually live 
on their own savings and only rarely, in cases of extreme indigence, resort to the 
General Fund. Even then, the help recorded is in the form of a loan. When a 
strike is protracted, strikers are apt to approach sympathetic outsiders and appeal 
for charity. 

The hours of work in the City Mills are now reduced from 13 hours to llj 
hours daily for men. For women they range from 9^ to 11 hours daily ; and the 
children usually have a seven-hours day. In the Maharaja Mills, it is found that 
reduced hours of work, far from contiacting production, has actually increased it. 
In Sidhpur, the formal daily hours of work are twelve. Housing and amenities are 
gradually forming a necessary feature of Mill-life. In this respect the Maharaja 
Mills are the most progressive. The management there have provided one-room 
tenements for their employes and are now building two-roomed ones. They also 
provide for medical attendance, there being a dispensary in charge of a compoun- 
der and a medical graduate. Cinemas, competitive games, dinners and trips 
to historic places are provided periodically as part of their programme of ameni- 
ties. In the other Mills, there is less provision for housing, partly because round 
about the factory site and within the city are growing up industrial quarters like 
the Tai Wad of Wadi, Golwad near one of the gates of the City area, and the other 
Golwad in Fatehpura. A few' apartments suitable for about 25 families are ser 
.apart in the Baroda Spinning and Weaving Mills. In the Sidhpur Mills some pro- 
vision for housing exists, at least for the Kathiaw'adi operatives. In Bilimora the 
outsiders (Mangaloreans, etc.) are provided with quarters in the factory grounds; 
but the other workers, being mostly local, return to their homes in the 'villages. 
The hours of work in this town are reported to be low'er than in the City being from 
8 to 12 in the morning and 2 to 6 in the afternoon. No amenities on the one side 
and labour organisations on the other exist in Bilimora. In Petlad labourers have 
no housing accommodation provided, being all local persons. Kalol's industrial 
future like its mills is still in the making. 

469. Conditions of Cottage Industry— Already in para. 445, we have 
endeavoured to estimate the strength of cottage wmrkers as apart from factory 
operatives. 93,380 out of a total of 104,635 industrial w'orkers are home workers. 
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In 1911, calculating similarly, we get a total of 107,876 cottage-workers. A large 
item in both years is that connected with refuse-matter — scavengers and sweepers 
are classed under Industry. In order to get at the true variation, the workers in 
this class have to be excluded. We then get a total of 88,360 cottage workers in 
1921 as against 96,868 in 1911, showing a decline of nearly 9 percent. In parti- 
cular industries, as already mentioned, the competition of machine power and of 
organisation is driving out the slow primitive methods of the hand-worker. Cotton 
ginning as also pointed out is now almost entirely a power-driven industry. This 
has resulted in the mixing of widely different lints which are ginned together. Thus 
the intrusion of machine in this particular sphere of the textile industry has led to 
an equalisation, and even degeneration, of the Indian staple. The spinning of 
cotton by hand was fast disappearing until it revived in Gujarat, through the ins- 
piration of the Gandhi movement. Mr. Thakkar's efforts in Amreli have been 
already referred to. The date of the census has precluded any possibility of the 
new Khaddar movement leaving any impress upon the figures. But if a census were 
taken now, there is little doubt that the agitation in this respect has succeeded for 
the present at any rate to a great extent in spreading the manufacture and sale 
of home-spun cloth. jModern technical progress has most adversely affected the 
indigenous dye-industry. The work of rice pounding and husking, and of wheat 
grinding and other laborious home industries, is being gradually transferred with 
the changes in the ideas and standards of life to power worked factories. As the 
Report of the Indian Industries Commission points out “ for social and economic 
reasons, no one will regret the change. The relief of women from these household 
burdens is a step in advance, and leaves them leisure which they may in the future 
devote either to more cultured domestic occupations, or to more productive work.” 
The general position in regard to cottage-workers may be briefly stated as follows. 
The change in organisation has influenced very profoundly not only the methods 
of the producer but also the general attitude of the consumer. The power of the 
machine in factories has standardised the quality as well as the value of the article. 
The hand- worker cannot of course compete with the speed with which the manu- 
factured goods of a factory are turned on the market. The directorate of these 
organised businesses have not been slow in perceiving the utilities of large scale 
production by offering the consumer cheaper and better value for his money and 
thereby attracting his customer more and more away from the home-producer. For 
not only is the hand-worker handicapped by his tools and his small productive 
capacity but by his lack of business aptitudes as well. The off-putting of a cobbler 
or a tailor has passed into proverb : saini sfoij ane mochinvn vahdnun — ” the 
to-morrow of a cobbler and this evening of a tailoi.” This saying really refers to 
an exaggerated tendency which in a lessened form is a general characteristic of the 
Indian home-worker. But gradually, though surely, the Indian artisan is perceiv- 
ing the bearings of the situation. The less efficient of his class are being weeded 
out to swell the ranks of agriculture or even of general labour. The more lettered 
sections amongst them drift occasionally to the professions or to the lower ranks 
of the service. But the most intelligent artisans realise that they have to work 
with better tools or superior raw materials. This is the reason why a “ weaver has 
taken to mill yarn, the dyer to synthetic dyes, the brass and coppersmith to sheet 
metal, the blacksmith to iron roiled in convenient sections, in each case with ad- 
vantage to himself from the lessened cost of production, which has greatly extend- 
ed his market.”* From State Table XXIX we learn that handlooms with fly 
shuttles are gradually coming into use. It is possible that handloom- weaving will 
play partly as a result of recent activities, and partly as a secondary occupation of 
females, an increasingly important part in the rural economy. Hand spinning, 
although it was dying fast, shows from the success of i\Ir. Tliakkar’s experiment 
that it can be revived, on a large scale even, and as an economic proposition. As 
a supplementary home industry, its future seems assured if only the regular supply 
of cotton at various places can be guaranteed. ■' 

To quote again from Mr. Thakkar’s letter, already referred to in this chapter : “ the indirect 
benefits to the weaver and the carpenter are obvious. So long as the country remains a pre- 
dominantly agricultu al one, some supplementary source of income is absolutely necessary for 
those who depend upon land for their daily bread. Ne.xt to that of food, clothing is the greatest 
universal need and spinning is the most suitable home industry for this country. It may be 
said that the demand for Khaddar cloth is artificial and hence ephemeral and is bound to disap- 
pear sooner or later ; but this is due to the misapprehension that mills can make even coarse 
cloth at a cheaper rate than the Charkha and the handloom. When such cloth is produced 


* Vide Report of Indian Industrial Commission, pp, 193-4. 
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locally and is known to be decidedly more durable and tbe middleman’s profit eliminated, it is 
bound to supply all local demand at any rate on the part of poorer classes of the population, who 
form such a large percentage of the total. So the revival of the spinning wheel can be looked 
upon as a permanent feature and not a mere passing phase in rural Indian life. The nation lives 
in villages, not in towns.” 


Whether spinning and weaving are now’ establishing themselves in the rural 
economy as the normal subsidiary occupations of agriculturists cannot be proved 
statistically so long as the returns of subsidiary occupations continue to be as de- 
fective as they are now’. If the figures of Imperial Table XVHI are to be believed 
there are only 244 workers amongst 359,360 rent-payers (cultivating owners and 
tenants) w’ho have returned weaving as their subsidiary occupation. In 1911 the 
number w’as even smaller, only 204. These figures are of course entirely untrust- 
worthy and the connection betw’een these occupations is indeed much more intimate. 
Finally, the opinion of Prof. Eadhakamal Mookerjea in his Foundations of Indian 
Economics deserves serious consideration : “ The handloom does not compete 

w’ith the mill, it supplements it in the following way : (1) It produces special kinds 
of goods which cannot be woven in the mills. (2) It utilises yarn below 
and above certain counts which cannot at present be used on the pow’er loom. (3) 
It wdll consume the surplus stock of Indian Spinning IMills, which need not then be 
sent out of the country. (4) Being mainly a village industry, it supplies the local 
demand and at the same time gives employment to small capitalists, weavers and 
other village w’orkmen ; and (o) lastly, it w’ill supply the long-felt W’ant of an honest 
field of work and livelihood for educated Indians.” As w’ith handlooms so with 
the other cottage industries, it is in the most delicate and artistic types of w’ork, 
as also in the coarsest and cheapest, that the hand may hope to compete w’ith the 
machine. In special weaves in textile fabrics, like the far-famed f.atola and sari, 
the minute handicraft may hold its owm against the machine. Similarly the 
delicate tracery of the lacquer work in Sankheda, the high-grade w’ood carving or 
metal work at Visnagar, the silk and gold thread w’eaving at Baroda and Patan, 
the dyeing and printing at Padra, Kathor or Nandol (Dehgam), the turban-making 
at Dabhoi — all these are activities which, w’ith a judicious and continued assistance, 
may be kept alive and even made to prosper by extending their clientele and there- 
by helping to revive the w’aning interest of the present-day Indian in the immense 
artistic w’ealth of his country. 

470. Cottage Industries in Selected Towns— The figures regarding cot- 
tage industries by talukas were collected by the Census staff and compiled into the State Table 
XXIX. These have been already dealt with m paras. 446 et st q. It was pointed out there that 
the figures for the City were not included therein. A special enquiry was conducted into the 
number of workers in specified cottage industries in the City by certain officers detailed by 
the Director of Corrrmerce. Similar enquiries were undertaken by the same agency in £0 other 
towns. The figures for the towns are presumably included in those for their respective talukas 
that were prepared by the Census Supervisors arrd compiled into State Table XXIX. There 
separate figures for the 21 towns were afterwards reduced to a statement by the Commerce 
Department and have been made available to me. On the whole the results of this inquiry 
are to be received with extreme reserve as in certain .Cipeots it is very defective. At some 
places, the inquest was neither complete nor accurate. In Baroda City particularly, the 
figures seem far out of the truth. For instance, the number of metal workers is shown to be 
only 12, while the general census makes it to be 43. The number of workers in gold and pre- 
cious metals in the City is returned in the general census to be 610, while the Commerce 
Department inquiry makes it out to be only 52. Iron workers similarly number 320 in the 
general occupation return and only 19 in the comn-ierce return. Under these circumstances, 
1 have not availed myself of all the figures. Only the main figures as seem to be more in 
accord with the actual circumstances than the others have been included in the following 
table. The details for 14 towns only besides the City have been taken. In column 2 ol 
this Table I give figures of the number of factories in actual working in each town. In the last 
column I extract irom State Table XXIV (occupations of selected Towns) figures of actual 
workers in each tovra : — 
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Number and Details of Industries in Selected Town 


Name of Town 

Number of large 
factories in- 
cluded in Impe- 
rial Table XXIJ 

Number o£ hand- 
looms ill use 

Number of printers 
and dyer.s of cloth 
(workers) 

Number of work- 
ers in wood (cabinet 
making) 

Numlier of work- 
ers in basket making 

X 

P 

.2 
_ *C5 

0 

'p c: 

A ts 
c -g 5 

3 C 'i' 

^ S 

Number of fislieries 

Number of total 
workers shown in 
State Table XXIV 
(General Census) 

Baroda City 

32 

283 

11 

70 

19 

12 

100 

41,224 

Petlad 

3 

225 

2 

14 

3 

00 


5,851 

Sojitra 

. . 

71 

4 

17 


48 


2,832 

Dabhoi 

16 

300 

2 

5 


20 


6,933 

Amreli 

3 

315 

110 

03 

10 

120 


6,018 

Kodinar 

2 

6 

10 

34 

5 

39 

52 

1,958 

Kalol 

3 

4 

3 

35 

8 

34 


2,885 

Kadi 

13 

20 

6 

23 


59 


3,956 

Vadnagar 

3 

74 

88 

48 


58 


5,022 

Visnagar 

1 

74 

5 

67 


291 


0,367 

Unjha 

3 

157 

3 

35 


47 


4,478 

Sidhpur 

2 

1 

9 

31 


47 


6,210 

Patan 

1 

602 

39 

74 


155 

• • 

10,070 

Navsari 

4 

169 

11 

51 

10 

22 

110 

8,027 

Bilimora 

7 

0 

1 

4 

6 

10 

41 

3,226 


471 Bilimorla, Dabhoi and Petlad — More useful than these statistics are 
the admirable little brochures prepared under the special superintendence of the Director of 
Commerce legarding the economic possibilities of selected areas. These bulletins are in Gujarati 
and the main details of three towns are extracted from them and made available to the reader 
of this Report. 

First let us take Bilimora. Bilimora with its suburb De.sra has a population ol 9,279 
persons. As shewn in Chapter II, it is one of the progressive towns in the State. Of its total 
number of 3,226 workers, 1,017 are engaged in Industry. Most of these are engaged in the large 
factories that are in existence here. Bilimora is an enterprising town, which owes its present 
busy activity to the adventurous spirit of the Parsis. The chief articles of produce of the town 
are castor oil, cakes, rice and other food grains, timber, bark of babul tree (which is used for 
curing hides), bricks, lime, etc., and fish. The large factories include the Hind Candle Works, the 
Chocolate Factory, 7 rice and flour mills. 3 ginning factories. 2 saw mills. 2 large brick factories 
(besides other small ones) and 3 lime kilns. One of the projected cotton mills is to be situated here. 
The Candle Works is unique of its kind in India. Started in 1901. it has now a working capital 
of Rs. 1,50,000 and it utilises the raw material that is available round about Bilimora in a large 
quantity. It has an establishment of 71 persons of whom 10 are engaged in supervision and 
clerical work, 6 are skilled workers and 55 unskilled labourers. The Chocolate Factory was 
started in 1906, but went into liquidation in 1911. But later it was bought up by the owner 
of the Candle Works. It works at present on a small scale, but it is contemplated to extend 
its activities. From the oil mills, 5 lakhs Rupees worth of castor oil is sent outside. Besides 
those that are worked by bullock power, there are 55 establishments worked with crude oil 
engines. For each oil press, a daily supply of 8 to 9 maunds (local) of castor oil seeds is requir- 
ed. A fully enquipped factory for rice pounding and husking exists, with power to husk 20 
cart-loads of paddy every day. At present it is not working. The saw mills have now ceased 
to work. The large brick factories can turn out about 6,100,000 bricks annually. Altogether 
Bilimora sends out 7,100.000 bricks annually. In the pre-war days, the actual export was 
greater. In the three lime kilns. 4,000 candies (32 000 tons) are turned out annually. 
Beddes these industries, Bilimora is famous for its building of sea-going boats. The; e are now six 
wadas (yards) which build about six boats a year. Once upon a time this industry was much more 
flourishing than now. Generally speaking, Bilimora is rich, but the capitalist classes are still 
backward in investing in industrial enterprises. Labour of the unskilled type is plentiful, but 
lazy, thriftless and unorganised. The skilled worker is a rarity. Bilimora, besides being an 
industrial centre, is an important distributory of agricultural produce. There is a grain ex- 
change (Mahajan) which does useful work in assisting the agriculturists from the surrounding 
villages to sell their produce at market rates and get the value quickly from the purchasers, 
protect them from fraud at the hands of the weighers and help them generally in their transac- 
tions. 

Dabhoi is a large Railway centre, situated conveniently in the Kahnam tract ; for these rea- 
sons it is a very important trading and distributory centre. It is a very old urban settlement 
and artisan groups have been long established there. Amongst the communities, the most 
affluent are the Sathodra Nagar and Jharola Vania castes. There is no speciality however in 
the cottage industries. One of the old established industries ’s the handloom weaving, affected 
chiefly by the Tais (Musalman weavers). There are about 300 looms at work, but their concern 
is mostly with the coarser fabrics. Only a few looms go in for special weaves. There are three 
families of Dabgars who are engaged in the making of drums, taUns, leather jars, ef c. They also 
dc lacquering similar in style to the Sankheda work. Five families of Kharadis do odd jobs in 
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carpentry. Two Bhavsar families do dyeing and printing of cloth. There are 18 families of Ghan- 
chis (4 Musalman) who are oil-pressers. All work by bullock power except one family which 
uses a camel, which is found to be more productive. There are about 20 families of Kansaras 
working in bell-metal and brass. There are altogether 18 cotton gins and presses in exist- 
ence. Round about Dabhoi, cotton of an excellent quality — only a little inferior to the Broach 
variety — is grown extensively. There are besides four rice mills and one workshop. The gins 
and presses are worked by capital varying from Rs. 60,000 to 3 lakhs. Altogether 1,500 to 1,800 
labourers, besides skilled operatives, are engaged in these factories. The total number of work- 
ers in the town is 6,933. The artisans' wages range from oil men getting Rs. 15 to 35 per month 
to engineer! with monthly salaries from Rs. 100 to Rs. 250. 


Petlad is one of the other places marked out for future industrial development. A large 
cotton mill is provided in the industrial projects for this town. At present there are two dye- 
ing factories, one of which is the second largest in India. The working capital of the Petlad 
Dyeing Works is 4 lakhs of rupees. The establishment can dye 5,400 bales of cotton every year. 
The cotton that is bought for dyeing is mostly from the Ahmedabad Mills and the dyed stuffs are 
sent to Calcutta, Cawnpore, Nagpur and other places. German synthetic dyes are used. La- 
bour saving appliances like soapers, extractors and steam boilers are part of the plant. The work- 
ing capital of the Petlad Sayaji Dyeing and Manufacturing Company is about Rs. 3,50,000 
to 4 lakhs. 3,600 bales of cotton are dyed there annually. In the two dyeing factories over 600 
persons are at work. The Petlad Oil Mill was not included in the Special Return. But it usu- 
ally employs 25 persons. Two ginning factories, also not found in the Industrial Return, are said 
to exist, but they work rather fitfully and little is known about their progress. Turning to the 
hand industries for which Petlad is renowned, we find hand loom weaving to be the most import- 
ant. Mostly Kachhias and Musalman Shaikhs are engaged in this industry. The number of 
hand looms in the table given in the preceding paragraph is shown to be only 225, but the truth 
is that at least 800 hand looms belong to the Kachhias in the town. The Census return of cot- 
tage industries (State Table XXIX) gives a total of 1884 hand looms for Petlad Taluka. Vaso 
and Pij are two other towns which go in largely for this industry. Making deductions for these, 
we estimate the number of hand looms in Petlad town to be 900 or a little over. The distinct- 
ive work of these Petlad hand looms is the dhoti jota (pairs of Dhotis). Kachhias mostly work 
in this line. The hand loom of the usual type with a pit is used — and the daily turn-out is 
4 to 5 yards. A new type of fly shuttle was introduced some time ago, but the weavers 
fearing excommunication did not take to it. In justice to them it must be added however 
that a new type of loom has been invented for setting on bodices borders interwoven with 
golden fabrics. Of the 700 weaving families in the town, only 103 weave for themselves ; the 
others work for the local tradesmen. The Petladi weavers work with English yarn, while their 
Ahmedabadi rivals use the yarn made in their local mills. There are two large trading firms 
in Petlad in this business who supply the weavers with their raw material. Altogether 
Rs. 50,000 worth of silk and cotton thread is used in the Petlad weaving industry every year. 
Of the other industries it need only be mentioned that 10,000 maunds of raw hides are sent 
every year from Ahmedabad to Petlad for curing. Two Musalman trading concerns are 
engaged in the agency of this business. The charge for curing which the Dheds exact is 
Rs. 8 for 20 pieces of hide skins. The methods of these Dhed tanners are so primitive that 
they take 20 days over 20 pieces. Even then they are not completely cured. For the rest 
of the processes, the hide skins are sent to Bombay and thence eveir to Europe sometimes. 
Perhaps the Ahmedabadi find the Petlad Dhed labour cheap, which explains why they send 
hideskins in such quantities. Petlad. it may be concluded, has fine industrial possibilities. 
It is a Railway-centre conveniently situated, with a labour supply that is as plentiful as it is of 
good class. Raw material as well as fuel for the working of factories is to be had also in great 
abundance. The possible development of Cambay near by as a harbour may further contri- 
bute towards the progress of Petlad. 


472. General Distribution of wealth— Finally, there is space for a brief 
consideration of the economic changes that have influenced the development of 
the State in the last decade. The economic distribution of tvealth can be seen from 
the broad division of population into agricultural, industrial, commercial, profes- 
, sional and “ Other ” classes — vide paragraph 422. A closer examination would 
require in the first place the differentiation of industrial workers from agricultural 
labourers (farm hands, etc.) and general low grade labourers of the miscellaneous 
and casual type who are on the margin of work and life, and secondly, the isolation 
of the fixed wage-earners from the rest. It is important to know the strength of 
the receivers of fixed incomes, for it is on them that the vicissitudes of the times 
deal their hardest blows. Of these two tasks, the first is easily done — especially 
in this Census, when under the occupation scheme provision has been made for 
isolating unskilled workers from the skilled. The second is rather more difficult. 
In the occupational scheme certain groups seem obviously to belong to this cate- 
gory. Railway, Postal and Telegraph employes, persons employed in State or 
other Government service including persons engaged in instructfon, forest officers, 
rangers, guards, village and municipal employ^, the members of Police force and 
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officers and men of the Army would readily go into this group. Agents and mana- 
gers of estates, managers and persons employed in theatres, etc., persons (other 
than labourers) who are employed in harbours and docks (including pilots), persons 
(other than labourers) who are employed in the maintenance and construction of 
harbours and docks, and rivers, streams and canals, persons employed on road con- 
struction, bridges, etc., who are not labourers, and clerks, accountants, cashiers, etc., 
of unspecified offices may also go under this head. Engineers, architects, medical 
men and women, nurses, midwives, etc., are not included because even though some 
may draw salaries, they have other income from the practice of their professions. 
\yith these the list is not yet complete for the occupation return does not 
differentiate between fixed wage-earner's and other persons in trade. But it 
may be assumed in regard to them that their income fluctuates with the state of the 
trade. 


Classifying the population on this basis we get the marginal table. The in- 
dustrial occupations support about half as 
much as agricultural and general labour 
combined. The fixed wage-earners and 
their dependents constitute 66 per mille of 
the population and are about as numerous 
as persons connected with trade. The pro- 
fessions representing more or less the afflu- 
ent sections of the community form only 
24 per mille. The variations in economic 
condition are closely connected with this 
occupational distribution. Any compari- 
son with 1911 figures is profitless, because 
the unskilled labourers were not isolated 
and comparison of figures by groups for 
two censuses is vitiated by changes in clas- 
sification and errors of record; but we have 
seen generally from the statistics of ferti- 
lity compiled in Chapter VI— Part II that 
the populations on the margin of life engag- 
ed in occupation that entail heavy physi 
^3.1 but little mental energ}^ are endowed 
uith larger families than the higher and the more intellectual sections of society. 

In a normal decade nith no epidemics or other disturbing factors, such sections of 
the community may be expected to increase faster than the rest. The last two 
decades have been unusual and the mortality among these lower orders has been 
particularly heavy. Further the true variation in those classes have been obs- 
cured by such tendencies as the turning of agricultural labourers into peasant pro- 
prietors, and the diversion of workers in the weaker industries to other occupations. 
These occupational changes are difficult to exhibit statistically, but such materials 
as have been collected from different sources may be briefly utilised in order to 
give the reader a general idea of the economic changes. 

473- Value of Agricultural land— First as to land. 50 per cent, of the 
population are agriculturists in the sense that they have a stake in the land either 
as landlords, peasant proprietors or tenants. The conditions affecting land in the 
different parts of the State have therefore a vital bearing on the economic condi- 
tions. The differences of soil, climate, rainfall, etc., and their bearing on density * 
have been already discussed m full in the opening chapter, and the subject cannot 
therefore be again reopened. But a study of the differences in the value of agricul- 
tural land IS of great economic interest here. An attempt was made by Eao Baha- 
dur Govindbhai in his Statistical Atlas, to collect statistics of land values in the 
different parts of the State. Of course, very accurate data are not available. From 
the Sub-registrar s offices m the talukas however, the registered deeds of the sale 
of land are obtamable. These give information of the market price of land in the 
aifferent villages. ^ Of course within the taluka, there may be, and are, many strik- 
ing contrasts in regard to the market prices of land. A mean figure therefore, 
o tained by merely striking a crude average for agricultural land sales can onlv 


Kind of Occupation 

Persons sup- 
ported 

Pro port ion 
per mille 

All Occupations. 


1,000 

Agriculturi.sts witli 
stake in land. 

l,0b0,487 

499 

Agrestic labourers. 

295,81.5 

139 

General and other low 

1 grade labourers (in- 
eluding sweepers 

I and scavengers), 

1 mendicants and un- 
productive occu- 

pations.) 

135,294 

64 

Industrial workers (in- 
cluding exploitation 
of animals, minerals 
and transport). 

302,397 

142 

Fixed wage-earners. 

140,1)17 

66 

Traders. 

141,016 

66 

Professional persons 
and persons livingj 
on their income. 

o0,890 

24 

1 
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succeed .in giving the roughest view 
of the comparative wealth of the 
State. The marginal diagram plots 
these averages in order of value (in 
rupees) per bigha or three-fifths of 
an acre. It will be seen therefrom 
that the greatest contrasts economic- 
ally — as we have found to exist in 
scenery as well as in the racial 
composition of the population — are 
found in Navsari Prant. The highest 
land values are in that jnant also 
— in the Rasti tract. Only in 14 ‘4 
per cent, of the area of that division 
however the land values have a 
minimum average of Rs. 100 per 
bigha. In Baroda Prant, 24'3 per 
cent, of the area is valued at that 
figure and over. Kadi Prant has a 
more uniform range ; while the two 
f rants of Kathiawad are the poorest 
in the value of its soil, as well as in 
its productivity. Ten years ago, Rao 
Bahadur Govindbhai thinks, the 
Baroda Prant land was more valuable 
than Kavsari, “ but the regular rain* 
fall and consequent immunity from 
famine of the latter district has 
brought it to the forefront.” 

474. Statistics of Yield — 

Turning to the variations in produc- 
tion, we have to rely on the crop 
estimates of local officers, which are 
compiled and published in the 
annual reports of Subas. Already it has been pointed out in Chapter I, 
para. 48, that the inclement condition of the seasons in recent years has compelled 
the cultivator increasingly to take to the commercial crops, and leave the food 
crops more and more to the marginal areas. The area gro\ving food crops is pro- 
gressively diminishing since 
1890, and the rate has been 
accelerated since 1917. 

In the margin are given 
figures for the two kinds of 
crops for the years 1911 
and 1920. in 1911, 
the total yield came to 
14-29 maunds per person 
(calculated on the popu- 
lation of 1911). In 1920 
the yield per person (cal- 
culated on the population of 
1921) comes to only 8-54 
maimds per person. So if these figures are to be believed the production has dec- 
reased to the extent of 5' 15 maunds per person. The non-food yield has increased 
from 2-45 maunds per person in 1911 to 3-27 in the latest year. The food 
yield has decreased from 11-84 maimds to only 5-27, so that production of food 
crops to-day is even less than half of what it was 10 years ago. The proportion of 
food crops produced in 1919-20 is the lowest in North Gujarat, with only 3- 34 
maimds per person, and the highest in Kathiawad with 14-20 maunds. South 
Gujarat produced according to the latest figures 4-47 maunds and Central Gujarat 
5 - 75 . Since 1911 the Kathiawad yield has decreased from 34-75 maunds to 
14 - 20 . The South Gujarat figures show the greatest proportionate decline. In 
maunds, the food yield there is now even less than one-third, and per head the 
food supply produced in the year is nearly one-fourth, • 


Food and Non-food Crops (yield in maunds — OOO’s 

OMITTED.) 


Yield in 1011 

Yield in 1920 

Division 




1 


Food. 

j Non-food. 

1 

Food. 

Non-food. 

i 

5tate . J 

i 

' 24,078 

4,978 

11,197 

6,659 

Central Gujarat 

5,432 

2,710 

4,038 

3,497 

North Gujarat 

6,959 

764 

3,007 

2,092 

South Gujarat 

5,491 

1,350 

1,624 

816 

Kathiawad 

6,196 

154 

2,528 

554 
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Turning to individual crops, the variation 
since 1911 is shewn in the marginal table. 
The largest decline is under pulses, in 
which the yield is now a little less than one- 
sixth. Wheat is more than halved, so are 
juicar and rice. On the other hand under 
non-food products, the cotton yield is now 
more by over 31 per cent., that of sugarcane 
is now fivefold and of linseed nearly sixfold. 

This displacement of food grains is no 
doubt a matter of serious anxiety. The 
extension of Railway communications has 
made it possible to distribute food 
grains more equally all over the State, but as 
the marginal statistics of raiJborne trade show, 
our dependence on the outside in the 

matter of food grains as markedly increased 
within recent years. The question of agri- 
cultural wages is looming more largely in the 
economies of cultivation and it is interesting to 
note in this connection that the cultivable land 
is passing more and more into the hands of non- 
agriculturists. The number of Khatedars who 
cultivate their own lands has increased from 
253,812 in 1909-10 to 261,273 in 1919-20, or 
by 2'9 per cent. In the same period, the non- 
cultivating holders of land have increased from 
53,941 to 66,887 or by 24 per cent. The figures 
of transfer of land by agriculturists to non-agri- 
culturists show that the tendency of the latter 
to take possession of the agriculturists’ land is 
to a certain extent increasing. 

475- The Size of the Holding— An 

interesting index of the economic changes in agri- 
culture is also afforded by a comparison of the size 
of holdings in the State in different years. The 
average size of the holding in 1905-06 was 17-75 
bighas. In 1910-11, it was 19-9. In the follow- 
ing interval it has remained almost at the same 
figure. In 1919-20, the size was 19-52 
bighas. In the marginal table, the 
size of holdings is compared for the 
years 1910-11, 1915-16 and 1919-20. 
The holdings below 25 bighas formed 
75 per cent, of the total in 191011. 
Since then an increase in the num- 
ber of holdings has occurred to the 
extent of 6 - 6 per cent. Of the total 
increase of 20,202 holdings, 17,158 or 
85 per cent, occurred in these small 
sized holdings. Thus their contri- 
bution to the total is larger than is 
warranted by their actual strength. The smallest sized holdings, i.e., those which, 
are not economic, have mcreased by 7-2 pointing to the influx of thriftless classes 
mto the ranks of the peasant proprietors. The middle group sized from five to 
100 bighas, the group which a cultivating owner is most likely to go in for as being 
easiest to manage and best looked after — shows an increase of 6 - 3 per cent But 
the larger holdings have increased by 9-3 per cent, so that it is probable that 
non-agricultural capitalists have taken increasingly to investing in land. 

476. General Agricultural Conditions— In various ways it is seen 

that the true agriculturists are feeling the necessity of change. The con- 
traction of credit due to many forces, the rise in world prices forcing up the wag- 
es of labour, the rapidly diminishing surplus of available land, t& influence of 



Number of Holdings 

Size of Holdings 

1910-11 

1915-16 

1919-20 

Five bighas and under. 
Between five and 25 

88,397 

91 ,876 

94,747 

bighas. 

Between 25 and 100 

114,918 

150,629 

155,726 

bighas. 

Between 100 and 500 

67,708 

70,055 

70,386 

bighas . 

Above 500 bighas. 

All Holdings 

6,597 

338 

307.958 

6,390 

399 

318,649 

6,877 

424 

328,160 


Imports and Exports of Food 
Graixs (Raileorxe Trade 
Figures) 


Year 

Food grains (net weight 
in Indian maunds) 

(OOO’s omitted) 

Exports 

Imports 

1915 

660 

371 

1916 

108 

2,758 

1917 

644 

3,533 

1918 

2 

4,776 

1919 

529 

2,404 


Year 

Average area (in bighas) of 
land transferred annually 
from agriculturists 


To agricul- 
turists 

L 

,To non-agri- 
1 culturists 

1 

1909-12 .. 

46,712 

1 16,260 

1912-15 . . 

71,913 

1 16,899 

191,5-17 . . 

86,396 

21,040 

1919-20 . . 

88,828 

34,019 

1920-21 . . 

79,106 

25,943 


Kind of Crop 

1 

Y’ield in maunds in 
(OOO's omitted) 


1911 

1920 

Food Crops. 



Rice 

4,852 

1,957 

Juvar 

7,3Gl 

4,430 

Bajri 

7,177 

3,113 

Kodra 

1,505 

706 

Pulse 

1,709 

289 

Wheat 

1,475 

702 

Son-food Crops 



Cotton 

3.906 

5,131 

Sugar-cane 

39 

190 

Tobacco 

480 

263 

Linseed 

114 

774 

Rapeseed . . 

439 

601 
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modern education and thought weakening the ties that have hitherto bound the 
cultivator to his soil, the insistent call of the towns with their industries and their 
higher wages to the aspiring youths of the country side — ’all these are causes that 
operate in this respect. Hitherto the figures do not show however any decline in the 
strength of the agricultural population; the increase has been indeed greater than the 
general increase in the population. But that this is so, and that an actual decline has 
been hitherto prevented is due to the fact that indigenous industries have decayed 
and that industries of the modern type have not yet sulficiently advanced to make 
their impress on the figures. The coming decade will show what the trend will 
be. And the test will be the wages of agrestic labour or in other words the cost 
of production. So long as the agriculturist is able to exact high prices for his com- 
mercial crops, so long the question of wages will not disturb him much, but as soon 
as the wages rise to a point at which the employer of general labour is enabled suc- 
cessfully to compete with the farmer, then will be the time for the latter to con si- 
der seriously whether he should have recourse to the labour-saving appliances of 
scientific agriculture and the intensive methods of Western countries. The 
ensuing years wiU see immense developments in these directions. In the co-opera- 
tion movement there is again the hope that agriculturists will find in its banks a 
sufficiency of ready capital to finance the ordinary movements of the crops. Or- 
dinarily, the indigenous organisation of rural credit wdth which now the ryot has 
dealings has little available capital to make advances wherewdth he can buy seed 
and meet the expenses of cultivation. The extension of co-operation among the 
more intelligent cidtivators is also an indication of their awakening to the need 
of pooling their resources and thus obtaining expensive agricultural machinery. 
But in the meanwhile in normal years, there is little indica- 
tion at present of any diminution of agricultural profits. 

The land revenue demand of a little over crore of rupees 
is about 15 per cent, of the annual gross profits of the agri- 
cultural classes. The tendency to relinquish land, as it 
appears from marginal figures, is much less now' than in 
previous years, so that at present there is no reason to 
doubt the tenacity with which the cultivator clings to the 
land. 

477. Income-tax Payers— Turning to the non-agricultural elements in 
the population, it is seen that the most important section are the income-tax pay- 
ers. In this State the minimum taxable limit is the income of Rs. 750 a year. The 
latest report shows that there were 9,915 assessees in 1920, of whom 1,726 were 
Government servants. There is a uniform scale of Rs. 1-8-0 per Rs. 100 of income 
charged as tax in the State. The income-tax demand from all assessees except Gov- 
ernment servants in 1920 was Rs. 1,71,766. This at the above rate w'ould mean an 
annual income of Rs. 1,14,51,060. Allowing for wilful concealments of mcome 
amoimting to about a third of this figure, we get an income of Rs. 1,52,68,080 an- 
nually or Rs. 1,864 per year per each person assessed amongst the non-agricultural 
classes. Giving four persons per each assessee as constituting his family and distri- 
buting the income among them equally wre have 32,756 persons or 15 per mille of the 
population having an income of Rs. 466 per head per year. These are necessarily 
the highest and economically the most efficient 
group in the State. The majority of these are of 
course in trade and manufactures. A large pro- 
portion of them are owners of property and not 
an inconsiderable section belongs to the pro- 
fessions. Comparing the figures of assessees 
with the corresponding statistics of 1910, 

^we see from the marginal figures satisfactory 
evidence that the wealth of the people has 
risen. Allowing for a more vigorous admi- 
nistration of the Income Tax Act indicated 
by the largest increase in the number of as- 
sessees occurring in the smallest sized incomes, 
one must still conclude that on the whole the 
income of the non-agricultural classes has 
risen. 

478. Summary — This chapter may seem to be unduly protracted but 
travelling over the figures collected and analysed, their extent and complexity will 
convince the reader that a cursory analysis — more cursory than the one here at- 
tempted — would have been inadequate under the circumstances. 


Numbee of Incoem Tax Assessees. 
(Governiieni Servaxts exceeded) 


Number in 

Size of Income (in 
Rupees) 

1920 

1910 

750-1,000 

4,613 

2,780 

1,000-2,500 

3,061 

1,844 

2,500-5,000 

388 

186 

5,000-10,000 

92 

55 

10,000-15,000 

12 

11 

15,000-20,000 

9 

8 

20,000 and over 

14 

4 



Land relin- 

Year. 

quished in 


bighas. 

1910-11 .. 

81.879 

1914-15 . . 

22,220 

1916-17 . . 

11.175 

1919-20 . . 

6,413 
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A general review of employments in the State enforces one impression on the 
mind more strongly than any other and that is the continued hold of the land on 
the people. Not only the persons supported by it have increased, but the indus- 
tries which are founded on this basic occupation and thrive on its prosperity show 
the greatest actual advance. Analysing the figures more closely we find the increase 
in the strength of agriculture counterbalanced by other circumstances. The rent 
receivers have decreased — the true agriculturists are allowing the non-cultivating 
sections to set up an “ absentee ” tenure of land ; and moreover the economies 
of cultivation have now to take into account the possibility of a contraction in the 
prices of crops and the danger of the cost of production rising to a level which would 
necessitate the recourse to machinery. Amongst the intelligent sections there 
is a growing consciousness towards imity and co-operation. Turnmg to other oc- 
cupations, we see that the competition of machinery and modern technical me- 
thods has led to the decay of some industries. But on the other hand certain other 
cottage industries have shewn a continued vitality. Generally modern business 
methods and organisation are slowly modifying the processes and the attitude of 
our artisans. Local capital is shewing a curious mixture of timidity and enterprise. 
While it rushes into the establishment of ginnmg factories and other industries 
where competition is already great, it fears the consequences of venturing into unex- 
plored avenues of enterprise inspite of the tested experience of other countries that 
such venturing will be profitable. The decade closing with the Census of 1921 marks 
the end of an epoch in the industrial history of this State. It has already regis- 
tered the initial stages of the new advance. The pressure of changing times is re- 
modelling the whole of our industrial organisation. The influx of new elements 
into agriculture — unused to its immemorial ways — may yet help to stir the back- 
waters of our rural life and to move what has hitherto seemed so moveless — to new 
ideas and new activities. 
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SUBSIDIAEY TABLE I. — General Distribution by Occupation 



Number per 10,000 

Percent AG 


OF TOTAL POPULA- 

CLASS, SUB- 


TION 

ORDER 

CLASS, SUB-CLASS AND ORDER 





Persons 

Actual 

Actual 


supported 

workers 

workers 

1 

2 

3 

4 

All Occupations 

1C, 000 

4,C72 

41 

A. Production of raw mater iais 

6,641 

2,682 

40 

I. Exploitation of animals and vegetation 

6.638 

2,681 

40 

1. Pasture and Agriculture 

6,625 

2,675 

40 

(a) Ordinary cultivation 

6,388 

2,575 

41 

( 1 ) Income from rent of agricultural land . . 

89 

32 

36 

i. Inamdars, Jagirdars and other alienated 




land holders 

15 

5 

33 

ii. Rent-receiving Khatedars 

74 

27 

37 

(2) Ordinary cultivators 

4,887 

1,690 

35 

i. Cultivating owners 

4,502 

1.537 

34 

ii. Cultivating tenants 

374 

148 

40 

Hi. Cultivators unspecified 

11 

5 

41 

(3) Agents, Managers of landed estates (not 




nlanters), clerks, rent collectors, etc. 

21 

10 

50 

(4) Parm servants 

31 

17 

54 

(5) Field labourers 

1,360 

826 

61 

(6) Growers of special products and market 




gardening 

11 

5 

47 

(7) Fruit, flower, vegetable, betel, viue, areca- 




nut, etc., growers 

11 

5 

47 

(c) Forestry 

7 

3 

46 

(d) Raising of farm stock 

219 

92 

42 

(e) Raising of small animals 


. . 

71 

2. Fishing and hunting 

13 

6 

45 

n. Exploitation of Minerals 

3 

1 

27 

3. Mines 

2 

1 

34 

4. Quarries of hard rocks . . 



33 

6. Salt, etc. . . 

1 


15 

B. Preparation and supply of raw materials 

1,987 

781 

39 

III. Industry 

1,192 

492 

41 

6. Textiles . . 

276 

126 

46 

7. Hides, skins and hard materials from the 




animal kingdom. . 

75 

28 

37 

8. Wood 

14J 

52 

36 

9. Metals . . 

70 

24 

33 

10. Ceramics 

132 

60 

46 

11, Chemical products properly so called 

53 

19 

36 

12, Food industries 

39 

19 

50 

13. Industries of dress and the toilet 

214 

88 

41 

14. Furniture industries . . 



36 

15. Building industries 

70 

29 

42 

16. Construction of means of transport . . 

2 

1 

55 

17. Production and transmission of physical 




forces (heat, light, electricity, motive power, 




etc.) 

1 

1 

69 

18. Unsi^ecified industries 

117 

46 

39 

IV. Transport . . 

131 

53 

40 

20. Transport by water 

14 

4 

31 

21. Transport by road 

42 

18 

44 

22. Transport by rail 

68 

28 

40 

23. Post Office, telegraph and telephone services 

7 

3 

37 

V. Trade 

663 

236 

36 

24. Banks, establishments of credit, exchange 




and insurance 

74 

24 

31 

25. Brokerage commission and export . . 

8 

2 

34 

26. Trade in textiles 

65 

21 


27. Trade in skins, leather and furs 

3 

1 

47 

28. Trade in wood . . 

6 

2 

35 

29. Trade in metals 

4 

1 

26 

30. Trade in Pottery, bricks and tiles 

2 

1 

44 

31. Trade in chemical products . . 

2 

1 

25 

32. Hotels, Cafes, restaurants, etc. 

19 

7 

34 

33. Other trade in food stuffs 

288 

110 

38 

34. Trade in clothing and toilet articles . . 

5 

2 

33 

35. Trade in furniture 

5 

2 

39 

36. Trade in building materials . . 

3 

1 

38 

37. Trade in means of transport . , 

28 

10 

36 

38. Trade in £ uel 

9 

1 

44 

39. Trade in articles of luxury and those per- 




tabling to letters and tHb arts and sciences . . 

20 

7 

34 

40. Trade of other sorts . . 

122 

40 

33 


ACTUAL WORKERS 
EMPLOYED 


Percentage of 

DEPENDENTS TO 
ACTUAL WORKERS 


Depen- 

dents 


I In other 


In In other 
City areas 





SUBSIDIAKY TABLE I. — General Distribution by Occupation — contd . 


CLASS, SUB-CLASS AND ORDER 

Nltmber per 10,000 

OF TOTAL POPULA- 
TION 

Percentage in each 

CLASS, SUB-CLASS AND 
ORDER OF 

Percentage of 

ACTUAL WORKERS 

EMPLOYED 

Percentage of 

DEPENDENTS TO 
ACTUAL WORKERS 

Persons 

supported 

Actual 

workers 

Actual 

workers 

Depen- 

dents 

In 

City 

In other 
areas 

In 

city 

In other 
areas 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

C. Public Administration and liberal arts . . 

634 

257 

41 

59 

22 

78 

152 

145 

VI. Public Force 

no 

50 

45 

55 

42 

58 

108 

128 

41. Army 

37 

19 

52 

48 

79 

21 

94 

94 

44. Police 

73 

31 

42 

58 

18 

82 

155 

133 

VII. 45. Public Administration 

na 

70 

36 

64 

26 

74 

218 

124 

VIII. Professions and liberal arts 

329 

137 

42 

58 

13 

87 

139 

140 

46. Religion 

204 

88 

43 

57 

8 

92 

no 

123 

47. Law 

10 

2 

26 

74 

39 

61 

251 

309 

48. Medicine 

17 

6 

35 

65 

31 

69 

193 

187 

49. Instruction 

63 

26 

41 

59 

16 

84 

171 

136 

50. Letters and arts and sciences. . 

35 

15 

42 

58 

23 

77 

99 

146 

D. Miscellaneous 

737 

352 

48 

52 

13 

87 

89 

112 

IX. 51. Persons living on their own income. 

54 

20 

37 

63 

32 

68 

137 

177 

X. 52. Domestic service . . 

43 

23 

53 

47 

15 

85 

109 

85 

XI. 53. Insufficiently described occupations. 

591 

2S0 

47 

S3 

11 

89 

88 

114 

XU. Unproductive 

49 

29 

58 

42 

20 

80 

26 

66 

54. Inmates of jails, asylums and hospitals 

4 

4 

86 

14 

82 

18 

14 

26 

55. Beggars, vagrants, prostitutes 

42 

23 

56 

44 

10 

90 

39 

84 

56. Other unclassified non-productive industries 

4 

2 

60 

40 

26 

74 

38 

77 
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SUBSIDIAEY TABLE II. — Distribution by Occupation in Natural 

Divisions 



Number per mille op Total Population supported in 

OCCUPATION 

Baroda 

State 

Central 

Gujarat 

Baroda 

City 

North 

Gujarat 

South 

Gujarat 

Kathia- 

wad 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Total 

I. — Exploitation op Animals and 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Vegetation 

664 

732 

63 

656 

770 

586 

l.-(o) Agricidlure 

(1) Income from rent of 

640 

717 

58 

623 

748 

558 

Agricultural land 
i. Inamdars, Jagirdars 
and other alienated 

9 

12 

10 

8 

3 

14 

landholders . . 
a. Rent receiving Kha- 

2 

1 

7 

7 

"4 

6 

tedars 

7 

11 

3 

1 

3 

8 

(2) Ordinary Cultivators . . 

489 

546 

38 

539 

431 

385 

i. Cultivating owners . 

450 

469 

33 

525 

380 

364 

it. Cultivating tenants. 
Hi. Cultivators unspe- 

38 

76 

5 

13 

51 

19 

cified 

(3) Agents, Managers of 
landed estates (not 
planters), clerks, rent 

1 

1 


1 

•1 

2 

collectors, etc. 

2 

1 

1 

2 

3 

3 

(4) Farm Servants . . 

3 

2 

•1 

•6 

13 

4 

(5) Field Labourers 

(6) Fruit, flower, vegetable, 

betel, vine, arecanut,. 

136 

155 

5 

72 

298 

152 

etc., growers . . 

1 

1 

4 

1 

•1 

•3 

(6) Pasture 

(11) Cattle and buffalo breed- 

22 

14 

3 

32 

13 

28 

ers and keepers 

(12) Sheep, goat and pig 

13 

8 

1 

18 

10 

15 

breeders 

(13) Breeders of other ani- 
mals (Horses, Mules, 

1 

♦ 2 

.... 

2 


•3 

Camels, Asses, etc.) . . 
(14) Herdsmen, Shepherds, 

.... 




.... 

10-3 

Goatherds, etc. 

8 

6 

2 

12 

3 

(15) Birds, bees, etc. 




.... 

.... 


(16) Silk Worms 

.... 




6 

.... 

2. Fishing and hunting 

1 


1 

-3 

9 

Others 

1 

1 

3 

1 


.... 

II. Exploitation op Minerals 

•3 

— 

— 

1 

1 

■1 

III.— Industry 

110 

104 

220 

133 

76 

134 

6. Textiles 

28 

24 

46 

33 

11 

34 

8. Wood 

14 

11 

25 

16 

13 

14 

9. Metal . . 

7 

5 

10 

9 

4 

7 

12. Food Industries 

13. Industries of the dress and 

4 

4 

19 

3 

3 

2-5 

the Toilet 

21 

19 

32 

21 

18 

31 

Other Industries 

45 

41 

88 

51 

27 

45*5 

IV. — Transport 

13 

8 

56 

11 

U 

16 

V. — Trade 

67 

49 

145 

77 

36 

91 

26. Trade in Textile 

32. Hotels, Cafes, Restaurants, 

7 

6 

19 

5 

5 

11 

etc. . . 

2 

2 

7 

1 

3 

1 

33. Other trade in food-stuffs . . 

29 

25 

63 

29 

16 

47 

other trade 

28 

16 

56 

42 

12 

32 

VI. — Public Force 

11 

7 

98 

5 

6 

15 

VII. ^ — Public Administration . . 

20 

15 

128 

10 

16 

28 

VIII. — Professions and Liberal Arts . . 

IX. — Persons living on their own 

33 

31 

97 

30 

16 

52 

Income 

6 

5 

33 

5 

2 

3 

X.^ — Domestic Service 

XI.^ — Insuppiciently described occu- 

3 

2 

15 

5 

4 

1 

PATIONS 

59 

43 

129 

62 

57 

67 

XIL — Unproductive... 

5 

4 

16 

5 

t 

1 

7 
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SUBSIDIAEY TABLE III — Distbibution op the Ageicultural, Indus- 
trial, Commercial and Professional Population in Natural Divisions 


1 A( 

JRICULTURE 

INDUSTRY INCLU DING 
MINES 


tX) 

a 

Si 

o 

1 ss 

S3 Sh 

^ o 
c6 *2 

Percentage 
on Agricul- 
tural Popu- 
lation op 

s 

G 

S 

« 

c6 3 

C- c 

O 

Cl, 

— .3^ 
os *Sh 

* 

Percentage 
ON Indus- 
trial Popu- 
lation OB’ 

1 

Natural Division I 

1 S 

c 

o 

II 

S3 

Proportion of agriei 
lation per 1,000 of 
lation 

Actual Workers 

Dependents 

Population supjiort 
try including Mine 

Projiortion of indus 
tion jier 1,000 of d 
lation 

Actual M'orkers 

De|>endents 

1 2 

3 

4 5 

6 

7 

8 9 

Baroda State 

1,360,746 

640 

40 60 

254,321 

m 

41 59 

Central Gujarat 

439,215 

717 

40 60 

63,671 

104 

44 56 

Baroda City 

5,468 

58 

42 58 

20,727 

220 

47 53 

Ncwth Gujarat 

; 562,234 

623 

36 64 

119,927 

134 

38 62 

South Gujarat . . 

254,407 

748 

50 50 

26,207 

77 

46 54 

Kathiawad 


558 

40 60 

23,789 

134 

40 60 


C0M.MERCE INCLUDING 
TRANSPORT 


professions 


OTHER OCCUPATIONS 


Natueal Division % s 


Baroda5tate ..168,970 79 36 


Central Gujarat 
Baroda City 
North Gujarat 
South Gujarat 
Kathiawad 


34,804 57 37 

18,975 201 38 

78,954 88 37 

17,167 51 36 

19,070 107 33 


70,059 33 42 

18,860 31 43 

9,145 97 42 

27,141 30 42 

5,627 16 40 

9,286 52 40 


58 272.426 128 

57 56,250 91 

58 40,397 424 

58 112,332 125 

60 36,964 108 

60 I 26,493 149 


45 55 

47 53 

45 oo 

42 58 

51 49 

50 50 





SUBSIDIARY TABLE TY. — Occupations combined with Agriculture 
WHERE Agriculture is the Subsidiary Occupation 


occupations 

Number per mille who are partially agriculturists 

Baroda 

State 

Central 

Gujarat 

Baroda 

City 

North 

Gujarat 

South 

Gujarat 

Kathia- 

wad 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

i 

6 

7 

TOTAL 

19 

20 

4 

27 

14 

10 

I Exploitation of Animals and 







Vegetation 

3 

< 


s 

.■) 

• 4 

L (a) Agriculture 







(7) Fruit, flow vegetable, betel, 







vine, arecanut, etc. growers 

24 

52 


23 



(b) Pasture 

SI 

26 



30 

4 

2. Fishing and hunting . . 

7 




10 


Others 

6 

12 


23 

3 


II Exploitation of JIinekals 

60 



00 



III iNDrSTRV 

46 

41 

■1 

61 

60 

‘^5 

6. Textiles 

62 

23 


61 

6 

41 

8. Wood 

57 

57 


81 

68 

31 

9. Metals 

80 

72 

2-5 

111 


■’4 

12. Food Industries 

4 

5 


4 

3 


13. Industries of the Dress and the 







Toilet . . 

54 

76 


(>4 

41 

IS 

Other Industries 

43 

39 


53 

71 

14 

IV Tr.ansport 

0 

17 


!J 

11 

11 

V Trade . . 

22 

46 

2 

23 

37 

29 

26. Trade in Te.xtile 

12 

8 


20 

17 

12 

32. Hotels, Cafes, Restaurants, etc. 

49 

35 


64 

96 


33. Other trade in food-stuffs 

5 

19 


15 

JO 

42 

Other Trade 

3 

29 

.> 

29 

64 


VI Public Force 

7 

147 

26 

3s 

sg 

0 

VII Public Administration 

S6 

4S 

6 

30 

S6 

z 

VIII Profession and Liber.al Arts . . 

33 

37 

2 

32 


11 

IX Persons living on their own 







INCOME 

■ii 

71 

1 

34 

41 

- 

X Domestic Service 

10 

23 

7 


4 


XI Insufficiently described occ u- 







RATIONS 

6 

11 




3 

XII Unproductr’e 

•5 

t) 

■■ 



6 


SUBSIDIARY' TABLE V.— Occupations combined with Agriculture when 
Agriculture is the principal Occupation 


L.andlords (Rent rbceivee-s) 

Ci LTiv.iTOR.s (Rent payers) 

F.irm Serv.ints— Field labourers 

Subsidiary Occupation 

Xumlx'r per 
I0,0u0 who 
follow it 

Subsidiarv- Occupation 

Number ix-r 
lO.OOO who 
follow it 

Sub-'idiary Occupation 

Number per 
] 0,000 who 
follow it 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Rent payers 

103 

R<^nt receivers 

10 

Rent receivers 

o 

Agricultural labourers 

78 

Agricultural laboureis 

57 

Rent payers 

6 

Government employes of all 


General labourers 

31 

General labourers 

92 

kinds 

121 







Government emploves of all 


Village watchmen 

3 

Mmiey lenders and grain deal- 


kinds 

59 

Cattle breeders and milkmen. . 

12 

ers 

175 

Jloney lenders and grain deal- 






ers 

23 

Mill-hands 


other trades of all kinds 

197 

Other traders ol all kinds 

31 





Fishermen and boatmen 

2 

Fishermen and boatmen 

•9 

Priests . . » . . 

31 







Cattle breeders and milkmen. . 

20 

Riec pounders . . 


Clerks of all kinds (not Gov- 




Traders of all kinds . . 


emment) 

22 

Village watchmen 

22 







Oil pressers 

• 6 

School Masters . . 

22 

^\eavers 

7 







^Veavers 

3 

Lawyers 

1-4 

Barbers 

14 





Oil pressers 

5 

Potters 

9 

Estate Agents and Managers. . 

7-4 



Leather workers 




Washermen 

•4 



Medical Practitioners 

6 

Potters . . 

21 

Blacksmiths and carj)entcrs . . 

•5 

Artisans 

33 



Washermen 




Blacksmiths and carpenters . . 

20 



Others . . 

306 

Others . . 

220 

Others • • ^ • 

101 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VI. — Occupations of Females by Sub-classes 
AND Selected Orders and Groups 


OCCUPATION 


Nl'meek of Actual 
W oKKERS 


Females 


I Number of 
' Females per 
1,000 Males 


BARODA STATE ! 

I. ExPLOITATTON of AMMALS and VEGETATrOX . . . .j 

I. PriMtircandAyririiUure .. .. .. .. . .j 

{f/) Oixbnarv cultivation. . 

I Income from rent of agricultural laud 

i. Inamdars, .lagirdars and other alienated land holders! 
li. Rent receiving Khatcdans .. .. .. 

! Ordruarv Cultivators 

I 

i. Cultivating owners 
ti. Cultivating tenants 
III. Cultivators unspecified 

1 Agents, managers of landed estates (not planters) eh rks, lent I 
collectors, etc. 

t Farm Servants .. .. .. .. .. .. , 

i Field lahomers 

' (6) Growers of ifieeial jiroduct.-. .iiid market gardening 

fruit, Hower, vegetable, betel, vine, areca-nut, etc..' 
growers . . . . . . . . . . . . j 

(c) Forestry .. .. .. .. .. .. _j 

» Wood-cutters, fire- wood, catechu, rubber, etc., collectors and! 
charcoal burners . . .. .. .. .. .. , j 

(d) Raising of farm stock .. .. .. .. ._i 

Cattle and buffalo breeders and keepers . . .. .. ..1 

! Sheep, goat and pig breeders . . . . . , . . j 

Herdsmen, shepherds, goatherds, etc. .. ., .. .J 

•?. Fishing md hiintincj .. .. .. .. ,. . .j 

' Fishing .. .. ., .. .. .. 

II. — Exploit.atiox of -MI-XEBALS ! 

III. — IXDUSTKY .. .. .. ,. .. _ j 

U. Tejrtiles . . 

! Cotton ginning, cleaning and jiressing 
Cotton sjnnning 
Cotton .sizing and weaving 
Rope, twine and string 

Dyeing, bleaching, printing, jireparation and .sponging ol tex- 
tiles . . . . . . . . . . . 

Lace, oreix;. embroideries, fringes, etc., and insufticientlj- des- 
cribed textile industries 

7. Hides, si:ins and hard material.^ jrnvi the mibiud kingdom 
Tanners, curriers, leather dressers and leattier dyers, etc. 

X. Wood 
Sawyers 

Carpenters, turners and joiners, etc. 

Basket-makers and other industries ol woody materials includ- 
ing leaves and thatohers and builders working with bamboo 
reeds and similar materials 

0. Metals . . 

Other workers in iron and makers of implements and tools prin- 
cipally or exclusively of iron . . . . . . ^ 

10. Ceramics 

Potters and earthen pipe and bowl makers 
Brick and tile makers 


1 

3 

4 

1 

1 

o 

620,232 

245,789 

396 

j 

1 

170,1 H 

4-JH 

1 

.;dr,g.: ; 


4-3li 

38A4-7g 

1 

1 I (>.7. 18:1 

\ 4.3l' 

4,177 

2 ,(il 0 

(i2.7 

7'J7 

I’l’t) 

284 

.3.38it 

2,384 

70.7 

301,-704 

1 

37,8-7(> 1 

193 

277,008 1 

t 

49.883 1 

180 

24,170 1 

7..334 1 

303 

317 ; 

1 

t>39 ! 

2,0 Ifi 


78-0 ; 

-•>1 i 

U '.3.(177 ! 


91() 

180 

203 

044 

■SI 

126 

•744 

1 

U.I 

1.7,037 

4,.703 

299 

9.318 

■ 3,034 

326 

7.73 

i 39 

.72 

4,030 

:.4:io 

290 

7 

4S(i 

0 ->l 

737 

1 

480 

i 

651 

■ y'S 

i 

■7.321 

77,14.; 

1 :.K,4'C 

.v,n 

C,77s 

i 

472 

4,733 1 

1,370 

291 

0.70 i 

i 735 

1,115 

10,390 

I 5,395 

510 

308 

303 

757 

1,1.70 

574 

.396 

383 

143 

371 

1 

4,44.-, 

1,410 

,32.9 

J. 300 

1,.374 

.318 

0,714 

1,051 

177 

m 

872 

22 

25 

7,125 

230 

32 

1,317 

1.399 

1,063 

4,’j60 

415 

91 

3,715 

303 

82 

S,5.30 

4,3J4 

506 

7,351 

3, 628 

494 

1,147 

625 

545 
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,SUBSIDTAEY TABLE VI. — Occurations of Females by Sub-classes 
AND Selected Orders and Groups — contd. 


Grou 

No. 

P 

OCCUPATION 

1 

] Number of Actual 

1 WOEKEC.S 

Xumber of 
Fetnales iier 



i 

1 Hales 

1 

Females 

j 1,000 Males 

1 

0 

3 

4 

5 


11. Chemical products properly SO called 

•7.2S; 

1 

2.16 

61 

Manufacture and refining of vegetable oils 

3,159 

i 7U8 

224 


22 Food industries 

1,SS4 

2.212 

1,FI0 

65 

Rice pounders, and buskers and Hour grind<‘rs . . 

iyiH) 

1,772 

2,6^5 

67 

Grain parehers, etc. 

114 

10 S 

941 

68 

Butchers 

Hi5 

70 

179 

72 

Sweetmeat makers and preparers of jam and condiments, etc 

255 

40 

!,->7 

75 

Manufactureis of tobacco, opium and ganja 

312 

227 

727 


Id. Industries of dress and the toilet 

! 14,0.js 

j 

I 

1 1,616 

?s 

77 

Tailors, milUners, dress maker.?, darners, and embroiderers on 

i 

1 

1 



linen 

4,330 

3.237 

74S 

78 

Shoe, boot and isandal maker* 

2,523 

.710 

202 

80 

Washinfr, cleaning and dveing . . 

802 

613 

761 

81 

Barbers, hair dressers and wig makers . . 

6.276 

218 

35 


1-j. Bulldimj iiidudiic-s 

•5,227 

1.632 

16.3 

85 

Lime burners, cement workers 

43.-> 

56 

129 

86 

Excavators and well-sinkers 

113 

357 

3. 1.-9 

87 

Stone cutters and dre.ssers 

293 

142 

47 S 

88 

Brick layers and masons . . 

4.041 

437 

10 .s 

89 

Builders (other than buildings of bamboo or .similar mate- 
rials) painters, decorators of houses, tder-, plumbers, 
etc. 

345 

40 

116 


IS. Other miscellaneous and undefined industries 

7.231 

2.113 


98 

Workers in precious stones and metals, cnameller.s. im- 
mitation jewellery makers, gilders, etc. 

2,571 

73 

28 

103 

Sweejjers, seavangers, etc.. . 

3,135 

1,875 

598 


IV — Traxspout . . 

6,161 

l,it3i 

16.1 


21. Transport by road 

3,660 

371 

2S.-J 

113 

Owners, managers and employes (excluding iiersonal servants) 
connected with mechanically driven vehielcs (including 
trams) 

114 

32 

281 

lU 

Ditto, connected with other vehiclc.s .. 

1,492 

829 

556 

117 

Porters and messengers 

1,102 

•> 

o 


22. Transport by rail 

1,631 

h22 

Z,'7 

118 

Railway emploves of all kinds other than coolies 

3,755 

799 

213 

119 

Labourers employed on railway construction and maintenance 
and coolies and porters employed on railway pre- 
mises 

1,176 

1 

I 

123 

105 


V. — Trade . . 

10,1.16 


?L/ 

121 

21. Banks, establishments of credit, exchange and insurance. 

Bank managers, money lenders, exchange and insurance 
agents, money changers and brokers and their em- 
ployes 

3,852 

1,244 

326 

122 

2i). Brokerage, commission and export. 

Brokers, Commission Agents, commercial travellers, ware- 
house owners and employes 

418 

84 

201 

123 

26. Trade in textiles. 

Trade in piece-goods, wool, cotton, silk, hair and other tex- 
tiles 

4,157 

294 

71 

124 

27. Trade in skins, leather and furs. 

Trade in skins, leather, furs, feathers, horn, etc. , and articles 
made from these 

196 

38 

194 


T 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VT— Occupations of Females by Sub-classes 
AND Selected Orders and Groups — - conkl . 


Group 

No. 

OCCUPATION 

Number of Actual 
Workers 

Number of 
Females per 



Males 

Females 

Loot) Males 

1 

o 

3 

i 

4 

5 

125 

Trade in wood. 

Trade in wood (not fii-e wood) cork, bark, bamboo, thatch, 
etc. . and articles made from these 

359 

133 

37 


3'2. Hotels, cafes, restaurants, etc. 

1.32.-) 

l->3 

113 

139 

Vendors of wine, liquors, aerated waters and ice 

789 

103 

131 

130 

Owners and managers of Jiotels, cookshops, sarais.etc. . and 
their employes 

536 

50 

93 


■33. Other trade in food stuffs 

17.627 

■-),S12 

3.30 

131 

Viah dealei> . . 

88 

23 

261 

133 

Grocers and sellers of vegetable oil, salt and other condi- 
ments 

1,564 

174 

111 

133 

Sellers of milk, butter, ghee, poultry, eggs. etc. 

948 

740 

781 

134 

Sellers of sweetmeats, f'Ugar, gur and molasses . . 

70- 

79 

112 

135 

Cardamom, betel leaf, vegetables, fruit and areca nut sellers. 

4,052 

3,411 

842 

136 

Grain and pulse dealers 

9,098 

1,102 

121 

137 

Tobacco, opium, ganja, etc. . sellers 

1,042 

154 

148 

138 

Dealers in sheep, goats and pigs . . 

37 

6 

162 

139 

Dealers in hay, grass and fodder . . 

91 

123 

1,352 

140 

•34. Trade in (.hthinej and toilet nrikUrt. 

Trade in ready made clothing and other article.s of dress 
and the toilet (hats, umbrell.i.s, sock.s. l■ead^■lnade shoes, 
perfumes, etc.) . . 

327 

11 

34 


31. Trade in funidiire 

4-74 

30 

06 

141 

Trade in furniture, caiiiet.s, curtains and bedding 

78 

18 

231 


37. Tretde in mean-': of trani^orl . . 

1 .im 

208 

106 

147 

3S. Trade in fuel. 

Dealers in fire wood, charcoal, coal, cowdiing, etc. 

512 

283 

555 


Trade in articles of luxuri/ and those pertainimj to !etl>rs 
and the arts and seiencf-'- 

1,176 

231 

196 

148 

Dealers in precious stones jowollerv (mal and imitati<»ii) docks, 
optical in-?tiument>. et<*. 

624 

37 

59 

149 

Dealers in common bangles, bead, necklaces, fans, .small ar- 
ticles, tuv.', hunting niul H.'.liing tackle,, ttowevs, etc. . . 

401 

177 

441 

150 

J^uhlisher.s, book-sdlers. .stationeis, dealers in music, ])ic- 
tures, musical in>irument.> and cunu*itie-s 

151 

17 

112 


4ii. Trade of other 607/S 

7,.3.-,U 

1,224 

166 

151 

Dealers in rags, stable refuse, etc. 

121 

38 

298 

152 

General .store-kee^^ei's and shop keejiers otlierwLse unspeci' 
tied 

1,637 

196 

120 

153 

Itinerant traders, jiedlar.s, hawkers etc... 

896 

447 

499 

154 

Other traders (including farmers of pounds, tolls and mar- 
kets) 

4,705 

543 

116 


VI. — PUBLTC POKOE 

10, m 

.... 



Vn. — 45. Public Administration 

13,996 

807 

38 

161 

Service of the State ... 

10,418 

443 

43 

162 

Service of Indian and foreign States 

483 

29 

60 

163 

Municipal and other local {not village) service , . 

1,410 

262 

186 

164 

Village Officials and servants other than watchmen 

1,685 

73 

43 


VIII. — Professions and libeeai, arts 

24,663 

4f43 

184 


d6. Seligion 

14,903 

3,732 

2,30 

165 

Priests, Ministers, etc. 

7,052 

1,271 

180 

166 

Religious mendicants, inmates of monasteries, etc. 

5,037 

2,010 

399 

167 

Catechists, readers, church and mission service 

162 

24 

148 

108 

Temple, burial or burning ground service, pilgrim conduc- 

2,652 

427 

161 


« 

1,079 

161 

149 




SUBSIDIARY TABLE YI. — Occupations OF Females by Sub-classes 
AND Selected OrdePvS and Groups — concld. 


Group 

No. 

1 

! 

occupation 

Number of Actu.vl 
Workers 

Number of 
Females ixu* 



Males 1 

Females 

1,000 Males 

1 

2 

1 

•i 

5 

171 

Medical practitioners of all kinds, mcluding deutists, oculists 
and veterinary surgeons . . 

820 

39 

48 

172 

ilidwivea, vaccinatoia, compounders, nurses, masaeura, etc. . . 

259 

122 

471 


JU. Instructions 


JdO 

.S'c- 

173 

Professora and teachers ol all kinds 

4,4J1 

399 

90 


Letters and arts a7id sciences 

■2.0H4 

'J-JO 

74 

177 

Authors, editors, iournahsts, artists, photographers, sculp- 
tors, astronomers, meteorologi.'.ts, botaiiisl.s and astrologors. 
etc. 

511 

23 


178 

Music composers and masters, playei'fs on all kinds of musical 
instruments (not Militaiy) lingers, actors and dancer^ 

1.085 

109 

100 

180 

lY.— JI. — P ebsoxs livixo peincieallv ox tkeik iscome. 

Proprietors (other than of agricultural land) fund and scho- 
larship holdei's and pensioners . . 

2,873 

1,436 

500 


X. — ^12. — Domestic service 

7,9.;.; 

2,849 

l,4.j7 

181 

Cooks, water carriers, door-keepers, watchmen and other in- 
door servants 

1.365 

2,740 

2 >007 

00 

Private grooms, coachmen, dog- boys, etc. 

552 

109 

197 


XI. — IxsrFFICIEXTLY DESt RIBED OCl UP.VTIOX.S 

id. General iermn which do ml indiealt u definite occupation . . 

d-j,2or 

-24, m 

093 

185 

Cashiers, accountants, book-keeiJcrs. clerks and otner em- 
ploj’es in unspecified ottices, waivhouses and shops . . 

15,051) 

1,209 

SO 

187 

Labourers and workmen <Jtlierw'i>e uns|)eci!ied .. 

19,032 

23.190 

1,182 


XII. — UxPEODUCTlVE 

4,tr,s 

1,!>M 

477 

188 

o4. Inmates of jails, asyhnns and hospitals 

Inmates of jails, asylums and almhouses 

718 

45 

63 


•)7. Beggars, vagrants, prostitutes 

elyj-i'T 


1 477 

189 

Beggars, vagrants, witches, wizards, etc. 

3,339 

1,525 


190 

Procurers and prostitute.? . . 

5 

09 

13,800 

191 

■d).- -Other unclassified non-productive indudries 

I OH 

;iju 
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SUBSIDIAEY TABLE VII. — Selected Occupations 


Group No. 

Occupation 

Popula- 
tion sup- 
ported in 
1921 

1 Popula- 
tion sup 
ported in 
1911 

Popula- 
tion sup 
ported in 
1901 

; Percent - 
; age of Va 
riation 
from 1901 

1 to 1921 

1 

j Percent - 
-j age of 

1 Variation 

1 from 1911 
to 1921 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

4 

5 


6 


7 


Class. A. — Production of Raw Materials . . 

1,412,330 

1,332,881 

1,061.632 

-b 

33-0 

+ 

5 96 


aUB-GLASSI.— EXPLOIT ATIOX OF 

ANIMALS AND VEGETATION. 

1,411.663 

1,332,7.70 

1,1161.3-21 

+ 

33 * 0 

4 - 

JV92 


Order 1. Pasture and Agricultwe 

1 JOS. nil 

l,:j29,nt,i 

l.tl.79,IJ74 

-f 

3trl2 

+ 

.7-94 

1 

Income from rent of Agricultural land 

18,965 

2.5,681 

78,569 

— 

75' 87 


26- 15 

O 

Ordinarv Cultivators 

1,039.217 

944.994 

j 556,119 


86-87 


9-97 

3 

Agents, Managers of landed estates (not j)lantcrs), 
clerks, rent-collectors, etc. 

4,444 

211 

1.950 

-f- 

127-99 

+ 

2006-16 

4-5 

6 

Farm servants and field labourers . . 

Tea, Coffee, Cinchona, rubber and indigo planta- 
tions. 

295,815 

' 313,-179 

372,964 

85 


20-68 


5- 64 

7 

Fruit, flower, vegetable, betel, vine, arecanut, 
etc., growers. 

2,305 

2,.536 

4.942 

— 

53-36 

— 

9-11 

9 

Wood cutters ; fire-wood, catecha, rubber, etc , 
collectors and charcoal burners. 

1,340 

281 

1.145 


17-0 


376' 87 

11 

Cattle and buffalo breeders and keepers . • 

27,536 

25.3.30 

8,542 

-b 

222-36 


8-31 

12 

Sheep, goat and pig breeders 

1,624 

9,740 

7,698 

— 

79 


83-43 

13 

Breeders of other animals (horses, mules, camels, 
asses, etc.) . . 

79 

1,536 

831 

— 

90-5 

— 

94-86 

14 

Herdsmen, shepherds, goatherds, etc. 

17,358 

5,633 

25,820 


32-79 

+ 

208-15 


Obdee 2. Fishing and hunting 

■2,710 

2.79-7 

1,647 

-b 

65 

— 

2-72 

17 

Fishing 

2,710 

2,783 

1,330 

-b 

103-76 

— 

2-84 


SUB-CLASS II.— EXPLOITATION OF 
MINERALS 

007 

12-7 

311 

-r 

114-47 

- 

41-67 


Class B. — Preparation and Supply of .Ma- 
terial Substances. 

422,624 

396,588 

386.644 

+ 

9 3 

-b 

6 56 


SUB-CLASS III.— INDUSTRY 

253j6o4 

260,<)o0 

234,840 

-b 

s-o 


1-J 


Order 6. Textiles 

.70,780 

.7-2,433 

44,03.7 

-b 

26-3 


S-3 

25 

Cotton ginning, cleaning and pressing 

11,649 

10,635 

4,415 

-b 

163-85 

-b 

9 -.52 

26*27 

Cotton Spinning, Sizing and Weaving 

39,272 

33.802 

3.3,128 

-b 

11-79 

+ 

16-18 

29 

Rope, twine and string 

817 

491 

958 

— 

14-72 

+ 

66-39 

31-33 

Wool carding and spinning, weaving of woollen 
blankets and carpets. 

337 

92 

535 

— 

37-01 

-b 

266-3 

34-35 

Silk spinners and weavers 

635 

1,191 

138 


360-1 

— 

46-69 

37 

Dyeing, bleaching, printing preparation and spong- 
ing of textiles. 

4,305 

3,906 

3.55o 

"f 

22-79 

+ 

lo 


Order 7. Hides, skins and hard materials from 
the animal kingdom 

17,901 

16,032 

10,360 

— 

17-29 

— 

6- 4-2 

39 

Tanners, curriers, leather dressers and dyers, etc. 

15,474 

14,967 

18,111 



14-6 

+ 

3-38 

40 

Makers of leather articles such as trunks, water- 
bags, saddlery or harness, etc., etc. 

128 

1,035 

1,250 

— 

89-76 


87-63 

42 

Bone, ivory, horn, shell, etc., workers (except but- 
ton.) 

320 

30 

29 

-b 1003 -45 I 

+ 

966-67 


Order 8. Wood 

3.-!,:U9 

26^27.7 

10,2.76 

-b 

105-1.7 

+ 

-2ti- 02 

43-44 

Sawyers, carpenters, turners and joiners, etc. 

24,050 

20,969 

12,561 

-b 

91-46 

+ 

14-69 

45 

Basket makers and other industries of woody ma- 
terial, including leaves and thateht's and build- 
ers working with bamboo reeds and similar ma- 
terials. 

6,299 

5,306 

3,695 

-b 

70-47 

+ 

18-71 


Order 9. Metals . . 

14,869 

16,150 

10,758 

-b 

38-21 

— 

8-0 

46 

Forging and rolling of iron and other metals 

136 

• • • • 

102 

-b 

33-33 



49 

Workers in brass, copper and bell metal . . 

2,089 

2,195 

405 

-b 

415-8 

— 

4*88 

50 

Workers in other metals except precious metals, 
(tin, zinc, lead, quick silver, etc ) 

590 

zn 

576 

-b 

2-43 

+ 

113-0 


Order 10. Ceramics. 

28,120 

26,743 

24,446 

-b 

1.7-6 

-b 

5 • 15 

56 

Brick and tile makers 

3,358 

809 

1,642 

-b 

104-51 

-b 

315-0 


Order 1 1 . Chemical products properly so called 
and analogous. 

11,310 

10,953 

ia,m 

-b 

10-98 

-b 

3-26 


Order 12. Food Industries 

8,248 

11,314 

12,069 

— 

31-66 

- 

37-1 

66 

Bakers and biscuit makers . . 

127 

12 

347 


63-4 

4- I 

67 

Grain parchers, etc. .. ' 

575 

310 

918 


37-36 

4' 

20-97 
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SUBSIDIAKY TABLE VII. — Selected Occupations — contd. 


Group No. 

1 

i 

i 

Occupation . 

i 

Popula - 
tion sup- 
ported in 
1921 

Popula- 
tion sup- 
ported in 
1911 

Popula- 
tion sup- 
ported in 
1901 

Percent- 
ige of Va- 
riation 
from 1901 
to 1921 

Percent- 
age of Va- 
riation 
from 1911 
to 1921 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

e 


7 

68 

Butchers 

1 

1,470 : 

1,641 

1,317 l-f 11-61 

_ 

10-42 

70 

Butter, cheese and ghee makers 

12 

177 - 

- 93-23 



72 

Sweetmeat makers, preparers of jam and condi- 
ments, etc. 

714 

1,538 

868 i- 

- 17-74 


-53*58 

73 

Brewers and distillers 

41 

248 

731 !- 

- 94-4 

— 

83-47 

74 

Toddy drawers 

92 

884 

54 -f 70-37 

— 

89-59 

to 

Manufacturers of tobacco, opium and ganja 

1,215 

1,328 

179 l-f 578-77 

1 

— 

8-51 


Order 13. Industries of dreiS and toilet 

4.5,tS5 

43,632 

47,034 

- 3-29 

— 

■32 

78 

Shoe, boot and sandal makers 

8,258 

8,266 

9,504 j- 

- 13-11 



-82 

79 

Other industries pertaining to dress-gloves, socks, 
gaiters, belt^. 

215 

127 

238 

- 9-67 

+ 

69-29 

81 

Barbers, hair -dressers and wig makers 

18,471 

19,787 

19,837 

— 6-89 

— 

6-66 

82 

Other mdustries connected with the toilet (tatto- 
oers, shampooers, bath-houses, etc.) 

11 

— 

219 

— 95-0 



86 

Order 15. Building Industries .. 

14,666 

1-2,931 

15, 3-27 

— 3-01 

+ 

14-06 

87 

Excavators and well-sinkers 

666 

1,222 

4,070 

— 82-01 

— 

45*5 

-ss 

Stone-cutters and dre.sscrs, bricklayers and masons 

12,169 

9,253 

9,091 

-h 33-86 

+ 

31-51 


Order 18. Other Miscellaneous and undefined 
industries. 

•24,896 

31,007 

32,041 

— 22-2-9 

— 

20-9 

98 

Workers in precious stones and metals, enamellers. 
imitation jewellery makers, gilders, etc 

6,294 

10,158 

8,813 

— 28-58 

— 

38-04 

99 

Makers of bangles or beads or necklaces of other 
materials than glass and makers of spangle, 
rosarie.s, liugams and sacred threads. 

5,528 

13 

2,669 

■f 107-12 

+ 

42 4 23 

102 

-103 

Contractors fur the dispo.sal of refuse, dust, etc, 
and sweepers, scavengers, etc. 

S U IS CLA BS I y—TBA yBBOBT 

10,207 

19,590 

18,300 

— 44-23 

— 

47.89 


27,034 

i6,63S 

8,742 

+ 219-77 

+ 

6S-0 


Order 20. Transport by water 

3,0Ib 

1,861 

4, .344 

— 30'39 

+ 

62-0 

107 

Ship owners and their employes, ship brokers, 
shijis' oflicer.s, engineers, mariners and firemen 
Persons (including labourers) employed on the 
maintenance of streams, rivers and canals in- 
cluding construction. 


.... 

587 

.... 



108- 

109 

101 

41 

3,509 

— 97-12 

-f 

146-34 

110 

Boat owners, boatmen and towmen 

2,613 

1,816 

240 

-j- 988* 75 

+ 

43-88 


Order 21 Transport by road 

6,897 

5,960 

1,704 

+ 422-0 

+ 

49-3 

113- 

114 

Owners, managers and employes (including per- 
.sonal servants) connected with mechanically 
driven (including trams) as well as other vehi- 

6,068 

4,534 

818 

+ 641-8 

JL 

33-85 

11.5 

I’alki, etc*. , bearers and owners 


12 

160 




116 

Pack elephant, cainid, mule, ass and bpllock own- 
ers and drivers. 

489 

850 

320 

-f 52-84 

— ' 

42-47 

117 

Porters and messengers 

2,185 

236 

406 

+ 438- 18 

+ 

825-85 


Order Transport by rail 

14,499 


2,129 

-f- oSl * 0 

+ 

124-5 

118 

Railway emplove.s of all kinds other than coolies . 

12,036 

6,226 

2,129 

-P 465-33 

+ 

93-32 

119 

Labourer.s emploi-cd on railway construction and 
maintenance and coolies and jicrtcrs employed 
on railway premise.s. 

2,463 

232 



-f 

961-63 


Order 26 Post Office, telegraph and telephone ser- 
vices 

1 ,o4.3 

2,359 

363 

-f 173-09 

— 

34 -.59 


SUB-CLASS V.-^TRADE 

141,616 

1 ■29,900 

1 143,062 

— 1-43 

+ 

S*56 

121 

Order 24. Banks.establishmtnts of credit exchangi 
and iTisHrance {Bank managers, money lenders ^ex 
change and insurance agents^ money changers and 
brokers and their employes). 

1.5,751 

1 7,600 

16,582 

— 5-01 


10-5 

122 

Order 25 Brokerage, commission and expor 
(Broker, commission agents, commercia 

traeellers, ware house owners and employes) 

1.77.5 

1,200 

1,852 

— 4-16 

+ 

47-92 

123 

Order 26. Trade in textiles (Trade in piece goods 
wool, cotton, silk, hair and other textiles). 

13,875 

11,131 

9,892 

+ 40-26 

+ 

24-65 

124 

Order 27. Trade in skins, leather and furs (Tra 
de in skins, leather, jars, feathers, horns, etc., aru 
articles made from these). 

607 

1 

1,888 

1,742 

— 65-15 

! 

64-01 

125 

Order 28. Trade in wood {Trade in wood no 
firewood)^ cork, baric, bamboo, thatch, etc,, am 
articles made from these. 

lfi!67 

i 

930 

1 .319 

1 

1 

+ 297-18 

i 4- 

36-24 

126 

Obdee 29. Trdde in metals ( Trade in metals, ma 
cMnery, knives, tools, etc.) 

772 

954 

i 

1 > 

+2,390-32 


19.08 
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SUBiSiDIAEY TABLE VIT.- Selected OccrPATioNS — contd. 






[ 

Percent- 

1 Percent- 

o 


Popula- 

Popula- 

Popula- 

age of Va- 

age of Va- 


(Hil’PATIOX • 

tion sup- 

tion Mip- 

tion sup- 

riatiun 

' riat ion 


I 

ported in 

ported in 

ported in 

from 1901 

horn 191 1 

Gru 

j 

1921 

1911 

1901 

to 1921 

to 1921 

1 

o 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

127 

Order 30. Trade pottery , bricks and lilts 

34.i 

.94 

2, .5.95 

— 86 -72 

i 4- ■?67-(C 

128 

Order 31. Trade in chonical products idniys. 

.52.V 

2^6 

.947 

— 44-25 

4- 206-25 


dyt>, paints, pctrolcinn, explosives, etc.) 







Order 3i\ lloltls, cajes, rodanranis, 'tc. .. 

d.tl-Ii 

.j.ttyi 


4- 75 • 22 

4- 28-7.; 

129 

Vendors of wine, liquors, crated water.s and ice . . 

2,684 

2,779 

2,090 

4- 28-42 

— 3-4g 

130 

Owners and managers of hotels cookshops. sarais. 

1,341 

611 

207 

4- 547-82 

4- 119-47 


etc., and their employes. 







Order 33. Other iradt in foori -.stuffs 

61,.31-3 

■UJl^ 

53,634 

+ 24 -.52 

+ 22-0.5 

131 

Fish dealers . . 

263 

1,696 

1,844 

— 85-74 

— 84-5 

132 

Grocers and sellers of vegetable oil, v^alt, and other 

1,808 

4,.556 

7,456 

— 34*31 

1*51 


condiments. 






133 

Sellers of milk, butter, ahee, poiiltrv, Cffus. etc. . . 

3,801 

3.249 

2,794 

— 36-04 

4- 16-98 

134 

Sellers of sweetmeats, suaar, aur and molassC' 

2,031 

637 

1.067 

+ 83-13 

4- 219-30 

135 

Cardamom, tretel leaf, vegetables, fruits and areca- 

16,416 

17,814 

13,372 

- 22-76 

— 7 '85 


nut sellers. 






136 

Grain and pulse dealers 

30,300 

23,861 

19.341 

4- 56 - 66 

4- 26-96 

137 

Tobacco, opium, ganja, etc., sellers 

3,118 

1.811 

1,624 

- 91-99 

-i- 72-17 

138 

Dealers in sheep, coats and pic-s 

77 

511 

2.(Lj4 

96-26 

— 85*77 

139 

Dealers in hay. gra.ss and fodder 

405 

ooi) 

3.9S2 

— 89-83 

26-37 

140 

Order 34. Trade in clothing and toilet nrltcla 

1,(.C6 

2,42; 

■IJOl* 

— r.;'7> 

-- 27 -.4 


[Trade in ready made clothinq and oOier aifirdi-^ 







of dre^s and the toilet (/iu/s. timhrdlor. socki. 







leady made .^hoti, perfumes, efc] 







Order 35. Trade in furniture 

l,lls 

■yjj 


... 

T- 2 2.5-76 

14] 

Trade in furniture, earpets, curtains and Ix'ddiiig. . 

283 

40.1 

4U5 

30-13 

29-43 

143 

Order 36. Trade in huililing matcn./ih tTrade in 


489 

u:, ') 

-- 29 an 

-7> • fio 


buildinrj ynaierkds other than bntl'x. tik-'< <in<L wood- 







en materials). i 






144- 


! 





146 

Order 37. Trade in means of transport 



'1,1 01 

- 33 • f!3 

4- A--’ -VI 

147 

Order 38. Trade in furl --Dealers in fire-imod. 

l.s.'A 

lyiSl 

■;,.9.9; 

54-02 

4- ih-.;i 


charcoal, coal, coic diniy, etc. 







Order 39. Trade in eiriicUs of luvun/ ami tho^' 

4,l.s7 



-• 2 7-.;9 

- ','6- 6/ 


pfrtaininrj to l< and the ath and 






148 

Dealers in precious atones, jewellciy (reel and imi- 

2,459 

1,7-59 

161 

-1.427-32 

- 39-79 


tation). clocks, optical instruments, et-. 






149 

Dealers in common bangles, bead necklaces, fans. 

1.273 

70M 

4,48-1 


- 71) -54 


small articles, tovs. hunting and tithing tackle. 







dowers, etc. 






150 

Publishers, book-sellers, stationers, dealers in mu- 


2ng 

423 

4- 7 - .56 

- l-'.5-24 


sic, pictures, musical instruments and euiiositiC" 







Order 40. Trade of other sorts 

.0,8.'0 

?9,4.97 


— 7 ' 1 J 

7 2-22 

151 

Dealers in rags stable refuse, etc. . . 

249 

97 




153 

Itinerant tr.iders, pedlars, liawkers, etc. . . 

5,731 

27!) 

1,1 8S 

- 2.S5-;i4 

r 1,955-2;! 


Class C.' — Public Administration and 

134,780 

148,275 

127,179 

rt 5 97 

— 9 11 


Liberal Arts 







.-iUB-CLA.S.S VI. PUBLIC FORCE .. 



4.-249 

4- -141, -OJ 

. - i.i-tii 


Order 41. .Irnuj 

7,8.0 

72,500 


+ 225- 51 

— 52 -ll 

155 

Army (Im})eiTal) 

121 

1.1 109 

271 

- 55 * 3' 

88 -01 

156 

Army (Indian States) 

7,704 

lo,.75l 

3,190 

+ 140-83 

-- 26 • 98 


Order 44. Police 

l.i.lii.J 

2. 5,, '44 

7iu 

- 26-77 

+ -IS 

160 

Village watchmen 

5,401 

.5,42.5 

•>•1 

-t- 244-45 

-44 


BUB-CLASS VII.- io. PUBLIC ADMIMS- 


■IS. -117 





TRATIOS. 





+ S'OI 

161 

Service of the State . . 

30,96.5 

33.318 

38,68.5 

ih-9h 


162 

Service of Native and Eorei;.'!! States 

1,68’ 

376 

1 on.A 



163 

Municipal and other local (not village) &ervicc 

3,973 

1 ,9.59 



-j- .>4 i 34 

164 

Village officials and servants other than watchmen 

4,873 

2,564 

17,543 



+ 102*81 

4- 90*05 


SUB-CLASS VIII.-PROFESSIONS ASL 

70,0.5.9 

74,e92 

47 fiOU 




LIBERAL ARTS. 







Order 46. Religion .. 

1 

■4-3,367 

5 2, .98.5 

■D,S6.3 

+ 26-6,9 

— 26-6 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VII. — Selected Occupations — concld. 


Group No. 

1 Occupation 

Popula- 
tion sup- 
ported in 
1921 

Popula- 
tion sup- 
ported in 
1911 

Popula- 
tion sup- 
ported in 
1901 

Percent- 
age of Va 
nation 
from 1901 
to 1921 

Percent - 
- age of Va- 
riation 
from 1911 
to 1921 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


6 


7 

165 

Priest?, ministers, etc. 

19,403 

39.101 

25,732 


24-58 


.50-37 

16G 

Religious mendicants, inmates of monasteries, etc 

17,238 

7,137 

2,656 

+ 

548-8 



141-46 

167 

Catechists, readers, church and mission service 

610 

922 

3,333 


81-7 



33-84 

168 

Temple, burial or burning ground si'^rviee, ]»ilgrin 
conductors, circumcisers. 

6,110 

4,82.') 

3,142 

+ 

94-65 

+ 

20-75 


Order 47. Law 

2,071 

l,G7t 

1 ,460 

+ 

42-05 

+ 

34-19 

169 

Law^’ers of all kinds including Kazies, law agents 
and mukhtvars. 

1,768 

1,212 

1,297 

1 

36-31 

+ 

45-87 

170 

Lawyers, clerks, petition writers, etc. 

306 

458 

103 

+ 

87-7 

— 

33-2 


Order 48. Medicine 


3,079 

3,603 


o7 * J 

+ 

16-37 

171 

Medical practitioners ofall kinds including dentists, 
oculists and veterinarv surgeons. 

2,738 

1,950 

2,001 

+ 

36-83 

-f 

40-4 

172 

Midwives, vaccinators, compounders, nurses, mas* 
seurs, etc. 

842 

1,129 

602 

■f* 

39-9 


25-4 

173- 

174 

Order 49. Inulrvction {Projefisors and teachers 
of all kinds, and clerks and servants connected 
with education). 



5,5tl0 

+ 

145 -29 

+ 

43-8 

175 

Order 50. Letters and Arts and Sciences .. 

Public scribes, stenographers, etc. .. 

7,524 

8.559 

3,573 

62 

+ 

110-58 

— 

12-1 

178 

Mu.sic composers and masters, jilayers of all kinds 
of musical instruments (not ililitaiy)- singers 
actors and dancers. 

• 4,239 

5,607 

1,278 

+ 

23i-7 


24-39 

180 

Cla's D.— Miscellaneous 

156,788 

163,516 

388.470 

— 

59 6 

— 

4 1 


SVB-CL.kSS PBRSOXS LIVISG OX 

THEIR IX CO ME (PROPRIETORS OTHER 
THAX OF AGRICULTURAL LAXD ) FUXD 
AXD SCHOL.ARSHIF HOLDERS AXD 
PEXSIOXERS. 


S',-J62 

11,333 

+ 

3-13 

+ 

36-8 


SUB-CLASS X.-5-2. DOMESTIC SERVICE.. 


3,510 

53,367 

— 

83 -GO 

+ 

157-8 

181 

Oooks, water-carriers, door-keepers, watchmen 
and other indoor servants. 

7,709 

3,349 

50,578 

— 

84-76 

-f 

130-2 

182 

Private grooms, coachmen, dog boys, etc. 

1,249 

161 

1,689 

— 

26-05 

+ 

675-78 


SUB-CLASS A/— 53. IXSUFFICIEXTLY 
DESCRIBED OCCUPATIOXS (GEXERAL 
TERMS WHICH DO XOT IXDICATE A 
DEFIXITE OCCUPATIOX). 


U3f2S5 

3S0,S35 

— 

55-17 

— 

11 -71 

184 

Manufacturers, businessmen and contractors 
otherwise unsj>eeified. 

1,227 


430 

+ 

185-35 



185 

Cashiers, Accountants, Book-keepers, clerks and 
other employers in un.specified offices, ware- 
houses and shops. 

38,718 

26,354 

31,240 

+ 

23-94 

+ 

46-91 

186 

Mechanics otherwise unspecified 

199 

118 




+ 

68-01 


SUB-CLASS XII.— UXPRODUOTIVE. . 

10,533 

9,359 

44,745 

— 

73-46 

-f 

13-75 

188 

Order 54. Inmates of jails, asylums and hospitals. 

ss 

S03 

3,337 

— 

73-71 

+ 

10-23 

189- 

191 

Order 55-50 Begyars, vagrants, prostitutes 

S,S71 

Sj457 

41,518 

— * 

7S 'Go 

-f 

4-9 


0 


N 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIII. — Occupation op Selected Castes 


Caste and Occtipation 

Xumber 
per 1,000 
workers 
engaged 
on each 
occupation 

Number 
of female 
workers 
per 1,000 
males 

Caste and Oocfp.ation 

Number 
jxT 1,000 
workers 
engaged 
on each 
occupation 

Numlx)r 
of female 
workers 
per 1,000 
males 

i 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

Ahir 



Brahman — Deshastha 



Cattle breeders and Graziers 

70 

.59 

Priests 

96 

123 

Cultivators 

404 

70 

Public Admini.s;tration 

314 

v> 

Field labourers, etc. 

309 

1,667 

Arts and Professions 

166 

223 

Labourers unspecified 

47 

.507 

Persons living on their me. -me . . 

91 

479 

Others 

70 

47 

Others 

333 

143 

Bava 



Brah man — Mewad A 



Devotees 

731 

208 

Pnests 

100 

36.5 

Cultivators 

134 

115 

Cultivators 

320 

181 

Labourers unspecified 

25 

471 

Arts and Professions 

169 

58 

Beggars, etc. 

1 

111 

Labourers unspecified 

96 

271 

Others 

119 

584 

Others 

315 

496 

Bhangi 



Brahman — Modh 



Scavengers . . 

.553 

.552 

Priests 

61 

257 

Cultivators 

59 

85 

Cultivators 

224 

146 

Field labourers, etc. 

275 

977 

Arts and Professions 

205 

198 

Labourers unspecified 

89 

521 

Labourers unspecified 

60 

1.773 

Others 

45 

401 

Others 

347 

282 

Biiarwad 



Brahman — Nacar 



Cattle breeders and Graziers 

7S7 

239 

Priests 

164 

■593 

Cultivators 

33 

464 

Income from rent of land 

87 

874 

Field labourer.s, etc. 

111 

5,817 

Public Administration 

78 


Labourers unspecified 

41 

3,576 

Arts and Professions 

189 

i72 

Others 

28 

444 

Others 

382 

201 

Bhav.sar 



Brahman — Tapodhan 



Calenderers and jCgers 

33S> 

8J4 

Temple servants 

114 

■709 

Industries . . 

foO 

411 

Cultivators 

287 

227 

Trade 

321 

220 

Industries . . 

179 

26 

Labourers unspecified 

100 

1,217 

Arts and Professions 

115 

305 

Others 

111 

199 

Others 

305 

533 

Bhoi 



Chamar 



Fishermen and Palki-bearers 

127 

329 

Tanners 

400 

37i) 

Cultivators 

214 

135 

Cultivators 

1.57 

142 

Field labourers 

197 

675 

Field labourers, etc. 

294 

1.221 

Labourers unspecified 

202 

1,098 

Labourers unsjK*cified 

107 

1,216 

Others 

260 

360 

Others 

33 

312 

Beahmabhat 



Daeji 



Bards and Genealogists 

24:2 

256 

Tailors 

964 

7:50 

Cultivators 

338 

111 

Cultivators 

16 

no 

Trade 

55 

48 

Raisers of livestock, milkmen. 



Labourers unspecified 

65 

1,013 

herdsmen, etc. . . 


1,000 

Other* 

300 

165 

Transport . . 






Others 

20 

1,180 

Brahman — Akavla 









Dhed 



Cultivators .. 

785 

134 



«r 




Weavers 

242 

474 

Trade 

24 

27 




Public Administration 

57 

.... 

Cultivators 

175 

194 

Arts and Professions 

39 

8 

Field labourers, etc. 

374 

1 26o 

Others 

95 

61 

Labourers unspecified 

128 

875 




Others 

81 


Brahman — Atidich 









Gakoda 



Priests 

207 

323 

Priesls 

566 

310 

Cultivators 

218 

198 

Field labourers,etc. 

81 

3,600 

Arts and Profes,sions 

175 

143 

Labourers unspecified 

56 

2,133 

Laborers unspecified 

74 

1,019 

Beggars, etc. 

180 

358 

Others 

< 

326 

150 

Others 

117 

1,191 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE vIII. — Occupation of Selected Castes — conld . 


Caste and Occupation 

Number 
jier 1,000 
workers 
engaged 
on each 
occupation 

Number 
of female 
workers 
per 1,000 
males 

Caste asd Octupation 

Number 
per 1,000 
workers 
engaged 
on each 
occupation 

Number 
of female 
workers 
per 1,000 
males 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

Ghanciii 



Koli 



Oil pres-sers 

■504 

249 

Agricultural labourers 

337 

1,03S 

Cultivators 

20 

155 

Cultivators 

5-10 

149 

Trade 

250 

302 

Industries . . 

15 

372 

Labourers unspecified 

123 

1,451 

Labourers unspecified 

50 

830 

Others 

97 

182 

Others 

52 

263 

Cola 



Kumbhar 



Bice pounders 

4SH 

922 

Potters 

00 

493 

Cultivators 

20 

125 

Cultivators 

197 

159 

Trade 

130 

340 

Field labourers, etc. 

82 

i,7S0 

Labourers unspecified 

23B 

3,059 

Labourers unspecified 

45 

1,763 

Others 

120 

30 

Others 

76 

203 

Gosain 



Luhasa 



Devotees 

513 

1S4 

Traders 

651 


Cultivators 

309 

113 

Cultivators . . 

95 

T2 

Field labourers, etc. 

50 

1,643 

Field labourers, etc. 

46 

1,221 

Beggars, etc. 

3 


Labourers unspecified 

51 

1,690 

Others 

125 

332 

Others 

157 

286 

Haj.am 



Luhar 



Barbers 

661 

29 

Blacksmiths . . 

567 

in 

Cultivators 

128 

203 

Cultivators 

157 

197 

Public Administration 

13 

20 

Field labourers, etc. 

66 

4,757 

Arts and Professions 

12 

603 

Industries . . 

82 

64 

Others 

196 

2,825 

Others 

128 

1,765 

Kachhia 



Machhi 



Cultimiurs and vegetMe aelUrs . . 

529 

441 

Fishermen . . 

3 IS 

407 

Field labourers, etc. 

12 

1,118 

Cultivators 

266 

170 

Industries . . 

251 

146 

Field labourers, etc. 

207 

2,136 

Labourers unspecified 

43 

2,316 

Labourers unspecified 

67 

1,495 

Others 

165 

123 

Others 

142 

443 

Kanbi — As JANA 



Maratha — Kshatriya 



Cultivators . . 

S45 

331 

Military and dominant 

269 

23 

Income from rent of land 

11 

1,525 

Public force 

27 


Field labourers, etc. 

108 

3,930 

Public administration 

185 

22 

Labourers unspecified 

10 

2,093 

Labourers unspecified 

125 

1,991 

Others 

26 

584 

Others 

404 

348 

Kasbi — Kadwa 



Mochi 



Cultivators . . 

S36 

212 

Shoe-makers 

791 

190 

Income from rent of land 

1 

1 3,150 

Cultivators 

49 

1,297 

Tield labourers, etc. 

105 

4,289 

Field labourers, etc. 

61 

2,015 

Labourers unspecified 

15 

1,112 

Labourers unspecified 

31 

3,682 

Others 

43 

298 

Others 

08 

452 

Kasbi — Kakadia 



Rabari 



Cut^vators . . 

oso 

692 

Graziers and cattle breeders 

663 

223 

Field labourers, etc. 

8 

4,250 

Cultivators, etc. 

228 

50 

Public Administration 


.... 

Field labourers, etc 

55 

2,058 

Labourers unspecified 

3 

.... 

Labourers unspecified 

38 

3,000 

Others 

9 

1,923 

Others 

26 

613 

Kasbi — Lewa 



Rajput 



Cultivators . . 

Sir 

0 

Military and dominant 

31 

94 

Income from rent of land 

29 

412 

Income from rent of land 

29 

551 


72 

1,032 

Cultivators 

688 

1 13 

Contractors, clerks, etc. . . 

9 

.... 

Field labourers, etc. 

101 

2,103 

Others 

73 

165 

Others 

151 

293 


$ 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE VIIL — Occupation of Selected Castes — contd. 


Caste axd Occijpatio^< 

Number 
per 1,000 
workers 
engaged 
on each 
occupation 

Number 
ol female 
workers 
per 1,000 
males 

Caste asd Occupation 

Number 
per 1,000 
workers 
engaged 
on each 
occupation 

1 

Number 
of female 
workers 
jxir 1,000 
males 

1 

2 

1 3 

1 

2 

3 

^ AVALTA 



Vaota — Lad 



Tape weavers and drummers 

150 


Traders 

502 

52 

Field labourers, etc. 

64 

911 

Public administration 

80 

5 

Trade 

318 

988 

Contractors, clerks, etc. . . 

103 


Labourers uns^xicified 

163 

490 

Labourers uns|x?cified 

17 

46,000 

others 

305 

150 

Others 

298 

401 

Sathawaea 









Vaota — Shrimali 



Vegetable growers and seller^ 

33S 

3,675 







Traders 

■510 

131 

Cultivators 

•2-26 

172 




Industries . . 

211 

29 

Public administration 

69 


Labourers unspecified 

63 

1,166 

Contractors, clerks, etc. . . 

46 


others 

96 

782 

Labourers unspecified 

29 

840 




Others 

316 

275 

Shenva 






Village watchmen . . 

3'2 

13 

Bhil 



Cultivators 

168 

250 




Field labourers, etc. 

412 

639 

Cultivators and agricul- \ Hindu 

87.9 

612 

Labourers unsijecified 

247 

669 

tural labourers. ) Animist . . 


831 

Others 

141 

656 







Industries . . . . ( Hindu 

9 

1,020 

Soot 



1 Animist . . 

46 

1,375 




Public administration- i Hindu 

15 

19 

Ooldsmlths . . 

aes 

16 

1 Animist . . 

12 

54 




Labourers unspecified. | Hindu . . 

24 

902 

Industries . . 

18 

1,462 

/ Animist . . 

43 

239 

Trade 

8 

333 

Others . . . . ) Hindu 

73 

203 

Public Administration 

4 

.... 

i Animist . . 

53 

259 

Others 

107 

2,712 







CllODIIRA 



SUTAK 









Cultivators and agricul- \ Hindu 

701 

601 

Carpenters . . 

701 

20 

lured labourers. 1 Artiwii'd .. 

sso 

601 

Cultivators 

83 

390 

Field labourers . . j Hindu 

128 

1,270 

Industries . . 

32 

761 

1 Animist . . 

62 

879 

Trade 

5 

1,053 

Raisers of livestock, ( Hindu 

5 


Others 

119 

4,011 

milkmen and hertlsmen. ( Animist . . 

12 

227 




Public administration. ) Hindu 



Taegala 



1 Animist . . 

2 





Labourers unspecified. J Hindu 

no 

846 

Actors, dancers, singers, etc. 

34fi 

26 

/ Animist . , 

22 

324 




others . . . . 1 Hindu 

56 

28 

Cultivators 

221 

206 

( Animist . . 


737 

Field labourers, etc. 

81 

5,250 




Labourers unspecified 

102 

17,000 

Dhanka 



Others 

244 

302 







Cultivators and agricul- i Hindu 

017 

771 

Vaghahi 



tural labourers . . / Animist . . 

S76 

626 

Hunters and Fowlers 

in 

725 

Industries . . . . ) Hindu 

1 

917 




“ Animist . . 



Cultivators 

163 

152 

Transport . . . . ( Hindu 



Field labourers 

256 

543 

1 Animist . . 

11 


Labourers unspecified 

218 

598 

Labourers unspecified, i Hindu 

32 

1,130 

Others 

313 

489 

1 Animist . . 

43 

1,000 




Others . . . . j Hindu 

39 

452 

Vaghee 



1 Animist . . 

65 

542 

Military and Dominant . . 

761 

33 

Dhodia 


«r 

Field labourers 

3 

1,000 

Cultivators and agricul- 1 Hindu . . 

672 

015 

Public administration 

8 


tural labourers ( Animist . . 

S46 

1 19.3 

Labourers unspecified 

119 

525 




Others 

106 

659 

Field labourers etc. . . j Hindu 

14 





( Animist . . 

86 

18 

V AOTA — ^DiSHAVAL 



Raisers of livestock, j Hindu 

9 

91 .500 




milkmen and herdsmen. / Animist . . 

9 

9.^1 

Traders 

611 

ns 

Industries . . . . j Hindu 

45 

545 




( Animist . . 

9 

1 lift 

Public administration 

48 

11 

Labourers unspecified. ) Hindu 

142 

ft ftOO 

Persons living on their income . . 

110 

1,069 

) Animist . . 

24 

ftJU 

Labourers unspecified 

31 

96 

Others . . . . ( Hindu 

118 

71 

Others 

« 

197 

154 

1 Animist . . 

1 

i 

26 

47 
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SUBSIDIAEY TABLE VIII. — Occupation op Selected Castes — contd .-, 


Caste and Occupation 

Number 
per 1,000 
workers 
engaged 
on each 
occupation 

Number 
of female 
workers 
per 1,000 
males 

Caste and Occdp.ation 

Number 
per 1,000 
workers 
engaged 
on each 
occupation 

Number 
of female 
workers 
per 1,000 
males 

1 

o 

3 

1 

2 

3 

Gamit 



Momna 



Cultivators and ngricul- i Hindu.. 

rm 

1,117 

Cultivators 

707 

331 

tural labourers. ) Animist. 

057 

76S 







Field labourers, etc. 

140 

235 

Field labourers . . i Hindu . . 

9 


Industries . . 

91 

431 

1 Animist. 

1 

163 

Labourers unsjjecified 

11 

1,545 

Raisers of livestock 1 Hindu . . 

10 


Others 

51 

350 

milkmen and herdsmen Animist. 

7 

229 




Transport . . . . ( Hindu . . 

19 


Pathan 



1 Animist. 

4 

9 




Labourers unspecified 1 Hindu . . 

28 

2,000 

Cultivators . . 

■200 

207 

1 Animist. 

4 

563 




Others . . . . l Hindu . . 

165 

121 

Public force 

152 


< Animist. 

27 

72 

Public administration 

72 





Labourers unspecified 

103 

M5 

Nayakda 



Others 

383 

264 

Cultivaldrs and agrkul- \ Hindu .. 

776 

7oS 

PiNJARA 



tiiraj, labourers. f Animist, 

'6'2 

635 







Colton carders 

335 

476 

Field labourers, etc. . . i Hindu . . 

7 





1 Animist. 

27 

1,921 

Cultiv'ators 

111 

308 

Raisers of livestock. 1 Hindu . . 

24 

7.50 

Trade 

356 

334 

milkmen and herdsmen 1 Animist. 

15 

823 

Labourers unspecified 

52 

1,542 

Public administration. 1 Hindu . . 

18 


Others 

246 

389 

( Animist. 

11 

154 




Labourers unspecified, i Hindu . . 

85 


SaII'-AD 



1 Animist. 

41 

3,073 




Others . . . . | Hindu . . 

90 

19 

Priests 


150 

) Animist. 

44 

223 







Cultivators 

261 

111 

Musalman 



Public administration 

72 

IS 

Faxie 



Labourers unsiiecified 

97 

725 




Others 

484 

198 

Mcndicanlts 


535 







Shaikh 



Cultivators 

178 

107 




Field labourers, etc. 

48 

1,730 

Cultivators .. 

OO.-) 

.sO 

Labourers unsiiecified 

26 

2,600 




Others 

150 

300 

Field labourers, etc. 

49 

1,016 




Industries . . 

142 

375 

Ghanciii 



Labourers unspecified 

117 

871 




Others 

430 

92 

Oil pressers 


17!) 







\ OUOEA 



Cultivators 

162 

230 




Field labourers, etc. 

60 

8.37 

TraderSj Fedlars and cuttivators . , 

7 IS 

104 

Trade 

108 

161 




others 

242 

495 

Field labourers, etc. 

75 

3,156 




Labourers unsjiecitiod 

42 

787 

Malek , 



Others 

165 

407 

Cultivators . . 

5(17 

351 







Parsi 



Field labourers, etc. 

83 

2,493 




Public force 

42 

.... 

Paksi 



Labourers unspecified 

71 

711 




Others 

297 

185 

Traders 

315 

344 

Memon 



Cultivators 

202 

111 




Industries , . 

200 

571 

Traders and Pedlars 

700 

3'M 

Arts and Professions 

101 

122 




others 

284 

201 

Cultivators.. 

143 

43 




Field labourers, etc. 

35 

805 




Laliourers unsjiecified 

30 

1,379 




Others 

92 

181 

Christian 



Modes ALAM 



Indian Christian 



Cultivators . . 

6-S7 

16!) 

Cultivators . . 

0-56' 

1,00S 

Field labourers, etc. 

134 

1,785 

Field labourers 

1 


Industries . . 

23 

88 

Industries . . 

411 

557 

Labourers unsxiecified 

31 

1,125 

Labourers unspecified 

84 

652 

Others 

125 

105 

others 

148 

222 


9 


N 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE IX. — Distribution op 10,000 Persons by Occupation and Religion 



SUB-CLASS 

BlSTRItSUTION by HeLIcHON OF 10,0l>0 PERSONS 
FOLLOWING EACH OCCUP.iTION 

Distribution by Occupation of 10,000 persons 

OF EACH RELIGION 



Bin- : 
du 

Jain 

Ani- 

mist 

Musal- 

man 

Pars! j 

1 

Chris- 

tian 

Others 

Hindu 

Jain 

Ani- 

mist 

Husal- 

man 

Darsi 

Chris- 

tian 

Others 


1 

2 

3 

* 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 


Total Population. 

8,193 

203 

767 

763 

35 

35 

4 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

I 

Exploitation of Animals 
and Ve getatioii . . 

8,356 

lo 

1,075 

529 

13 

15 

•> 

6,771 

508 

9,263 

4,600 

2,434 

2,702 

3,308 

II 

Exploitation of Minerals . , 

9,790 



195 


15 


4 


.. 

> 


1 


111 

Industry 

8,829 

79 

71 

873 

34 

113 

3 

1,286 

464 

110 

1,364 

1,141 

3,795 

1,060 

IV 

Transport . . 

7,412 

61 

297 

1,997 

102 

120 

11 

119 

40 

51 

344 

380 

453 

396 

V 

Trade 

6,170 

2,128 

19 

1,560 

109 

9 

5 

499 

6,945 

16 

1,355 

2,035 

178 

830 

VI 

Public Force 

6,637 

5 

329 

2,964 

6 

42 

17 

89 

3 

47 


17 

132 

511 

VII 

Public Administration 

8,206 

138 

161 

1,373 

61 

37 

21 

195 

133 

41 

351 

350 

207 

1,137 

VIII professions and Liberal 

8,643 

185 

40 

897 

113 

104 

18 

348 

299 

17 

387 

1,048 

980 

1,558 

IX 

Arts. 

Persons living on their in- 
come 

6,661 

3,053 

2 

661 

U7 

6 


41 

818 



179 

9 


X 

Domestic Service 

7,377 

493 

142 

1,620 

208 

154 

6 

38 

103 

8 

90 

2-50 

187 

64 

XI 

Insufficiently described oc- 
cupations 

7,802 

235 

.777 

1,136 

129 

oT 

4 

567 

683 

444 

879 

2,153 

958 

664 

XII 

Unproductive 

7,167 

18 

48 

2,442 

9 

280 

1 

36j 43 

4 

3 

15S 

13 

398 

472 


SUBSIDIARY TABLE X — Number op Persons Employed on Railway, 

Irrigation and Post Office 


Class of persons employed 

Europeans 

and 

Anglo-Indians 

Indians 

R'-mark.'. 

Railways 

Total pertons Employed 

19 

5,298 

The figures 

Persons directly employed 

10 

4, -542 

for the 
year 1911 

Officers 

3 

.) 

are not 
available. 

Subordinates drawing more than Rs. 75 p.m. 

13 

172 


Subordinates drawing from Rs. 20 to 75 p.m. . . 

1 

1,159 


Subordinates draning under Rs. 20 p.m.. 

.1 

3,209 


Persons indirectly employed 


7.56 


Contractors .. 


10 


Contractors’ regular employes 

« < • 

114 


Coolies . . 

— 

632 


Ikbigatios Defaktment 

Total persons Employed 


198 


Persons direetbi emfloued 

— 

60 


Officer?. 

.... 



Upiier Subordinates . . 


1 


Loner „ 




Clerks . . 

.... 

16 


Peons an'] other servarts .... 


28 


Coolies . . 


15 


Persons indirectly employed 


13S 


Contractors . . 


7 


Contractors’ regular employes 

.... 

1 


Coolies . . . . ^ . 


130 
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SUBSIDIAR’i TABLE X. — Number of Persons Employed on Bailway, 
Irrigation and Post Office — {continued) 


Post Office 

Telegraph Dep.art- 



MENT 


CLASS OF PERSONS ' 

1 

Remarks 

Europeans 

Europeans! 


and Anglo Indians. 

and Anglo- Indians 


Indians 

Indians 


1 2 3 

4 ^ 1 

“ 


Total persons employed .. 1 770 4 


(1) Post and Telegraphs .. .. .. I j ~~(l 4 

Supervising officers (including Probationary Su- 
jjerintendents and Inspectors of Post Offices and 
Assistant and Deputy Superintendents of Tele- 
graphs and all officers of liigherrank than these) 1 6 

Postmasters, including Deputy, Assistant, Sub and 

Branch Postmasters . . . . . . . . . . 58 

Signalling establishment including warrant offi- 
cers, non-commissioned officers, military tele- 
graphists and other employes ...... . . 1 2 

Miscellaneous agents. School masters. Station mas- 
ters, etc. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 197 

Clerks of all kinds . . 84 2 

Postmen . . 341 

.Skilled labour establishment including foremen, ins- 
trument-makers, carpenters, blaoksmith.s, mechan-l 
ics, sub-inspectors, linemen and lineriders and 
other employes 

Unskilled labour establishment including line coo- 
lies, cable guards, battorymen, telegraph me.ssengers, 

peons and other emploj'es .. .. .. .. .. 34 

Road establishment consisting of overseers, runners, 
clerks and booking agents, boatmen, syces, coach- 
men, bearers and others . . . . . . . . . . 49 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE XL — Distribution op Industries and Persons Employed 



! 

i 

1 

GENERAL DISTRIBUTIOX OF INDUSTRIES AND PERSONS EMPLOYED 






1 




Number of persons emploved 




Num; 

Num- 

ber 

Industrial Establishment 

CT 

t 

g 


Total 

Direction, yuj>or- 
visk»n and clcrica 



Unskilled latiourers 

BER 

of 

adult 
fema- 
les cm 
ployei 
j)er 
1,090 
adult 
males 

of 

child.- 

run 

of 

- both 
sexr^ 

em- 

ployee 

pi‘-i 

1,000 

adults 

"S' 

'o 

t- 

<v 

g 

Division where 
chietlv l(i< ate<l 

Males 

Ft‘- 

malfs 

1 Europ- 
eans and 
Anglo- 
Indians 

Indians 

JSlciilcd 

workmen 

Adults 

C'hiidren 


'p 





CC 

c 

31 

cS 

i X 

1 Pn 

Males 

■s. 

T. 

se 

S 

cc 

p 


Females 


1 

o 

3 

4 

o 

G 

7 

8 


lU 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

Total 

161 


9.172 

2,951 

4 

.. 

894 


1,097 

2 

6.671 

2.695 

50C 

j 254 

311 2 

66 C 

IV. Textile and connected 
Tiulustiies 

119 

state 

7,47S 

2,0.13 



Go5 

. . 

939 

2 

.5,427 

2,431 

457 

220 

346-53 

71- (1( 

Cotton Ginning Factories. 

m 

State . . 


l,00d 



-JUi 


Jdl) 


2,725 

7,oS7 

77 

h}7 

J.10-S2 

jV-'t 

Cotton Ginning and Pre-in 
■ing Faeloriei 

11 

,, . • ♦ ♦ . ♦ 

G'NZ 

010 





lit.: 


di'O 

aJtO 

so 

20 

4.11-9 

4^ ' ,j7 

Cotton Pren.icfi . . 

11 



■101 

tlpl 



O'l 


.3s 


pin 

apt 

■7 

o 

429-33 


Cotton Sjnnning and 
^S'eai'iivj E-'tnbliifkntcnt'i 


Paroda City and Kadi 

I/Gn 

,0.1 



1-11/ 

* ‘ 

.;Pi 


1,1-14 


■Tdl 

!) 

ls4-.lt 

211 

Dyeing E-dahlidtmentn . . 

7 

Baroda and yav^au 

001 

J 



40 


U 


002 

"j 

20 


7 -.11 

• L 

VII. Metal Industries 

2 

Baroda City 

o4 




0 


14 


34 





, . 

VIII. Glass and Earthenware 







3& 










Industries 

7 

Xavsari and Ba- f 

431 

178 




4 


3C7 

117 

24 

31 

101-17 

99-27 

IX. Chemical Industries .. 

4 

roda City. 1 

23.1 

25 



43 


12 


1G3 

22 

7 

<> 

•> 

100-91 

41-06 

X. Food Industries 

9 

Baroda Citi'.Nav.sari | 

244 

82 



37 


2U 


ISI 

82 

G 


344-53 

18-7.7 

XII. Furniture Factories . . 

3 

and Kadi Division I 

Baroda f itv and ( 

102 




13 


*37) 


51 


3 



.30-30 



Kadi Division ( 















XIII. Industries connected 









38 








with building 

1 

Okhamandal Division 

109 

10 

4 


32 



95 

lu 



59-17 


XIV. Construction and means 

















of transport and com- 
munication 

3 

Baroda City 

34 




4 


19 


11 






XV. Production, Application, 
ami Transmission of 









10 








physical forces 

2 

ff * • 

89 

2 



29 



50 

2 



22-4 


XVI. Industries of Luxury . . 

11 

ft 

340 

1 



39 


0 


292 

1 

9 


2-96 

26-62 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE XII. — Particulars of Establishments employing 20 or more persons 

IN 1911 AND 1921 









Industries 







Establishments employing 20 or more 
persons 

GO 

.2 

.ad 

OQ 

s 

c 

< 

S 

S 

P 

a 

>2 

01 

CQ 

.2 

u 

J 

1 

1 

J 

s 

S 

» 

3 

'a 

c 

0 

1 

Metal Industries 

Glass and Earthen- 
ware Industries 

Chemical Industries 

Pood Industries 

Furniture Industries 

Building Industries 

Construction of means 
of transport and 
communication. 

Production, applica- 
tion and transmission 
of physical forces 

P 

PI 

3 

Remarks 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

rwa .. 

124 

98 



1 

7 

3 

4 

3 

1 


2 

5 


A. Total Estabilshnent.K 















tmi . . 

86 

65 

1 

1 

•• 

3 

4 

4 

1 


2 

1 

4 


(i) Directed by Govern- ("1921 .. 

4 




.. 

.. 


2 

1 



1 



ment or local authori- ■< 















ties. tl9H» .. 

, . 





. . 

. . 







* Figures 

(ii) Directed by Registered f 1921 . . 

27 

20 





1 


1 

1 



2 

for 1911 
are not 

Companies. ■< 

[l911* .. 





•• 


•• 






• • 

available. 

(iii) Owned by private per- 





1 








3 


sons 

93 

78 



5 

2 

2 

1 



1 


cim .. 















(o) European or Anglo- < 















Indian. {^1911* .. 







* * 








riosi .. 

93 

73 



t 

0 

2 

0 

1 

, , 


1 

o 


(61 Indian .. . , ■< 















« 

•• 






•• 



* • 


• * 

• ’ 


ri92i .. 





. . 


. , 

. , 

. , 



. . 



(c) Otherg .. . . •< 















Imi* .. 

.. 




‘ * 

• • 

‘ • 

* * 


• • 


• • 

• • 


B. Numberi of Persons Employed. 















n92i .. 

836 

621 



4 

36 

42 

28 

13 

36 


29 

27 


(a) Direction, Supervi.J 




13 


15 


26 

11 


13 

17 

41 


sion and Clerical. (_^1911 

737 

504 

7 


90 



f 1921 . . 

961 

840 



10 

4 

12 

10 

35 

38 


10 

2 


(b) Skilled Workmen. . ■( 








43 

39 




213 


Xl911 .. 

1,791 

1,196 

57 

3 


129 

33 


69 

9 


ri921 .. 

9,797 

8,354 



28 

569 

185 

222 

54 

105 


52 

228 


(cl Unskilled Labour. . ■< 








239 

12 


137 

32 

16 


1^1911 .. 

6,893 

5,780 

8 

35 


370 

264 



(i) Adult women per f 1921 . . 

416- 1 

455-9 


, . 


400-5 

136-3 

500-0 


105-3 


40-0 



1,000 adult men. -( 






862-7 

146-1 

188-5 



68-4 




1^1911 .. 

426 1 

459-7 

166-7 

400 0 







(ii) Children of both sexes ri921 

83 0 

87-8 


. . 


107-2 

57-1 

13-7 

58-8 




27 0 


per 1,0(K) adults. ■( 






298-2 

90-9 

52-9 



96-0 





221-5 

239-8 

142-9 

' * 




■ * 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE XIII. — Okganisatiox of Establishments 




Industrial Establishment 





Type of Organisation 

1 ? 

I ^ 

x 

n 

"o 

1 ^ 

' » 1 

c 

1 ■ . Il 

' 1 1 i^l 

i 

- ' = ' 1 

V. ' TT ' 5 > 

r-» . r's; j C 

ai 

« 

0 

Foofl IncluBtries 

•Si 

3 

P 

CC 

T. 

tSonatruction of moans 
of transpoi't and 
eommuniention. 

Production, applica- 
tion and transmission 
of physical foicos 

Luxury 

1 

•> 

1 

3 I 1 5 

1 

(> 

7 

8 

9 

.. 

11 

12 

Total Barod a State .. 

161 

i 1 

119 ! 2 1 7 

4 

9 

3 

1 

3 

2 

11 

1. Under the Local Government or 
Local Authority. 

5 

. . i . . ' . . 

i 


3 

1 



1 


2. Registered Companies 

(0) With Europeans or Anglo- 

30 

22 i 1 ; 2 

1 


1 

1 




Indian Directors . . 

.. . 

1 


.. 






(6) With Indian Directors. . 

29 

22 ! 7 ' 3 

7 


7 



. . 

2 

(c) With Directors of different races 

1 

..... 




7 




3. Privately owned 

126 

97 1 1 ' 5 

3 

t) 

1 


3 

1 

9 

(0) By Europeans or Anglo-Indians 


1 








(b) By Indians 

726 

nr • 1 .5 


6 

1 


•J 

7 

9 

(c) By joint Owners of different 
races. 











SUBSIDIARY TABLE XIV. — Place of Origin of Skilled Workmen 


Birth Place 

INDUSTRIAL ESTABLISHMENTS 

Remarks. 

Total number 
of workmen 


IV 

. — ^Textile and Con.vected Industkies 



Males 

Fe- 

males 

Ginning 

Factories 

Ginning and 
Pressing 
Factories 

Cotton 

Pressing 

Factories 

Spinning and 
Weaving Es- 
tablishments 

Dyeing Es- 
tablishments 

Males 

Fe- 

males 

Males 

Fe. 

males 

Males 

Fe- 

males 

Males 

Fe- 

males 

Males 

Fe- 

males 

1 

2 

3 


5 


■ 

8 

9 


1! 

13 

D 

14 

f. In the State 

555 

2 

220! 

42 


27 


256 

2 

■ 


There are no 

(t) Division of Employment 

512 

-J 

215 

1 •• 



27 


250 

2 

mm 


skilled work 

(ii) Other Divisions 

13 


5 

■ ■ 

2 




6 


HI 


men working 












■■ 


in the State 

a. Outside the State 

379 


219 

61 


11 


84 




who were bom 

(1) Bioach 

199 


82 




0 


♦) 




outside India. 

(ii) Surat 

39 


34 

•• 

3 









(Hi) Kaira 

24 


12 


1 




8 


3 



(iv) Ahmedabad . . 

74 


411 

19 


2 


11 


1 



(ii) Panch MdhaL 

1 








1 





(vi) Kathiawad 

o4 


27 


17 


1 


9 





(vii) Elsewhere 

78 


23 


1 


3 


51 






SUBSIDIARY TABLE XV. — Place of Origin of Unskilled Labour 


Birth Pt-ac 


I. In the State 

(i) DivLion of enumeration 

(ii) Other divisions .. 

3. Outside the State . . 


(0 

{^i) 

( Hi) 
(iv) 


oi) 

(vii) 


Broach 
Surat 
Kajra 

Ahmedabad 
Panch Mahals 
Kathiawad 
Elsewhere 


3. Outside India 

(») Arabia . . 


Total number 
of labourers 

I 


IV.— 

Textile and Connected Industries 




Males 

Females 

Giimiiijr 

Pactr^ries 

Ginning and 
Pressing 
Factories 

Pressing 

Factories 

Spinning and 
Weaving Es- 
tablishments 

Dyeing Es- 
tablishments 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

females 

L 

Males 

Females 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

4,018 

1.512 

1,736 

932 

250 

130 

332 

159 

1.181 

286 

519 

s 

.3,711 

1,261 

1,537 

799 

195 

78 

297 

99 

1,164 

280 

518 

5 

307 

251 

199 

133 

00 

52 

35 

60 

17 

6 

1 


1,858 

1,139 

1,065 

762 

256 

186 

130 

84 

298 

107 

109 


112 

70 

89 

59 

4 

5 

10 

4 

9 

2 



297 

313 

215 

247 

42 

43 

33 

•)0 

6 

1 

1 


548 

234 

305 

162 

66 

38 

37 

19 

59 

15 

81 


C18 

33 

69 

12 

19 

12 

6 

3 

20 

6 

4 


22 

7 

19 

4 





2 

3 

1 


134 

100 

49 

o5 

32 

25 

30 

18 

2Y 

•> 



627 

382 

319 

223 

93 

65 

14 

18 

179 

78 

22 


1 


1 










1 


I 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE XVI. — Proportional Distribution of adult women 

AND OF CHILDREN OF EACH SEX IN DIFFERENT INDUSTRIES 





Principal Industiie.4 of Employment 



Women and Children 

1 1- 
s' 

■*2 

X 

■? 

x 

S 

-2 

H 

1 

I j 

K ^ 

ll 

I I 
r 

X 

X 

1 

X 

X 

'5 

G 

X 

p 

g 

p 

'S 

X 

_c 

"5 

s 

.5 

2 

'p 

pc; 

g~- 
g S 

p .2 

iai 

•r5 « P 

■s = s 
g| s 

•.J ^ o 
PC 

S § ■<: 

Cii 

2- g S 
3 'S 

'■2 *w ^ 
V c- X 

O 

o c 

P 

1 

2 

3 

4 


6 

7 

s 

9 

10 

11 

Adult Women . . 

l.OOO 

902 

o5 

s 

30 


4 


1 


C hildren . . 

i.OCU 

S91 

'•.'t 

12 

s 

■t 




12 

Male 

UtitJ 

fi02 

31 

9 

s 

/ 




72 

Female 

J34 

m 

41 

-i 


•• 






SUBSIDIARA" TABLE XVII. — Distribution of power 


Type of power used 

Industrial Establishment 

r® 

3 

» 

s=5 

» 

X 

c 

>* 

1 

"x 

*5 

c 

2 X 

"C 'C 

IJ 

-- c 
c 

P 9 

1 ^ 

I 

1 ! S 

“H '5 

2 i 2 

rr 1 <r 

w ] ^ 

T 

'C 

X 

_P 

o 

u 

p 

'5 

,c 

'u 

J. 

■5 

.£ 

Production, aj>plioa- 
tion and transmission 
of physical forces 


\ 

•> 

3 

; 4 

i 

! 

1 •> 

1 

1 

0 ! 7 

1 


9 

10 


Steam 

102 

91 

• 


3 3 



O 

1 

Oil 

31 

17 

; 2 

o 

.. i 2 

3 

1 


4 

Water 










Gas 

" 




.. 1 .. 





Electricity . . • • , 

•> 








2 

{a) Gtiuniltd on Pfemitit'< 

7 





* * 



2 

(6) Supplied from V'ithont 

1 

1 








Total . . 

135 

lOS 

2 

4 

3 5 

3 

1 

2 

T 
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APPENDIX I 
CENTEE OF POPULATION 
(By Prof. L. S. Vaidyanathan, M.A., A.I.A.) 

1. Limitations of the enquiry. — Important and interesting inferences as to move- 
ment of population can be drawn from an investigation of what is called the “ Centre of Popu- 
lation,” which is the same as the statistical centre of mass of the population occupying the 
area in question. 

The utility of such an investigation consists in enabling us to find a centre or centres to 
which the population of a given area tends to gravitate through economic or other causes. 
But such an investigation can only be truly helpful if the area dealt with is fairly large, and 
compact in character. Otherwise a decrease in a particular area would give no clue 
to where the deficiency has migrated ; nor an increase conversely in another area would serve 
to show from where the immigrants have come in. In regard to this State however, such 
a comprehensive enquiry for the whole area is extremely difiicult because its administrative 
divisions are widely scattered from one another. The only two divisions of the Baroda State 
that can lay claim to any pretension of being fairly compact are Baroda and Kadi and by way 
of sampling, the investigation has heen made in these two areas taken separately. The 
positions of the centre of population in these two divisions have been found with the Census 
returns of 1911 and 1921, so as to give an idea as to how far and in what direction the centre 
has shifted during the decennium. 

2. The Method employed.— The method employed for finding the centre of popula- 
tion follows the general lines laid down in the United States Census. For this purpose, a con- 
venient point is chosen as the centre for each prant — Baroda City for Baroda Division and 
Mehsana Town for Kadi Division. The East to West line through this centre represents the X 
axis and the North to South line the Y axis. The whole area of each division is then cut up 
into squares, each 144 square miles in area by drawing parallels to the axis of X and Y res- 
pectively at uniform distances of 12 miles, till the whole area is accommodated in one square 
or other. The population in each square is then totalled village by village and the sum is put 
at the centre. If in any square, there occurs a big town or city, or if it be intersected by 
a large sheet of water or by foreign territory, the population in that square is supposed to be 
concentrated, away from the centre of the square, at that point, which would very nearly 
represent the centre of gravity of the population of that square. Then moments are taken 
considering all individuals to be of uniform w'eight for these concentrated populations and 
the values of X and Y, the co-ordinates of the centre of population, computed by the ordinary 
method of moments. 

3. Results : Baroda Division : — 

1911 1921 

X — 8-363 X - - 7-621 

y — 2-881 y — 4-521 

showing that the centre in 1911 was at a point which is 8 363 miles due West of Baroda 
City and then 2 881 miles due South ; whereas in 1921 the respective distances are 7 621 and 
4-521 in the same directions. 

The distance as the crow flies from Baroda was in 1911, 8 8453 miles and in 1921 is 8 8533 
miles ; so the centre has almost moved on an arc of the circle having Baroda City as centre 
and radius equal to 8.85 miles nearly. The net distance moved through by the centre being 

V(-751)2-f(l-64) = ^- 1-80 miles. 
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a 


The centre has moved more than double the distance due South thair it has done due 
East. 


The shifting of the position of the centre can be accounted for by an increase of popu- 
lation in the South Eastern talukas (Waghodia, Dabhoi and Sankheda) and the Southern 
talukas (Karjan and Sinor e) or by a decrease in the North Western area, or to all these causes 
co-existing. As a matter of fact, except in Karjan and Sinore, the South Eastern Talukas 
have shewn large increases, while Petlad and Bhadran have both decreased. 

4. Kadi Division ; — 

1911 1921 

X -P 7-572 X -f 6-582 

y . . . . = — 1-714 y . . .... = — 1-629 

showing that the centre in 1911 was at that point which is 7 ’572 miles due East of Mehsana 
and then 1-714 miles due South, while in 1921 the respective distances are 6-582 and 1-629 
in the same directions. The direct distance from Mehsana was in 1911, 7-764 miles and in 
1921 is 6-781 miles. The net distance moved through by the centre being — 


V(- 99) ="-}-( -085)-= -9936 miles. 



The centre has moved more than 11 times the distance due West than it has done due 
North. The shifting of the position of the centre can be accounted for by an appreciable in- 
crease in the Western talukas (Chanasma and Harij) and a slight increase in the Northern 
talukas (Pattan, Sidhpur and Kheralu) or by a large decrease in the Eastern Talukas and a 
slight decrease in the Southern Talukas or to both causes existing simultaneously. As a matter 
of fact, the census shows a large increase in Eastern and North-Eastern Talukas. Although 
the population has increased everyw'here in this division, the increase has been greater in the 
West than in the East. 
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APPENDIX II 

A Method to Test the Accuracy of Birth Registration. 

I. The following method is suggested for estimating the number of births in any given 
vear from the corrected census return for the age period C-1. The method assumes in the 
first place that there is a constant ratio between the census return at that age and the number 
of births in the twelve months preceding ; and this relation enables us to compute to a high 
degree of accuracy the number of births in any one normal year and so to estimate the births 
for the decade : so long as the registration of vital occurrences continues to be defective, seme 
such method is very necessary. The census return in the age period 0 — 1 if accurate, 
and if the census year happens to be normal one without any epidemics or famines, should 
represent the survivors of children born in the preceding twelve months, but the Census re- 
turn is not always very accurate. There is always a depression in the age curve in regard 
to 1-2 as compared to 0-1 and 2-3 ; and this has been explained in the Bengal Census Report 
of 1901 as being due mainly to the inclusion in the first age period of unweaned infants over 
1. But if we compare the age returns for such intelligent communities as Parsis, Jains, Anglo- 
Indians, etc., this depression is just as much a feature of theirs as in the General Age Table. 
So it cannot be merely owing to inaccuracy of returns that the depression is due. I presume 
the specific rate of mortahty for age period 1-2 is very high if not so high as at the earlier age 
and as a result, the children of that age being at risk for a longer period and subjected to almost 
equal intensity of mortality have suffered at the census date a much larger number of deaths than 
those at 0-1. Whatever may be the case it is necessary to smooth the age returns for the first 
three years. The ordinary method of “ Bloxaming ” does not help us as it leaves the first 
age period entirely unaffected. For this reason, the Columnar method as used and explained 
in the Actuarial Report (paras 209-11 of this Report) is recommended. After this adjustment 
is made for quinary groups, the returns for the individual years should be deduced graphically 
according to the method described in Newsholme’s Vital Statistics (p. 266, third edition). 
The method is explained also by Mr. Hardy in his Age Report for 1901 (p. 5, para 16). 

a. Having got our corrected figme tor age 0-1 we should now construct a table showing 
the number of deaths per each 100 births per month from March 19, 1920 to the census date. 
With a view to do this, it is necessary to assume that infant mortality proceeds more or less 
on the basis of a law. It is a universal experience that it decreases in force as the infant grows 
and this decrease is perceptible from month to month and even from week to week. It is the 
first weeks and the first three months that constitute the most critical period in the infant’s 
life. The more accurate vital experiences of European Statisticians may serve us as a guide. 
From- the general experience of mortuary returns for 1881 — 90 of England, and also from the 
infant death figures for three rural counties, five manufacturing coimties and three selected towns 
(Vide Newsholme Vilal Statistics p. 122) it has been observed that the proportion 
of mortality in the three months after birth varied from 41 per cent, to 49 per cent, of total 
infant deaths during the year. Notter and Firth (Vide their Practical Hygiene) observe as 
their experience that out of a total of 128 ' 1 infants dying within the year no less than 66 • 6 die 
within the first three months and a further 24 '7 die within the next three months. The Life 
Table Report of the General Census of England and Wales states that 73 per cent, of infant 
deaths happen within six months after birth. 

Taking these results we may assume for this State and India generally, 60 per cent, to be 
the proportion of infant deaths occurring within the first quarter, 20 per cent, in the second quar- 
ter, 12 per cent, in the third quarter and 8 per cent, in the last quarter of the year. These 
assumptions are necessary because at the census date, the infant population would be existing 
at varving “ risks ” the largest amount of average risk being 11^ months for those born between 
March 19 and April 18 of 1920, and the smallest average risk being \ month for those bom in 
February — March 1921. Between these two batches of births, the mortality varies in intensity 
inverselv to the lapse of months. Children bom in March— April 1920 and bving on the cen- 
sus day will have escaped the full intensity of infant mortality of the first six months and surviv- 
ed into the healthier portions of their first year life. Children bom in the later months will be 
progressively subjected to higher rates of mortality, as they will come under observation more 
and more during the risky months of their first year lives, than those born earlier. Therefore 
starting tvith the normal rate of mortality we have progressively to weight it according as the 
intensity grows stronger. The normal rate of mortality we assume to be 30 per cent, of those 
living at age t (i.e. of births). This is based on Mr. Ackland’s Life Table for Bombay for. the 
decade 1901-11, and may be taken to be the normal rate of mortality for infants living at age 
0 for the present. 

3 . The question now remains how this normal rate is to be weighted month by month. 
The March- April born are subject to 11^ months’ risk on an average, therefore they yield 

30 X H** 01 2a Jb deaths per 100 births. 
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The Jime-July bom will have months’ risk and should have according to our assump- 
tion 92 per cent, of 28 "75 or 26 '45 deaths. Those bom in September-October 1920 will be 
subject to 5^ months’ risk and should yield therefore according to our assumption 80 per cent, 
of 28 ’75 or 23 00 deaths. Those bom in December- January will have 2^ months risk and 
should therefore suffer 60 per cent, of 28 "75 or 17 "25 deaths. Of these 17 ‘20 deaths, the first 
month after birth should absorb the largest number, as it is in that period that the infant is 
liable to the greatest risk. 

4 . From these data we have now to work up the rates for the intervening months; for this 
purpose we should take as our guide the Hamburg City Vitality experience for 1911 and 1912 
(quoted in Whipple Vital Statistics p. 342) perhaps the completest record of births and infant 
deaths. We find the specific mortality rate for infants for that city from that table to be 
15 per cent, for each of those years. As we have taken 30 per cent, to be our rate, the Hamburg 
Record may well be taken as our basis. From that table, the monthly records of deaths among 
births may be averaged, so also the monthly record of births ; and from the proportion between 
them our deaths may be distributed month by month and the monthly mortality rates deduced 
thereupon. Thus we get the following Tables (corrected to three decimals). 

TABLE I 
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Died from March 19, 1920 to March 18, 1921, before reaching the age of one year. 

Year and 
mouth 

Births 

March 

April. 

April 

May. 

May 

June. 

June 

July. 

July 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

1 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

ilarch. 


March 19, to 
April 18 . . 

100 

9113 

4-821 

3-316 

2-373 

1-977 

1-400 

1-388 

1-104 

•958 

•963 

•855 

•482 

28-750 

April — May . . 

100 


9-113 

4-821 

3-316 

2-373 

1-977 

1-400 

1-388 

1-104 

•958 

•963 

•855 

28-268 

May^ — June . . 

100 



9-113 

4-821 

3-316 

2-373 

1-977 

1-400 

1-388 

1-1Q4 

•958 

•963 

27-413 

June — July . . 

100 



.. 

9-113 

4-821 

3-316 

2-373 

1-977 

1-400 

1-388 

1-104 

•958 

26-450 

•July — Aug. . . 

100 





9-113 

4-821 

3-316 

2-373 

1-977 

1-400 

1-388 

1-104 

25-492 

Aug.- — Sept. . . 

100 






9-113 

4-821 

3-316 

2-373 

1-977 

1-400 

1-388 

24-388 

Sept.' — Oct. . . 

100 






•- 

9-113 

4-821 

3-316 

2-373 

1-977 

1-400 

23-000 

Oct. — Nov. 

100 








9-113 

4-821 

3-316 

2-373 

1-977 

21-600 

Nov. — Dec. . . 

100 

• • 




-• 



-- 

9-113 

4-821 

3-316 

2.373 

19.628 

Dec. — Jan. 

100 







-■ 



9-113 

4-821 

3-316 

17-250 

Jan.' — Feb. 

100 











9-113 

4-821 

13-934 

Feb. — March . . 

100 



“ 








•• 

9-113 

9-113 

5uni 

1,200 

9 113 

13 934' 17 250j 19 623 

21 600'23 000 

1 

'24 388 25 492 

1 

26 450 

'27 413 

28 268| 28-750 

944 719 


5. Thus an enumeration of 944,719 infants on the census day accounts for 1,200,000 births 
that have taken place within twelve months before that date. Or in other words ® or 
78'727 per cent, of the children bom in the course of just one year preceding the Census are 
enumerated on the census date, and this ratio worked out on the mid-decade population of 
0 — 1 (calculated on the principle of geometric variation from the corrected data of two 
censuses) will give the average annual number of births or the total of the decade. 

This ratio for a normal year gives further results. Calculated on the mean total of child- 
bearing females aged 15-45 it is foimd that 22,093 children are bom to every 10,000 such females 
in a decade. This proportion is useful to work with as the return of child-bearing females is 
correcter than that of infants aged 0-1. If we take the reproductive limits to be 15-40, the 
number of normal births per 10,000 such females works out at 24,707. This normal rate may 
be fairly assumed to be constant, as the rate of fertility from decade to decade does not vary 
largely in India. 

In Prof. Vaidyanathan’s Life Table, the children alive between ages 0 and 1 are shown : 
76,795 males and 78,832 females, per 100,000 births of each sex. 

Thus the above ratio of 78,727 children alive for 100,000 births, worked out on the basis 
of these assumptions may be accepted as generally holding good. That the assumptions them- 
selves are broadly true is also shewn thereby. 
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A NOTE ON 

Sheeyas Sadhaka Adhikarivarga 

By Nabmadashankar D. IVIehta, B.A., LL.B. 

{Chief Officer, AJimedahad Municipality) 

I. Introductory — When the Pauranic Hinduism degenerated itself into idle idolatry and 
the Western India even imder University education could get no inspiration either from the 
orthodox Saivism of Smarta or Pashupata school or from the Sakta cult of the Tantric school 
or from the Vaishnavism of Ramanuja or Vallabhacharya or SwAminarayan or from the religious 
reform movements of Arya Samaj or Prarthana Samaj, the province of Gujarat produced both 
a saint and a genius in the person of Shriman Nrisinhacharya, who brought about a wonderful 
revival of Vedic religion in its three forms of ritual, worship and knowledge. 


2. Story of Founder’s life — He was born in Kadod, a village in the Bardoli Taluka of 
the Surat district on 29th November 1853 (Kartik Vad 14th, Samvat 1910). He was a Visha- 
nagra Nagar by caste. His early education was in the Surat District. As a pupil in the primary 
and secondary schools, he was mystic in temperament and he paid very little attention to the 
modern method of education, but pleased himself to take walks on the Tapti river and became 
engrossed in bis thinking though always securing a high rank at the annual e.xaminations of 
the schools. He developed a wonderful intuitive perception and established a small school. 
Later on with moderate educational equipment, he joined the service in the P. W. D. in the 
Baroda Cantonment. His superiors were struck by the independence and integrity of his cha- 
racter. During the period of his active service as well as during his Semi-Sanvasi peregrina- 
tions after the death of his young wife, he moved about Yuth eyes and ears open among bands 
of Sadhus of various denominations. For a few days about this time he came in touch with 
Mohan Swami dw'elling in his Math at Surat, quite a man of common type having very little 
claim over intellectual or mystic attainments. Soon after this he began to disclose his innate 
spirituality by leaps and bounds. He left off his service and devoted all his time in contempla- 
tion of the Di^ine. He began to reveal a special spiritual insight whereby he was able to attract 
a large number of pupils and devotees, followers and admirers from various walks of life. He 
was able to probe deep into the hearts of all — from cultivators, mechanics, merchants to teachers, 
lawyers, professors and administrators — by his spiritual influence which he exercised more by 
exemplary life as an ideal householder than by mere lectures and sermons. In him all his pu- 
pils foimd not only a unique religious teacher but a loving parent, an intimate friend and an 
infallible guide in all matters earthly, divine and spiritual. In the year 1882 (Samvat 1938) his 
disciples formed themselves into a society called Shreyas Sadhak Adliikarivarga under the 
spiritual guidance of their Guru in Baroda. This Society has never been a sect. It was from 
the very beginning a school or an academy of able persons studying at the feet of Shriman 
Nrisinhacharya. The founder of the Society passed off quietly on 3rd August 1897 (Shravan 
Sud 5th Samvat 1953) leaving the mantle of his responsibility on his then minor son Shrimad 
Upendra Bhagwan w’ho was trained up by Mr. Chhotalal, the premier disciple of the late Guru. 
The Society at present contains not less than two thousand members. No periodical fee is 
levied and the management of the Ashrama is carried on from the gifts and private earnings 
of the Guru. 


3- Activities of the Shreyas Sadhak Adhikarivarga— The Society formed under the 
spiritual guidance of Sri Nrisinhacharya laid down the objects of their activities to be spiritu^ 
bliss (Shreyas) in preference to material or mundane pleasure (Preyas). But the revelation 
of spiritual bliss was to be achieved not by absolutely discarding the mimdane activities and 
leading a life of asceticism but by leading a pious life of a house-holder who should turn the 
material means of pleasure into means of moral and spiritual uplift. The mundane pleasures 
have no value of their owm xmless they lead to ethical, aesthetic and spiritual evolution of 
man. The Preyas or mundane pleasure should, therefore, be subordinated to Shreyas or 
spiritual bliss. 


4 - The fundamental doctrine of the Guru of the Society was that although spiritual 
bUss is open to all irrespective of the birth of the individual and accidental circumstances, it 
requires special mAital and moral qualifications as a working basis. These quahfications 
varied with individuals according to the plane of their evolution and the initiation 
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of the Guru was based upon the innate aptitude of the individual disciple. His teaching 
was therefore both general and individual or special. The general teaching was on the common 
platform of Vedic religion while the 
individual or special teaching was 
in the form of special worship, etc., 
for every individual. The first kind 
of teaching was open to all and was 
imparted through works of poetry, 
dramas, novels, etc.; while the latter 
in its highest stage was imparted to 
the select few who were initiated in 
the mysteries of religion and philo- | 

SOphy. The open teaching of the | Sanmitranu Mitra Prati Patra. 

Guru is embodied in the voluminous iq. Sadbodh Parijatata. 

literature of the Society noted in the 

margin. The series of Bhaminibhusana has been very popular and it has passed through 
seven editions. 

5 . Occult Teaching — The occult teaching imparted to select few was in four forrns of 
Yoga : (1) Hatha Yoga, (2) Laya Yoga, (3) Mantra Yoga and (4) Raja Yoga. The disciples 
of each school were given practical lessons in chambers and their progress was watched at 
periodical visits and when they were found well-grounded in one practice, a higher platform for 
exercise was given. Oft-times one class of disciples co-ordinated their experiences and then 
after they got the approval of the Guru they reduced them to writing and circulated among the 
occult members of the same group. There were senior t^ical disciples of each class who were 
ideals for the juniors. It can be stated without contradiction that Shreyas Sadhak Adhikari- 
varga contained adepts in all the four forms of Yoga and the late Reverend Chhotalal Jivanlal 
• — who was commonly called Mastersaheb being an ideal teacher in the Baroda High School and 
was the premier disciple of the Guru, had the keys of all the fourfold Yoga in his hands and was 
the referee of all the juniors in matters of occult practice. His chief works in Gujarati are : 

1. Yogini Kumari. 

2. DhanavaU thavani amogh kala. 

3. Adhyatma bal poshak granth mala — ^prathama aksha. 

4. Vidyarthino sacho mitra. 

5. Mangal prenita sandesa. 

6 . Sudha srotaswini (in two parts). 

7. Balakone kevi rite kelavava. » 

8 . Brahma charya. 

9. Rog talvana upayo. 

10. Is'war Bhakti manushyoye s'a mate karvi. 

11. Sreyas sadhak adhikari varga e sun chhe 1 

12. Murti pujanun rahasya. 

13. Vijnanni rasik vatp. 

14. Plaguethi bachvano upaya. 

15. Dugdh'ipchara. 

He was the Editor and Chief Contributor of the Mahakala for 15 years. During his period 
of literary and religious activities the Mahakala rose to and occupied a pre-eminent position 
among Gujarati periodicals. He organised the institution of Sadhan feamarambha a weekly 
session of the Society commencing from Holi Holidays — for the purpose of establishing a habit 
of concentration of mind with religious devotion in a secluded spot. 

<5. Special features of the Society — Occult teaching requires two tundamental prin- 
ciples : (1) The initiation by an adept or Guru. (2) Faith and devotion in the teaching and 
practice. With these pre-requisites, the moral and spiritual evolution is as certain as day 
follows night. The doctrines of the Guru are non-sectarian in character, i. e., they do not 
require that the disciple should beheve in a particular form of God or worship. The theistic 
view of the Guru is more allied to Saguna Brahma Vada of Sankar s School of Vedanta and 
Merates all forms of worship but the object to be achieved is spiritual realisation of identity 
of the ego with the Supreme Being which involves the cultivation of the thinking powers over 
and above that of devotion and action. The Guru required devotion and action on the part 
of his disciple but as subsequent to thought. Leading followers of the Guru are, therefore, 
not blind worshippers of idols or symbols of the ordinary Shaiva or Vaishnava cult, nor are 
they mere speculators of the modem Vedantic type but are practical religious men with the 
spiritual insight of a Yogi or adept, rehgious fervour of a saint, and dignified peace of a 
philosopher. 


^ Letters, etc. 


1. Vanivilas in three Vols. (Poems.) 

2. Bhamini Bhusana in five Vols. (Stories.) 

3. SidhantSindbuintwo Vols. (Doctrmal took.) 

4. Panchavarad Vritiinta (Spiritual Novel full of esoteric teach. 

5. TribS\Ln Vijayikhadga. (Novel full of spiritual and se- 

cular ideals.) 


UUIAI. lUCOiXO./ 

Sureshcharitra Drama). 

Sati Suvarna (Novel.) 

. . . ... > . _ /A.T^^o 


Jsatifeuvarna (iNovei.; „ t*,m i- 

Mahakal in nine Vols. (Moral, religious & Philosophic 
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7. Later Activities— Since the death of the late hlr. Chhotalal Jivanlal, who carried on 
the responsibility of educating the eldest son of the Guru, the activities of the Society have 
suffered materially in consequence of want of full time devotees at the Central Ashrama in 
Baroda. But the Society has developed a special feature of usefulness in Gujarat in as much 
as the members thereof meet at least four times in a year to perpetuate the memory of their 
Guru and senior disciple, Mr. Chhotalalbhai, by practical sermons. Shrimad Upendra Bhagwan 
who occupies the responsible status of Guru has showm conspicuous ability in religious orga- 
nisation and has led in the cultivation of aesthetics as hand-maid in religious and philosophic 
education. His poems reveal the working of a high spiritual mind and the rhythm and 
imagery of some of his lyrics are unsurpassingly admirable. The following books contribute 
to the hterature of the Society xmder the guidance of Shrimad Upendra Bhagwan : — 

1. Upendra Giramrita (Poems). 

3. Divya Murti (Novel). 

2. Sudama Charita (Poem.) 

Apart from the aesthetic development of the Society the present Guru takes special in- 
terest in social reform movement. Through the instrumentality of his cultured wife he has 
trained up a large number of women and children in fine arts; and a casual visitor to the perio- 
dical sessions of the Society wiU carry with him very happy reminiscences of what art can 
achieve in the domain of religion. 

8. Conclusion — The institution of the Shreyas Sadhak Adhikarivarga though religious, 
is not trammelled by rigid rules of succession as in the case of Acharyas of the Shaiva or the 
Vaishnava cult. Nor is there any compulsory monetary obligation on the part of disciples 
or followers. Each disciple, follower or member is at liberty to apply for initiation at the 
hands of the Guru and his subsequent relations with the head of the institution are depen- 
dent upon the moral aspect rather than on the ritualistic aspect. The success of the 
institution uptonow is more due to the self-sacrificing spirit of the Guru than to anything else. 
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CENSUS OF LIVESTOCK* 
(Some Inferences) 
Statistical Data 


Subject 

STATE TABLE 

Census of Live Stock by Talukas 

Variation in Live Stock by Divisions and. Censuses . . 

XXVI 

XXVII 


1. Introductory. — This is the first time that a regular cattle census was undertaken 
in the State. Several causes such as the succession of bad years, scarcity of milk and ghee 
and the consequent effect on people, the rumours about the exportation of cattle and the growth 
of creameries had produced a great and anxious stir amongst the public in regard to them. Many 
people honestly desired that it was time the Government should interfere. Under the cir- 
cumstances it was far from easy to come to any definite conclusion as to the actual state of 
things without undertaking a regular census of livestock. It is true that an estimate of live- 
stock is prepared every year by the Agricultural Department through the agency of the Ke- 
venue Department but the figures are found to be not very complete and satisfactory. In 
order, therefore, to lay hold of the true situation and to satisfy the public, the Government of 
His Highness ordered at my instance a regular census of livestock and agricultural imple- 
ments along with the general one. The necessary forms were then got printed and attached 
to the house list ; and in October 1920, the first regular cattle census was undertaken along 
with the work of house-numbering which was then going on. Along with each numbered house- 
hold, the name of its Head, the number of its cattle, its ploughs and carts were also recorded. 
It was the completest and the most comprehensive Cattle Census the State has ever under- 
taken and the results are assuredly satisfactory. 

2. Reference to Statistics. — The figures of cattle — milch and agricultural — as well as 
those of ploughs and carts are contained in State Table XXVI. These are further compared 
with those of the revenue estimates of July 1920, 1919, 1918, 1917 in State Table XXVII. 
The result recorded in this census when compared with the figures of the July estimate under- 
taken by the Agricultural Department testifies to the accuracy and completeness of the census 
enumeration. In regard to certain items of the record such as bullocks and calves, no proper 
comparison is possible with the revenue figures of July 1920, as they were not separately re- 
corded ; the departmental census only counted under “ cows,” ” bulls,” “ bullocks” and “ buffa- 
loes ” such of the young of these animals as were available for agriculture, leaving the rest 
unenumerated. But wherever a proper comparison is possible there is observable an increase 
in numbers. Thus the numbers of sheep and goats increased from 301,278 to 379,324 ; the 
number of ploughs increased from 137,715 to 199,640; and of carts from 76,669 to 86.541. 
These increases within three months could not have been actual and their only cause is im- 
proved and more accurate enumeration. From the above reasons it is to be regretted that no 
conclusions can be formed as to whether the export of cattle has been going on to any large 
extent. The total number of cows is shown to be 194,541 in October 1920. In the July 
record of the same year, the number under cows is shewn to be 248,374 ; but this number must 
include a large proportion of the young calves which were separately enumerated in October 
or else the earlier estimate is entirely erroneous. It could not be that within three months 
such a large decrease of over 50,000 cows should happen 

3- Distribution of cattle per inhabited house. — The number of inhabited houses 
in the State is 512,845; so that for every 100 houses or families, there were in October 1920, 35 
cows, 83 bulls and bullocks, 65 buffaloes and 73 sheep and goats, 39 ploughs and 17 carts.' 

4, Famine s toll of cattle. — Cattle are censused at the end of every five years 
in the Bombay Presidency. In this State, the record 
is annual but as above pointed out, is defective. As- 
■•suming however that the margin of error is about 
equal in each year, we append in the margin com- 
parative figures for the last five yearly estimates. 

Figures for 1910 are given to show that there has been 
a progresdve increase up to 1918. The famine 
of that year accounted for the decrease of 4 
per cent, in 1919. Next year there was a slight in- 
crease indicating a tendency towards the normal. 

The increase in the latest census is of course as pointed 
out above, due to completer enumeration. 

* This Appendix has been prepared by my Head Clerk, Sir. J. T. Patel, B.A., mainly from the materials 
oontained in a Gujarati article on the results of the Cattle Census written by Dr. C. V. -Sane, M.D. , Directer of 
Agriculture, Baroda State, and published in the Khidut Panchang. 


Year 

Number of 
cattle milch 
and agricul- 
tural 

Variation 
per cent 

July 1910 
„ 1917 .. 

„ 1918 . . 

„ 1919 .. 

„ 1920 

Oct. 1920 

844,227 

909,736 

1,001,844 

961,674 

973,550 

1,345,692 

-I-14-9 
-f 3-3 
— 4-0 
-1- 1-2 
+3S-2 
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5. Necessity of a complete quinquennial census of Livestock. — Public estimates 
of tbe volume of agricultural wealth are notoriously wide of the mark. To enable them to 
form proper inference, a census of livestock is the best means. Such censuses should 
be held twice in every decade, each at the end of a five years' period. Thus will be brought 
home to them the real state of things which will stop them from indulging in wild conjectures. 
It is hoped the Government will give its assent to such quinquennial censuses of livestock. 

6. Agricultural cattle. — Non-agricultural cattle too have been censused this year ; 
in the general review given above we have indicated the proportional figures regarding them. 
We shall now confine ourselves more particularly to a discussion of agricultural and milch cattle. 
As it is not possible to give statistics of cattle per Mahal, only useful classes of cattle will be re- 
ferred to here. Agricultural cattle as ascertained at the present census are shewn per division 
in the following table : — 



Central 

South 

North 



Kind 

Gujarat 

Gujarat 

Gujarat 

Kathiawad 

Total 

Cows 

27,454 

53,976 

83,163 

29,948 

194,541 

Bullocks 

111,250 

78,846 

177,423 

37,101 

404,620 

Bulls 

1,207 

4,016 

11,246 

5,169 

21,638 

Calves 

34,641 

57,588 

49,749 

20,781 

162,759 

Female Buffaloes . . 

79,238 

30,113 

190,800 

17,402 

317,553 

Male Buffaloes 

4,184 

2,982 

8,683 

826 

16,675 

Young stock . . 

68,153 

20,498 

128,675 

10,580 

227,906 

Total. . 

326,129 

248,019 

649,739 

121,807 

1,345,692 


The total number of agricultural cattle is thus 1,345,692. These if divided into classes 

like agricultural, milk-giving 
and young stock will be by 
divisions as shovm in the mar- 
gin. This analysis shows us 
that 33 per cent, of the total 
number of cattle belong to the 
agricultural class ; 38 per cent, 
belong to the milk-giving class 
and the rema inin g 29 per cent, 
cover the young stock. 
Looking from an another 
point of view, we find on the 
whole, that the milch cattle exceed in number the agricultural ones ; but in the Central and to 
some extent in Southern divisions agricultural cattle outnumber the milch ones while the 
reverse is the case in regard to North Gujarat and to some extent Kathiawad. The conclusion 
is that the Central division requires more cattle for purposes of cultivation or that it cannot 
maintain more milch cattle. The statistics of young stock also clearly point out that the Cen- 
tral and to some extent Southern divisions have proportionately a greater number of the young 
stock than the other two divisions. This increase may possibly be ascribed to the custom of 
breeding bullocks out of calves prevalent in these two divisions. This kind of animals being 
largely exported from North Gujarat there is a proportionately great variation in the number 

of its young stock. The same 
difierence although to a smaller 
extent is observable in Kathia- 
wad. The marginal table deal- 
ing with the figures of cows and 
calves indicates that part of the 
deficiency of young stock in 
North Gujarat and Kathiawad 
divisions is due to their exporta 

tion to the first two. 


Dmsion 

Cows 

Calves 

Increase 

Decrease 

Central Gujarat 

27,4,54 

34,641 

7,187 


South Gujarat 

53,976 

67,588 

3,612 


North Gujarat 

83,163 

49,749 

.... 

33,414 

Kathiawad 

29,943 

20,781 


9,167 


Division 

Agricultural 

Milk-giving 

Young stock 

Central Gujarat 

116,641 

106,692 

102,794 

South Gujarat 

85,844 

84,089 

78,096 

North Gujarat 

197,352 

273,963 

178,424 

Kathiawad 

43,096 

47,350 

31,361 

Total. . 

442,933 

512,094 

390,665 


7. Decrease in the number of agricultural cattle.— It is commonly believed that 
agricultural cattle have been decreasing in number day by day. How far do statistics sup- 
port the belief ? On what does the scarcity of bullocks depend ? Neither the cultivated 
land alone nor the number of cattle alone can lead us to any conclusion. Both these factors 
should be considered together before we arrive at any comparison. For purposes of such a 
comparison, the following table giving the area of cultivated land agij, tJjS number of agricul- 
tural cattle recorded at the past three quinquennial censuses will be useful. 
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Natural 

Division 

Agricultural Cattle 
and 

Cultivated land 
(in Bighas) 

Census of the Year 

1906 

1911 

1916 

1921 


f Cultivated land 

1,204,995 

1,210,617 

1,384,292 

1,420,916 

Central Gujarat 

i 






Agricultural Cattle 

83,899 

88,657 

100,938 

116,641 


f Cultivated land 

672,809 

668,069 

714,871 

774,716 

South Gujarat 

< 






b Agricultural Cattle 

64,626 

69,392 

75,852 

85,844 

North Gujarat 

Cultivated land 
-i 

1,808,070 

1,568,639 

1,258,462 

2,269,137 


[^Agricultural Cattle 

139,634 

143,758 

153,096 

197,352 


f Cultivated land 

727,424 

562,637 

649,872 

690,507 

Kathiawad 







Agricultural Cattle 

27,544 

32,994 

37,596 

43,096 


r Cultivated Area 

4,413,298 

4,009,953 

4,007,497 

5,155,276 

Total . . 

< 






(_ Agricultural Cattle 

315,431 

334,801 

367,482 

442,933 


It is apparent from the above table that there has been a continuously steady increase 
both in the area cultivated and the number of agricultural cattle. Any inference based on 
these statistics alone will not help to explain this variation. But if we find out the propor- 
tion of average land cultivated in those years, per every pair of bullocks, the honafide situation 
in respect of these agricultural cattle will be understood. The marginal table shows that 
Kathiawad has the largest area cultivated 
per every pair of agricultural cattle while 
the pair in South Gujarat has the least 
to till. On the whole since 1916 the 
present condition of all other divisions 
except North Gujarat appears to be 
satisfactory. The higher average of 
cultivated area in the North Gujarat 
in this census is accounted for by the 
fact that there has been a considerable 
increase in the cultivated area, unac- 
companied by, of course, a correspond- 
ing increase in the number of its cattle. This means that North Gujarat requires more agri- 
cultural cattle (besides bullocks, the agricultural cattle include bulls and he-buffaloes also for 
comparison with figures of past censuses). Taking only the bullocks as recorded in the 
present census into consideration, the average land cultivated per Mahal per pair is as given 
below : — ■ 


Year. 

Central 

Gujarat 

South 

Gujarat 

North 

Gujarat 

Kathia- 

wad 

Baroda 

State 

1906. . 

28-7 

20-8 

25-9 

52-8 

27-9 

1911.. 

27-3 

19-2 

21-8 

34-1 

23-9 

1916. 

27-4 

18-8 

16-4 

34-5 

21-8 

1921.. 

24-3 

18-0 

23-0 

31-6 

23-2 


V 


Name of Mahal 

Area cultivated 
per pair of 
bullocks 

Name of Mahal 

Area cultivated 
per pair of 
bullocks 

CENTRAL GUJARAT 


NORTH GUJARAT 


Tilakwada 

18-2 

Vijapur 

13-2 

Baroda 

20-5 

Atarsumba 

16-8 

Savli 

21-2 

Kheralu 

20-8 

Sankheda 

23- 1 

Visnagar 

22-1 

Padra . . 

23-6 

Mehsana 

22-2 

Dabhoi 

23-9 

Kadi 

22-8 

Bhadran 

25-7 

Patan 

23-7 

Petlad 

26- 0 

Sidhpur 

24-5 

Vaghodia 

26-3 

Kalol 

25-1 

Sinor 

31-8 

Chana.sma . . 

27-0 

Karjan 

31-9 

Harij 

28-6 



Dchegams . . 

27-4 

SOUTH GUJARAT 


KATHIAWAD 


Gandevi 

6-8 

Bevt 

16-8 

Vyara . . 

14-7 

Kodinar 

17-3 

Mahuva 

150 

Ratanpiir . . 

31-7 

Songhad 

18-1 • 

Okhamandal 

32-2 

Navsari 

18-5 

Dhari 

35-1 

Mangrol 

21-2 

Khambha . . 

38-6 

Pa]«ana 

24-4 

Bhimkatta . . 

38-9 

Kamrej 

26-5 

Amrcli 

43-2 



Damnagir . . . . ® 

45-4 
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The above table clearly demonstrates where there is a heavy burden of cultivation on a 
pair of bullocks. Although it is true that more land could be cultivated by good cattle in cotton 
and non-irriguous cultivation, a bird’s eye-view of the above statistics will convince us that 
Karjan, Kamrej Sidhpur, Chanasma, Amreli and Damnagar Mahals of the State stand in 
greater need of a better supply of bullocks. 

8. Adequacy or otherwise of Agricultural cattle considered. — The Statisti- 
cal Atlas gives the total number of Khatedars (registered landholders) in the year 1916-17 in 
the Baroda State. From this we can find out the average number of agricultural 
cattle per hhata. Now if there has been a change since then in the number of legistered 
cultivators, it ought to tend towards an increase in their number ; and hence the average de- 
duced from the last census figures ought to be higher than the piesent figure of Matas. If, 

therefore, from the above calculation 
we find that agricultural cattle 
are not to be found in sufficient 
stock, it goes without proof that 
the present situation is worse than 
the past one. The marginal table 
shows that there is a little more 
than one bullock per khata in the 
Central divi.sion. A\Tien the aver- 
age is so low, it can be safely 
surmised that many of the culti- 
vators must go without enough 
cattle for cultivation. That this is the situation in regard to the supply of cattle is further sup- 
ported by the fact that the land is more fragmented in Central Gujarat than in any other divi- 
sion. In Kathiawad though the land cultivated by a pair of bullocks is. as appears from para. 7, 
the largest in extent, the Khatedars there have a greater proportion of bullocks than other divi- 
sions. It can further be inferred that in this division the custom of engaging cattle labour for 
tilling must be less prevalent than in North and Central Gujarat. It is no easy matter to get 
benefit out of cultivation by engaging labour for tilling, etc. That cultivation in Central divi- 
sion is expensive can also be inferred from the above statistics and the experience amply bears 
out the inference. 

9 . Agricultural Implements (ploughs.)— The marginal table shows that Central 

Gujarat has a sufficient 
supj)ly of agricultural 
implements (ploughs) 
but not of bullocks. 
South Gujarat and 
Kathiawad have less 
ploughs than are essential 
while North Gujarat 
has just the amount 
required of ploughs and 
bullocks. Another rea- 
son why there is a less 

supply of ploughs in these black-soil divisions is possibly the cu.stoni prevalent in these 
parts to till land by karah (Harrow) rather than a plough. This alleviates anxiety 
for these divisions. Central Gujarat has not a sufficient supply of bullocks and having 
regard to other conclusions the situation seems to be natural. 

10. Milch Cattle.— There has been a progressive increase in the total number of milch 

cattle as in the number of agricultural cattle. Compared 
to the 1916 figures cows show a great decrease. To what 
this IS due cannot be exactly stated, but 1916 figures are 
not more reliable than the present ones as the enumeration 
at the time of the last quinquennial census was not so exact 
as at the present one. The figures of cows supplied by the 
Revenue Department are 248,371: which compared with 1916, 
shows an increase by 2,464. The present stock of cows 
appears to be less because as already pointed out some of 
the small calves which had been counted along with 

cows in the Revenue Census were reckoned separately in the present census. The marginal 

table shows the number of cows 
and buffaloes by divisions. These 
statistics show that people in the 
Centra] division are less inclined 
towards breeding of cows while those 
in Kathiawad and South Gujarat divi- 
sions have more than one cow per khata. 
In Kathiawad, the number of cows 
exceeds the number of bulfaloe; while 
North Gujarat has the largest 


Division 

Cows 

Buffaloes 

Total 

C»'ntral Gujarat 

27,4.'14 

79,238 

106,692 

South Gujarat 

53,976 

30,113 

84,089 

North Gujarat 

83,163 

190,800 

271,963 

Kathiawad 

29,948 

17,402 

47,350 

Total . . 

'94,541 

317,553 

510,094 


Year 

Cows 

Buffaloes 

1906 

163,665 

227,822 

1911 

230,671 

278,745 

1916 

245,910 

317,189 

1921 

194,511 

317,553 


Division 

Bullocks 

Number of 
ploughs 

Average 
number of 
bullocks per 
jilough 

Ploughs 
necessary in 
projxjrtion 
to number 

of bullocks 

Central Gujarat 

111,250 

59,242 

1-8 

55,625 

South Gujarat 

78,846 

35,558 

2*2 

39,423 

North Gujarat 

117,423 

87,457 

2-0 

88,711 

Katlaawad 

37,101 

15,887 

2-3 

18,.550 


Division 

Khatedars 

(registered 

landholders) 

Bullocks 

Average 
number of 
bullocks per 
khata 

Central Gujarat 

107,638 

111,250 

10 

South Gujarat 

52,652 

78,846 

1-5 

North Guiarat 

141,145 

177,423 

1-2 

Kathiawad 

17,214 

.37,101 

2-1 

Total. . 

318,649 

404,620 

1-2 
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number of buffaloes. The table given below shows the number of Khaledars who have 
only one cow and one buffalo between them. 


Diviijion 

! Number of 

j KJiatedars who 
[ have one cow’ 

1 between them 

Numoer of 
Khatedars who 
have between 
them only one 
buffalo 

Central Gujarat 

3-9 

1-3 

South Gujarat 

0-9 

1-7 

North Gujarat . . . . | 

1-7 

0-7 

Kathiawad . . . . 1 

0-5 

()-9 

Total . . 1 

j 

1-6 

1-0 


—(a) Cows . — Turning to the question 
South Gujarat 


of cattle-breeding we find 


1 1. Cattle-breeding 

that the Central and the 
divisions have not got a sufficient supply 
of bulls. The abnormally low propor- 
tion of cows per bull in Kathiawad and 
North Gujarat requires some considera- 
tion The proportion of 1 cows in North- 
ern division and 5 cows in Kathiawad 
per bull seems to be rather doubtlul. 

This total of bulls, theielore, must pos- 
sibly be including those bulls which are 
Used for purposes of cultivation. Such 

a large number of bulls can hardly be expected to be of noble breed and hence 
a degeneration is appreherrded in the succeeding generations of live-stock of these divisions. 


i Division 

I 

Bulls 

Cows 

Number of 
cows per 
one bull 

1 Central Gujarat 

1,1’07 

27,454 

2’* 

1 South Gujarat 

4,016 

53,976 

13 

1 North Gujarat 

ll,i46 

83,i63 

7 

I Kathiawad 

3,169 

29,948 

5 


(b) 

number of he-buff aloes, 
jarat the proportion in regard to 
and buffaloes is equal. Central Gujarat 
has a larger stock of he-buffaloes brrt pro- 
portionately stands below Southern di- 
vision in its number. From a refe ence 
to both of the above tables, it appears 
that Cerrtral Gujarat, North Gujaiat and 
Kathiawad divisions require quite a 
good number of bulls and that too of a 
noble breed ; orrly North Gujarat and 
Kathiawad stand irr need of more he-buffa- 
loes. 


a sufficient 


Division 

He- 

Buffaloes 

Buffaloes 

Number of 
buffaloes 
j)er he- 
buffalo 

Central Gujarat 

South Gujarat 

North Gujarat 
Kathiawad 

4,184 

2,982 

8,683 

823 

79,234 i 19 

30,113 j 13 

190,800 j 22 

17,402 , 21 


Buffaloes , — Proportionately North Gujarat and Kathiawad have not 
Irr South Gu- 
cows 


12. Population and Milch Cattle. — The question of milch cattle leads us to the cog- 
nate problem of adequate sup- 
ply of milk and clarified butter 
to the populatiorr of the State. 

It is very difficult to come to any 
definite conclusion. The use 
of the milk and butter of cows 
of North Gujarat seems to be 
far less compared to that of buffa- 
loes. The condition of the Cen- 
tral division seems to be almost 
similar. South Gujarat appears 
iowever better oh than Central 
Gujarat in this regard. Kathiawad 
has more cows than buffaloes, and cows and buffaloes are equally milk-giving there. Let us now 
ascertain the proportion of persons to each head of milch cattle (cows and buffaloes). A cow is not 
so milk-giving as a buffalo ; of the two the latter is the more important. If, therefore, we wish to 
find out a truer proportion of milch cattle, the number of cows, which carr stand comparison with 
buffaloes must be taken as very .srrrall. In regard to Kathiawad cows, however, they rrray’ be 
rightly considered on a par with buffaloes of that divisron. The cows of North Grrjarat are, on 
the other hand, useless for nrilk purposes and can be safely ignored. Irr the remairrirrg two 
divisions from the point of view of milk-giving properties, the cows may be corrsidered in 
ratio of four cows to one buffalo in Central Gujarat and two in the South Grrjarat. On this basis 
the average number of persons per one milk-giving arrimal is 8'2, 5'9, 4'7 and 3-9 in Central 
Gujarat, South Gujarat, Kathiawad and North Gujarat divisions respectivelv. Accord- 
ing to above computation of the rrumber of milch cattle arrd taking arr average supply of 4i 


Di\ision 

Cows and 
buffaloes 

Population 

Proportion of 
jiersons per each 
head of milch 
cattle 

Central Gujarat 

106,692 

707,512 

6'6 

South C4ujarat 

84,098 

340,372 

40 

North Gujarat 

273,963 

900,578 

3-3 

Kathiawad 

47,350 

178,060 

3-8 

Total . . 

512,094 

2,126,522 

41 
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seers of milk per day per each head of cattle, one person in the diffeient divisions gets per day 
milk as shown below ; — 


Division 

i 

, Population 

Daily supply 
of milk in 
till' State 

Average seers 
of milk per 
individual 

Coiitral Gujarat 

707,512 

387,4.59 

0-54 

South Gujarat 

340,372 

256,954 

0-75 

North Gujarat 

!»00,.57S 

8.58,tiOU 

0-95 

Kathiawad 

178,030 

lS9,4oO 

1 

1-1)6 


The only object in presenting these statistics is for pniposes of comparison with different 
divisions. If these figures reveal any sufficiency of nourishment, it ought to be gauged 
from the healthiness of the agriculturists of those divisions. These statistics show that the 
inhabitants of the Central, Southern, Northern and Kathiawad divisions are in an a.-cend- 
ing order of healthiness. Thus the population of Central Gujarat is the weakest. On 
the other hand, the scarcity of milk must be in a reveise order. How far do these statis- 
tics confirm the exact state of things is left to the reader to think for himself. If he finds 
the situation deplorable, he should strive to improve it. 

13- Conclusion. — This being the first regular cattle census, its statistics are neither of 
much use for purposes of comparison nor of help for gauging the real condition of 
agricultural cattle in the State. The Census will be invaluable both to the Government and 
the subjects as an index of the real condition of cattle it the principle ol a quinquennial 
census is accepted as recommended above. 
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